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THE PATKIOT 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
[Translated by the author) 


I am sure that Cbitragupta, who keeps 
strict record at the gate of Death, must 
have noted down in big letters accu¬ 
sations against me, which had escaped my 
attention altogether. On the other hand, 
many of my sins, that have passed unnoticed 
’by others, loom large in iny own memory. 
The story of my transgression, that I am 
.going to relate, belongs to the latter kind, and 
I hope that a frank confession of it, before it 
is finally entered in the Book of Doom, may 
'lessen its culpability. 

It ail happened yesterday afternoon, on 
« day of festival for the Jains in our neigh¬ 
bourhood. I was going out with my wife, 
Kalika, to tea at the house of my friend 
Nayanmohan. 

My wife’s name means literally a ‘bud.’ 
It was given by my father-in-law, who is 
thus soley responsible for any discrepancy 
between its implication and the reality to 
‘Which it is attached. There is not the least 
tremor of hesitancy in my wife’s nature; 
her opinions on most subjects have reached 
their terminus. Once, when she had been 
vigorously engaged in picketing against 
British cloth in Burrabazar, the awe-struck 
meinbers of her party in a fit of excessive 
■admiration gave her the name, Dhruva-vrata, 
the woman of unwavering vows. 

My same is Girindra, the Ig)rd of the 
Roeks, BO common among my countrymen, 
whose character generally fails to act up 
to It Kalika’s admirers simply know me as 
the husband of my wife and pay no heed 


to my name. By good luck inherited from 
my ancestors I have, however, some kind 
of significance, which is consideked to be 
convenient by her followers at the time of 
collecting subscriptions. 

There is a greater chance of hormony 
between husbaod and wife, when they are 
different in character, like the shower of rain 
and the dry earth, than when they are of a 
uniform constitution. I am somewhat sUpshod 
by nature, having no grip over things, while 
my wife has a tenacity of mind wbitdi 
never allows her to let go the thing which 
it has in its clutches. This very dissimiladty 
helps to preserve peace in out household. 

But there is one point of difference 
between ns, regarding which no adjustiiient 
has yet become possible. Kalika believes illat 
I am anpatriotic. 

This is very disoonoertiug, because 
according to her, truth is what she proolMn^ 
to be true. She has nnmeroua fatemal 
evidences of my love for my eonuliy ; but as 
it disdains to don the livery of the brand of 
nationalism, professed by her own party, 
she fiercely refuses to acknowledge ik 

From my younger days, t have ocntinued 
to be a confirmed book-lover : indeed, I am 
hopelessly addicted to buying books. Even 
my enemies would not dare to deny that I 
read them ; and my friends know only too 
i^ell how fond I am of disoossitig their con¬ 
tents. This had the effect of eliminating 
most of my friends, till I have left to me 
Banbihari, the sole companion of my londy 
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debates. We have just passed teroagh ft 
period^ when oPr polioe aathoTitjes, on the 
one hand, have associated the wout form of 
sedition with the presence of the Oita in onr 
possession ; and oar patriots, on their side, 
have fonnd It impossible to reconcile appre¬ 
ciation of foreign literature with devotion to 
one’s Mother-land. Our traditional Goddess 
of culture, Saraswati, because of her white 
complexion, has come to be regarded with 
suspicion by our young nationalists. It was 
openly declared, when the students shunned 
their College lectures, that the water of the 
divine lake, on which Saraswati had her 
white lotus seat, had no efficacy in extin¬ 
guishing the fire of ill-fortune that has been 
raging for centuries round the throne of our 
Mother, Bharat-Lakshmi. In any case, intel¬ 
lectual culture was considered to be a super¬ 
fluity in the proper growth of our political 
life. 

In spite of my wife’s excellent example 
and powerful urgings I do not wear Khaddar, 
—not because there is anything wrong in it, 
nor because I am too fastidious in the choice 
of my wardrobe. On the contrary, among 
those of my traits, which are not in perfect 
consonance with our own national habits, I 
cannot include a scrupulous care as to how 
I dress. Once upon a time, before Kalika 
had her modern transformation, I used to 
wear broad-toed shoes from Chinese shops 
and forgot to have them polished. I had a 
dread of putting on socks; 1 preferred 
‘Punjabis’ to English shirts, and overlooked 
their accidental deficiency in buttons. These 
habits of mine constantly produced domestic 
cataclysms, threatening our permanent sepa¬ 
ration. Kalika declared that she felt ashamed 
to appear before the public in my company. 
I readily absolved her from the wifely duty 
of accompanying me to those parties where 
my presence would be discordant 

The times have changed, but my evil 
fortune persists. Kalika still has the habit of 
repeating: “I am ashamed to go out with 
you.” Formerly, I hesitated to adopt the 
uniform of her set, when she belonged to 
the pre-nationalist age; and I still feel 
reluctant to adopt the uniform of the present 
regime, to which she owns her allegiance. 

The fault lies deep -in my own nature. 
I shrink from all conscious display of 
sectarian marks about my person. This shy¬ 
ness on my part leads to incessant verbal 
explosions in our domestic world, because of 
the' inherent incapacity of Kalika to accept 


as final tmy natural tiflerence, which her 
partner in life may possess. Her mind ia 
like a mountain stream, that boisterously 
goes round and rouad a rodk, pushing against 
it in a vain effort to make it flow with its 
own onrrent. Her contact with ft different 
point of view from her own seems to ex¬ 
ercise an irresistible reflex action upon her 
nerves, throwing her into involuntary con- 
‘vulsions. 

While getting rftadv to go out yesterday, 
the tone with which Kalika protested against 
my non-Khaddar dress was anything but 
sweet. Unfortunately, I had my inveterate 
pride of intellect, that forced me into a 
discussion with my wife. It was unpleasant, 
and what more, futile. 

“Women find it convenient,” I said to her, 
“to veil their eyes and walk tied to the 
leading strings of authority. They feel safe 
when they deprive their thoughts of all 
freedom, and confine them in the strict 
Zenana of conformity. Our ladies today 
have easily developed their devotion to 
Khaddar, because it has added to the over¬ 
burdened list of our outward criterions of 
propriety, which seem to comfort them.” 

Kalika replied with almost fanatical fury : 
"It will be a great day for my country, when 
the sanctity of wearing Khaddar is as 
blindly believed in as a dip in the holy 
water of the Ganges. Reason crystallised 
becomes custom. Free thoughts are like 
ghosts, which find their bodies in conven¬ 
tion. Then alone they have their 

solid work, and no longer float about in a 
thin atmosphere of vacillation.” 

I oonld see that these were the wise say¬ 
ings of Nayanmohan, with the quotation 
marks worn out; Kalika found no difficulty 
in imagining that they were her own. 

The man who invented the proverb, ‘The 
silent silence all antagonist’, must have been 
unmarried. It made my wife all the more 
furious, when I offered her no answer. “Your 
protest against caste”, she explained, “is only 
confined to your mouth. We, on the 
contrary, carry it out in practice by imposing 
a uniformly white cover over ail colour dis¬ 
tinctions.” 

I was about to reply, that my protest 
against caste did truly have its origin -in my 
mouth, whenever I accepted with relish the 
excellent food cooked by a Muhammadan. It 
was certainly oral, but not verbal ; and its 
movements were truly inward. An external cover 
hides distinctions, but does not remove them- 
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I am sore my argument deserved utter¬ 
ance, but being a famnless male, I timidly 
eougbt safety in a speeoble^ neutrality ; for, 
I kne«r, from repeated experienoe, that suck 
discussions, started in onr domestic seclusion, 
are invariably canied by my wife, like 
eoilcd linen, to her friendly circle to be 
ruthlessly beaten and mangled. Sbe has the 
unpleasant habit of oollecting counter-argu* 
ments from the mouth of Professor Nayan-’ 
moban, exultantly flinging them in my face, 
and then rushing away from the arena with¬ 
out waiting for my answer. 

I was perfectly certain about what was in 
store for me at the Professor’s tea-table. 
There would be some abstruse dissertation on 
the relative position in Hindu culture of 
tradition and free thought, the inherited ex¬ 
perience of ages and reason which is vola¬ 
tile, inconclusive, and colourlessly universal. 
In the meanwhile, the vision floated before 
my mind’s eye of the newly-Jhrought books, 
redolent of Morocco leather, mysteriously 
veiled in a brown paper cover, waiting for 
me by my cushions, with their shy virginity 
of uncut pages. All the same, I was com¬ 
pelled to keep my engagement by the dread of 
words, uttered and unuttered, and gestures 
suggestive of trouble. 

We had travelled only a short distance 
from our house. Passing by the street- 
hydrant, we had reached the tiled hut occu¬ 
pied by an up-oountry shopkeeper, who was 
giving various forms to indigestibility in his 
cauldron of boiling mustard oil, when we 
were obstructed by a fearful uproar. 

The Marwaris, proceeding to their temple, 
carrying their costly paraphernalia of wor¬ 
ship, had suddenly stopped at this place. 
There were ang^ shouts, mingled with the 
sound of thrashing, and I thought that the 
crowd were dealing with some pickpocket, 
enjoying the vigour of their own indignation, 
which gave them the 'delightful freedom to 
be merciless towards one of their own 
fellow beings. When, by dint of impatient 
tooting of born, our motor car reach^ the 
•centre of the excited crowd, we found that 
the did municipal sweeper of our district was 
being beaten. He had just tafcep his after¬ 
coon bath and was carrying a bucket of 


clean water in his right hand with a broom 
under his arm. Dressed in a check-patterned 
vest, with carefully combed hair still wet, 
be was walking home, holding hM seven- 
year-old grandson by his left band, when 
acoidmitally he came in oontact with some¬ 
body, or sometbing, which gave . rise to this 
violent outburst The boy was piteously im¬ 
ploring everybody not to hurt bis grand¬ 
father; aod the old man himself with joined 
bands uplifted, wim asking forgiveaws {or 
his unintentioiial oflence. Tears wm:e streami- 
iog from his frightened eyes, and bipod wad 
smeared aorsHS his grey beari. 

The sight was ratoienbie to me. I 
decided at once to take up the sweeper into 
my oar and thereby demonstrate to the pious 
party, that I was not of their euli 

Noticing niy restlessness; Ralika guessed 
what was in my mind. Griping my arm, 
she whispered: “What are you doing? Don’t 
yon see he is a sweeper ?’’ 

“He may be a sweeper,” said I, “bttt = 
those people have no right to beat him in 
this brutal manner.” 

“It's his own fault” Ealika answered, 
“Would it have hurt his dignity, if he had 
avoided the middle of the road ?” 

'T don’t know”, I said impiddestly. 
“Anyhow, I am going to take him into my owr.” 

“Then I leave your^ car this moment,” 
said Ealika angrily. “I refuse to travel 
with a sweeper.” 

“Can’t you see,” I argued, "that be was 
just bathed, and Us clothes are Gle«i,-«in 
fact, much cleaner than those of the people 
who are beating him?” 

He’s a sweeper !” She said deolsivriy. 
Then she called to the chBufenr« “Gangadin, 
drive on”, 

I was defeated. It was my cowardice. 

Nayanmoban, I am told, brought out some 
very profound soololugioal arguiqeutB, at tfce 
tea-table, specially dealing with the Inevi¬ 
table inequality imposed upon inea by' their 
profession and the natural humiliation which 
is inherent in the ioheme of things. But 
his words did not reach my ears, and X sat 
silent all through {he eyeuiug. 

1928—Madras. 



THE KIND OF “PEACE” BRITAIN HAS OIVBN INDIA 

(India’s Paz-Britannica) 

Bt J. T. SUNDBRLAND 


r BRB lies before me as I write an old 
iromber of The Atlantie Monthly, dated 
Jtt&e, 1908, containing an article, by 
Mr. J. M. Hnbbard, on British Bole in India, 
in which I find, among mnch else of similar 
nature, the following statement regarding the 
great blessing of peace which the Indian 
people were alleged to enjoy as the result 
of the conquest and gorernment of their 
country by Great Britain. Says Mr. Hubbard : 

India is enjoying p^ce which has not been 
disturbed for 50 yeais ; a peace which is not that 
maintained by force of arms, bnt which arises 
from pure contentment. Nowhere elie in the 
world 18 ttiere such contentment by people under 
a foreign yoke.” 

At the very time this article appeared, 
India was seething with discontent; all 
Bengal was boiling with excitement and 
indignation over i^rd Curzon’s Partition 
of tile province ; bombs were being thrown; 
there were arrests without warrant and im¬ 
prisonments on every hand, and Lsjpat Rai, 
because be had presumed to plead for a 
place for India in the Empire like that of 
Canada, bad been seized and hurried away 
to imprisonment in Burma. 

I call attention to these statements of 
Mr. Hnbbard because similar utterances have 
been coming to ns in great numbers for 
fifty years, all praising Great Britain’s 
so-called Pax-Britannica in India. Indeed, 
nothing is urged oftener to day in justifica¬ 
tion of British rule there than the claim 
that that rule has rescued the Indian people 
from perpetual wars and bloodshed, and 
given . them the great blessing of peace, 
such peace as they had not known for 
centuries, if ever. 

Is the claim true? Was India a scene 
of perpetual ooufiict before the British came ? 
Did Britain come bringing peace—such peace, 
such rescue from war and bloodshed, such 
security, and thisrefore, such oontentmeut, 
as has justified her in the past and as 
justifies her to-day iu robbing the Indian 
people of their freedom and holding them 
in forced bondage ? 


If Britain brought psaoe to India, wa» 
it peace only after forcing on her long and 
terrible wars, wars of conquest, wars blcodier 
than any she had ever known ? 

And if the British give India internal 
peace, did they give her also external peace? 
Or did they force upon her participation in 
foreign wars almost without number, 
which cost her the blood of hundreds of 
thousands of her sons? 

Still further. What was the nature of 
the internal peace, such as it was, which 
they gave India? was it of a kind which- 
meant happiness, health, strength, sanitation 
of the country, freedom of the people, 
prosperity of the people ? Or was it a peace 
which meant foreign exploitation of> the 
oonntry, neglect of edBcationi neglect of 
sanitation, impoverisbmcnt and- starvation of 
the people, loss of national tieedom, enslave¬ 
ment and degradatian of the nation ? 

Not all kinds of peace are better tfaan- 
war. Has the so-caMed peace which Britain 
has given India been better than war ? Or has 
it been, as many Indians and not a few 
Englishmen believe, worse than any wars 
that India had ever known before the- 
British came ? 

Let ns see just what are the facts ? 

First, as to the cendition of India before 
the British made their advent. Was that 
condition one Of such war and bloodshed 
as the British represent ? 

Sc fat M we can learn from the best 
historical records we possess, Ihdia, during 
most of Its history before the British eatae, 
was more peaceful than Europe, lor more- 
than twelve hundred years—from the thlrdi 
or fourth century B. C. to the tenth k. D.— 
its leading religion was Buddhism, and, ae la 
well-kaowa. Buddhism has taught pMoe 
more strongly and secured it among it» 
followers more eSsotivdy, daring all its 
history, than has any other great rdigions 
faith known to the world. 

At the time the British made 
appearance in India there was aonsBal 
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tataalli. fhe great > Baipire which 

h»d beea the rniing pcwfc fw sareral 
oectcries was jest breakiag cp. That, of 
coarse^ caused, for a period, tnooh oonfiiot and 
bloodshed. The British took adraotage of 
that, and by taking the part of one native state 
or one warring faction against another state 
or faction, seenred such a foothold in the 
land as otherwise they could not have 
obtained, from this beginning they pushed 
on their conquests, by the use of much the 
same arts, until they had obtained supremacy 
everywhere. But it cannot be too strongly 
affirmed that much of the time before the 
British came, India was better fitted to teach 
peace to Europe than any European nation 
was to teach peace to her. 

ft is true that from time to time in its 
past history India had bad wars on a more 
or less extensive scale between states or 
provinces or cities or native princes, much 
like the wars during the Middle Ages 
between the states and dukedoms and princes 
of Germany and France and Italy and 
England, and occasionally she had suffered 
more or less serious raids from outside like 
the cruel border raids of Scotland, with at 
long intervals a temporary great and deva¬ 
stating raid such as that of Nadir Shah. 
But never, in ali her history, had she 
experienced any wars involving such vast 
destrnction of life and property as the 
Thirty Years War of Germany, or the wars 
of Napoleon, or even the Civil War 
in the United States ; and as to the Groat 
War in Europe of 1914 lo 1918, she had 
never known anything in any way to be 
compared with that. 

Indeed, the bloodiest wars India has 
experienced in modern times, if not in all 
her history, have been those which the 
British themselves forced upon her, first 
those fought to conquer the country, lasting 
almost a oentury, aud then, later,—that 
connected with what the British call toe 
“mutiny” or “Sopoy Satoellion” but which 
the Indians call a *War for Independenoe.” 
Said the London Speelatdr of April 27, 
1910: “Wo took at least 100,009 Indian 
lives in the Mutiny.” But that was only one 
war and a very short one; the nnmb« of 
Indian lives taken ia the wars, and wars 
loUowing wars, of conquest, was many times 
greater, reaching into the millions. 

The world has little ocnoeption of the 
amount of Indian bloodshed in the long 
succession of wars waged by the British 


to subdue all the different lodiau peoples 
and states,—wars ccutinuiag on for pearly 
a hundred years, from Clive’s battte of 
Aroot in the sooto in 1751, to Gsneral 
Gough’s bittle of Gajrat in the North-west 
in which the brave Sikhs were flaally 
crashed in 18dih And it should dot for a 
moment be forgotten that ou the part Of the 
British these wars were pore aggr^ioa—fought 
to gain forcible possession of a country to 
which they had no right; whereas on the 
part of the In^os, they were all patciotic’ 
wars, fought against invaders, fought to- 
retain control of tMdi own land. 

British hiatorians .. India, disiring to 
justify their country before the world for 
conquering a great civiUz^ nation and 
holding it in subjection, are wont to pass 
lightly over the terribly sanguinary charac- 
ter of these wars. Says Dickiasoa : 

“We (the British) are accustomed to oonrider 
the battle of Waterloo one of the most saagainary 
ever fought: yet the losses in some our Indian 
battles of conquest were about double the loss at 
Waterloo. The loss in our Sutlej batfies in 181& 
was much more severe than that of Waterloo.” 

Does it become n nation, which, on com¬ 
ing to India, proceeded for a hundred ymm 
to pour out India’s blood in such torrents, 
to boast of bringing her peace ? 

But not only did Great Britain shed 
rivers of Indian blood in oonqaeriog the 
country and later in putting down the sor 
called “Mutiny” of 1858, but from the very 
first until toe present time she has all the 
while compelled (virtually oompelledt Indipti» 
in large numbers to serve in her mmies, 
in carrying on wars largely of i^gression 
and conquest, many of them on bordsts 
India, against neighboring peoples, to gnu 
possession of tbeir territory, and others in 
distant lands to enlarge or strengthen the 
British Empire there 

Notice first the alma^ continuous nearer 
wars which the British have fought (»r 
forced tbeir Indian sddimti to fight) along 
the borders of ladia to conquer oontigUous 
peoples so as to aaoMC tiieir lands. 

I wonder if my readers are acquainted 
with John Morleyli description of the way 
which Great Britain, during aU her history 
in India, has been, constantly encroaching 
on her neighbors. Not only is it very 
illuminating, but it is espeoiaily inter^ng 
as coming from ono who for some years 
was the Beoretary of State for- India in the 
British Cabinet He oalb it “Tne Bake’s 
Progress.” 
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Writes Moriey: 

“First, you push on into territories where yon 
have no business to be, and where you bad pro¬ 
mised not io go; secondly, your instmsion 
proTobes resentment, and resentment means 
resistance : thirdly, you instantly cry out that 
the people are rebellious and that their act is 
rebellKin (this in spite of your own assurance 
that you have no intention of setting up a permit 
tient adyereignty over them) ; fourthly, you send 
a force to stamp out the rebellion ; and fifthly, 
having spread bloodshed, contusinn and anarchy, 
you dedare, with bands uplifted to the heavens, 
that moral reasons force you to stay, for if you were 
to leave, this territoiy would be left in a condi¬ 
tion which no civilized power could contemplate 
with equanimity or with composure. These are 
the five stages of the Rake’s Progress.” 

In other words, these are the steps by 
■which Great Britain has insidiously and 
persistently extended the bounds of her 
Indian Empire. 

A lurid light is thrown upon all this 
(that is, on the way Britain has given India 
*‘peaee”) by a Parliamentary Report made 
in 1899 in the British House of Commons, 
on the demand of John Moriey, showing 
just how many of those border wars there 
have been, in what localities and their 
exact Datnre. The Parliamentary Report 
revealed the amazing fact that during the 
19th century Great Britain acfually carried 
on, in connection with India, mainly on 
its borders, not fewer than one hundred and 
eleven (111) wars, raids, military expeditions 
and military campaigns. Think of this 
almost unbelievable number—nearly all, as 
Moriey makes clear, wars and raids of pure 
aggression. Of course, more or less plausi¬ 
ble excuses or pretexts were always found 
to justify them, a “quarrelsome neighbor,” “a 
dangerous neighbor" a neighbour that had 
enoroaohed upon India in some way and needed 
to be “punished,” the necessity for a “better” 
or “more natural” or “scientific” “boundary” or 
“frontier” for India, eta, eta But with 
scarcely an exeeptioni their real object was 
to ^ab new teirito^. 

Upon whom did Britain put the burden 
of carrying on these wars and campaigns— 
the burden of fighting those battles and 
ehedding ibis blood ? Mainly the Indians. 
And, why not ? For was not Indian blood 
cheaper than that of Englishmen? But was 
it a grttai Benefit to India, a great improve¬ 
ment over foimer conditions, for the Indian 
people to be thus saved from local cocfliote 
such as they bad formerly known—from 
local warh, longer or shorter, of Indian 
-States against Indian States and Indian 


Princes against Indian Princes,—and in^ad 
to be compelled to loae their lives in these 
British wars after wars, and campaigns after 
campaigns, almost without ceasing, against 
neighboring peoples and nationa, and Ml for 
the purpose of increasing the territory and 
augmenting the power of their foreign con¬ 
querors and masters ? 

It will be illuminating if I give a list of 
the wars and campaigns, most of them on 
the borders of India tint some of them far 
away, carried on by Great Britain during 
the last half of the nineteenth century 
(from 1859 to 1900), campaigns and wars in 
which Indian troops were compelled to fight, 
in many cases to do the main fighting. The 
list, not quite complete, is as follows : 

Two wars in distant China, in 1860 and 
1900 ; the Bhutan War of 1864-65; the 
distant Abysinian "War of 1868 ; the Afghan 
War of 1878-79 ; after the massacre of the 
Kabul Mission, the second Afghan IVar of 
1879-80 ; the distant Egyptian War of 1882 ; 
the Burmese War of 1885, ending in the 
annexation of Upper Burma in 1886; the 
military expedition to Sitana, 1858, on a 
small scale and on a large scale (the Sitana 
Campaign) in 1863 ; to Nepal and Sikkim 
in 18^: to Sikkim in 1864; a serious 
struggle in the North-west Frontier in 1868 ; 
military expeditions against the Lushais in 
1871-72 ; against the Nagas in 1875 ; against 
the Afridis in 1877 ; against the Rampu 
Hill tribes in 1879 ; against the Woziriz 
and Nagas in 1881; against the Akbas in 
1884; a military expedition to the Zbob 
valley in 1684 ; a second to the same valley 
in 1884 ; military expeditions against Sikkim 
against the Akazais (the Black Mountain 
expedition), and against the Hill Tribes 
of the Northeast in 1838-89; another Black 
Mountain militi^ expedition in 1890 ; a third 
in 1892 ; a military expedition to Manipur 
in 1890 ; another milita^ expedition against 
the Lushais in 1891; cne Miiateel 

Vdley in 1891 ; the serious Tirah Campaign 
in which 40.0GO men were engaged, in 1897- 
98; the military expedition against the 
Mashuds in 1901; that against the Eabalta 
in 1902; the invasion of Tibet in 1904. 
To these should be added the sending of 
Indian. . troops to distant Malta and Cyiwus 
in 1878, and the expenditure of sorpe ffO, 
000,000 in military operatious to 
was described as the '‘Russiau Menace” 
in 1884. 

Lri; it be noted that this list; Mmost 
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tiDbelievably long «s it Is, inolodes nou« al 
Britain’s wars or militai^y expeditions, some 
of them of Urge magnitade and importanoe 
in wiRoh Indian soldiers bad part, oocnning 
in Ihe nineteenth century iVm'ous to the 
year 1858, nor, of course, does it include 
any of the wars fought by Great Britain 
(largely with the aid of Indian troops) in 
the twentieth century, culminating in the. 
Great War of 1914 to 1918, in which the ' 
soldiers of India did remaiAably sffeotbe 
(and sanguinary) fighting in France, Pales¬ 
tine, Syria and Mesopotamia. But the list 
is sufficiently full to show how almost cons¬ 
tantly Great Britain has been carrying on 
wars daring all her Indian history—some of 
them to enlarge the boundaries of India 
and some in distant parts of the earth all 
of them fought purely in the interest of the 
British Empire not one of them fought 
in the interest of the Indian people, yet 
India’s sons compelled to do a large part of 
the fighting, suffering and dying ! * 

In view of all these rivers and rivers 
of blood which British rule has drawn from 
the veins of India’s sons, we can well 
understand the lines wrung from the angui¬ 
shed soul of one of India’s gifted woman 
poets : 

“Lo, I have flung to the East and the West 
Prioeleas treasures torn from my breast, 

And yielded the sons of my striken womb 
To the drum-beats of England, the sabres of 
doom 

Gathered like pearls in their alien graves, 

Silent they sleep by the Persian waves ; 
Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands 
They lie with pale brows and brave broken 
hands. 

They are strewn like blossoms mown down by 
chance 

On the blood-brown meadows of Flanders and 
France. 

0. England ! 0, World 1 
Remember the blood of my slaughtered ones. 
Weep for my dead, my martyrs sons,” t 

So much then for one side of the Pax- 
Britannica which Great Britain has given 
India, a side which Britain persists in calling 
“peace,” but which India calls very bloody 
and terrible wars. 

There is another side. Is it any better ? 
Has it brought any more good, any less 


* In the light of snoh revdations as these, one 
can Imrdly wonder at the words of Richard 
Cobden : “We Bhtish have been the most aggre- 
uive, nuarrelBome. warUke. bloody nation under 
the sna.^’ 

t Saroiiid Naidu, 


suffering, or any less loss of life to the 
Indian people, than the oruel war side has 
done ? 

We have already said, thwe are kinds of 
peace that are worse than war. Has Britain 
given India such peace? 

Practically aU Indian anthorities and Also 
many eminent Englishmen deny that India’s 
Pax-Britanniea has bean on the whole in 
the snm total of its effects any more a benefit 
to the Indian people than was the old Pax- 
Romana a benefit to the nations of the 
ancient Mediterranean w(»ld. Why was not 
that Roman peace a good ? Beoause it was 
created by force. And thenffore, as is now 
recognized, it was really a peace of lielpless- 
ness, of emasculation, a peace of nations 
reduced to such weakness, exhaustion and- 
poverty, snoh loss of men and resonroes, such- 
destruotion of oonrage and hope, such physi¬ 
cal, intellectual and moral (lecadenoe, that it 
was simply impossible to them to %ht 
longer, and they were, therefore, ootnpelied. 
to submit and become subjects and political 
slaves of Rome. Looked at superfictiffiy Mid* 
as to its immediate and temporary hfects, 
the pax-Romana may have seemed a good. 
Hut looked at deeply, as we look at it to¬ 
day in the light of history, it is seen to 
have been a terrible calamity. Instead of 
advancing the progress of the nations con¬ 
cerned, it arrested their progress, probably 
for several centuries. 

Peace caused by intelligence, justice and) 
goodwill is jdways a good. It always tends 
to produce progress and civilization. But 
peace caused by force by war, by destrcying 
the ability of nations to fight, by reducing 
nations and peoples to such a degree of 
poverty, helplessness, einasculation and des¬ 
pair that they cannot fight,—such % peace ha 
the very nature of things is an UTil—an ew 
far outweighing any seeming or aupeifficiai 
good that men may assomate with it 

It is in tfds light that intrigant sfodents 
are more and more judging, and that future 
generations will wholly jndge, the tended 
Pax-Britannica whiidi by blood and slaughter, 
by all tee horrors, ravages and destnu^ons 
of war Great Britain has forced upon tec 
Indian peoples. 

Jmt what kind of an India has Ehitala’s 
lauded “peace” produced ? The ans w^.te 
seen in India’s lack of enough sohools and 
education, in her want of sufficient ssnite- 
tion, in her unparalleled poverty (according 
to British high authorities ohe-teird of her 
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Popohtioa never tnowiDir what a fall meal 
is), fa the aotold miOioas of IndiaD men, 
women. and children who have died from 
famines, from plagne, cholera, fevers, influenza, 
malaffa and other preventable diseases, who 
need not have died if the enormous sums of 
money spent by the government for mili- 
larietib and imperialistio ends and needlessly 
jwid to foreigneis in the form of fat salaries . 
and pensions, had been expended for India’s 
ood fbr her prosperity, intelligence and 
ealth. 

Says the Jfodem Review of Calcutta 
(December, 1920, p. 675); 

“EnsUnd claiinB to have given India the' benefits 
of ‘undisturbed peace.’ Onr reply is ; 'What kind 
of p«M3e has it been ? What has it brought to 
India ? Not only has India’s blood been poured 
out in rivers at home and abroad, but India to-day 
is poorer, more illiterate, more famine-stricken, 
more disease-ridden, and inhabited by a worse 
fed and physically weaker population than any 
civilized country in these continents. During the 
many decades of this ‘undisturbed peace’ which 
England has blessed us with, India has lost more 
of her population by death than any other equally 
populous area on the earth even where peace has 
been most disturbed and wars worst.” 

Let me give some terrible facts about the 
single matter of birth and death-rates in 
India as compared with other lands. The 
average annual death-rate in England is only 
13 per 1,000 of the population, and in the 
United States only 12 per 1,000. But in 
India, it is from 24 to 25 per 1,000, or fully 
twice as great. The average expectation of 
life (length of life) in England is 48 years, 
and in the United States 56 years. In 
impoverished India, zf is only about one half 
as long. 

Who can estimate bow many roiliions of 
unnecessary deaths this means annually ? 
.And to this loss should be added, as a British 
writer has pointed out, “the incidental sufier- 
ing of those who die, the widows and orphans 
and other dependent ones left to snfier as 
the result of the death of beads of families. 
Also the loss of productive energy, to the 
cotinfery.”* 

The high death rate in India is sometimes 
attributed to climate and sometimes to 
malaria. But Lt. Col. Dunn, of the Indian 
Medical Service, says this is incorrect. He 
declares that if the laws of health were 
regarded in India to the same extent as in 
England, and if the same pro^rtion of 
public money was spent on sanitation, the 

htdian Journal of Economics, January, 1924. 



death-rate in India would b® no 
in England. He avers _ oa^B^ Of the 
death-rate is prerentaWe, to the 

want of poblio healfii provMotts, and the 
poverty and atarvalion of the people, 

ConBidar maUrit, whioh causes more 
snflering and larger numbtfs of deatiia in 
India than anything else except poverty and 
famine. Arnold Lupton, an Englishman who 
speaks with authority, says in his recent 
book, “Happy India 

“What a magnificent country India would be 
if only its malaria were abolished ! And I am 
quite certain of tiiis, that if instructions were given 
to the engineers in the employ of the British 
government in India to abolish malaria, and if 
they were allowed the requisite sums of money, 
they would soon make a great change --Tbe banks 
of the Panama Canal were made into a place that 
could be visited as a sanatorium in consequence 
of the successful effort of the American engineers 
in charge to abolish malaria ; and the malaria of 
the Panama Canal was the deadliest kind the 
world has ever known—If only the rulers of India 
could give their minds to those questions which 
concern the lives and health and well-being of the 
ludian people, instead of wasting their energies 
on other matters of no importance, India might 
be made a Sanatorium.” 

A high medical official connected with 
the British army in Bombay, who for 24 
years bad been in medical charge of extensive 
districts in various parts of India, told me 
in 1914 that the death-rate in India ought 
to be little or no higher than in England ; 
because, be declared, where, proper sanitary 
regulations are observed, India is essentially 
as healthy a country to live in as EnglBod. 
Her high death-rate is preventable. It is 
caused by want of sanitation and pnblic 
health regulations, bad water which the 
government should remedy, poverty and 
consequent starvation, and by the want of 
schools in which the laws of health can be 
taught to the diildren. 

In the face of all these bitter facte, if we 
are honest and fair-minded, bow can we 
avoid asking the questions; How great a 
boon to India has Britetn’s boasted *'paic- 
,Britarmiea” been ? Even it Britain has saved 
India from the loss of some thousandB or 
tons of thousands of lives in inteomal wars, 
does that atone for or abonid it ^de from 
onr view, the vastly greater number of IndiAn 
lives she has destroyed in h^ border and 
foreign wars, and, above all tee iwoonated 
milUona who have periahed at home for 
atarvatiou and disease, for whose deaths she 
is largely responsible ? 

Some years before his death, William 
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Jeoniogs Bryao made a visit to India to 
stody conditions there. After bis return, 
be wrote and published a pamphlet on 
■British ^ Rule and Its Results, in which he 
eaid : “The British have conferred some 
benefits on India; but they have extorted 
an enormous price for them. While they 
have boasted of bringing peace to the living, 
they have led millions to the peace of the\ 
•grave.” 

Says Mahatma Gandhi, and no man 
weighs his words more carefully than be : 


'‘The kind of peace which British role has 
brought to India, has been worse than war.” 

As has ahready been said, Rome had her 
Pax Romana. It was the prototype of 
England’s ”Paz Britannica” in India. The 
historian Tacitus in descibing that of Rome 
wrote the grim sentence, Solitudfnem faeiunt 
pacem appellant. Indian sehotarB employ 
this sentence of Tacitus to describe the work 
of the British in India, translating it, "Theg 
have made a grave-yard, and they call it 
peace.” 


NON-BUDDHISTIO CAVE-TEMPLES 

Bt R. D. BANIRJI 


T here is a Wg interval between the early 
Buddhist and Jaina cave-temples and 
those of other sects. The earliest Jaina 
caves are those on the Khandagiri and 
TJdayagiri hills near Bhubaneshwar in the 
Pori District of Oris.sa. Here there are two 
classes of caves ; (a) Temples or shrines and 
(b) dormitories. The dormitories are exactly 
similar in arrangement to the great Buddhist 
dormitories at Karla and Bhaja in the Poona 
district, Pandulena in the Nasik district, 
Kanheri in the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency and those at Ellora and Ajanta 
in the Nizam’s dominions. In the dormitories 
of the Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves there 
is a stone bench running along the back and 
the side walls of the verandah, benches for 
sleeping with one end raised in the cells 
and arrangements for other creature comforts. 
It is the absence of such arrangements in 
certain caves which enable us to recognise 
the shrines. 

The cave-temples excavated by the great 
Maurya Emperor Asoka and his grandson 
Dasaratha on the Barabar and Nagarjuni 
hills in the Gaya district were intended for 
the occupation of mocks of the Ajivika sect. 
The Ajivikas were a sect which flourished 
in the 6th or the 4th century B.C. They are 
known to us from the inscriptions in these 
caves and Jain and Buddhist literature. We 
■do not know for what reasons cave-temples 
were dedicated for their use by the Maurya 
Emperors, because some of these caves in 


the Gaya district are really shrines, consist¬ 
ing of a round hut-shaped chamber with 
another, perhaps a verandah, in front. Their 
sole decoration consisted of the brilliant polish 
of the severely chaste walls. From the point 
of view of architecture they are interesting 
because they have recorded in stone the 
primitive type of the Ajivika or the Non- 
Buddhist temple. In Buddhism the Stupa 
or the Chaitya is round and any structure 
intended to contain a stupa at one end must 
necessarily be with a rounded end. But we 
cannot understand, after the lapse of 22 
centuries, what was the necessity of perpe¬ 
tuating the overhanging roof of the 
or Bihari straw-thatched round but. The 
cave-temples of the Gaya district excavated by 
Asoka possess narrow and plain entrances but 
those excavated in the first year of the 
reign of Dasaratha show a very narrow 
porch in front of the door. The only cave 
in the Barabar and Nagarjnni group which 
bears any kind of ornamentation is the 
Lomas Risbi cave, but unfortnnately it bears 
no inscription and consequently it can not 
be dated as precisely as the six remaining 
ones of this group. The ibterior was only 
partly finished and the slightly indined 
vertical section of the walls with their 
brilliant polish in patches prove that its 
date cannot be far distant from the Sudama 
or other oaves. The most important part 
of this cave is its facade. On it is an 
elaborate bas-relief representing one end ol 
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a long wooden but with a thatched roof. 
Like the facades of the great Chaitya-halls 
of Karla or Kanheri it is an exact repro¬ 
duction of wooden architecture in stone, 
down to the very nails. We see a hut on 
a double row of massive square wooden 
posts, with wooden rafters in the ceiling, 
the ends of which are so heavy as to hang 
low on the sides. The opening at the end of 
this hut is filled up with three semi-circular 
wooden beams, the interspaces between the 
first pair of which are filled up with jali or 
jafri work aud the second with a has 
relief, a procession of elephants. The plain 
entrance of the cave was excavated under 
this triple iorana. 

There is no such ■ continuity in Jain 
caves which we find in the case ot Buddhist 
caves. There are Jain caves at Badami in 
the Bijapur district, at Maungya Tnngya in 
the Nasik district and at Ellora in the 
Nizam’s dominions, but they are eight or 
more centuries later than the earliest Jain 
caves on the Khandagiri and Udayagiri hills 
of Orissa. Even the later group of Jain 
caves on the Khandagiri are at least eleven 
hundred years later in date than the great 
double-storied Rani Nur Gumpha excavated 


by Kharavela, king of Kalinga. All later 
Jain oaves are shrines and not dormitories 
and therefore one may be allowed to state- 
that the custom of living in caves appears 
to have fallen into desuetude after the birth 
of Christ. Portuguese writers have recorded 
that Buddhist monks were living in the- 
Koaheri caves even towards the end ot the 
sixteenth century. 

Like Hindu temples Hindu caves are 
much later in date than Buddhist ones. 'Che 
oldest Hindu cave is cave No. I at Blephanta. 
There may be older Hindu caves inexistence 
but either we have no data to identify them 
as such or to date them as precisely as we 
can date the Kailasa cave at Ellora or 
Mangalesa’s cave No. IV at Badami. It is 
only recently that the chance discovery of 
a stray inscription on a metal vase in the 
pool of water in the right wing of the great 
cave or cave No. I at Elephants which 
enables ns to fix its locality and date pre¬ 
cisely. The great Trimnrti, the principal 
bas-relief, in this cave, has long been recog¬ 
nised as the most expressive stone carving 
in India, but before the date of cave No. I 
was precisely known, it could not be 
classed as one of the earliest types of the- 
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Facade of Cave No. I, ( Saiva cave) at Badatni, Bijapur Dist. Bombay Presidency 


Hindu cave-temple proper. Cave No. I at 
Elephanta is a large open hall, decorated 
with a number of huge bas-reliefs. There 
are two wings on two sides, of which the 
right one was left incomplete. But in the 
main hall and the left wing the object of 
worship was«oot the great Triraurti or other 
bas-reliefs but a stone linga in a plain square 
■shrine. In the main hall of cave No. I this 
shrine was not placed in the centre but 
slightly to the right, because the architect 
found that if it were placed in the centre then 
it would obstruct the view of the magnificent 
central bas-relief from the entrance. We 
may asic why the great Trimurti was not 
regarded as the presiding deity of this cave- 
temple ? The answer is only partially ready. 
Hindu worship requires pradakxkina or 
circum-ambnlatinn. All the bassi-relievi being 
carved out of rock walls circum-ambulation 
'yas impossible in their case. So the Tri- 
murti, the marriage of Siva, the attempt of 
Havana to carry away Kailasa and other 
magnificent bas-reliefs of this cave are simply 
■oecorative features. The sanctum was the 
simple square cell slightly to the right, 
open on all sides, undecorated save for the 


magnificent figures of the great Dvarapalas 
containing the symbol of virility. In the 
left wing also there are bas-reliefs but the 
sanotum is a square plain cell provided 
with a path of circum-ambulation. When 
we come to consider the plan of the earliest 
structural Hindu temples of Northern India 
then we shall able to understand why the 
architect of this great cave-temple was 
■forced to leave this passage and for what 
reasons the sanctum in the main hall of 
this cave is not exactly in the centre of 
the hall or of the rear wall. Later on, in 
the 6th century it became the fashion to 
have a second image for circum-ambulation 
in front of the sanotum in Hind* cave- 
temples. Therefore ^n the period of the 
Early great Cfaalnkyas of Badami, the 
sanctum remained a mean insignificant dark 
chamber behind the rear wall in front of 
which were excavated a large open hall 
with the path of ciroum-ambulation separated 
from its centre by rows of pillars. This is 
the plan of the two Vaishnava-oaves at Badami 
the cave-temple at Aihole, later cave-temples 
on Elephanta island and the Saiva cave at 
Badami. The same plan has been folldwed 
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to a very great extent in the solitary Jaina 
cave at Badami. I could nut understand the 
cause of the peculiar position of the sanctum 
in the main hall of cave No. 1 at Elephanta 
before the discovery of the earlj Gupta temples 
of Bhnmra * * * § and Nachna Kuthara t and the 
excavations of caves II-V on Elephanta 
iBland.§ The same idea prevails in the 


ted. It is now known to be a monument of th» 
time of the early Rashtrakusa king Krishna 
I and therefore belongs to the last decades- 
of the eighth century A. D. In plan it is an 
excavation open towards the sky, consisting;' 
of a temple surrounded by an open court¬ 
yard on all sides. The fourth side has been 
enclosed with a porch constructed afterwards. 





The main-shrine in Cave No. I, right side of the pillared hall, Elephanta near Bombay 


Monolithic temples at Mamallapnrara in the 
Chingleput district of Madras as well as in 
the earlier group of structural Chalukya 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal, to which 
reference will be made subsequently. In 
the case of the later Hindu caves of Western 
India, we find that the same idea led to the 
evolution of the plan of the great Kailasa 
temples at Bllora. The Kailasa is partly 
constructed but for the greater part excava- 


* The Temple of Siva at Bhumra: Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Surveu of India. No. 10. 

t. Progress r^ort of the Archaeological Survey 
of India Weslem Circle for the year ending Slat 

March 1019. pp. 60-61 \ pi. XVI-I&II. 

§ Annual Beport of the Archaeological Survey 
of India. 1922-23, pp. 22—23 ; pi. Nil. 


Surrounding the courtyard, on three sides, 
there are galleries along the rock su rface, 
partly single storied, and partly double 
storied. The rear or side walls of 
these galleries are covered with bas-reliefs. 
The main temple, though excavated out of 
the rock, rises free in the centre of the 
courtyard in the same fashion as any other 
medieval temple In this particular respect 
the Kailasa is different from all other Hindu 
cave-temples except the cave-temple of 
Dharmanatha at Dhamnar in the Karopura- 
Bhanpura district of Indore State and the 
Kholvi temple in the Jhalawar State. The 
only difference between the Kailasa temple 
and that of Lingaraja at Bbuvaueswar 
is that while the former is oarved out of. the- 
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Facad^pf Roek-cut Jain Monastery excavated by Kharavela, 
King of Kalinga, (2nd Century B. C.) at Udaygin 
near Bnuvaneswar. Diet. Puri. 


The Varaha Cave (Gupta period), Udaygiri, 
near Bhilsa. Gwalior State 



The Kailasa Temple Btlora, Ni 2 am’s Dominions $ 
General View from the left 
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General view of the rear wall of the Main 

Trimurti ii 

rock the later is constructed of stone mason¬ 
ry. At Kailasa the sanctum or the main 
shrine is not on the ground level but at 
the height of the second story. It follows the 
general principle laid down by early 
Chalukyan architects in having a central 
mandapa where the Ckala murti or movable- 
image could be placed. On three sides of 
the central mandapa there are three open 
porches or Ardha-mandapas, the fourth being 
occupied by the sanctum. In another respect 
the Eailasa difiers from most of the Hindu cave- 
temples of Northern and Southern India; it 
possesses a spire of the South-western or 
Chalukyan type, but of this also we shall 
have to speak at a later stage. In the Eaila¬ 
sa therefore we see the termination of the 
evolution of a rock-cut Hindu temple the 
first stage of which we can see in the Central 
Hall and the left wing of cave No. I at 
Elephants. 

From the point of view of the architect 
mediaeval cave-temples are less interesting 
than the earlier ones. There are very large 
Hindu and Jain cave-temples at Ellora and 
in fact they occupy more than two-thirds or 
the entire rock-snifaoo but with the excep¬ 
tion of the Eailasa very few of them are of 


hall in cave No. I, Elephants near l^nhhay; 
the centre 

any interest except to the We have 

seen that the Eailasa is a 9av«4e(Dple but 
of quite a different type Amin cave No. I of 
Elephanta or oaves I-IV because 

it is a copy of the stooe b(u|t eariy Chalu- 
kyan temples, examples of wbioh are still, 
to be found on the top of Badami fort. Th« 
remaining Hindu and Jain teinptee at Ellora- 
are also copies of stone built tenrptps. There 
are large and elaborate exoavatioi^ 'iike the.- 
Rameswara or the Dasavatara eoye' et EUots 
and there are large and iobnoi^phieally 
important bas-reliefs in them, bat a 
observation will show that in idan end. 
elevation they are merely oopiee of r^uledy 
built temples. Just as the arohitect, wfao- 
desighed the Earla or the Eanheri Buddhist 
cathedrals copied wooden arehiteotar^ 

so the ninth century erohiteets of Ellora- 
oopied stone-built temples in design¬ 

ing rook exoavations on a large scale like the- 
Ohnmar Lena lU: the Indrasabha. The only- 
part of a Kediaeval temple which one misses- 
18 the beginning of the tiikhaca or the spire. 
Except in free standing exoavations like the 
Eailasa or the great Dharmanatha at Dhamnar 
the Sikhara is omitted from the designs of later 
mediaeval arohiteots. In Hindu oaves as. weli 
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as the great Jain caves at Ellora one sees 
mandapas or pillared halls along the sides of 
which ran great stone benches, very often 
in two different stories, which remind one of 
the benches in the mandapas temples of 
'Khajaraho and Sobagpnr in Central India. 
Another feature of these later mediaeval 
Hin^u and Jain cave-temples is the attempt 
to decorate the surfaces of facades of these 
great excavations. 

This feature is altogether absent at 
Elepbanta, Badarai, Aihole or Mandapesvara. 
A word about Mandapesvara would not be 
out of place here. Mandapesvara of Mont- 
pessir is the name of a small village in the 
Tbana district of the Bombay Presidency. 
Originally there was a Saiva cave-temple at 
this place. After the Portuguese conquest 
of SalseUe this temple was converted into 
a Roman Catholic shrine. There are magni¬ 
ficent bas-reliefs in the Montpezir caves 
which prove that a portion of it must be 
of the same date as the great cave No. I of 
Elephanta and cave Nos. 11 and IV of Badami. 
Unfortunately the village Cure used this 
cave as his stable and therefore photogra¬ 
phs were not possible, but the descriptions 
of other visitors prove that Manadapesvara 
was an important Hindu establishment 
before its forced conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith. Very few visitors to Bombay, 
who undergo enormous trouble to visit the 
IKanheri caves from Borivli on the B. B. C. I. 
Ry., even know that there are wonderful rock 
carvings at Montpezir and those that actually 
go to the place are diverted by the guides 
to the hideous whitewashed Portuguese 
monstrosities on the bill just above the old 
cave. 

At another place close to Bombay 
there is another mediaeval Hindu cave-temple 
which proves that later mediaeval architects 
copied constructed temples in designing rook 
excavations. This is the big cave at Jogesvari 
near Andheri on the B. B. C. I. Ry. In it we 
see the mediaeval temple shorn of all its 
dignity and a mere copy of a stone built 
temple with a Mandapa &-aA Ardhot-mandapas. 
There are no bas-reliefs, no ornamentations 
and no attempt to relieve the dull monotony 
of the exteriors of mediaeval shrines. Here 
one may imagine that he is inside the temple 
of Gondesvara at Sinnar in the Nasik district 
or the Western Chalukyan temples at Qadag 
or Haralhalle in tfaeDbarwar district. In such 
temples exterior ornamentations are possible 
only in the facade but in this cave the 


triple storied facade is dull and undecora- 
ted. The plain surface of the left wing as 
well as the front is very slightly relieved 
by the introduction of plain pillars and 
pilasters. These are not the only instance of 
uudecorated hideous exteriors. The Jain oaves 
of Western India, later in date than the 
latest Jain cave at Ellora are typical examples 
pf copies of stone-built temples. These Jain 
t!8ves extend from the Satpuras to the 
Anaimalai bills in the extreme South, and all 
of them belong to the Digam bara sect of the 
Jainas. The twelveth and thirteenth century 
caves on Maungya and Tungiya peaks in the 
North Western part of the Nasik district 
serve as typical examples. My attention was 
drawn to the Maungya Tungiya caves by 
Mr. A. H. A. Simcox, I. C. S., (retd.), at one 
time Collector of Nasik, immediately after 
the Malegaon riots. These two peaks are 
very close to the hill forts of Sulher and 
Mulher now belonging to the Baroda State 
and celebrated in Maratha history. The caves 
were excavated near the top of these two 
peaks and are alrao.st inaccessible. The 
nearest Railway stations are Manraad on the 
G. I. P. and Nandurbar on the B. B. C. 1. Ry. 
All of those caves are simple square excava¬ 
tions on the hill side. There are no pillared 
halls and mandapas, no attempte at 
decoration or dignity. There are images 
of Tirthankaras on the walls but nobody 
would venture to call them objects of art 
Yet the Jain pilgrim marches along the long 
road from Manmad to Satana and climbs the 
dangerous steps for nearly 2000 feet to see 
these caves. All Jain caves in the Belgaum, 
Dharwar, North Kanara, Hassan and Bellary 
districts are of this severe and unpretentious 
type, which differ from cave No. V or the 
Jain cave at Badami by being most conspicu¬ 
ously hideous and without any settled plan 
or design. In fact the best Jain oaves in 
the whole of Western India are those at 
Badami and Ellora. 

We can deduce a principle oo the basis 
of which our later mediaeval Hindu temples 
were evolved. The oldest Hindu cave 
temples are those at Elephanta and Badami. 
In Northern India the Chandragupta cave 
and the great Yaraha cave near Bhilsa in 
the dominions of the Maharaja Soindia of 
Gwalior must also be included in this group. 
Analysis proves that there aro two divisions 
among these cave-temples. In the first 
division must be placed the central hall of 
cave No. 1 at Elephanta and its left wing. 




Cave-temple of Virasena of Pataliputra. minister of the Emperor Chandragapta H at 
Udaygiri near Bhilsa, Crwalior State 


The remainder, e. g. caves I-IY at Badami 
caves II-VI at Elephanta, the caves at Manda- 
pesvara or Montpezir, and most of the Hindu 
rock-out temples at or near Bhilsa must be 
placed in the second division. The charac¬ 
teristic, common to both groups, is the de¬ 
coration of the interiors by means of 
bas-reliefs and the absence of surface or 
facade decoration. Cave No. I at Elephanta 
and its left wing are slightly earlier in date 
than the right wing at the same place and 
caves II-VI. In this cave and in its left 
wing we see the provision of a path for 
circum-ambnlation round the sanctum. In 
the main cave the indetermination of the 
architect is proved by the irregular position 
of the sanctum. The same architect or his 
successor remedied the defect in the left 
wing where the great bas-reliefs are given 
comparatively inconspicuous positions. In 
the second group of Hindu cave-temples 
the architect gets over the difficulty of 
providing a path of circum-ambuiation by 
designing a verandah in front with an open 
but much larger pillared hall behind it for 
circum-ambuiation around a moveable image 
to be placed on a slight eminence in the 


centre of the hall. He provided for the 
non-moveable image (Achalasthapana) by 
excavating a small dark plain cell behind 
the pillar^ hall. The architect thus obtained 
full scope for the display of the decorative 
motifs and the great bas-reliefs in this 
fashion at Badami, Aihole and Udayagiri 
near Bhilsa. Bat this design was rejected 
by Rastraknta architects towards the close 
of the eighth century. The kept the bas- 
reliefs and the double path of oircum-ambala- 
tion, but introduced a copy of a structurally 
built temple by imitating the spice. The 
pillared hali is not decorated with great bas- 
reliefs, which are placed around the base ol 
the sanctum on the ground flobc or at a 
distance, in the rock surfaces of the galleries. 
Art is still in the forefront and there exists, 
perhaps except for the great Trimnrti at 
Elephanta, no finer chef d'oeuvre than the 
Ramnanugraha bas-relief of Eaitasa, in 
which the depiction of terror on the face 
of Parvati, the benign indifference of Siva 
and the Heronlean toil of Havana b^rays 
the work of a groat master and makes the 
total effect unsurpassed in the history, of 
Indian soijlptare. The bas-reliefs oonttnue 
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io be used for decorative purposes in later 
I'fiastraknta specimens of Hindu cave-temples 
but the sense of propriety in display seems 
'to have become gradually blunted in the 


architects as they receded 
model of the Railasa. ^ 


in date from the 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 

BT PROF. SAILENDRANATH DEAR, m.a. 


S OVEREIGN states, in their relations with 
one another, are not dependent on any 
code of laws and do not necessarily 
bind themselves by ethical or moral rules. 
International relations, therefore, very seldom 
present themselves as a uniform, consistent and 
coherent march of event^ and thus do not 
admit of easy and methodical treatment by the 
political annalist. States, however, like organic 
lives, have a few simple cardinal instincts, 
and it is possible to interpret their whole 
history as a development of the imperative 
necessities of self-preservation, self perpetua¬ 
tion and self-aggrandisement, which are the 
motive forces of evolution. On the other 
hani as man is a compound of both body 
and mind, so states have sometimes attempted 
to transcend their natural and traditional 
limitations and guide their conduct in the 
interests of international welfare and cosmo¬ 
politan brotherhood. As yet, however, inter¬ 
nationalism and oosmoplitanism have but 
little influence on the course of human history 
and the elemental and primitive forces have 
their full sway. 

The first imperious necessity is existence, 
which involves defence against actual and 
potential enemies by all means possible, doing 
too much rather than too little. “Safety first” 
is a recognised principle in international 
politics, on which the last word has not yet 
been said after the greatest war in history. 
The bloody record of national and racial self- 
consciousness reflects the instinct for 
self-preservation The other two instincts, 
viz, self-perpetuation and self-aggrandise¬ 
ment have their full play in human history 
and have produced generals and warriors, 
annies and slaves, empires and protectorates, 
civilisations and wars. In our study of the 
European history of the last few years, we 


shall examine numerous illustrations of these 
processes. In many eases these imperative 
needs and requirements have been frankly 
proclaimed and have been clearly and 
broadly set forth; in many more cases, how¬ 
ever, they have been confused with each 
other and have been sought to be hidden 
under a cloud of pious impulses, shibboleths 
and idealism. The last great war, for e.xara- 
ple, arose in a frank spirit of economic 
imperialism. German violation of Belgian 
neutrality enabled England to claim that she 
entered the war for the preservation of the 
sanctity of international obligations and the 
rights of minor nations. America entered 
the war for the principle of self-determination 
and the war finally ended, on the dissolution 
of the empires of Russia, Austria, and 
Germany, on the note of making the world 
safe for democracy. Even within the last 
few years enough has happened to enable us 
to test the genuineness of these pretensions. 

The active principles of international 
politics are those that reflect man’s desire 
to better himself, to add to his possessions, 
to develop his personality. All this the 
West has sought to achieve by methods 
which involve the use of force; hence, the 
history of European progress has been full 
of wars. I do not say that in this respect 
there is any practical distinction between the 
East and the West; but the East has at least 
cherished the ideal of progress through 
service and self-effacement, which the West 
derides too hastily as synonymous with 
passivity and weakness. Hie history of 
modem Europe, says Lord Acton, is the 
development of revolution. Scarcely any 
modem state but has a long record of war 
and revolntfon. The Middle Ages practised 
private war. Economic war has existed for 
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oentnrieB, defioitely, it is believed, einoe the 
Pe«oe of Westphalia (1648), Social war, with 
dass arrayed afraicd class, poverty agaiost 
wealth, inferiority against privilege, was 
known to Greece and Rome, and to Europe 
in the Middle Ages, besides the recent ex¬ 
amples of the French Revolation and fte 
Rnssian Revolntion. Religions war is a 
category of its own and one of the most 
horrible pages in history. 

The capitalistic organisation of the social 
system of Europe, like its political counter¬ 
part, is based on force and is the manif^t- 
ation of the human instincts of self-aggrandise¬ 
ment and domination, which are the motive 
forces of human history. The constant 
struggle for control of markets and trade, the 
occasional collisions of rival nations compet¬ 
ing for raw materials are but the political 
oorrolaries of the capitalistic oiaganisation 
of the nations of Enrope. The great pheno¬ 
menon of modern history, viz, the expan¬ 
sion of Europe, whereby the nations of the 
West are spreading their economic and 
political grip over the world is but the logical 
outcome of the Industrial Revolution which 
is but the expansion with the aid of science and 
human ingenuity of the primitive systems of 
production and distribution. The allied inter¬ 
ventions in Russia after the last great war, the 
Japanese warfare in Siberia iil 1918-22, the 
struggles of 1926 for the mining resources 
of the Riff, the oil of Mosul, the cotton of 
Syria, the trade and concessions of China, 
and many other struggles which are happen¬ 
ing before our own eyes simply bear witness 
to the fact that the cardinal needs of man 
are the main springs of his political actions 
and are the governing forces in international 
relations though these may be clothed in 
suitable diplomatic language and represented 
as noble idealisms, such as **the white man’s 
burden”, “the sacred trusts of civilisation” 
eta 

The foreign policies of the leading states 
of Enrope bear upon them the stamp of the 
economic and material needs of their peoples, 
and the iofluenoe of the needs of various 
nations upon one another. The foreign 
policy of Great Britain, for example, is 
governed by the following simple proposi¬ 
tions : (1) that she is an Mand, (3) that she 
is a highly industrialised nation oonsfanUy 
in need of markets, (8) that there is only 
six weeks fodd for the people in the British 
Isles, and (4) that she has to depend upon 
foreign and overseas markets not only for 

8 


the food she pate but in many cases 
for raw materid. The paramount interests 
of her trade are secured by the acquisition 
of stiatesjo positions, snob as Gibntiter, 
Bermuda, Singapore, eta, and the ever- 
vigilant policy of the British Foreign Office. 

France, which uitike Great Britain, Is a 
peninsula bulging out from the mainlaad of 
Europe and is neatly g 8(df-contaii^ gno¬ 
mic unit has not bad the same urgency as 
ateo the same apportnoity for colonial and 
maritime expansion, ibough her porition on 
the MediteRaneui has enabM her to 
dominate Hor^iKU Iti^iea and Syria, 
and her navy vim ndl m$ inoonsiderahle 
enemy of Wi^nd’a in the eighteentii 
century. Her steatt^c {mritiOn on 
land has given her more than once the 
hegemony of Western and Oenfral Enrope. 
Possessing, however^ a Slahlef pop^tion Of 
forty miUibns and faced by Germany’s 
oonstimtiy growing population ^ Orwi siify 
millions, her foreign policy is dominided by 
the note of security. Her riotOry in ilm 
last great war has not dissipated any of jtor 
fears on the subject. • f 

Standing almost midway in tiie Heditexm- 
nean with her toe thrust inslstcntiy to#nrds 
the east of North Africa, Itidy has a vital 
interest in the Mediterranean. That interest 
was imperilled whilst for variCns reastms 
Italy was impotent to saf^ard it; during 
the years which followed the Franco-German 
war. It was with ill-conoealed anger tiiat she 
saw the French ocenpation of Tunis and the 
creation of a strong naVai base at Ibnerta, 
an enterprise carefully fostered by Btsmardc 
in order to detach Italy from Frimoei ' which 
had won her unity—at a price—nn the fields 
of Magneta and Soiferino. Bismarck’s 
was crowned with success when Itriy, *mt 
out of any love of Germany and Anstiia^bnt 
out of hostility aguust France, j(dn«d\tiie 
Triple Aliianoe. That hostility wat gtiinilly 
diminished by the pacific pUcy of tile 
statesman Dedasse ; and Itdy’s ai^tiisitiim 
of a foothold on the Nortii Afiioao Uttond 
by tile seizure of Tripoli was tmrded u « 
oompeasation for the loss of funia^^ 
improved situation expldhis Ifady’s 
the AUies dioiag the limt freak war.' !l|in 
emergence Of a Hnssotin! and a fiery Stecdimc 
has, however, once more altered the 
Italy is deteranned to have her piece la tile 
' MeditiHmaean. The place she dmaimtis 
however, ineonsistent with the vittil intaresta 
of France. Hence the strained zdatioos 
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b^vrsen Italy andFraaoe, whi(sh ooQStitatethe 
gravest menace to peace at tbe present day. 

Bnssia under tbe Bolshevist regime, is a 
sending danger to world peace. She has not 
given up any of the lines of aggressive 
forwgn policy porsned by the Czars, viz, 
mastery of the Baltic coast, dominance of 
l&e Balkans, peaoefnl penetration of Mongolia, 
a oantioim policy in Manchuria and Persia, 
Iptrigne in Afghanistan, and the threat of an 
Invasion of India. She cannot have forgotten 
the policy of the Czars ; Trotsky * Sfud, 

"]%e qnestion of Constantinople and the Straits 
ms one of those rare qaestions on which the 
Czarist regime was not deceived”. 

Her recovery of the ground lost at Brest 
Iltovsk is only a question of time. Her 
armed doctrine of ptoleiarohy, furthermore 
is a standing challenge to the oapitialistic 
powers of tbe world. The Bolshevist leaders 
ate believed to be actively pushing forward 
their scheme of a world revolution. The 
methods adopted by them arc two-fold, f 

The first is tiie steady infiltration into all 
the workers’ organisations of the world, with 
the object of capturtng them and re-organis¬ 
ing them along revolutionary lines. This is 
oalled the ‘cell system’ and the process is 
oaUed ‘bori'g from within’. A cell is a small 
group of Communirt comrades which enters 
any labour unit which would tolerate them. 
Their duty is to gain converts for their 
ideas. In times of orisis these cells find 
fertile ground for their propaganda, and with 
'gold from Moscow’ have some times been 
able to create much trouble. They are believed 
to be pursuing this 'slow and heavy’ method 
to the bitter end with the conriotion that 
one day tbe sum of th^ exerted pressure 
will bring about a World Revolution, in which 
they cannot fail to share. The second method 
ot the Bolshevists may be termed ‘diieot 
aoBon’. This is to foster political revolts in 
eveiy country and against every government 
and to try to link them up with one another 
in ordM to produce one great World Revoln- 
ticm. i^inoviev said, § 

“Tbe revolntionary movement in the Orient is 
a mighty river, which ia ploughing its way tluoagfa 
every obstnu^n. This is China, Japan, lo^a. 
We have already scored some snccesses in China, 
and Cmton reminds one very much Moscow. 
Other important centres wiil probably follow”. 


* Oaoted In Jdhn Carter . Man in War. P. 127 
T • Ibia, Ps 126 


§ Ibid. P. 126. 


The remaining states of Europe may be 
grouped* under two olasses, the war-guilty 
states, 8U(di as Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Bnlgaria, and the peaoe-guilty states, such 
as Poland, Czecho-Slovokia, Tugo-Slavia, 
Greece, etc. The political status of tiie former 
group of states was dictated by the Vioto- 
rious’ Mlies in the treaties of YersaiUes, 
Trianon, St. Germain, and Nenilles. Germany 
has had to submit to staggering reparations 
and the loss of rich territories. She has 
been deprived of Atoaoe and Lorraine, and 
the Rhineland at the behest of 7>anoe. She 
has actually been robbed of Upper Silesia. 
The Poles have seoured a corridor to Danzig 
running through East Prussia, the heart of 
Protestant Germany. On the top of this have 
come the loss of her eolonies, her navy and 
merchant marine, her air force, and the 
reduction of her army to a mere skeleton. 
Her humiliation is indeed without parallel in 
history. Similar punishments have been 
meted out to the other vanquished nations. 

The peace-guilty states are those who 
have made large acquisitions of territory by 
the treaties of 1918-19-20, and, consoions of 
the harm they have done to their neigbours. 
betray their uneasy sense in an apprehensive 
belligerency. Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia and 
Finland feel bound to fear Russia. Poland, 
which is the most guilty of the peace-guilty 
states, is afraid of all her neighbonrs. The 
price she has to pay is the military dictator¬ 
ship of Pilsudski and the conclusion of mili¬ 
tary pacts, such as those she has made with 
France and Boumania 

Czecho-Slovakia, which was created bodi¬ 
ly out of the Austro-Hungarian empire, is 
oonsequently in league with tbe other despoil- 
era of the Central Powers. She has organised 
a Litfle Entente with Tugo-Slavia and 
Boumania, wbioh is affiliated with France 
by a number of military engagements. 
Boumania faces a bad oonsoienoe on three 
fronts. After the war with Anstro-Hungary 
she siezed the Austrian Crownland in 
Bukowina, which had been Hungarian for 
oeniaries. On tbe south-west she faces 
Bnigariit, whom her treachery in 1913 
despoiled of the Dobrndja. In 1919 she 
seized Besserabia from Russia. She is linked 
to Littie Entente against Hongary, hat has 
only been able to seouro a Poltoh alliance 
againat Russia, her most deeply wronged 
enemy. 


* See John Carter; Man in War, P, 299. 
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Tago-Sla^k rants with Poland in war- 
goilt. As the olSdai Pasoist Oazette* 
pointed oni 

“Yog^^via is sofferina tram tmitorhd ele¬ 
phantiasis, for she incdndee 'irithin bra faordera 
Serbs. Croats, SloTenes, Oemmas, Hengarians, 

S QTnanians. Bolsariuis, ItalhuM, AtMunans, 
onienetrrins, and Oipues—Yggo-SlaTia is <miy 
an Anstria of the HapsbnrK era.” 

• 

She has standing qaarrels with Balgaritf 
over Macedonia, with Greece over the port 
of Salonioa, with Italy over the Finme, with 
Albania over the Drina valley, and with 
Hnngary over the Banat, which she has 
divided with Ronmania. In firm alliance 
with Czeoho-Slovakia and Ronmania against 
Hungary, she is also united to France against 
Italy. She has an army of fine fighting 
qualities, the remnants of the Austro- 
Hungarian navy, and, according to the 
latest reports, is pushing forward steategic 
and oommercial railways to the Adriatic. 

From the fore-going account of the poli¬ 
tical relations of the principal states of 
Europe it would appear that the last war 
has left national animosities and national 
ambitions much as they were before and 
has even brought in new complications. 
Indeed, there is more talk of war and 
rumour of war now that at any time since 
the Armistice. In an Anti-War Conference 
held in London last year. Signor Nitti, Er- 
Prime Minister of Italy observed that in 
spite of the disarmament of the four 
defeated countries of Germany, Hnngary, Anstria 
and Bulgaria, there is actually a million 
more men under arms in Europe now than 
in 1914 and that Europe is spending exactly 
the same sum on military armaments as she 
was doing in 1913, the year in which mili¬ 
tary preparations reached their maximum. 
The reason for this deplorable condition, accord¬ 
ing to him, is the presence of dictators such as 
Mussolini, who, for their own selfish ends, 
are rousing the bellicose feelings of their 
peoples. Even withCut the mnoh-mdigned 
dictators, however, there is much inflamma¬ 
ble material in Europe, as the following 
narrative will show. The dominant note of 
French foreign policy after the Great War, 
as has been previously observed, was 
security against Germany. The unparaHeled 
national humiliation of Germany and 
the Allied occupation of the Rfalnelande 
did not produce any sense of seonrify 
in France, who set about encircling Germany 

* Otto Bothfleld : The Iraneo-Sa-bian Jhet. 


by encouraging the formi^on of a Little 
Entente among &e otitw spoilers of the 
Central Powras, vie., Czel^o-SIavia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and SoUmania; and while protesting 
her Inability to pay her debts to Great 
Britain and to the Utotod States she began 
to send money to Poland for the purpose 
of arming tiie P<des. In the sacred name 
of seenrify, says Mr. George Glasgow, ♦ 
she nndermined the whole security of 
Europe The dimax was reached when the 
French occnpied the Rnhr in 19^ In 1924, 
however, Mr. Ibodonald succeeded in 
bringing France. Germany and England 
together by lannchiiif out the famons Geneva 
Protocol for the secernent of international 
dispntes. On the fall of his government, 
however, the Conservative Foreign Secretary 
lost DO time in imforming the world that 
England oonld not accept the obligations 
under the Protocol Western Enro^ slipped 
back into a oondition of confusion and 
inseimrity, but in 1925 Sir Austen Cham¬ 
berlain obtained a great triumph at Loiwrno, 
where France, England and Germany mtlsKed 
into engagements not to make war himn 
each otoer and to respect the iovidabiiity 
of the frontiers of Germany, France and 
Belgium. While the Looamo Tkeaty is a 
eoDspicnons milestone in the Ustory of 
European re-oonrimctiou, it is to he 
regretted that DO farther advance has yet been 
made in the diredion of peace in Bprope. 
Locarno has stabilised Weriem Europe and 
tended to the formation of neighbooriy 
relations between France and Germany. R 
is in a sense better and in anotbey sense 
worse than Mr. Macdonald’s Protocol-Abetter 
beoanse it is more definite yrozge 

because it has not yet been followed up by 
other definite engagements, whhdt tog«0ig|r 
with itself would have secured the 'fengtet 
ontiawry of war’ whkdi Mr. Ma^o^ 
contemplatod. 

In the mean time the efforts of J^sci 
to play politics in the Balkans in Okder fo 
secure her own lafeity against Gemtany Imve 
landed her in trouble from the aide of 
Italy. 1 have iRsenssed previoualy the hte- 
toritml causes of oostroversy between KtinoS 
and Italy, ^ese have bran aeoentuated In 
the last few yemts on aooount of the <da^ d 
their intoresn in the Balkans. ^ ItiBtUi 
GovemmwVs view of the Balkan prohktti fS a 
simple one. It is, in the words d a SSadsi 


* Georgs Giassow : From Dawea to Laeama, 
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S per*, that “the way 6f Balkan and 
an peace passes and will pass throngh 
Sdnie : whoever tries to ignore this reality 
will be frequently and profoundly deluded.” 
In other words Signor Mussolini is determined 
that Italy must in future exercise a dominating 
influence throughout the whole of the Balkans, 
and any nation which tries to prevent this 
consummation is regarded as being actuated 
by unfriendly feelings towards Italy, France 
naturally refuses to subscribe to the view 
that her influence must disappear from the 
Balkans at the behest of the new will of 
Rome. The clash of interests which has 
taken place during the past few years must 
be counted as one of the principal reasons 
of the present ill-feeling between the two 
great latin countries. 

There are unmistakable evidences that 
both France and Italy are using the states 
of the Balkan peninsula as political pawns in 
their own games. On November 14, 19^ 
Italy obtained a firm food-hold over Albania 
by signing with that small state the Treaty 
of Tirana, whereby they have guaranteed to 
each other mntual support and collaboration. 
This treaty has given the greatest pflenoe to 
Tngo-Slavia, the one nation in the Balkans 
who is the most determined opponent of 
Italian expansion in the peninsula. This 
heterogeneous kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes has many internal dissensions Wt 
one powerful factor uniting it, viz. the fear 
that Italy intends to make the Adriatic a 
closed Italian sea. The most suitable reply 
that France could give to the treaty of Tirana 
was, therefore, to conclude a paori with 
Tugo-Slavia, which has given grave dis¬ 
pleasure to Italy, where demonslxations are 
reported to have been held protesting 
against French and Yugo-Slav ‘provocations’ 
It is further reported that Mussolini has 
made another compact of a more binding 
nature with Albania, f These events have 
naturally produced a wide-spread impression 
that the aotual outbreak of hostilities in 
Southern Europe is only a question of time. 
War, oertainiy, is against foe vital interests 
of both France and Italy. After un-paralleled 
financial crisis both have now seen better 
days It is difficult to believe that they are 
going to throw away the results of years of 
careful administration by a war, which, when 
it breaks ouf must be on a gigaotio scale. 



While these arguments on the side of peace 
are obvious, it is oertainiy disconcerting to 
hear from day to day of fronrier incidents, 
which are calciRated to bring about a rupture 
sooner or later. The Fascist press is indulg¬ 
ing in a violent campaign against Francs 
which is replying by giving asylum to 
refugees from Fascist vengeance, even, it is 
said, would-be assassins of Mussolini. 

The pact between Tugo-Siavia and France 
affects not only Italy but also Huagary, 
between whom and Yugo-SIavia, as I have 
already pointed out, there is a standing 
quarrel. The pact ranks France on the side 
of the spoilers of Hungary. * It ranks her 
with Yugo-Slavia against rectification of the 
frontiers imposed by the Peace treaties. In 
this respect, the Pact jjoonrs at a partioulariy 
ill-chosen moment if public opinion has any 
value. British opinion, expressed in the 
House of Lords by public men of the politi¬ 
cal sanity of Lords Buokmaster, Carson and 
Newton, is coming round to the view that 
the Treaty of Trianon has left Hungary in a 
position that is intolerable and ansnstainable. 
Sooner or later the question might be taken 
up in right earnest. In this case France 
would have to set her face against it. This 
will lead France still further from England 
and this accentuated divergence might range 
the two great powers in hostile camps and 
coalitions, in the same manner as before the 
war (Germany and England stood at the head 
respectively of the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente, which dashed themselves to 
pieces in the Great War. 

A oouspionous and, according to many, 
sinister development t of modern international 
relations is the gradual rapproaohment 
between Fascist Italy and the Conserva¬ 
tive Government in Engluid. On the 
29th December 1925 Sir Austen . Cham¬ 
berlain met Signor Mussolini at Rapallo, 
presumably to secure lUdian support in the 
event of trouble with Turkey over Mosul, 
which at that time was coming to a head. 
A fortnight later the question of the Italian 
debt to Britain was settled on terms whi(^ 
were exceedingly favourable to Italy; and 
Sir Austen, in a telegram to Signor 
Volpi the Italian Finance Minister, stated 
that this settlement would “faoilitate the 
inilmid» co-operation in the field of politios 
between the two oountries”. The Rapallo 


* Otto Eothfleld ; Tht Franeo-Serbian Paoi. 
t Seymont Cocks: The War Danger^ 
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coovemtions oaosed much nneasioess in 
Paris and in the following month (Feteraary) 
a Treaty of Mataal Assistance in case of 
-was eonclndcd between Eranoe and 
Turkey. While the mis-undeirstanding be¬ 
tween France and Italy over Albania, Tangier. 
Morocco, etc., went on multiplying Sir 
Austen again met Signor Mussolini at 
Leghorn on Sept. 30, 1926, when they con¬ 
firmed the intimacy of Ango-ftalian relations. 
The next significant event was the appear¬ 
ance of Mr. Winstone Churchill in the 
Mediterranean. After visiting Malta and 
Athens, Mr. Churchill came to Rome and had 
many interviews with Mussolini. All that he 
heard and saw in Italy perfectly enamoured 
him of Fascism and in his enthusiasm he is 
reported to have said, “If I had been an 
Italian I should have been whole-heartedly 
with yon.” No doubt he immensely in¬ 
creased the popularity of his government 
with the ruling classes in Italy. 

The rapproaohment between the British 
and Italian governments has unfortunately 
synchronised with the initiation by England 
of a new policy towards Russia. Liberal and 
labour leaders in England are desirous of 
promoting better understanding between the 
two countries, and Mr. Macdonald’s govern¬ 
ment drafted two treaties with Soviet Russia 
in 1924. The Labour premier was fully 
alive to the situation caused by Russia’s 
anti-British propaganda, and he was closely 
pursuing the subject, when his government 
fell, and the Conservatives came into office. 
His policy was at once reversed and the two 
draft treaties were not ratified. The belief is 
strong on the continent that Sir Austen’s policy 
cf intimate co-operation with the Italian go¬ 
vernment is actuated by hostility towards Russia, 
against which, it is said, the Conservative 
Oovernment is organising a huge coalition 
consisting of Italy, the Baltic States, Poland 
and Roumania. This is forcibly expressed 
by a Roumanian newspaper, viz, the Argos 
■of Bucharest, from which the following 
<]uotation was made in the Manchester 
Omrdian on the 11th March, 1927 

"British policy with regard to Russia, is now 
directed towards strengthening the position of 
the Border States, particularly Poland and Bouma- 
nia, with the co-operation of Italy, which pre¬ 
supposes that Britain is prepared to support Ituian 
ambitions in the Mediterranean and the Near 
East". 

If there is any tmth in this belief about 
Sir Austen’s foreign policy there is retd 
dense for alarm. If the Franco-Italian pro¬ 


blem is linked up with the Anglo-Hussian, 
there is evidently the possibili^ of a i^^eat 
war. Many people firmly believe that a big 
war is soon coming, specially in view of 
the fact that eR prae^eal ^posais on the 
subject of disiamiiment have railed, A eloi»r 
analysis of the European sitnaribn, however, 
dispels any snoh fear. France and Italy 
•.will not soon ooiae to Mows, Reuter sent 
a message (which was published on the llth 
December, 1927) that the two governments 
are shortly appoiating commissioners who 
are to examine all problems which stand in 
the way of a oordial understanding between 
the two countries. Again, the policy of 
boycotting Russia is certain to be reversed 
sooner or later. It is against the economic 
interests of the British peo^: hence it 
cannot stand for long. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
believes that the British pubUo is coming 
round to this view. "The conviction,” says 
he, “has come slowly but surely, that the 
more recent policy of Great Britain to 
Russia has contributed to our industrial 
distress, has lost us profitable trade, and has 
been no insignificant factor in the mischief 
which the Third International is doing in 
the world.” The ex-premier believes that 
Rnssia in Revolution is ceasing to exist, 
that her hands are too full with her own 
internal questions to permit her to piay a 
dangerous game in international politics, 
and that her participation in the Disarma¬ 
ment Conferenee in Geneva shows ftiat 
Russia herself is prepared to revise her 
policy. It is difficult to say how far these 
arguments weigh with the present Govern¬ 
ment in Eogland: the King’s Speech 
and the Foreign Secretary’s own statement 
on Foreign Policy are ominonsly silent on 
Russia. But there is no doubt that the 
present situation cannot last long for the 
further reason that Disarmament in Europe 
is impossible without Russia, and Disarma¬ 
ment is the most vital need of Europe. 

The problem of disarmament, which is 
associated with two other problems, via, 
those of arbitration and security, has present¬ 
ed numerous difficulties and no satisfactory 
solution has yet been reached. The famous 
Washington Gonferenoe of 19.0 resulted in 
an agreement being reached between Enfland, 
America, and Japan as regards their bi^e- 
ship strength; but the Geneva Conference 
which was hcM last year resulted in a fhtseo 
when Amwiea propo^ that the Washington 
naval ratio should be applied to cruisers also. 
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Eei^sd refaeed to accept this Hmitation of 
her ertaiser strength, because she said she 
needed a large cruiser service to patrol _tbe 
empire’s far-flang lines of comnmnication. 
Since then, iiineneans and Englisbmen are 
Naming each otb» for the failnre. It has 
also enabled the Big Navy Group to raise 
the cry of “Imerica in Danger” and it is 
partly responsible fcr the bnge naval estimates 
submitted for approval of Congress. It is 
however fortunate that America has ont 
short her original estimates and that England 
has refused to enter into a race of naval 
armaments with America. 

Oo the subject of the reduction mili¬ 
tary armaments there seem to be two schools 
of thought in Europe. The first would have 
disarmament by an open and full use of the 
League of Nations. Their idea is to declare 
aggressive war as an international offence, 
the same to be defined as the refusal to 
submit one’s dispute to arbitration by the 
League of Nations, In case of any nations 
or nations trying to do so, other nations are 
to use all means in their power, including 
in the last instance also war, to bring the 
offenders to book. This was the idea behind 
Mr. Macdonald’s famous Geneva Protocol 
for the settlement of international disputes. 
Its fate was sealed by the refusal of the 
Conservative government to accept it, though 
it found support from France and some small 
nations. The other school would have 
security by particularising causes of dispute 
and have regional understandings and bi¬ 


lateral agreements on arbitration and security. 
Sir Austen is strongly in favour of this 
method. Bis objections to the Protocol ue 
that it would make Great Britain the unpaid 
police force in Europe. He says that those 
states which fail to find security within the 
framework of the Covenant should conclude 
security pacts with other states in the same 
geographical area. Uis first (perhaps the 
only) triumph was secured at Locarno wheru 
a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee was drawn 
up between Germany, France, Belgium, Great 
Britain and Italy, and Arbitration treaties 
were oonoluded between (1) Germany and 
Poland, (2) Germany and France, (3) Ger¬ 
many and Belgium, and (4) Germany and 
Czecbo-Slovakia. This great Treaty is spoken 
of as introducing a new epoch in the inter- 
naMonal relations of Western Europe, but it 
is regretted that it has not been followed 
up by other engagements of equal value and 
import. Nevertheless, it seems Europe is 
showing signs of stabilisation; and if Russia’s 
participation iast year in the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva realiy means, as many 
people hope, that she is coming back to 
Europe, it may actually be that we are on 
the threshold of a new era in Europe. In 
this new era certainly, disarmament should 
be a feature. On the note of Hope and 
Expectancy, then, one can now bring this 
review of European politics to an end. 
(27-2-1228). 

{Read at a meeting of the Graduated 
Association, Indore) 


TBE FOSTER-MOTHER 

By SITA DEVI 


B INODINI had lived in Rangoon for about 
three or four years. But her facm ex¬ 
pressed anything but regret, when she 
beard from her husband, that perhaps they 
would bsve to leave it for good. 

“Don’t you fed sorry at all ?” asked her 
husband Nriprak "Ton have lived here a 
pretty long time.” 

Binodini frowned as she replied, ‘Not a 
biL What is fh«:e to feel sorry for ?” After 
a white, she added, "The only thing that 


tronbies me is anxiety for Kfaoka (bab:g 
boy).” 

"Why trouble about Ehoka asked her 
husband, “he is going with you.” 

"He is”, his wife said> ‘out bis 'Amma 
is not If she is not with him, be will 
ndtber eat nor sleep. He will pester me to- 
death within two days. He is. old enon^, 
too, to have a memory and won’t easily 
forgd. No other servant would do for bim.'’^ 

Khoka was the only odld of Kripeah and 
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Bioodini. He was fortanate enough to 
possess a personal attendant, viz, an Ayah. 
Everybody in the honse called her Ayah, 
hat Ehofca for reasons known only to him- 
fadf, called her ‘Amma’ (mother). The Ayah 
hailed from Madras, was about forty years 
of ago, of a very dark complexion, and pos¬ 
sess^ of a very hot temper. She mast have 
possessed some sort of a name among her 
relatives and friends, bat none in this honse 
knew of it She was fast Ayah and Amma 
here. She came at the time when Khoka 
came and all knew that she bad come to 
stay. She knew it, too. 

But trouble arose with this question of 
leaving Burma. The Ayah won’t leave the 
land of her adoption and Khoka won’t leave 
the Ayah. What was to be done ? 

“frothing can be done”, said Nripesh to 
his wife. ^‘Be prepared to listen to bis 
howls for a few days at least. She might 
love him like her own child, bnt she won’t 
be willing to leave her land, her friends and 
relatives for his sake.” 

“But what’s the harm in asking her?” 
Binodini asked. “We are not compelling her 
to go. After all, she is a woman, and women 
are accustomed to leave everything—home, 
friends and relatives, for the sake of love.” 

“Very well’, said Nripesh, “do as yon 
please.” 

Jnst at this moment Khoka came back 
from his morning walk, with his Ayah. 
Binodini hesitated a bit, then laid her proposal 
before the Ayah. 

The woman remained silent for a few 
minutes. Probably she was weighing the 
pros and cons in her mind. Then a sigh 
escaped her. “I will go, madam”, she said. 

Binodini was astonished. She had never 
thought that the Ayah would agree and 
agree so quickly. “I shall increase your pay”, 
she said. 

“I don’t want it, madam”, the woman 
answered. ‘ (Jive me twenty rupees, as usudi. 
1 am not going for the money.” Saying this 
she took up her small charge, and started 
out for a walk again. Binodini did not pre¬ 
vent her, though the sun was quite hot. A 
great load seemed to be off her mind, now 
that the Ayah had consented to go. Her 
boy was too turbulent to be managed by 
any other person. During the day time, hie 
mother could suffer him somehow, but at 
night he was insafferable, because he did 
not believe in letting anybody rest Some 
nights, he would go on shouting for eight or 


ten hours with andimiuiahBd vigour. Neither 
scolding nor spanking could stop him. He 
insisted on being carried about. He failed 
to understand; that night was scarcely the 
proper time for such exeroise. Nripesh lost 
his temper completely one night, iand gave 
him a hearty dap on the ohi^k. Ne^- 
less to say, it did not have the deiced 
effect, but quite the contrary. Binodli^’s up- 
braidings, mixed with the howls of her off¬ 
spring, finished whaterer hope he had of 
getting any sleep. 

Morning came, hud Nrij^ahfa found to his 
dismay, that there wta» mote in store 
for him. The noctuntd tectuires Ms wife 
were barely the prdiminary. When the Ayah 
heard, on her arHvol, that .Khoka had been 
beaten at night for howling, she forgot Rme, 
place and person and began to give her <^i- 
nion of snoh conduct In tUs line, even 
Rangoon possessed no rival to Khoka’s 
Amma. So Nripesh swallowed his morning 
cup of tea in a hurry and went out, while 
Binodini devoted her entire attention to a 
piece of long-forgotten embroidery. Only 
the cook, Haranath, turned np his nose and 
made some remarks about spoiling servants 
with too much indulgence. 

That evening, as usual, Binodini harried 
Haranath to get dinner ready for Khoka and 
herself. The Ayah used to leave at half past 
seven in the evening and Binodini had to 
finish her dinner before that; otherwise she 
had to go without it, owing to the pranks Of 
of her son. Khoka was given his dinner by 
the Ayah, then she took him away to put 
him to bed. 

The Ayah would leave as soon as the 
boy fell asleep. But this evening, Binodini 
found her still in the house, as she came in, 
after finishing her dinner. She was sle^hBg 
on a torn mat, by the side of Khoka’s co^ 
Bioodini was astonished and, idter standing 
silent for a few minutes, she Shooh Bie Ayah 
up. “Won’t you go home ?” sfaft aticed. 

The woman yawned and sat up. She was 
going to stay mi, she said. She would 
not let Khoka be imten for crying at night 
Let master and madmn sleep, ^e would 
carry the child about If madam would 
kindly give hm: four pice, she would buy 
some bread for supper. 

Binodini was so oveijoyed at the prce- 
peot of a peaceful night, that she ,||mve 
the woman four annas instead of the loar 
pioa> ahe asked for. 

This arrangement beoame permanent. 
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Niipeeh and Binodlni were dismissed from 
smreioe of their young hopeful at night. 
The Ayah took &eir place. She would walk 
about the greater part of the night, with the 
boy in her arms, but she did not seem at all 
exhausted at the break of day. She would 
work as hard as ever. Binodini felt a bit 
ashamed about it, and proposed an increase 
in wages. But the Ayah refused. She was_ 
alone in the world, she said. What would' 
she do with more money ? 

Thus a few months passed by, then came 
tiiis plan of leaving Burma. Even this failed 
to make the Ayah give up. Binodini was 
really surprised and ran to Nripesh with the 
news as soon he came in. "Look here,” she 
said, “Ehoka is right in calling her Amma. 
She must have been his own mother in some 
previous birth, otherwise she would never 
make such a sacrifice for him.” 

Nripesh diverted the conversation into 
another channel, with a timely joke. 

The day fixed for their departure soon 
arrived. Binodini finished her packing with 
great difficulty. The pile of luggage was a 
sight! The Ayah did not take long to pack, 
as her luggage consisted of a single basket 
She walked about the lane furiously with 
Ehoka in her arms. She had a life-long 
acquaintance with this soil She was leaving 
it now, perhaps for ever. God alone knew 
whether she would ever return. 

When actually in the steamer she 
became extremely uncomfortable. This was 
her first voyaga She became sea-sick 
almost at once. But Ehoka was a hard 
taskmaster. He howled as usual to be 
carried about His mother tried to soothe 
him and bribed him profusely with oranges, 
biscuits and sweets, but Ehoka refused to be 
quiet Then Nripesh came and pulled the 
boy by the arm. This cured the Ayah. She 
sat up ani taking the child from his father, 
staggered away to the deck with him. 

The three days in the steamer passed by 
in this fashion. Landing in Calcutta, Binodini 
sighed with relief. Nripresh, too, looked 
forward to meeting his old friends and rela¬ 
tives. Only Ehoka and his Ayah remained 
with clouded faces. 

But one gets accustomed to every condi¬ 
tion in life. Gradually the streets and lanes* 
became femiliar, she got acquainted with 
the shopmen and could tell you where they 
sold cheap and where they sold dear. The 
neighbours, too, became friendly, though she 
cCuld not speak Bengali, and underwood it 


but little. She had accepted her fate. There 
was not going to be any more trouble on 
her account. 

But trouble was brewing in another quarter, 
behind the curtain which separates things 
seen from things unseen. Fate was pre¬ 
paring to strike a blow. Suddenly, an ill¬ 
ness of a few days carried ofi Binodini, 
leaving her well-ordered home devastated and 
her husband and child desolate. Nripesh got 
such a shook that for a week or two, he 
could not even look at the face of the world. 

He was in business. The loss of his 
dearly beloved wife made him neglect it too 
mnoh. The consequence was that it was 
rained, leaving him in debt up to his neck. 

But however heart-broken a man might 
be, he has to go out in search of food. If 
he is alone in the world, he gets leave to 
mourn, for a few days. But one, who has 
got other mouths to fill, does not get even 
that much consolation. So Nripesh did not 
get leave to weep for his wife. He had to 
go out in search of work, because he had a 
son. Jobs are not to be had for the asking 
in Calcutta, and only candidates know how 
hard it is to secure one. But Dame Pate 
had got tired of Nripesh for a moment 
after having shown such a good deal of 
attention to him. So he found a job of a 
kind. It was none too good, but good 
enough for him in his present position. He 
left his old bouse and rented a small one 
in a dark dingy lane of the metropolis. 

Then trouble began about the servants. 
It was impossible to keep both now. He 
could not afford such a luxury on his 
present salary. Bat one servant could hardly 
do the work of both. Even when his wife 
was living, they needed two servants. So it 
was out of the question now, to try to do 
with one. But one must consider one’s 
financial condition, too. 

Nripesh dedded to send the cook Hara- 
nath away. The Ayah would have to man¬ 
age the oooking somehow. He knew, she 
wonld not be mnoh of a Success in that line, 
at first, but they would have to bear it. 
But he could not think of sending the Ayah 
away. She was a woman and she had been 
brought away from her home and relatives, 
and so had a special claim on them. Then 
nobody else oonld manage the child. His 
mother had left him and now if the Ayah 
left, too, it would be a bard.jcb to keep the 
child from {dning away. So Horanath left 
Nripesh secured a post for him in a friend’s 
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honse Rod sent him there. The Ayah went 
to Gook, with Xhoka in her arms. She ased 
tamarind and pepper with a free hand and 
served breakfast to Nripesh. But the poor 
eeotleman choked on the first mouthfal. 
He was afraid of hurting the Ayah’s feeling, 
and so tried to go on bravely. But she did 
not lack In intelligence. She understood, 
and tears of shame started to her eyes. 

Next day, Nripesh went and fetched 
back Haranatfa. This time the Ayah left 
of herself. She knew very well that the 
Babu could not afford to keep two servants. 
As she could not manage alone, she went. 
She fled, leaving Khoka, in the dark. 
Nripesh asked where she was going. She 
replied that a fellow-oonntrywoman of hers 
lived close by. She would put up with her 
for a day or two, then she would look for 
another job. 

Nripesh was at his wit’s end. He did 
not know what to do. He could have done 
without eating, but how to manage his work, 
with Khoka thrown completely in his hands, 
and how to find time for eating, bathing and 
sleeping ? 

The meals were all right that day, thanks 
to Haranath, but troubles were in store for 
him at night. He worked up to twelve, 
leaving Khoka in the charge of Haranath. 
The poor man ran about like one demented, 
with the howling child in his arms. After 
finishing his work, Nripesh went to sleep. 
Haranath came and deposited Khoka by his 
side with a sigh of relief. After shrieking 
continually for three or four hours, the 
child had fallen asleep, exhausted. So a faint 
hope began to glimmer in his father’s mind, 
that perhaps the night might pass ofl in peace. 

But it proved to be completely futile. 
Khoka was punctual as an alarm clock, and 
his howls broke the stillness of the night 
just at the usual time. Haranath deserted 
Ms master most treacherously. Nripesh called 
him again and again, but his sleep was too 
deep to be disturbed. So he carried about 
his son in a rage with the whole creation. 
Khoka would have received the spanking of 
bis life, but the memory of his dead mother, 
paralysed his father’s arm. Khoka was mother 
less and on the highway to becoming fatherless 
ts well, if he went on at this rate. He want¬ 
'd to throttle the Ayah in his rage. She 
leed not have made such a show of self- 
espect. Nobody had asked her to go. 

That day, while in the ofiSce, he confided 
lis troubles to noany of his friends. He was 
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too anxious to work properiy. He wondered 
what t'ne boy was doing. He had lost much 
of his faith in Haranath. He knew now that 
the man would not go much out of his way, 
in order to take proper care of Khoka. 

The friends gave him proper adyiee. 
“How long will you continue in this state ? 
they asked. “Marry a grown-up girl, and she 
will take care of the child, as well as of yon. 
Servants will nevmr look irfter children pro¬ 
perly.” Nripesh felt so disgusted that he 
could barely answer them civilly. 

Returning home, he was printed with a 
long list of the misdeeds of his son, by 
Haranath. He could find no solution to this’ pro¬ 
blem. He told Haranath he . did not want any 
dinner, and sat down in his room to tbin£ 
He conld hear plainly Khoka’s violent protests 
against being fed by Haranath. He was kick¬ 
ing the plates and glasses, biting and soratoh- 
ing Haranath, and generally making him¬ 
self as tronblesome as he possibly could. 

Nripesh sat down to work, ordering Hara- 
nath to put the child to sleep as quickly as 
possible. 

Haranath had no objection. He ran about 
with Khoka, swang him in his arms, danced 
him up and down, sung to him in his harsh 
cracked voice and thus managed to put him 
to sleep finally. Nripesh looked at his watch 
and found it was nearly half past nina He 
was feeling utterly exhaust^ for many 
reasons, and so did not feel like working up 
to twelve at night. He laid himself down 
by the sleeping Khoka, hoping to snatch a 
bit of sleep. That Khoka would not diW a 
long respite, he know very well. 

Bnt when finally he woke up, the sun Was 
quite high up in the heavens. He was amaaed 
and looked at his watch. It iadfioated a qdmt- 
ter to nine. He looked beside Mm, where 
Khoka had been sleeping. He shonted iot 
his servant and asked him when he came, 
where the child had gone. 

Haranath bad entered witK a face as 
clouded as the July sky. With thilame expres¬ 
sion on his face, he replied, “He base gone 
out for a walk with his Amma.” 

Nripesli could hardly believe his ears, “With 
his Amma ?” He asked again, "When did she 
come 

“She came back last evening and wah 
hiding in that small room,” the servant replied. 
“I did not see her then. But as Khoka 
got up, crying, in the night, she came oat 
She carried him about till five in the mora- 
ing. Just hsU an hour ago, she got ‘up 
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from her sleep and took Khoka out for a 
walk”. 

A load seemed to be lifted from Nrioesh’s 
mind. He could have done without his 
meals, but he could not brook the howls of 
his son day and night. Besides the child 
was sufferine from extreme neglect. He saw 
that he could not afford to be economical at 
his son’s expense. He must either earn 
more, or cut down expenses elsewhere. 

Haranath had been standing before him 
up to this. He wanted to know what the 
njaster decided. Upon seeing that he kept 
silent, he muttered, “Toen dismiss me, sir.” 

“Who will cook then ?” Nrinesh asked. 

Haranath cheered up, “Then shall the Ayah 
go ?” he asked. 

“Who will look after the boy ?” the 
master asked. 

“You said yon would not keep two”, Hara¬ 
nath said, a bit surprised. 

“That’s none of your concern.” Nripesh 
said. “Go and attend to your kitchen”. Hara¬ 
nath went away, disgusted. 

The Ayah came back at this moment, with 
her little charge. She saluted Nrinesh silently, 
and went in. Nripesh called her back. 

The Ayah surmised that there was going 
to be some discussion about her pay. So 
before Nripesh could say anything, she 
began on her own side of the 

cam She could not live without the 
child, she said. She had left country and 
kin for him. So how could she give him 
up now ? She knew that the master was 
hard up. Very well, she did not want 
wages. She would be content to work for 
board and lodging. She would keep an 
account and take all the money due to her 
from' Khoka, when he grew up and became 
a judge. Khoka’s mother left the child in 
her care, at the time of her death. So she 
was determined to stay. 

The matter dropped there, for the time 
being. Nrip^h thought that he was at the 
end of his froubles. Everything went on 
all right, except for the perpetual warfare 
between the cook and the Ayah. In a few 
days Nripesh understood that this thing 
was not as negligible as it appeared. Hara¬ 
nath was an old servant and the Ayah was a 
woman who had sacrificed ranch for him. 
He did not know whose side to take. So 
he went on perpetually postponing the 
settlement of their disputes. The result 
was not very satisfactory. An open quarrel 
would have cleared the atmosphere, but 


now it went on boiling like subterranean 
lava and threatened dire happenings. (These 
two became sworn enemies. There was no 
doubt that thev would at once fly at each 
other’s throat, if opportunity occurred. 

Suddenly, trouble appeared from another 
point of the compass. Nripesh had a neigh¬ 
bour of the goldsmith caste. Whatever 
these people might lack, they did not lack 
money. Money shrieked aloud from every¬ 
thing they said, did and wore. 

One fine morning, a very small child of 
this house was found riding on a tricycle. 
The whole neighbourhood looked on agape. 
The child's small legs could hardly reach 
the pedals, but somehow it had got into the 
heads of their relatives that rich peoples’ 
children rode on tricycles. So a tricycle 
had been procured and a servant was drag¬ 
ging it about, with its small rider, from one 
end of the lane to the other. 

As soon as Khoka saw the thing, he 
jumped down from Ayah’s arms and ran 
towards it. The Ayah picked him up again, 
asking, “Where are you going ?” 

Khoka struggled frantically, saying he 
would not be carried about, he wanted a 
tricycle too. Tlie Oriya servant, in charge 
of the other small boy, grinned from ear to ear 
at this demand of Khoka. He was immensely 
pleased at the affluence of his own master 
and at the poverty of the Ayah’s. The Ayah 
called him every sort of name, she could 
remember, and. taking Khoka forcibly up, 
came back home, still shouting vituperations. 
Haranath poked his head out of the kitchen 
and asked what the matter was. 

In reply, the Ayah made sweeping 
generalisations about the Oriya people, 
which had they heard it, would have been 
far from pleasing to them. Khoka’s shrieks 
of rage continued unabated. 

Nripesh came back at this time from his 
morning walk and told Haranath to hurry 
with his breakfast; otherwise he would be 
late for office. Khoka ran to his father and 
pulled him by the sleeve of his coat. Nri¬ 
pesh passed his hand over his son’s curly 
hair, asking, “What’s it Khoka ?” 

“Will you buy me a tricycle, father ?” 
asked Khoka. 

Nripesh could never refuse anything 
to anybody. He did not know how to do 
it So without stopping to think for a 
moment, be replied at once, “Yes, I shall. 
But let me go to my office now, or the 
Sahib will beat me.” 
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Bat Khoka was too eager to secure the 
tricycle, and did not let him off so easily. 
“When will you bring it ?”, he asked ; 
“in the evening ?” 

Nripesh had to get rid of him at any 
cost. “I shall bring it to-morrow morning,” 
he said. This mention of a definite time, 
satisfied his son, who now left hold of his 
father and went away. 

Nripesh forgot all about it, the minute 
he left his house, but his son’s memory proved 
to be very much stronger. Next morning, 
Nripesh got up and found trouble ready for 
him. Khoka was refusing to wash his face, 
take his breakfast, or to go out. He had 
been promised a tricycle, and he was waiting 
for it. 

Nripesh was at his wit’s end. How 
could he purchase anything so costly ? 
It was as much as he could do to make two 
ends meet. Why was he fool enough to 
make such a promise ? He could have 
bought it, had he been able to borrow some 
money. But his friends were not fools. 
They were ready enough to borrow, but 
seldom to lend. 

But he must pacify the aggrieved 
motherless child So he covered one mis¬ 
take by making another mistake. “Go 
darling and play,” he comforted his son, 
“I shall bring it certainly to-morrow, I pro¬ 
mise you.” Khoka was satisfied for the 
time being and he went to have his milk. 

After finishing his office work Nripesh 
tried everywhere to purchase a tricycle on 
credit, or on the Instalment payment system. 
But nobody agreed to give him credit. Next 
he tried to borrow money, but was unsuccess¬ 
ful. Late in the evening he returned home 
beaten and hopeless, and fell down on his 
bed, exhausted. The servant tried to per¬ 
suade him to have dinner, but he refused. 

Next morning, he felt too sick at heart, 
to wish to get up. How was he going to 
show his face to Khoka ? He covered 
himself up to his head in his blanket, and 
remained lying on his bed. But Khoka was 
not to be fooled so easily. He came up 
and began to try to full off the blanket, 
crying. “Get up father, it is late. Won’t 
you bring me ray tricycle now ?” 

Nripesh’s heart seemed about to burst. 
Ob, shame on his life and love ! He had 
not power enough to satisfy his child’s 
smallest demand. What answer could he 
give his son ? 

Khoka finally succeeded in pulling off his 


blanket. “Where is my tricycle ?” he asked. 
"When are you going to bring it ?” 

Nripesh pushed away his son in despera¬ 
tion. “Go away”, he said ; “you are a naughty 
child. You tease me very ranch.” 

Khoka had never been so treated in his 
small life. He threw himself down on the 
floor, and began to scream as loud as he 
could. The Ayah was busy in the next 
room. Hearing him cry, she rushed in, and 
picked him up. She looked at Nripesh, 
intending to give him a piece of her mind, 
but found that be bad covered bis faoe 
with both hands and tears were trickling 
from between the fingers. 

She went out of the room, carrying 
Khoka. She brought him a large quantity 
of sweets, which made him forget his woes 
for the time being. Then she asked, “Why 
did you hurt father f You are very naughty.” 

Khoka was surprised at the charge. He 
had not hurt father, he replied. On the 
other hand, his father had pushed him away. 
The Ayah told him not to pester his father 
for the tricycle any more and then she would 
give him a very good present. Father would 
cry, if he asked for it again. Good children 
should not make their father cry. 

It was too great a sacrifice to ask of 
Khoka. But he had received a great shook, 
on seeing his father cry. It had rendered 
him speechless temporarily. So looking at 
the Ayah, with sad eyes, he agreed to her terms. 

When the Ayah came back with Khoka, 
she found that Nripesh had neither taken 
his tea, nor gone out. He was sitting in 
the same place, like one petrified. She put 
down tlie child. He went and stood by his 
father and said, “ Father, take your tea, I 
won’t ask you for the tricycle again.” 

Nripesh rushed into the next room, 
to hide his tears. Khoka looked at Ayah, 
and found her in tears, too. This was too much 
and he cried out aloud. He could not under¬ 
stand why everybody should cry at the 
mention of the tricycle. The#Ayah quieted 
him with great difficulty. 

After finishing her breakfast, in the after¬ 
noon, she put the child to sleep, and prepared 
to go out. She never spoke to Haranath, if 
she could avoid it But to-day she went to 
him of her own accord and spoke to him 
very civilly. She was going out on urgent 
business, she said. Would Haranath kindly 
look after the child for a bit and give him 
his milk after he got up ? She would be 
sure to return before four in the evening. 
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Haranatfa had not the slightest intention 
of doing anything for her. Bat he had to 
agree, as he did not know how to refuse. 

Ehoka got up at the usaal time, and began 
to shout when he found that the Ayah was 
absent. When Haranath went to give him 
his milk, he kicked the cup of milk out of 
his hand. Fortunately, the Ayah returned 
within a few minutes, otherwise things 
would have gone badly with Khoka and 
Haranath. 

At the sight of the Ayah, Khoka was about 
to begin his howls again, when he was 
picked up suddenly and carried to the 
bedroom. Next moment, he found himself 
seated on a tricycle, and being dragged from 
this side of the room to that Khoka’s joy 
knew no bounds. Haranath rushed in to find 
out the cause of the sudden silence, and 
upon finding it went away, very much 
dissatisfied. Haranath took money from 
his master, whereas the Ayah worked 
without any remuneration, whatever. So 
Haranath felt himself a bit inferior to the 
Ayah. Now that the Madrasi woman had got 
this tricycle, she would go higher up in the 
master’s estimation. But where did she get 
the money ? 

As soon as Nripesh returned, Haranath 
rushed to him with the news. He was sur¬ 
prised and sent for the Ayah at once. When 
she came, he asked her where she got the 
money from, to buy the tricycle. The Ayah 
answered that Khoka’s mother had left a cer¬ 
tain sum of money with her, at the time of 
her death. It was to be used for the child, 
in case of urgent necessity. She had bought 
the tricycle with that money. 

The thing seemed credible enough. Nri¬ 
pesh felt a little hurt at the thought that 
Binodini had not done justice to him. She 
could not believe that he would look after 
the child carefully enough. She need not 
have left money for her son. That money, 
too, she had not left with him, but with the 
Ayah. Was she afraid that he would steal 
it ? 

But the next moment he felt ashamed of his 
thoughts. Had not bis treatment of their son 
justified Binodini’s actions ? He could not 
fulfill the slightest wish of the boy. It was 
because Khoka’s mother knew his worthless¬ 
ness. that she had acted like that. 

Khoka was about to give up food and 
drink at the joy of possessing the tricycle. 
He would have remained on it day and night, 
had he been given his own way. Har anath 


could run faster, dragging the tricycle. So 
Khoka wanted him all the time and had no 
use for the Ayah. In the morning, even 
before she had got up, Haranath and Khoka 
were out in the lane with the tricycle. Even 
the Oriya servant of the other house looked 
on amazed at their rompings and joyous 
shouts. 

• A fierce look came into the woman’s 
eyes. She went down into the lane and 
called, “Come darling, have your milk.” 

The child shook its head violently, saying. 
“Shan’t. Don’t want milk. Faster, Haranath!” 

The Ayah picked him up bodily from 
the tricycle. Addressing Haranath, she 
delivered a very sharp speech. Those 
servants she said, who were most eager for 
money, were the least eager for doing their 
work properly. He had not yet lighted the 
kitchen fire, was the Babu’s breakfast going 
to be cooked on air ? Who asked him to 
take out Khoka ? There were other persons 
to take care of him. 

Khoka protested violently against this 
forcible removal from the tricycle. He bit 
and kicked the Ayah, and tore out her hair 
by the handful. But she did not let go. 
She brought him upstairs and made him 
take his milk, bread and eggs. As soon as 
she released him, he ran straight to^ the 
kitchen. “Come out, Haranath,” he called ; “let’s 
run a race again.” 

Haranath had not courage enough to 
declare open warfare against the Ayah, though 
he was ready enough to backbite and slander. 
He knew very well that he would be no 
match for her in warfare. He would have 
to acknowledge defeat within five minutes 
and an appeal to the master would bring 
no satisfactory results. So he refused Khoka’s 
invitation very promptly. He went on putting 
coal in the oven, saying, “No, little master, you 
go to your Ayah. It I take you out again, 
she will swallow me up alive. 1 don’t want 
to butt in. I have onough work of my own.” 

So Khoka bad to return to his Ayah. 
But her heart seemed to have become 
paralysed. It did not seem to fill to over¬ 
flowing with joy, when she clasped Khoka 
in her arms. The child seemed different 
somehow. It was not the same Khoka, who 
preferred Amma even to his own mother. 
Even such an utter good-for-nothing as 
Haranath could entice him away. She went 
I on with her daily routine of washing, feeding 
and putting the child to sleep, but the joy 
seemed to have gone out of all these. She 
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passed the afternoon somehow, and towards 
ereniDg, prepared to take out the child for 
a walk. 

But as soon as she had finished 
dressing him, he began to cry for the tri¬ 
cycle. The Ayah got fed up and threatened 
to throw the thing into the river, if be 
howled for it day and night. If she had 
known that he would be so naughty, she 
would not have got it for him. 

Eboka struggled out of her arms and 
ran to Haranath. “Come out, Haranatb,” he 
called. "I shall play with yon. Amma is 
wicked, I won’t go to her.” 

Haranath put bis head out of the 
kitchen-door and said, “No darling, go to 
your Amma. I cannot fight with her all the 
time for yon.” 

His tone was sarcastic, and it made the 
Ayah’s bones burn with anger. Bat she 
was afraid of the child falling down the 
stairs. So she had to go and pick him up 
again. 

The child held to its purpose. He wanted 
the tricycle. The Ayah felt inclined to tear 
her own hair in anger. Why on earth did 
she go and get the hateful thing ? The child 
was getting estranged from her. 

Sne held out many lovely promises to 
the child, and for the time being he gave up 
the project of riding on the tricycle. They 
were to go by tram to the zoological gardens, 
the Ayah said, and look at huge tigers and 
elephants. But when after an hour’s walking 
about, they neither got into a tram nor 
reached the zoological gardens, Khoka 
became furious with his Amma. Reaching 
home, he ran to his father first with this 
tale of the Ayah’s faithlessness, then to 
Haranath. Whe she came to give him his 
milk, be bit with all his might into her 
hand. 

The Ayah was fed up with his temper. 
So giving him a small slap on the back, she 
cried out, “You are a most naughty boy. 
Look, how my hand is bleeding.” 

As Eboka let out a liowl of rage, at this 
treatment, Haranath ran to him and picked 
him up. He passed his hand over and over 
the child’s body, saying, “It’s true what 
people say ;—‘one who shows more affection, 
than a mother, must be a witch.’ As soon 
as the child’s father turns his back, the 
child gets it all right, tliough in his 
father’s presence, he is nearly choked with 
caresses. But who shall tell him ? We are 
mere servants who work for money.” 


Though the Ayah did not know much 
Bengali, she could gather the gist of Haranath’s 
harangue. Any other time, this would have 
led to a miniature civil war. She would 
have made short work of him. But she had 
lost heart at the child’s faithlessness. So 
she remained silent, only her eyes glared 
like those of a tigress, bereft of her cubs. 

Next morning, the tricycle had disappear¬ 
ed. Ehoka howled loud enough to bring 
down the skies. Nripesh began to rebuke 
the servant for leaving the front door o^n 
at all times. Haranath went on retorting 
with innuendoes. There might be thieves 
inside, he hinted. The 4yab alone remained 
silent. 

After the storm bad blown over, the 
house became unnaturally silent Nripesh 
sat down to his work, Haranath went to the 
bazaar. Eboka cried himself to sleep, leaving 
half his milk untasted. The Ayah sat silent 
on the verandah. 

Suddenly Haranath rushed in, very much 
excited, “Sir,” he cried, “the tricycle has 
been traced.” 

The figure of the woman on the verandah 
became tense with some feeling. “Where is 
it ?” asked Nripesh. 

“There is a shop in the street corner, run 
by a Madrasi,” Haranath said. “They repair 
and sell old cycles there. The Ayah had 
taken the cycle there early in the morning. 
She has told them to sell it” 

Nripesh could hardly believe his ears. 
Why should the Ayah behave like this ? 
She had never misappropriated a penny 
worth of thing ever since she came to work. 
As long as she had worked for pay, she had 
spent most of her earnings on the child. 
And now that she worked without pay, she 
took even greater care of the child. Why 
did she do it ? But Haranath would never 
dare to bring such a charge against her, 
unless he was positively certain. He had 
too much respect for his skin. Nripesh did 
not know what to do. 

“Are you quite certain ?” he asked 

Haranatb. 

“Should I speak if I was not certain ? 
he replied. “She is not my enemy, that I 
should bring false charges against her. We 
have worked together for many years,” 

Nripesh called the Ayah. She came in 
and stood waiting. Nripesh asked her 
whether she had removed the tricycle. She 
confessed she had done so. 

Nripesh found himself in a greater -fix 
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than ever. What was he to do with her ? 
He could not think of handing her over to 
the police. The amount of money, he owed 
her, for her services, would have easily 
fetched half a dozen tricycles. She must 
have done it because she was in want. 
Nripesh had never given her anything, even 
for necessary expenses. He was more to 
blame, because he had driven her to theft, 
with his want of consideration. He did not 
even want to dismiss her, because then 
there would be nobody to take care of the 
child. But he must reprimand her, other¬ 
wise the other servants would begin to 
follow her. 

But even this was very hard to do. No¬ 
body bad ever rebuked her. All seemed to 
have forgotten that she was a paid servant. 
She had lived like one of the family. So 
Nripesh did not know how to begin. After 
much deliberation, he said, “But never do it 
again. If you want money, ask me for it” 

Haranath had been waiting outside, with 
his shopping basket in hand, eager to hear 
the sentence passed on the Ayah. But when 
he heard it, a burning wave of anger swept 
over him. Why did not the master offer the 
hateful woman ten rupees as a reward? 
Had not she done a very nobl^ deed ? He 
went off muttering to herself. 

As soon as Haranath had gone, the Ayah 
seemed to wake up from a trance. “I shall 
go, Babu,” she said. “I won’t work here any 
more. I shall send back the tricycle.” 

Leaving Nripesh speechless with per¬ 
plexity, and never casting a look at Khoka, 
the woman passed ont of the house. When 
Nripesh sent Haranath after her, to bring 
her back, she was no longer to be seen. 

They looked after the child somehow be¬ 
tween them. Nripesh had given up all hopes 
of going to his office, when the unexpected 
re-appearance of the tricycle facilitated 
matters for him. A young Madrasi boy 
brought it over, but he could give them very 
little information. He could only say that 
a woman had placed it with them early in 
the morning, and had just a while ago asked 
him to bring it over here. He knew her but 
very slightly and could not say where she 
had gone. 

The days passed on, one by one. Khoka 
gave bis father no end of trouble, but as 


nothing was heard of the Ayah, he had nO' 
option but to bear it. Haranath could not 
cope with all the work, single-handed, so a 
part-time maid-servant also made her ap¬ 
pearance. The work was done no better, but 
the silence of the house was shattered with 
interminable quarrels between the two 
servants. 

Nearly a month had gone by. One morn¬ 
ing, Nripesh was trying vainly to work with 
Khoka seated on his lap. Haranath came in 
and informed him that a man was asking to 
see him. 

Nripesh told him to bring the man inside. 
A minute later, an old Chinese, followed 
Haranath into the room. Nripesh stared at 
the man, in amazement. He wondered 
what the fellow wanted with him. 

Upon being questioned, the man answered 
in broken English that he had a pawnshop 
near-by. A woman who gave this address as 
that of her own, had pawned a gold necklace 
with him some time ago. But he was being 
called home, on very urgent business. So 
he was informing all his clients. If they paid 
back the money within twenty days he 
would give up the interest and return them 
their things. Else he would have to sell up 
and go away. 

Nripesh asked on what date the woman 
had borrowed money. The Chinese gave the 
exact date. 

Nripesh saw everything clearly now. It 
was not Khoka’s dead mother, but the living 
foster-mother, who had given up her all to 
bring a smile to the baby face. He knew the 
gold necklace When Binodini was alive, 
the Ayah would sometimes put it round 
her white neck, to see how it suited her. 
She always used to say that sbe was keeping 
it for a present to Khoka’s bride. 

Nripesh dismissed the Chinese, saying 
that the woman did not work there any 
longer. 

Days passed on again. But the atmos¬ 
phere of the house grew darker and darker. 
The fountain of love had dried up. Of the 
two who were the personification of love in 
this home, one had been taken away by Ood. 
Another disappeared behind the mysterious 
veil of destiny, and Nripesh never knew 
anything more about her. 
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T his colossal statue, of which a photograph 
is being published for the first time, was 
discovered by Mr. Carlleylo, in the 
Nirvana temple at Kasia in the seventies 
of the last century. Both the temple and 
the statue were found in a damaged con¬ 
dition. Carlleyle restored the temple, and 
the Statue was 
ilso repaired by 
him with its frag¬ 
ments found buried 
within and below 
the pedestal. It is 
said in the texts 
that at the time 
of the Dreat 
Decease, the Buddha 
had lain upon his 
right side with his 
head to the north 
and legs one upon 
the other. Accord¬ 
ingly, the image 
depicts him reclin¬ 
ing on his right 
side, the head rest¬ 
ing on a cushion 
pointing to the 
north and the face 
turned to the west. 

The right hand is folded and placed under the 
right cheek, while the left is stretched along 
the body. The hair is represented in gurls 
ind there is the prominent ‘ushnisa.” The 
oody is covered with drapery characterized 
ay folds. In front of the pedestal there 
ire three figures in mourning attitude, one 
af which, Subhadra, the last convert of 
Buddha, sits with his back turned towards 
the visitor. The statue is made of reddish 
sandstone. It is 20 ft long and 3 ft high. 
The length of the pedestal is 23 ft 9 in the 
areadth 6ft 6 in. the height varying from 
Ift. 3 in. to 2 ft. 6 in. The Buddhists, who 
now worship in the temple, have painted 
the sculpture in gold dust and covered 
it with silken robes which hide 


the limbs and the sculptured drapery 
from view. 

Below the central figure of the pedestal 
there is an inscription which has been 
deciphered by Dr. Fleet as follows. 

(1) Di-yadharmmfi-yani mahaviharaevamino 
Haribalasya. 


(2) Pratima ch = ejani Ghatita Rdne— 
Ma (?) Svarona”* 

Dr. Vogel supplies '‘na" for the missing 
syllable and reads ‘mathurena’ for 'masvarena’i' 
so that the translation runs as follows. 

“This is the gift of Haribala, master of the 
great Vihara. And this image was fashioned 
by Dina, an inhabitant of Mathura.” 

Prom the characters of the inscription 
the date of the sculpture has been assigned 
to the 5th cent. A.D. ie. to the Gupta period. 
If Dr. Vogel’s reading be accepted, then 
its sculptor must have hailed from Mathura. 


* Corpus Inscriptionum Indioarum, Vol HI 
No. 69. 0 . 272. 

t A.ai. ]9O0-()r.pr>. 49.-50. 
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MDd^ Bat America had tried her etreogth 
1& imi’ o«h Oivil War and was confident in 
hu own power to resist by force of arms 
may power In a contest in her own neigh¬ 
bourhood. In her own waters—the 
FaeiSo—she was as sot upon non-inbsrferenoe 
M Britain in the Saez canal and her persis- 
teaoe gained the victory in time. The 
sitiiation hnng in the balance until the close 
of tbe last century, when with the annexa- 
tions of Hawaii and the Phillipines, and the 
extension of her inflaence in the Pacific, she 
was in a position admitting of no serions 
rivalry, in the two Americas, on the part of 
«ny power in the world. Britain had to 
bow before the logic of facts and by the 
Hay-Pannceforte treaty of 1900 acknowledg¬ 
ed the United States’ complete control over 
and sole right of protection of the prospective 
canal. 

All the world knows how Lesseps failed 
to oonstmot the Panama canal, and that it 
was not until a fortnight after the ontbreak 
of the European war that it was opened. 
No doubt many oemmercial benefits have 
come out of it, but the main object of 
America in building it was the strategic 
advantage whicb, it was supposed, would 
accrue. Since about 1900 America has played 
havoc with ‘the rights of small nations’ 
unfortunate enough to lie in the path of the 
southward drive of American Empire. Cuba, 
Haiti Porto Rico, Panama, the Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, have all paid with their 
independence for the crime cf tempting 
the greed of American capitalists. Referring 
to United States’ dndings in the Caribbean, 
we find this priceless gem in the editorial of 
the Amwican Monthly for February 1927: 
“We must examine the question solely from 
the point of view of the larger interests (of 
‘big business’—J. J. V.) of the United Stat^ 
which are identical with the interests of 
civilization.” Oil and the church Are men¬ 
tioned in this connection, and President 
Coolidge, speaking about the same time about 
Nicaragua in particular and the capitalist 
intereste of the United States generally, pro¬ 
claimed his determination "to take the step 
that may be necessary for the preservation 
and protection of the lives, the property and 
the intffrests of its (i. e. the United States 
J. J. Vj citizens.” Here we have the usual 
formula inspired by copitalists who get 
their government to send troops to silence 
all opposiMon to their exploitation, whenever 
it dares to raise its head. In this connection 


it is interesting to note that there are 150 
American citizens in Niearagna. 'Die main con¬ 
sideration, however, that determine American 
policy in the Cuibbean are oil. Investments, 
trade, prestige, and the canal—the prospective 
Nicaraguan canal even more than the Pana¬ 
ma canal. And of these considerations, the 
canal that may be built in Nicaragua, is not 
•the least important. For, statistics now 
indicate that the full capacity of the Panama 
canal will be reached within the next eight 
or ten years. Another lock could be built 
for about 125,000,000, but there are reasons 
for preferring to construct the now Nicara¬ 
guan interoceanio canal. For the naval 
experts have found that whatever else the 
Panama canal may be, it does not afford that 
stratagic safety, which was the main reason 
for its construction. The canal is not broad 
enough to enable a whole fleet to pass at 
once; the existing locks are not adequate for 
battle-ships and battle-cruisers of the prevail- 
ing type. Add to that the fact that the looks, 
the power plant, and the drainage system 
upon which they depend are not expected to 
be able to withstand a really well-concerted 
attack by air, and you have reasons for 
the construction of a canal in Nicaragua 
which promises to afford better facilities on 
all these points, and incidentally you have 
the reasons why Nicaragua must not be inde¬ 
pendent and defy the interests of United 
States capitalists—for they are “'identiMl with 
the interests of civilization.” These interests 
would Require, in Nicaragua, a ‘zone,’ then 
the ‘guarantees’ of sanitation and ‘law and 
order’ for the preservation of the zine; and 
then more territories on either side to fence 
the zone and safeguard the guarantees—for, 
as Lord Salisbury said with reference to the 
expanding north-west frontier of our country; 
“If you believe the military man, nothing 
is safe.” 

Since 19C©, three revolutions or oiiil wars 
have afflicted this unfortunate country, and 
for about fifteen years there has been practi¬ 
cally a military occupation of it by the 
United States—all in the name of law and 
order, and in the inter^ts of dvilization, of 
course. The Bryan-Chamorro treaty destroyed 
the independence not only of Nicaragua, but 
of the other Central American republics as 
well The Government of the United States 
is to-day under the thumb of the grandees of 
Wall Street, who by a system of loans and 
finanoM control preceded by military 
oconpation, are strangliiig the Central 
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Amerioao TCtpablics. These have now tasted 
sufficiently of the hitter fmits of disonkm 
and mutual jealousy, and aspire once more 
to unite and form a federal republia They 
are onlturally and racially one unit, And now 
that they hare realised that thmr economic 
interests can only be safe-guarded by concert¬ 
ed action against the common foe, they are 
determined to unite in face of the Bryan- 
Cfaamorro treaty and the canal policy of 
the Cnited States. 

The years 1912 and 1914 again saw 
armed intervention by American marines in 
the domestic quarrels of Nicaragua. American 
bankers acquired “by the request of the 
Nicaraguan government’’ full control of 
Nicaraguan finance and credit. The conser¬ 
vatives under Diaz sold themselves to the 
United States and for twelve years fattened 
upon the good things that American capital¬ 
ism allowed them for betraying the inter¬ 
ests of their land. Then Moncada, the Liberal 
leader conceived the novel plan of getting 
into power by being a more abject tool of 
the United States than Diaz himself! He 
openly declared that it was madness to 
resist the power of the states and that the 
only sane course was to offer them more 
than the conservatives did. He was de¬ 
nounced at first as a mad man and a traitor, 
but be soon converted the liberels who 
were too weak to keep up the struggle 
against their conservatives plus Wall Street. 
For, as the New York World declares with 
referenoe to the present American interfer¬ 
ence which began with the landing of troops 
in December 1^6, the states are “committed 
to the guarantee of a free and fair election” 
in Nicaragua ! The same paper asserts 
that “pulling out at the present would make 
a bad matter worse.” The revolution under 
the liberal leader Sacasa had given the 
United States an excuse to land troops, and 
help Diaz, the conservative President. On the 
other hand, the Calles Government of Mexico 
sent arms to the liberals—sold them, to be 
exact—thus incurring the further displeasure 
of the U. S. Babbitts who bad done this kind 
of thing over and over again, in Central 
America. Moncada received the arms on 
behalf of Sacasa but receiving information 
that President Ooolidge would send troops 
to impose peace in Nicaragua, as soon as 
the Arnerimm Congress adjourned, he made 
ready to betray the cause. At this point, 
Sandino, the great Nicaraguan hero-pakiot, 
a young man in his thirties, steps in upon 


the stage, and a few words about him will 
not be out of place as it will enable the 
reader to appreciate the part whirti is, at 
the present moment, being played by him. 

Sandino is the eon of a£rttner, aB import¬ 
ant man in tiie iMMe centnd-western Nicara¬ 
guan Tillage whiefa is Sandino'a hirth-placie. 
He received the primary edrumtioa prevalent 
there and early became a prOdnoe^merohant 
in which capadty he gained a real know¬ 
ledge of the life ■of- his country which is 
agriouttnntl. He pri^ered and soon was 
able to boy a smill farra, out of whirti he 
conld have made mcere money had his ambi¬ 
tion not been to make it a model one in his 
country. It did become that, with the 
United States taking over the financial ooh- 
trol of Nioaragua in 1912, Sandinf was 
ruined along with many another fam^ like 
him. He left his native villas and tteot 
to northern Nicaragua to work in the mines. 
His personality soon won for him a wonder¬ 
ful isfluenoe over the workiog-man, and drew 
the attention of Moncada who thought it 
would be a good plan to attach this young 
man to himself He got up a merry-making 
party for the special benefit of Sandino 
and there bad a beautiful young yergin 
brought in. He said to Sandino that he 
bad intended to take this girl himself but as 
he was bis friend and would be his lieuten¬ 
ant he would give her up to him. The poor 
girl stood there in fear and trembling. 
Sandino jumped up and said, “This |prl is 
Nicaragua No man shall take her or give 
her to another.” This said, he lifted thd gh-l 
on to his sadffie and rode out with her into 
the night. At dawn he arrived rt the 
convent in which he wanted to place her 
so as to he out of harm’s way. She is now 
a Sister of Mercy ministeriag to the Phill- 
pinoB. From that day, Angnsto Sandino was 
a name to conjure with, in Nicaragua, “^is 
girl is Nicaragua”—with these worth he 
branded upon the hearts of his pe^e the 
beauty and the shame, Hie torture and the 
humiliation of their land, torn with dteem- 
sions, groaning under ornelty from wfHhia 
and without The oonupt politicians of 
Nioaragua looked askance at the dynamic 
energy, the luabent flame of faia pure will. 
They tried to bribe him over to Iheit tide- 
money, honors, a seat in the Nimoagulh 
chamber of deputiee were offered, onh amr 
imother, but always in vain, to this young 
patriot whom the Babbitts and the ifeBow 
press have not blushed to oaQ a baadi^had 
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not Freaoh imperitJism killed «boat thirty 
tfaoasend nationalists in Syria and called 
them bandits ? Failing to win him 
oyw to their ignoble side, they 
teied to have him assassinated at a 
tavern bat Sandino wonnded one of his 
assailants and escaped^ Sinoe that day he 
has abjnred drink and we now read in an 
Associated Press dispatch that Sandino is 
nnderstood to have established prohibition 
in the territory pnder bis control” Another 
addition to his oonnt of sins against ‘big 
bossiness’ I hlioaragna nnder Wall Street 
administration bad become an unbearable 
place for many Nicaragnans, among them 
Sandino. He went away to Mexico in 1924 
to work in Tampico oil-fields, and stayed 
there till 1926, when Mszico as has been 
stated, sold arms to Moncada. Then fearing 
that Moncada would, to use his own words 
in a letter to a friend, “at the first oppor- 
tonity sell oot to America” and “betray 
Sacasa”, he, althongh a supporter of the 
labour cause, dioided “to get into” the 
Sacasa revolution and save it from Moncada 
and the United States. He, therefore, went 
baok to his country and asked Moncada 
for arms which were refused him. Some 
of the men who were faithful to Sacasa, 
however, gave him forty rifles and some 
ammunition. He then allied himself with 
General Parajon, a field-organiser of the 
Nicaraguan Federation of Labour. When 
the States intervened in December 1927, 
as already stated, Diaz and Mon(»da vied 
with each other as to who should sell his 
country at bargain price to American capi¬ 
talists, and get their backing. Monrada 
outbid Diaz by guaranteeing the surrender 
of all the Generals except Sandino. General 
Parajon came to the conclusion that it was 


useless to try and withstand the god-like 
might of America; imd 80 laid down ^ atms. 
fiat Sandino stiU keeps up the fight in the 
foothills of Nioazagua, Mthongh the United 
States has sent in a good few thousand 
troops to mish this ‘haodit;’ who, moreover, 
is ringed round by traitors in his own 
country. For. both Diaz and Moncada are 
, thirsring to present his head to the Ameri¬ 
can capitalists, mounted on a silver charger. 

Measure the greatness of this young 
hero in his thirties, with bis tenderness. 
Bealising the extreme danger, the ‘hopeless¬ 
ness’ of his fight with America, he lined 
up his men, To those who had families, 
be said, “Yon must not be sacrificed. 1 .bid 
yon farewell.” Then turning to the others 
he said that if there was any man among 
then who wanted to leave him he was free 
to do so. “You nead give no explanations. 
I know that no one of you is a coward.” 
Small wonder his men prefer to stay by him. 

For, these men who are fighting today 
under bis banner Labour's red and blaok 
flag know that they are fighting for no 
petty causes but fightingto keep their dear land 
safe from the rapacious vultures of Wall 
Street. How long these brave men and their 
brave chief will be made to go on fighting 
this shamefully unequal fight, nobody hoows. 
It is up to the liberal section of the Great 
American people in whose name these 
things are done, to stop this wrong which 
is being done to a country already too often 
wronged before, and to save from possible 
destruction, the brave men fighting under 
one whom History has lifted out of the 
nameless among men, onto the pedestal 
on which are set the true sons of Humanity, 
the liberators of men—General Augusto 
Calderon Sandino. 


THE CAUSES OP THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 

Br MAJOR B. D. BA8U, i. m. s., (JSeftmf) 

T he amirasition of territory in, and the “We desire no extension of our present terri- 
extehsion of the boundaries of India by toriri possessions.” To make the proclamation 
England, would seem to have terminated solemn. Her Majesty oonoluded it by 
with the Bupprearion of the Mutiny and the invoking the aid of Providence, “MaV the 
proclamation of Queen Victoria. In that memo- God of ali power,” wrote she, “grant unto us, 
Table, document, Her Majesty aanounced : and to those in authority under us, strmji^ 
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to carry oat t|,e8e out wishes for the (food of 
onr peoplo.” Bat the earth bad hardly cite* 
pleted eighteen reTolutions roofld the son 
einoe tfae^ne of the above-mentioDed furooia^ 
niation when those in anthority nnder Her 
Majesty began to concoct schemes and plans 
with the object of extending the territorial 
possessions of Her Majesty in the East 

Their schemes or rather conspiracies ended 
in that terrible disaster which equalled, if not 
surpassed, the Indian Mutiny in magnitude 
and proportions. That terrible disaster was 
the second Afghan War. 

To trace the causes of the War, one would 
find that the lessons derived from the first 
Afghan War and the Indian Muntiny were 
lost upon the ministers of Her Majesty. 
They caused Her Majesty to violate treaty 
obligations with an independent Prince and 
also made the solemn Proclamation issue by 
her a dead letter and a farce. The object 
aimed at by these Christian ministers was more 
territorial possessions, or, to quote the words 
of the man who was at the head of the 
Ministry in England, they were in search of 
the “scientific frontier” of India. 

Lord Dalhonsie made the Khan of Khelat 
sign a treaty in 1854 by which that Chieftain 
was reduced to the position of a feudatory 
vassal of the Government of India. He 
<the Khan of Kbel8t\ moreover, agreed to 
allow British troops “to occupy such posi¬ 
tions as may be thonght advisable by the 
British authorities in any part of the terrri- 
tory of Khelat” 

In India itself Dalhonsie had too many 
irons in the fire to avail himself of the 
advantage which the new treaty with the 
Khan of Khelat placed at his disposal. But 
twenty-two years afterwards, i.e., in 1876, 
when every one was under the impression 
that Her Majesty had no desire of extending 
her territorial possessions, the people of 
India and Afghanistan were surprised to 
learn that Quetta had been occupied by 
British troops under the treaty eng^ements 
of 1854 with the Khan of Khelat. This occu¬ 
pation of Quetta greatly alarmed the people 
of Afghanistan. 

In this place it is neceasary to recount 
the events which preceded the ooonpation 
of Quetia. For this purpose we should 
advert to the correspondence that had passed 
between the Miniatry in Eogland and the 
•Govermneut of India in India. Although 
many paiaagal in this oorrespendence are 
suppressed, yet thfe published records will 


enable any intelligent men to form his 
judgteent (M the subject. 

No frraty was entered ihto between 
the Govemteent of India and the Amir of 
Afghehisfan tin 1855. When in 1840 and 
1841 the Christian Goveniment of India was 
carrying fire and sword in Af^huiiStan, Its 
legitimate rntler; Dost Mohanimed Khan, 

• was a state-prisoner in India. After the 
evBouatton of Afg^nMan by the British Dost 
Mohammed veas altered to retoni to bis 
country and resume hte tterene. But he had 
not bound himseif by any toady with hte 
Christian benefactors. It was fh 1855 that Sir 
Herbert Sdwardes, who was tbea Commis¬ 
sioner of Peshawar, suggested to liord Dal- 
faousie the desitabilly of entering Into treaty 
engagements wito the Amir of ^&buL Lord 
Dalhonsie authorised Sir John (afterwards 
LordjLawetence, the then Chief Gommiasioner 
of the Pnnjah, to (mnclnde the treaty with 
Dost Mahammed. This treaty bemra tee date 
of May 1, 1855, It was supplemented by 
another in 1857. The former trmdy of 1855 
professed 'perpetual peace and frieudahip’ 
between the Government of India and tee 
Amir of Afghanistan. The supplementoy 
treaty was entered into when the British 
Government was at war with Persia. It 
provided teat a lakh of rupees pw mouth 
should be paid by the Goverumeut of India 
to Dost Mohammed for military purposes, and 
that British officers should reside in Afgha¬ 
nistan to see that the snbsidy was properly 
applied, and to keep the Government of India 
informed of all affairs. To quote the wmrds 
of the Treaty :— 

“The subsidy of one lakh per mensem shall 
cewe from the date on which pesce is made 
between the British and Persian Governments, or 
at any previous time at tiie will and pleasure of 
the Goyemor-Genetal of tedia, 

“Whenever the subsidy shall cease, the British 
officers shall be withdrawn from the Ameer's 
country ,• but at the ph Mure of the British Govern¬ 
ment a Vakeel, not a l>aropean officer, shall leaunn 
at Cabul on the port of the Government, and 
one at Peshawar on the part of the Government 
of Cabul.” 

Dost Mohammed died in June 1863, and 
was suooeeded by his son Sber Ali Khan. 
In 1867 he aiiowed tee Government of India 
to send a lIuhammsBim gentleman of rank and 
oharaoter to rept^ at his court, and there 
to represent tee British Government 

Up to 1875, no attempt was made to 
replaito the Mohammadan gentleman who abted 
as the agent of the Government of Indift* at 
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th« Conrt of Cabnl. Bat in that year the 
Indian Goyernment was told by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India to replace the 
llnhammadan gentleman by an English officer. 
He conseryative party was at that time in 
power in England. Its chief was Disraeli. 
Bis ambiUon was to color the map of Asia 
red. His shrewd prime minister of England 
conspired to destroy the independence o£ 
Afghanistan. 

He foond an able lientenant in the 
person of the Secretary of State for India 
named Marqais of Salisbnry, who afterwards 
rose to be the Prime-Minister of England. 
The natiyes of India have no reasons to 
cherish with reyerencethe name of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. For he inflicted many miseries 
and calamities on the people of Hindustan. 
It was he who brought about tbe War with 
Afghanistan; it was he who tried to "cheat” 
the people of India by reducing the age limit 
of candidates for the Giril Service Examina¬ 
tion; it was he who declared in a public 
meeting that no English constituency would 
return a “black man” to Parliament The 
black man referred to was the well-known 
Indian patriot Dadabhai Naoroji. Again, 
when he rose to be the Prime-Minister of 
England and it was proposed to grant in a 
small measure the boon of Representative 
Government to India by expanding the scope 
of the Legislative Councils of India, this 
nobleman objected to it, declaring that the 
people of the East were accustomed to 
despostic, and not representative, systems of 
Government. Several other instances could 
be adduced to show why the people of India 
have just grounds for detesting his came. 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. 
In the b^inning of 1876, i. e., on the 22od 
January, this nobleman was directed by bis 
chief to write to the Governor-General of 
India a secret despatch. At that time Lord 
Northbrooke was the Governor-General of 
India. The Marquis of Salisbnry desired 
the Earl of Northbrooke to substitute an 
Englishman for the Indian, as the agent at 
Cabnl. He wrote:— 

"Your Excellency maintains a Native Agent at 
Cabu), I am informed that be is a man ^ intel- 
ligenoo and respectability. But it appears to be 
very doubtful whether he is in a condition to 
famish you with any facts which it is not the 
Ameer’s wish that you should receive. Even if 
yon could rely upon the perfect fraiikness of his 
communications, it is not likely that any Native 
Agent would possess a sufficient insight into the 
policy of Western nations to collect the information 
you require. One of the principal qualinoations 


for this function is the neutrality of feelisg in 
reipeot to religious and natioiAl controversies, 
which Only a European can possess. Of the vMne 
of the Cabal diaries different opimmis S.re ex¬ 
pressed. It is obvious that th^ are ve^ 
and doubts have been thrown upon their 

“Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that 
more exact and constant information is necessary 
to the ocmdnot of a droamspect policy at the 
present juncture. The disposition of the people 
in yanous puts of Afghanistan, the designs and 
iDtnguu of Its chiefs, the movements of nomad 
tribes upon its frontier, the influence which foreign 
powers may possibly be exerting within and 
without its borders, are matters of which a proper 
account can only be rendered to you by an 
English Agent residing in the country. There 
are many details, moreover, a knowledge of whicli 
it IS material that the military authorities should 
possess, and with respect to which it is not to 
be expected that a Native Agent would be either 
able or willing to ‘collect for your Government 
trustworthy information." 

The Agent for whoso removal Lord 
Salisbnry was so keen, was a Mahammadau 
gentleman named Ata Mohammad. The noble 
Marquis was unable to bring forwud any 
evidence to show that the Agent had ever 
failed in his duty. No instance is known 
in which it conld be asserted that Ata 
Mohammad did not keep the Government of 
India informed of what was going on in 
Afghanistan audits frontieis. 

Why was then Lord Salisbury or rather 
the Disraeli ministry so anxions to replace 
Ata Mohammad by a Christian officer ? 

This question can only be satisfactorily 
answered ou a hypothesis based on tho 
political transactions of the Britigb with the 
Princes of Hindustan. Whenever the British 
wanted to swalloTv up an Indian principality 
or whenever they desired to reduce an 
independent Prince to the position of a 
fendatory, their first move has always con¬ 
sisted in the fastening of an English l^sident 
or Agent on the non-Christian prince. These 
English residents or agents play the pari: of 
diplomatists in the courts of Indian princes. 
Regarding these diplomatists the well-known 
English General Gordon, who met with his 
death in the besieged town of Ehartouni, 
wrote:— 

“Our diplomatiats are conies, and not officially 
honeat. * * 1 most say 1 hate our diplomatists. I 
think with few exceptions they are arrant hum- 
bogs, sod I expect they know it” 

This estimate of British diplomatists by 
General Gordon is borne bat by facts. These 
diplomatists, known in India at Political 
BesidmitB and Agents, create oonfasiea and 
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■disorte in the states to whioh they are 
sent to represent their employers. This is 
not denied by the British historians of 
India. In the last century it was considered 
expedient to create disorder and confusion 
M the kingdom of the Peishwa ; hence a 
British Bosident was sent to the Peishwa’s 
court. The name of this resident was Mr. 
Mostyn. The historian of the Mahrattas, 
Captain Grant Dnf^ nairely writes that Mr. 
Mostyn was sent to Poona “to foment 
domestic dissensions.” 

Again, when Kashmir was required to be 
bronght under the political control of the 
Government of India, the first step that was 
taken to secure this end was to despatch a 
British Political Besident to the court of the 
Hindu Bnler of the Happy Valley. No 
sooner had this officer settled himself in his 
new position than the grand discovery was 
made that the Baja of Kashmir was intri* 
guiog with Bnssia to overthrow the British 
Government in India ! It was alleged that 
Tegular correspondence passed between the 
iKaja and the Czar. It is now an open secret 
that the correspondence was all forgery and 
that the officer who represented the might and 
power of the great Empire over which the 
pun never sets had a hand in the creation 
of this forged correspondence. 

The Amir of Cabnl and bis Afghan 
eubjects knew very well the stuff of whioh 
these European politicals are made. They 
knew how the European officers whom they had 
hospitably entertained, for the Afghans are 
well-known for their hospitality, plunged their 
country into a war from the effects of which 
they were still suffering. They knew -that 
a highly pious Christian like Sir William 
tiacnanghten did not scruple to create oon- 
Eusion and disorder in their country by 
msassinating their chiefs and sowing disoord 
in the ranks of their nobles. Imagine how 
black must have been the deeds of the 
Christians in Afghanistan when Captain J. B. 
ConoUy, who, as political Assistant and in 
the confidence of the Envoy, Sir William 
Maonanghten, oonld and did write to 
Mohan Lai• 

“Tell the KutzUbash chiefs, Sherian Khan, 
ilalb Sheriff, in fact, all the diiets of Shiah persua- 
iion, to join Bgainat the rebels. Ton can |•^JDJit>o 
me lac of mpees to Eban Sherian on toe condition 
It his killing and seizuiR the rebels, and arming 
ill toe Sbti^, and immediately attacking all 
ebeU. * * * Tall toe chiefs, who are weil-diapoaed. 
0 send ^peotable agents to the Envoy. Try and 
ipread nifak' amongst toe rebels. I promise 


10,000 rupees for toe head of eatffi Of toe priqcif^ 
rebel chiefs.” 

The Amir of Cabal was not expected to 
fasten the rope round his own t!e(to> LCrd 
Northbrooke invited the opinions ofiell those 
who were conversant with the Afghspii 
politios to ascertain wjtotoer the Amir would 
consent to have a British officer in his 
Conrt as a Besident or an Agent AH of 
of them assured him that such a step would 
not be approved of by the Amir. Lord 
Salisbury’s dwpatoh was replied to by the 
Government of Indie On the 7t£ Jane, 1875. 
The Viceroy wrote 

“If the concurrenoe of all those who may be 
snppoeed to have the memis of fomtiig a 
correct judgment of toe sentiments of the Ameer 
is of any vaiae, we most be prepared to find him 
most unwilling to receive a British Agent. 

• * . * m 

“There can be no reasonable doubt that toere 
still exists a strong party among the Sirdars 
of Afghanistan opposed to the measure. Aithoogh 
the time which has elapsed since the Afghan 
< War appears to ns to be long on aocoant of the 
snocession of Governors-Qeaeral of India, and toe 
importance of the events that have intervened, 
there are many persons living in Afghanistan who 
were engaged in that war. and whose memory of 
what took place is probably the more lively 
from toe narrow limits of their thoughts and 
actions. Those who have had toe most intimate 
acquaintance with Afghanistan have idwayB ex- 
presed their opinion that the establishment of 
complete confidence between the Afghans and the 
British must be a work of time.” 

Lord Northbrooke protested in vain 
against the forcing of a British agent on 
the Amir. The fiat bad gone forth that a 
British officer should be delegated to 
Afghanistan. Her Majesty in assuming - the 
direct government of India, proclaimed ; 

“And it is onr farther will that, so fm as may 
be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be 
freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
setyioe the duties of which they may be qnaiifl»i. 
by their edncation, ability and integrity, duly 
to discharge.” 

Why were then Her Majesty’s ministers 
so hostile to the Muhammadan agent xA the 
court of the Amir ? Lord Sidisbnry In his 
despatoh admitted that the agent was “a man 
of intelligence and respeotability.” But his 
Lordship expressed his doubt whethmr the 
“Native Agent would possess a soffioient 
insight into the pcdioy of Western nations.” M 
the Native agent did not possess the requir¬ 
ed qualification the fault was not hie |hut 
of the gorernment for not training 
subjects in such a way that they inlglft 
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a safScieot iasJght into the policy 
of Wcetern nations." 

It was in 1833 Eipt Mr. Tbomas Rablngton 
(ifterwards Lord* Mtoaolay, from his place 
id the Eonee of Commons, said‘Are wo 
to keep the people of India ignorant, in 
onier that we may keep them submissire ?” 
But in 1853, Mr. John Bright had to nse 
thefoRowinglanguageto show that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had done nothing to educate 
tto people of that country and that the 
object of that government was to keep the 
people of India submissive and therefore 
Ignorant 

Mr. Cameron, a gentleman who presided over 
the Indian Law Commission and Council Of educa¬ 
tion from Bengal, said in 1853 

“The Statute of 1833 made the natives of India 
eligible to all offices under the Company. But 
during the twenty years that have passed 
[ they have not got any posts except 1 such 
as they were eligible to before the Statute. 
It is not, however, of this comission that I 
should feel justified in complaining, if the Company 
iiad shown any disposition to make the natives 
fit, by the highest European eduoation, for admis¬ 
sion to their covenanted service. Their dispositioD, 
as far as it can be devised, is of the opposite 
kind. 

“When four students were sent to London from 
the Medical CVillegc of Cakmtta. under the sanction 
of Lord Hardings, in Council, to complete their 
professional ednoation. the Court of Directors 
expressed their dissatisfaction." 

Speeches of John Bright, Vol-1, p. 22. (Speech 
on India June 3rd, 1853) 

Lord Salisbury, in his despatch indirectly 
admitted that the British rule in India had 
been a failure. For while “the grandsons 
of the Gauls who had besieged Julius Caesar 
in Alesia commanded legions, governed pro¬ 
vinces, and were admitted into the Senate 
of Rome”, no Indian after enjoying British 
rule for over a century is considered fit to 
act as an Agent in the Court of an Asiatic 
Prince because he is not sui^sed to “possess 
a sufficient insight iuto the policy of 
Western natinns.”* 

In the despatch, dated London, November 
19, 1876, the Viepruy and Governor-General 
(4 India was peremptorily ordered by Lord 
SkliBbary to replace the Native Agent in 
Afghuiistan by a British officer. Witih this 
end in view, tiie noble Marquis even 
suggested the adi^on of a tortuous course 
of jKdieiy. ffis wrote to the Viceroy 

‘'Row amsltiii comiare with the policy of 
the Mmsbal Imjxam wio .wMinted Hindoos as 
Vioeroye aad C^immandeiwiwJQlilirf to govern their 
Afghan possessions ? Akbsr’s Vioeroy in {Jabul 
wee a Hindoo. 


'The. first ftep. therefore, in es^hlishiug our. 
relations with tie Ameer upon a more sUisfsctocy 
footing, will be to induce him to receive a tem¬ 
porary embassy in his capital. It naed noi he 
pubUdy oowieoted ^ with the ^teMiebment of a 
permamnt Misaion within bis dominions. There 
would be many advdntaaes in ostensibly directing 
it to some object cf smaller poliHoal interest which 
it wM not be diffimtlt for Your BBodlmey to find 
or if need be, to orwie. I have^ therefore, to 
instruct you, on behatf of Her Maieaty’s Govern¬ 
ment, tnfhqut any delay that you oan reasonably 
avoid, to find some oooasiou for sending a mission 
to Oabul; and to press the reception of this 
Mission very earnestly upon flie Ameer.” 

The italicised sentences in the above show 
how anxious the nobie Marquis was to 
press a British officer on the Ameer and to 
gain this object he did not hesitate to advocate 
the adoption of questionable means. 

To Lord Northbrooke’s credit it should 
be mentioned that he tried to dissociate 
himself from the crooked and unrighteous 
policy which the Marquis of Salisbury 
asked him to adopt. Again, a protest was 
made by the Viceroy of India. In his 
despatch, dated Fort William, January 28, 
1876, Lord Northbrooke pointed out the 
undesirability of forcing a British Agent on 
the Ameer. Regarding the efficient work of 
the Native Agent, he wrote ;— 

“We had no reason to believe that information 
of imviortance was withheld ; that, on the contrary, 
the infonuation supplied, was fairly full and 
aocorate, and that the diaries contained internal 
evidence that the intelligence reported in them 
was not submitted to the Ameer for his approval. 
* * * A perusal of the recent diaries is sufficient in 
our opinion to establish the improbability of the 
statement'^ (for which, indeed, we have never seen 
any evidence advanced) that the Agent with¬ 
holds information in deference to the wishes of 
the Ameer. As a matter of fact, we are not 
aware that any event of importance, which it 
would have been the Agent’s duty to report, has 
not bean promptiy oommunicated to us.” 

Referring to the tortuous course which the 
Marquis of Salisbury enjoined, Lord North¬ 
brook wrote 

“If B Mission is ta be sent to Oabui, the most 
advisable coiifi^ wctud be to state fmkly mud 
fuliy to the Ameer tlte real purpose of the 
Misskm. The Ameer ' and his advisers are 
shrewd enoogh to uaderstaod tiut only matters 
of grave political importance could induce us to 
send a special Mission to his Highoess’ Court. 
If the Mianon were directed to objeots of minor 
political impcntanoe, the Ameer and hia officials 
would be iDcrednlona He might then decline 
to discuss the weightier questions brought for¬ 
ward by our envoy and in all probabuity his 
oonfldenoe in us would he shaken, especially as 
the (mposal to establieh: Bntiah Agents in 
Afghaaistan i8, «> we pcwted out in onr despatch 
of June 7, a departure from the underetanding 
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vrired at betw««i I<!)rd Maro and, file iimmr 
4it the QmbaUa con{at«ioeii of 1S69.” 

Bat all the logic and argamenfs of Lord 
Northbxooke and bis oolldiqiiies oomposbag 
the ■Gownment of India' w«re lost upon 
the Secretary of State for India and the 
members of the cabinet of which Disraeli 


was the chiei Ae Loifi H^fthbrooke ooold 
sot oonsoientiondy omy o>i^ fte behest 
of the Dkca^ ^niatiy, he 9 «v so other 
coarse open to him hat to nMicB the 
Yiceroydty of India- And this he did. 

(To be eowtmmi!) 


INDIA-MY SISTER 


If I bring thee nought but a wounded heart 
To plead with thy wounded pride ; 

If I bring thee nought but repentant tears 
For the boon so long dented— 

The love that should bind all men as one, 

That should link the East and West, 

That should kill all nride of place or power 
Of race or of creed professed : 

If I bring thee nought but a bitter shame 
At thy people’s nghtful ire 
That a sister’s hand should have struck thy face 
And dragged thy name in the mire: 

I bring thee at least no empty smile 
And my pity is not for thee— 

•O India, the land of a thousand ills— 

But for those who are blind as we 
Who stand apart in our Binfui pride 
And taunt thee with thy desmir. 
iUnheeding the need to lend a hand 
Thy burden to aid the bear; 

To repair the ravage of ceaseless fends 
To nourish the goodly seeds ; 

Tor my f«th is strong that the best endures 
Beneath a forest of weeds, 

And who are the heroes all strong and pure 
And where are the saints, alas !— 

And which is the nation can fling a stone 

From a house that is not glass ?. 

O India, I tgmg thee a dearer sight. 

And the healing balm of prayer 
Tor the daily struggle thou hast to make 
And the ills that are thy abare. 
f strive to follow thy snbfie thoughts. 

Thy dreams and thy wistful ums ; 

4 long to feel the pangs of thy thirst. 

And bum in the seTf-same 
jAs ttem, 0 Sister of mine that sits 
In the dost of thy son-lit land 
-And spins, or bakes, or sings, or pray 
Or begs with a piteous hand; 

That knows no shame of honest toil, 

Nor poverty nor blight— 

For all are surely gifts of God, 

_ And He is sniwy right. 

1 as in A dream the years 
Steal slowly o’er thy head. 

From that mt dawn that saw thy birth 
To that which nigh is sped— 
i see a-many million sh^es 
Of men arise and walk ; 

1 view a wcndroas pageantry, 
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And hear a wondrous talk, 

I list a thousand tales re-tola 
In staangely wdl-known words, 

I note familiar airs amd garb 
And spears and glittering swi»ds— 
And in the dusk a thonsand deeds 
Are onoe agtun performed. 

And once agam is beard the din 
Of war, and cities stormed. 

And e’en amid the din of war 
I hear a well-known cry ; 

And see familiar faces Ihmt, 

Or darkmi, ere they die— 

1 sea the page of hierory wrought 
Not writteu yet by men. 

Of wars, and crimes, and dreadful deeds 
Of times beyond our ken. 

I see a word <rf world-wide woes. 

From end to end of time, 

1 see God everywhere defied 
In every land and clime. 

I hear familiar curses cried, 

I see familiar sin. 

Where’er I go, which way I turn 
The Evil seems to win—— 

But does it ?—Ah. another view 
Presents itself to me ; 

The noble deeds of noble men 
Are quite as plain to see. 

Beside the weeds of sins and crimes 
The good green corn is grown 
In dtfly tasks, in kindly acts 
In love for kindness shown— 

Ate Sister India, in thine eyes, 

I see the light of hope, 

I see thee gaze within thy past 
And ‘mid the pages grope 
For those dear teoes, those dear names. 

That ahiae forever there 
As beacon lights to other mmi 
Becattee so wcmdroos fair. 

1 sec fi>^ fton from name to name 
And ask thyself with pride, 

If other lands bave greater hearts 
Than those for thee that died. 

Did they not love thea live they not 
In word and works divine ? 

Did thby not win imm<Hrtal fame— 

,, Hast tew no gods like mine? 

I ease in Mi ^wn fruitless yeats. 
That him kept oar lives apart. 
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For nooght can save the souls of mm 
Bot anion—heart -with heart— 

A leagne of son is to break all bars 
Ot creed and oaste and race. 

And build a realm of Ood on Earth 


That shall all His sons es^hraoe- 
0 Sister India, thou who sits 
So firm on thy lowly sod— 

Shoald we not strive to form that Letgae 
To recomiaer the Earth for O-od ? 

8®. OiiiK 


POLITICS, PROPAGANDA, PRESS AND PUBLIC 

By YICIOR MOGENS—OSLO 


TIRING the war, the word propaganda’ 
underwent an unhappy change of 
meaning. In those unhappy days, 
when we neutrals were bombarded with 
books, brochure articles, telegrams and 
photographs, from both the belligerent parties 
and thus such a confusion that created and it 
was impossible to think out matters calmly. 
As in most other points, the confusion was 
complete also regarding propaganda. The 
nentral coantries were divided into two 
camps and the “oommunioations” from the 
opposite parties were, as a rale, 
called ‘propaganda.’ ‘Propaganda’ became 
synonymous with lying and that with 
conscious and wicked lies as well as 

other devilries. For the sake of 
accuracy it was often called “lying propaganda” 
and even when this characterisation was 
not expressly mentioned it was all the 
while implied. Even now this word signifise 
something hateful and it is genertdly used 
to designate various attempts of the enemy. 

In a work on politioal propaganda the 
chapter on the propaganda of the world>war 
would be certainly a shataeifal piece of 
literature. The powerful apparatus which 
was again and again built for propaganda 
work, the power of fabrioation which was 
displayed and the boldnms and impertinence 
which were exhibited are iu tWr way a 
monument of human ability, but like the 
war itselt ability which served to produce 
discord and hatred and to fabricate sham^ess 
licA Never has Mm morality recorded 
such triumphs, never was hatred and 
contempt mixed with such refinement of 
hypocrisy and that to such an extent; Mver 
were oonsoiorm lisa used so systematiodly as 
a political weapon. It is contemptuous but 


is in its way imposing. The Eaglish maxim; 
“tell a lie and stick to it”, seems to have been 
the suitable but highly immoral motto of all 
this propagan'^a, And this may be said also of 
another English proverb which was adopted 
by all the countries ; “right or wrong, ray 
country.” 

The war propaganda worked on three 
fronts. First in one’s own country in order 
to excite the spirit of war and to keep up the 
hatred against the enemy »nd maintaitt the 
justice of one’s own cause. 

Further, the propaganda was extended 
so far as possible into the enemy oountry 
principally by throwing fly-leafs from aero¬ 
planes on or behind the enemy front, the 
contents of which were detrimental to tne^ 
morale of the troops. The English were 
past masters in this and later Americans 
too followed their example. They had 
established printing machines behind the 
front solely for the purpose of printing 
papers of this sort; and towards the end 
of the war when the masters of advertise¬ 
ment displayed their full power, every 
day hundreds of thousands of fly-laaves- 
were thrown npOtt the Gemftu Hues, and 
inrely they oontributed to the oonfasion of 
the German front Much of this bungling 
work was so startling that they had just the 
opposite effeot; other papers, however, were 
composed with accurate psydhologioal estima¬ 
tion of the enemy. The American propaganda 
officer Capt. Blankenhotne putdished 
mtny oharaoteristio texts in his book, 
“Adventures in propaganda.'* Th^ painrs 
were mostly in the form questions such 
as tile following ; — 

1. Are the Germans te^ etlR sc strong; 
as in July 1918 ? 
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2. TtM*r memfes ue dftil; gvo'nla^ 
«tron^ or weaker. 

3. Mare tile beary defealB wbich fon 
enffer^ in IBIS brongbt ^aa. the ^ii^(»toBS 
■peaof 4 whtiel) waa t>romiised by yoor teadera. 

4. Hare yba atill faith is Sold riotory 

5 Oo yod wiah to aacrific yodr Bfa for 
« hopeleaa oasae f 

The higheat leader of the powerful pro-* 
pagaada maohioery of the entente was 
the great advertising expert Lord 
^ortboUffe, and if he claims for 

himself a great share of the honor of tbO 

victory it is not at all unjustified, however 
ladioroua it may sound. In the campaip 
led by him, he waa certainly a more genial 
leader than any of the entente military 
leaders in the battle-field. The defeat of the 
central powers began in their south-east front 
The break-down of the Bulgarian front and 
tbe dissolution of the heterogenous Austro- 
UuDgarian army were the factors which 

rendered the final defeat of tbe central powers 
unavoidable. NorthoUffe had admitted that 

he bad directed bis main attack against the 
weakest point of the enemy, that is to say, 
against tbe Austro-Hungarian front. Here of 
the fifty-two saillious of men at least 31 
millions were anti-German and wanted to see 
dhe defeat of tbe central powers. To these 
peoples it was equivalent to a promise of 
self-determination and political independence. 
Northclrffp, however, bad to get over great 
political dhSoulties. According to the secret 
agreement in London, April 1915^ the allies 
bad promised to Italy large tracts in the 
Adriatic coast as remuneration for joining 
the ’ war and Italy did not then think of 
giving the right of self-determination to these 
districts. however after long nego¬ 

tiations carried on by hia Mlow-workets St^ 
and SetoD-Watson, Nortfaclifie succeeded in 
coming to an agreement between the Italian 
minister Criando and the South-Slav leader 
Trumbitsch. The result of the agreement of 
April, 1918 was thatHortbcUffo who bad achiev¬ 
ed this political step started a powerful propa¬ 
ganda with the«purpose of undermining 
the frcmtocf the diud monarchy.' The world 
had never Been a propaganda work greater 
than this. These fronts were literally 
covered with a hail-rtorm of fly-leaves, 
iproolamatioD, maps, sketches, decltrafions 
of hidependenoe .etc. The result was not 
far in comiogi Beserttons in the Italian 
front wd the betrayid of oflhnsive plans 
and positions increased in course of a short 


Qtne to such an eKtent ihif it waa impotoible 
to keep the front intact. know how it 
ended and rtiere to no toat Korth- 

dilM “propi^ie^isbn” waa <me of the 
mort potent contributive fsctors. 

Tw third llhnt in which the war propa¬ 
ganda was oettve wci' tost of Ike nedrtid 
oonntrtos. Htfto toMc the tmfortohato objects 
of a donble bothbaidinW iladi cd toe two 
parries wanted to gida tbe eyntosthy of the 
little part of tbewond whleli wia ariil nentnd. 
Propaganda woriritd iMhd in hand with 
poiiriea. each partyvwtod to Ctoato a snitable 
field for its p<4iti<^ macbiMtiotoi ky flooding 
us with literature wUch was fntondSd to con¬ 
vince os of toe just cause tor wki^ it foaght 
in the battle “^whloh wac totoed on to” 
They would also oonviooe as hotr cniisinal 
tbe enemy waa and toat the neutral powers 
too should plunge into tfak holy war, which 
was, iu fact, carried on only for toeir sake 
(of. England’s love for the weak nationsih 

Now a decade after riiie “blooming period” 
of this propaganda it it possible to judge 
it and wc can see with what abomtoable 
methods this propaganda was omried on 
among the neutrals to arouse hatred and 
abhorrence against toe enemy. A short rime 
ago an English propaganda officer published 
a communique toat the story that toe Ger¬ 
mans used to extract fat out of toe corpses 
of dead soldiers was a lie fabricated by him 
and that tbe illustrations accompanying the 
text were fakes. Hundreds of such fais^oods 
were fabricated. I have seen a series of 
horrible pictures of pogroms in Russia 
which were distributed in miUions of copies 
all over toe world by toe French propaganda 
bureau under tbe snpersoriptions “Apores le 
passage des barbares,” "les crimes dee bordto 
allemandes en Fologne”, etc. A photegrain 
of peace time reprmenring a nurnbiK cl 
German cfficers with their tro|fl>i«i of 
virto^ aftmr a race eomperirion ooualsting 
of silvOT beakers, goblets and oupa was 
distributed all over the world during the 
period of the war under the sab^prioa 
the robben after i^ndering a 

castle". We still remember the hoWible reports 
of the Germum who hacked off toe hands 
of B^iau children and toe pictures of 
whipped and haU-naked women, and to-dgy 
we neutrds an horrified when we come io 
know the methods by which people wgul^ 
to ^ve us os the Night” side. 

Tbe chief aert of toe eutente prpl^lpiida 
was lhe propaganda' centre: to Lradi^ . a^ 
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6iir Gampb^ Stoait has written a t«ef inteieBt* 
ing book ‘Yhe seoreta of Orewo'&oose” abont 
Its aistiritieB. Bat from Bebnuty 1918 the 
oiganiMtioD was traitriormed into an *'tefot> 
mation Ministry” andor tite gaidanea of Lord 
BeaTmi^k. Bor every oonntry, for ins- 
tanesi, Skanoe, Hdland, U. S. A., Norway, 
was a spedal -deiMtrfanentid ohiet and 
in biweekly ooafnenoes, Ml the information 
rsomTed ffere disonssed and new lines of 
aotimi were inesoribed. A partionlar depart- 
mpat in this ministry, the National War 
Aims Committee, was entrusted with the duty 
of maintaiaing the briligfficent spMt of tbe 
people and keeping dear tbe aims of the 
W{^. Another department took charge of 
gaiding risitorB from nentral oonntries and 
to treat them in proper way. Besides the 
ministry, Northdifie carried on his own 
propaganda institation dealing with tbe 
enemy coontriee. 

Daring the Bid year of the war the 
chief duty of English propaganda was to 
wo^k npon the spirit of tbe people of U. S. A. 
so that they were at last ripe for joining 
the war. We know with what boldness this 
propaganda was carried on. There was no 
method which was too coarse or shameless 
if it conld bat contribate to the realisation 
of the final aim. Sir Gilbert Parker relates 
in an article in Harper's Magaxme aboat 
tois activity : 

“I need hardly say that the range of our 
propaganda department in America was 
very great, and its activity very comprehen¬ 
sive. Every week we snbmitted a report 
to the British Goveniment. We were riways 
in connection with the correspondents of 
American papers, and provided for every 
American paper d least one English paper. 
We inilaenc^ the people by means of kino- 
presentations, newspaper articles and pamph¬ 
lets. We answered the Idters of critical 
Americans. We gave advice add tried to 
ipdnce people of every sort to write articlbs. 
We availed oarselves of the good services of 
confidential persons in America. By means 
of personal oorrespondence with Inflnential 
men of all dosses we organised sodeties 
to propaganda We founded libraries, 
dab) and joarhals for the nse of the T. M. 
0. A. We had 19,000 propaganda agents in 
Am^dh.’V'■ 

What mast have baen the cost of d! 
this ! Bat the eptoAe has bn that accbnnt 
^riaed toe wtf, thanks to tiieir maiteriy 
IHropagaada And to tito sevmito add tto 


last Mme, notoing is so dear as do lose a 
world war. 

In France toe propaganda was carried on 
by the Maison de la Ftesse, d^endaht ca 
the toe%n mini8try« and oa tbe no^anised 
form of Bareaa de to Freese et des 
Informations as well as of Servioe de- 
Propaganda This propaganda institation 
whose chief daty was to infinenoe the- 
foreign press had in its first year of 
existence an official bndget of 25 million 
francs. Bat how great the secret fands 
were, is still aaknowa. 

The Germaa propaganda, oa the other 
hand, was as bad and planless as the entente 
propaganda was brilliant and heedless 
bat for this reason the Germaa propaganda 
was mach more honest When the German 
army daring the whole period of war was 
on the offenuve in alt the fronts, the propa¬ 
ganda even from the very beginning was 
defensive and so had lost the game even at the 
very beginning. The German propaganda may 
be regarded as an example as to how a propa¬ 
ganda shonld not be carried on. First of all, 
organisation, for which the Germans are so 
famons in ril other departments, was wanting 
in it Torions organisations were at work 
but without matnal understanding and. 
withont a fixed pbm. Tbe highest power 
lay in the foreign office and it was 
branrocratic and ossified, moreover, the 
German propaganda worked without any 
psychological nndentanding of those peoples 
who were to be infinenoed, and the result 
wrs that they were more freqnently offended 
rather than won for the Germaa. Abbve 
all, they did not appear to comprriiend the 
secret of advertisement and of the ari: of. 
infiaencing toe mass. They did not aader- 
stond the impbetancm of a good shibboleth 
and ibe secret of repetition was anknown 
in German proiwganda as we have it in the 
Amerioaa prinMide of advertisement, “What 
yon wish to be believed, yea mast say a 
dozen times.” The Gernum propaganda 
opposed the shibboleths of the <dhw8, which 
bamt like a prairie fire in tbe whole world, 
writo drhamsteatiri and » weU-groanded 
essays which painfnliy tried to prove that 
toe Germans were right bat which were 
never read npto titeend by any man. Before 
toe reaeoned-oot essayt of tlw Gorman 
profeesots appeared toe pabiirity experts of 
tbe btoer side coined a new shibbuleth. 

When ' ifise Cavell was exeeated, the 
whole world cried “lavenge to. GavelL” 
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Tbe Gtrouiis ^lied tlwt lbje isUttMrf' km 
of every oonntry prestoibe capital pQctsb' 
meat for irbat was dooe by Oafaik BpI 
to nisa a h&e and (sry at least over one 
of the women who were execnted by the 
enemy—that the Germans failed to aeoomplieh. 
The entente propagandists time and often 
soQttded the ohoid of sympathy, and foBy 
nnderetood bow to pr^noe abhorrenoe 
against the alleged mmel war of the Germans. 
In those years of despair, when the hunger 
blockade daily daimed the heavy toll of 
hnndreds of victims, the German for^n 
propaganda was engaged only in describing 
in glowing terms the miserable condition of 
the country instead of fighting this most 
cruel weapon of war through propaganda. 

It may be said in defence of this un¬ 
successful propaganda that from the first 
moment it was defensive and a propaganda 
which is exclusively meant for dementis 
has lost the game even from the beginning. 
The Germans did not think what their enemies 
wished to do and actually perform to call 
a world to arms. They thought that 
Bismark’s words “one shoots the enemy not 
with’* public opinion but with powder and 
lead, could be applied even to the present 
day. 

But this foreign propaganda was not over 
with the war. Besides the very active tr^e 
propaganda which began after the conclusion 
of the war, chiefly from the side of the 
Americans, the culture propaganda has since 
then assumed huge proportions. Its chief activity 
consists of founding foreign associations. We 
have been lucky enough to have a series of 
such associations, one of which is Italo- 
Norwegian, but as yet there is no sign of 
the German-Norwegian association. 

In culture propaganda France far excels 
all other countries. The AUianoe Frangaise 
is the oldest of the innumerable French 
foreign associations. It was founded in 1833 
by professor Focnn with Paul Gambon as the 
honorary president To-day this society counts 
more tbana hundred thousand members all over 
the world and is a propaganda organisation 
for the French lanipiage, or, asite founder has 
formed the programme in his beautiful mother- 
tongue, the idm of the society is to “realise 
the Dohle dmtiny of the French language— 
to mie over the whole world in idl honour.” 
By meahs of ieptures, courses of instiuotion 
and writings and with the help of zealoQS 
Frenchmen imd loreigaets who are French 
Inspirit, this propaganda is carried op in 


jevery part of the world f^; this deflnltw 
aim. Under AUiap^: Franpatne thnrei is again 
a number cl spei^vorganizaMims. l.mwtioa 
here only the/ wbiet6 de UmIsrwoaB the 
leotuiee of whlnb are tissndUied tiito seven 
langasgp snd am idmwn all over tiw wotidi 
in at Inast d&.000 omidei. 

Beships tin AJliM^ ffmt^aise to Amities- 
FranQaia» was fonoded in 1909 (to nsnm 
is taken from n novel ot llanrioe Bsm^;^ 
it is a outore pre^ipinndn oiscniution on a 
wider plan ton to nia (Opmisation, but; 
like it, wiiA n steong in^peclidiitio h^«ioy. 
The first gionps were formed oitode Ftanoe t 
the managem^ hownvmr, te In' to hgads 
of a group of twelve pefsons tot aPnss* : The 
Amities Franmdses, aecordtog to its pro¬ 
gramme, wishes to “propagate not only to 
language but idso ail the ideals, tnuBtions, 
usages and eulture of the tomob ^sirit. ft 
hopes to ooDStruot a bolwm-k against e«w 
thing that is anti-Brenob, above against 
pan-Germanism.” to Norway it has many 
Germanic members. Pnrtiouiarly after^ to 
war it has displayed an intensive oampatoz 
for enlisting members. The writer of thme 
lines was himself honoured no less ton three 
times with invitations to become a member of 
this society from the head office in Pane 
during the last year. 

1 say that during the war the word 
“propaganda” had undergone an unhappy 
change of meaning. But the thing itself ie 
not so bad—so far as he who carries on 
the propaganda does it with his own sacred 
oenviction and does not allow himself to be 
led by considerations lying outside this thing 
(such as personal interests) and so far as the 
means resorted to are not such as to be 
justified only by the end. 

To oarcy on propaganda for an idea and 
for tbe belief and conviction with which a 
person thinks of serving others, is pot <|tiy 
permissibifl morcdly but jnrtified in i );»gb 
d^ree and even a duty ! Tha Amencan 
William Biyard EEale told me unca When I 
spoke to him abopt his rmtoobto' i«opa8<mda 
against Ametioa’e mitry into war, “ha who 
does not wto to mto a propaganda for %ia 
idea, is not worth having one.” 

The greatest propaganda to-day and for 
all times U th^ which is carried on for to 
Chnstinn rdiie^n, and even a propaganda 
oentre like thm of NorthoUffo outnot. to tete 
respeot, bm compared with to Uatolio 
ohiiroh. Ivina Jtoin himself Wilh the wcAda 
“go you toavety part cl the world and mto 
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nil 4neD mf foUotrent” bu giv«ii us a direct 
^onimand for propagasda for bis teachioga 
Ibe taiesiooiiriefe ic .the Iwathen ecnntries 
are propaiandiets for Christian teachings, 
and the magnificent cfanr^ buildings srlth 
their high tovera losing towards beareu and 
ibe solemn eodesiastioal ceremonies, the 
grandeur of the church, the music of 
the organ and the exhorting call of the bells, 
all these are means of propaganda for this 
faith intended to act on the mass. Pro- 
p^nda sbould never be despised because, 
Its liSmattine Ba:ra< “Dieu lui meme a besoin 
que I’on sonne les doches,” “God Himself 
requires somebody to sound His bells.” 

It cannot be said that a good cause requi¬ 
res no propaganda, for the troth is victorious 
by its own strength. The truth rather wins 
only then—and thus becomes real truth— 
when some men have been thoroughly per¬ 
meated by it and consider it their duty to 
convert other people. Only then it becomes 
living truth. A lie may very well triumph 
over the absolute truth if only this false¬ 
hood has followers and propagandists while 
nobody has faith in the truth and none 
wishes to serve it. 

But we, the public, who are outside all 
parts of the propaganda, must be on our 
guard. There is another word for this matter: 
advertisement Propaganda is carried on for 


an idea, advertisement for a soap; But the 
pnhlk) has to regard oriiically both 
propaganda and adverMsement The public 
must snspect both the adeerfisers and 
thS propagandists with regard to 
their want of obieotiv%< People are 
mostly snspioious against advertisement till a 
subjective corroboration of ite pretensions is 
found. Bnt even as a man is snspioious 
aboni the “best soap in the world,” even so 
oritload sfaonld we be about the assertious 
blessings which “our party” would pout over 
the oountoy if it comes to power, and we 
should be careful also about outlandish pio- 
pagsnds. 

We must remember that the overwhelming 
number of papers are party papers or oigans 
for a certain cause or certain interests. 
The four P’s in the superscription, politics, 
propaganda, press and public, form together 
an organic whole. The path of politics 
to the public passes through press propa- 
gaoda. In our day there is no other 
way than this for any one who wishes to 
put forward a political idea. Such a propa¬ 
ganda is in every way justifiable if only the 
means is morally permissible. 

[Summary translation by Batakrishna 
Ghosh of ttid’German version of the article 
in Deutsche Bnndschan, December, 1927 ] 


EOMAIN EOLLAND ON PARISIAN ART 

COMPILED BY a BOOE-LOTER 


M Remain Bollard’s novel, Jton Chriatophe 
, bas been hailed by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse as ‘the noblest work of fiction 
of the twentieth century.’ Mr. Gilbert 
Cannau, the Inglieu translator, considers it 
to bo ‘the most eemprebensive survey of 
modern life which bas appeared in literature 
in this century.* In the ad venced vernacular 
literatures of India the influenoe of modern 
PVenefa litmry ait baa become quite evident, 
and discussions on art and morality form 
A distioot feature of Indian mnaoniar 
magazines. The views pnt forth by M. 
Bomain Rotland in bis novel on modem 
Parisian wt and mocality wiU, therefore, be 


of Interest to oar readers. Before we quote 
these views, we think it necessary to observe 
that M. Bolland is not a strait-lat^ moralist 
His hero, John Christopher the artist had 
his love-a&irs with shop-girls and otters, 
and the author did n(^ sympathise with the 
Yogels, who were BCabdallsed by Christopher's 
misconduct 


"Yery religious, moral, and oozing domestio 
virtue, they were of those to whom the sins of the 
flesh am the most shamefal, the most senous, 
almost the only sms, because they are the only 
rins to be dreaded (it is obvious mat respeotabie 
people are never likely to be (etneted id steal 
or murder)*'. {Eng. Turns. Yw H, p. 115. 
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The «Qtboi’Bays a tbwMoal A<Mss, 
a ooDfirmod coqaette, Bs foUows : 

“It was impossible to be ant^y with ber, Sbt 
waa as boneat [sio] airl, without aar moral 
priDoipIba, lazy, sensaal. pleasorO'loTiiw, cbtld-' 
likely ooqnettisb ; bat at the same time so loyal, 
so kind, and all her faalts were so spontaaeous 
and so healthy laic] that it was only possible to 
smile at them and even to lore tnem.” [Eng. 
Tran. Vol, U. p. 268] 

The ssgnificanoe of the above passage will 
be wade dear from the following extract: 

"Christopher hod never invented any moral 
theory ; be loved the great poets and great musi¬ 
cians of the past, and they were no saints : when 
be came across a great artist he did not inquire 
into his morality; he asked him rather: Are 
you healthy ?’ To be healthy was the great thing.” 
IVoL lU. p. 80.] 

One more extract to show that M. 
Rolland’s attitude towards sexual problems 
was not that of a narrow-minded Puritan ; 

“For anyone who can envisage life with 
serenity, there is a peculiar relish in remarking 
the perpetual contrast which exists in the very 
bosom of society iietween the extreme refinement 
of apparent civilization and its fundamental 
animalism. In every gathering that does not 
consist only of fossils and petrified souls, there 
are as it were, two conversational strata, one 
above the other : one—whioh everybody can hear— 
between mind and mind : the other—of which 
very few are conscious, though it is the greater 
of the two—between instinct and instinct, the 
beast in man and woman.*»Tha beast in man and 
woman, though tamed by centuries of civilization, 
and as cowed as the wretched lions in the tamer’s 
cage, is always thinking of its food. But Christo¬ 
pher had not yet reached that disinterestedness 
which comes only with age and the death of the 
passions.” [Vol. HI. pp, 111-12.] 

We shall now quote the views of this 
advanced thinker on modern French literary 
and dramatic art The extracts are taken 
from the last but one volume [i.e, Vol. Ill] 
of the English translation,: part V. s. v. 
“The market place.’ Indian imitators of the 
French model In the literatnre of fiction 
will find much in H. Roiland’s views to 
warn and instruct them. 

FhjSNOH PXMOmCAL LimATUBE 

[After Christopher had recoiled in disgust 
from the horrible incestuous filth that filled 
the pages of the dally papers, he was referred 
toj. 

"The repprt of a recent inquiry into Art and 
Mqrality. which set out that ‘Love ssmotified every- 
tmng,’ that ‘sensuality was the leaymi of Art.’ mat 
Uorality was a convention (d Jesuit ednoatlon,’ 
and that nothing mattered except *tl;e greatness 
ct desira.’ A number of letters from Irtewy men 
’Witnessed the sFlUtio purity of a novefl depicting 


it 


&e life of bawds. Seme of <he .ngaatones were 
among the greatest namea in contemporary 
literature, or the most austere of critics. A 
domestic poet, brntHeois and a Oathcdio, gave hia 
blesstttg as an artist, to a detailed iescriptum of 
the de^enoe of the Ghweks. Th«» were entbasi- 
-astio praiseB of novels in whutii tits oonrse 
Lewdness was foUo wad tbrengh the aces: ftonie, 
Alexmidn, BysantiUBi, the Italmn iwa ftentdi 
Benaheamift, the Age of CireatneeB. Nothing was 
imitted. Another eyoie of atudies was devoted to 
the various oonntries of ti» world ; consciastioas 
writers had devoted thmr energies, ’with a 
monkish patienoe, to toe atody of tan low quarteia- 
of the five continents. And it was no matter for 
surprise to discover among these geographers sod 
historians of Pleasure diemlgdiSBra poets and very 
excellent writers. They ww only marked out 
from the rest by their emdition. la their most 
impeccable style, they told archaic stories, highly 
spiced. 

“Bat what was mcst alarming was to see 
honest men and real artiste, men who itehtiy 
enjoyed a high place in French literature, 
straggling in suoh a traffic, for which they were 
not at ali suited. Some of them with great travail 
wrote like the rest, the sort of trash that the 
newspapers serialize. They had to produoe it hr 
a fixed time, once or twice a week ; and it ham 
been going on for years. They went on produc¬ 
ing and producing, long after they had erased to 
have anything to say, racking their brains to find 
Bomelhmg new, something more sensational, more 
bizarre ; for the public was surfeited and sick of 
everything, and soon wearied of even the most wanton 
imaginary pleasures ; they had alwava to go one 
better—better than the rest, better than their ovm 
best—and they oiiueezed out their very life blood, 
they squeezed out their gats: it was a pitiable' 
sight, agrotosque spectacle.— 

“Christopher—oouid have no idea that this 
artistic degradation, which showed so rawly in Paris, 
was cemmon to nearly all the great towns—And 
so, like so many of his cempatriote, he saw in 
the secret sore which is eating away the intollec- 
fnal aristocracies of Europe the vice proper to 
French art, and the bankruptcy of the .Latin 
races. 

FtatALE Wbhebs 

“The submerged lands exhaled an odor di 
femim. The literatnre of the day teemed with 
efietninate men and women. It is well that 
women should write if th^ m» sinoere enough 
to describe what no man has y^: seen ; toe 
depths of the soul of a waman. Rot tmly very 
few dared do that: most of them only wrote to • 
attract toe men : they were as nntrathful in their 
books as in their drawmg-rownB : they jockoyrf 
their facts and flirted with the reader. Since they 
were no longer religiauB. and had no confessor 
to whom to tell their UtUe lapses, they told them 
to toe pu wc.— 

..Tax Eriiisixi fsKQu^ 

“The mora oleaily Ohristopher saw into the- 
vat of idons in which Paciaian art was fermenting, 
the ngge atnmgly he was impressed by toe 
Bupr^ntecy of women in that oosmopoUtea oom- 
muoity^ They had an absurdly dasproportionhte^ 
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iUMrt M ec. It imt not tnonsfa for iroaum to be 
to hetiBBeet of man. It waanfo: even enonm 
(orhw to be hia eawdHHw Dtaesore must be 
bnr' both for bersdi for auui. And m«|i 
bneklod to it When • nation is arowinR old, 
it renoonoea its irill, ibi faith, the whole eesence 
^ its beiiie. in bimw of the giver of pleasare-« - 
liQ do^ the Menud JWinine has been an mv 
lifiina; inflnenoe on to best of men : bat for the 
GHtonr meti, in ages of weariDess and fati^e, 
there, ia, as anne tme has said, another Feminine, 
as etoto, who drags them down. This other 
Feminiae was the miatr^ of Parisian thooght 
to Qneai of the RepabKa 

Tnx Cm of tee Monsan PasisiAn Edpcaifi) 

WOMAK 

“Bot what sort of worh can we do ? There is- 
ift any that we coold find interesting—for, I know, 
we dabble in all sorts of tilings, and pretend to 
be interested in a heap of things that do not 
ooDoern ns ; we do so want to be intereated in 
something ! I do what the othms do. I do charit¬ 
able work and sit tm scicisl work committees. I 
go to leotnres at to Sorbonse by Bergson and 
Joles Lemaitre, fostoricsl concerts, elassiosl 
matinees, and I take notes and notes. I never 
know wbat I am writing I and 1 try to persuade 
myself that 1 am absortiM by it, or at least that 
it is nsefai. Ah ! bat I know that it is not tme 
I know that 1 don’t care a bit and tot I am 
bored by it all. Don’t despise me because 1 tell 
yon franklp what everybody thinks in secret I 
am no siliier than the rest Bat what nse are 
philosophy, history, and science to me ? As for 
art,—you see,—I stram and daub and ma~e messy 
little watercolor f^etdies; but is that enough to 
till a wcHsan’s life ? There is only raie end to oar 
life: marriage. Bat do yon tfaink there is mm^ 
fan in marrying this cn that yonng man whom 
1 know as wdl as you do ?.l see them as they 
ara I am not fortnnate enough to be like yonr 
Oeiman Oretcbmis, who can always ormtie an 
illasion for tfamnselves. That is terrible, isn’t it ? 
To Icx^ aronnd and see sdrie who have married 
and their hnebands, and to think that one will 
have to do as they have done, be cramped in body 
and mind, and become dull like them ! One needs 
to be stoical. I tell von. to accept snoh a life with 
snch obligations. Ail women are not capable of 
it And time passes, and tiie years go by, youth ■ 
fsdes; and yet there were toveiy things and good 
things hi ns—all nsdess, for day by day 
die-'Bven onr mothers ignore ns, and aotnatly 
try not to know what we are. They mily try to 
fit m married. V<a to rest they say, five, to 
wo as yoD like ! Society absorateiy abantou ns.” 


£inmo Sociaustb 

“In love they were altogether in their element : 
that Was their epeeiai provuce. The casniatry of 
pleasaie had no aecrets htf them; they were so 
clever that th» oonld invent new problema ao 
as to have tononoer ot aolvfog them. That has 


to to moat s<^ 
sheltered benestl 
they might have 1 
vices, tiiere wool) 


oleaSttre in nranmng 
ave been aoraethfog h 


erotic sodalism.- 

“Ammw to problems tiud wen tito azarmMig 
to little Oonit ct Love wm to. eanafity of. 
and women in marriage, and their rsspeotise riiwto 
in lova There had bemi youag men. ho^est^p|% 
testant, and rather ridioaloaB—ScandinavianB 
Swiss-whohd based eqniuity on idrtue ; mtH/g 
that men shoold come to marriage m obaetei aa 
wtnnen. The Parisian casitiria looked for anotirar 
sort of eqaality, an eiiaidity baaed <m loss, of 
virtae, saying totworaen shoold come to msniagg 
in besmirched as raoi,—to right to toe .iovosk 
The Psryans had canted adoltery in imasdnation 
and practice, to such a piteh. tot toey w^ 
beginning to find it ratfon insipid : and in to 
world of lettos attempts were being made to 
snpiport it by a new inventim: to prostitation of 
yonng girls—I mean regnlarised, univerBal, virtnoos. 
decent, domeetic, ana above all, sc^l prostitation. 
There had joat appeared a book cm to qaesbon, 
foil of talent, which apparently said all there was 
to be su'd ; tboogh four hnnared mges of ptofut 
pedantry, ‘strictly in accordance with the rules of 
the Baconian method, it dealt wifo the best method 
of controlling the raaticms of the wxes. It was 
a lecture on free love, full of .Wk atoat mannera, 
propriety, go^ taste, nobifi^, tonty, truth, 
modesty, morality—a regular Berquin for yonng 
girls who wanted to go wrong"* 


Tbs Cni.1 or Akouaukii 

“It seemed that thae was everywhere the same 
spirit of mental prostitution. The pleasure-mongers 
wwe divided into two schools. On the. one hand. 
Uimewastbe good old way, the national' way 


always been to oocanmoii «f people who, have a tiawaring of vioe. vice a fiai 
nothing etee to do: in defoalt of .fove they 'ntos and tonfatt npride down ate^ 
love.’ above ail, they eiplifo it fhrir noM took of agm ae#to fomSyi gad. to 


for more room ton to textwUt^ m * 
foot, was very sheet Sociology gave a 


physical deformities, a show of dtawere, .eartack- 
ropm jests, risky stotfets. ted pwper, hiih gmne, 
iHivate nxmis—a manly frankness as those pecwle 
say who try to reomwe looseness snd mmouity 
by pointing opt tot after four sets of duMcw 
fan, ordm is rested aw to code tnumto by 
to foot tiud to wtfo is leslly witii to husband 
whom she thinks to is leoririno-fop long as to 
law is observed, ton. vlrtnem w rigl^; thst 
vidous sort of virto whkh defgto munfoge hy 
toowing it with bQ to charm m fowdnass—the 
QftUk way. 

‘ito otiier school was hi tile modern jtiyle. It 
was mndi n^ subtle and mu<m mmn togastiog. 
The PfolBiimtted lews to to Idyefoed DlntetiaDs 
who frwnonted to tiiaatre baa fotrodneed into 
R foe usnid of seotimeW Vthicta is the 
Boti^f aHweneito ^op^tanism -Tbe 
men who were at that time in oonttm M foe 
theatiOs in Fttfo were mttnmnUiiaito ritiifol at 
baaffog iqi mfo to awtiment to mmg virtae 
a iatoriag of vioe, .vice a fiavooito m 
to tonfatt uitoe down every hamaa lewto 
of asm aarto fotopi aw to ^tr 

ait, toteforei pm M odto .swMMsite vtitiem 


at oaoa,—than 
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ROMAIN HOLLAND ON PARISIAN ART 


«meU yorir bad indeed: tbey called it 
■‘amoraliam’ 

"One of their favourite heroes at that titiae vras 
-the anaorons old man. Their theatres presented 
a rich gallery of portraits of' the type : and in 
painting it they introduced a thousand petty 
touches • Society women were theirs^ The men 
were liawds, the girls were Lesbian. And all these 
things happened in the highest society ; the 
society of rich people—the only soi;-ietv that 
mattered -And it all reeked of death and the 
seraglio. 

LiTEBABT DlI.LETANTI-iU 

‘Tj3vy-Coeur was exactly the opposite of 
Ohristopher. and represents the spirit of irony 
and decay which fastened gently, politely, inexor¬ 
ably, on all the great things that were left of the 
dying society; the family, marriage, religion, 
patriotism ; in art, on everything that was manly, 
pure, healthy, of the people ; faith in ideas, feelings, 
great men, in Man. Behind that mode of tliought 
there was only the mechanical pleasure of analysis, 
analysis pushed to extremes, asort of animal desire 
to nibble at thought, the instinct of a worm. And 
side by side with that ideal of intellectual nibbling 
was a girlish sensuality—Everj'thing was literarv 
copy to him : his own adventures, his vices and 
the vices of his friends. He had written novel.s and 
plays in which, with much talent, he described 
the private life of his relations, and their most 
intimate adventures, and tliose of his friends, his 
own, his liaisons, among others one with the wife 
of his best fri“n(i : the portraits were well drawn : 
everybod.v praised them, the public, the wife, and 
his friend. If was impossible tor him to gain the 
oontidence or the favours of a woman without 
putting them into a book. 

"He [Christopher] liad had enough of Parisian 
society : he could not bear the emptiness of it, 
the idleness, the moral impotence, the nenr- 
asthenia, its aimless, pointless self-devouring 
hypercritieism. He wondered how people could live 
in such a stagnant atmosphere of art for arts’ 
sake, and pleasure for pleasures’ sake. 

Litekaky CmrioiBM and the Cdv.t ok Trittii 

"They were debaling whether be [Victor Hugol 
•had been loickolded : they argued at length about 
the love of Sainte-Heuvc and Aladamo Hugo. And 
then they turned to the lovers of George Sand 
and their respective merits. That was the chief 
occupation of criticism just then ; when they had 
rausacked the bouses of great men. rummaged 
through their closets, turned out the drawers, 
ransacked the cupboardK. they burrowed down to 
their inmost lives The attitude of Monsieur de 
Lauzun lying flat under the bed of the king and 
Madame de Montespan wag the attitude of criticism 
in its cnlt of histoir and truth—(everybody just 
then,, of course, made a cult of truth). These 
young men were subscribers to the cult: no detail 
was too small for them in their search for truth. 
They applied it to the art of the present as well 
as to that of the past; and they analysed the 
private life of some of the more notorious of their 
contemporaries with the same passion for exactness. 
It was a queer thing that they were possessed of 
the smallest details of scenes which are usually 
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ent.cjfed without witnesses. It was really as though 
the pbrsoos concerned had bam the first to give 
exact information to the public out of their great 
devotion to the truth.” 

The Poetic Dhaka 

‘‘There were poets in france. Thera were even 
gpeat poets. But the theatre was not for them. 

It was for the versifiers—Chriatojdier»aw 
Princesses who were virtuous^ protukcuons, who 
prostituted themselves for their honour, who wew 
compared with Christ aseending Calvary friends 
who deceived their friends out of dtkotion to them : 

—glonlied triangnlar relatiod.s:—heroic cockoldry: 
(the cuckold, like the bles8«l prostitute, had becoma 
a European comnrdilw—the enfold never appeared 
without a halo.). And Christopher saw also love^ 
damsels torn between passion and duty t their 
passion bade them follow a new lover : duty bade 
them stay with the old one. an old man who gave 
tbem mone.vaQd was deceived by them. And in the 
end they plumped heroically for duty. Christopher 
could not see how duty dilfereJ from Bmrdi& 
interest; but the public was sati.sfied. The word 
duty was enough for them : tliey did not iasiet on 
having the thing itself : they took ' the author’s 
word for it. 

"The summit of art was reached and the 
greatest pleasure was given when, most paradoxicid- 
ly, sexual immorality aud Cornellian heroics oonld 
be combined. In that way every need of the 
Parisian public was satisfied : mind, senses. rhetcMria 
But it is only just to say that tne public was 
fonder even of words than of lewdoess. I2oqnen(« 
could send it into ecstasies. It woutd have 
suffered anything for a fine tirade. Virtue or vice, 
heroics hobnobbing with the basest prurience, there 
wss no pill that it would not swallow if it Were 
gilded with sonorous rhymes and redundant 
word.s. Anything that came to baud w'as ground 
into couplets, antitheses, arguments : love, sufferiag. 
death. Nothing but phrases. It was all agame. 
—They played at being artists. They played at 
being poets. 

The Death of Art 

‘‘•••Certain eclectic theatres—the very ‘ latest 
thing. There they saw mnrder, rape, madness, 
torture, eyes plucked out. bellies initted,—anting 
to thrill the nerves, and satisfy the baroarism 
lurking lieneath a too civilized section the 
people. It had a great attractitm fur tketly 
women and men of (be world,—tlie peopk Who. 
would go and spend whole afternotms in the 
stuffy courts of the Palais de .Instioe. listening to 
scandalous cases, laughing, talking and bath» 
ehoeolate.s. But Christopher indifraaaly refusea. 
The more closely he examined fliat a(»t of ^ 
the more acutely he became aware of the odbnx 
that from the very first he had detected, faintly in 
the beginning, then more strongly, and finally it 
was suffocating; the odour of death. 

"Death: it was everywhere benoitli edi Hwi' 
luxury and uproar. Christopher diacoverd t)to( 
explanation of the feeling of repnguanoe wita 
which certa'n Frendi plays had filled him. It was 
not their immorality that shocked him. Mpnd^, 
iiiimiiiaiity, amorality,—all these worth] mean 
nothing-To be healthy was the great thing - 
The wnteis of Pans were unhealthy; or if imy of 
them happened to be headthy, the cbwees w«(e that 
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he was ashamed of it : he di iriiiwl it and did his 
best to catch some disease. Their sickness was 
not shown in any particular feature of their art 
the love of pleasure, the extreme license of mind 
or the universal trick of criticism which examined 
and dissected every idea that was expres.sed. All 
fliese things could be—and vrere as the case 
might be.—healthy or unhealthy. If death was 
there, it did not come from the material, but from 
the use these people made of it: it was in the 
people themselves -when Christopher impatiently 
shook off the yoke of the great Mastere of the past, 
when he waged war against the lesthetics and the 
morality of the Pharisees, it was not a game to 
him as it was to these men of intellect: and ms 
revolt was directed only towards life, the life of 
fruitfulness, big with the centimes to come. With 
these people all tended to sterile enjoyment. Sterile, 
sterile, sterile. That was the key to the enigma. 
Mind and senses were fruitlessly debauched. A 
brilliant act full of wit and clevereness,-a lovely 
form, in truth, a tradition of beauty, impregnably 
BeaM. in spite of foreign alluvial deposits—a 
theatre which was a theatre, a style which was a 
style, authMs who knew their business, writers 
who could write, a floe skeleton of an art, and a 
thought that had been great- But a skeleton. 
&norous words ringing phrases the metallic clang 
of ideas hurtling down the void, witticisms, minds 
haunted bv sensuality and senses numbed witli 
thought. It was all useless, save for the sport of 
egoism It led to death. It was a phenomenon 
.tnalogons to the frightful decline in the birth-rate 
of France, which Europe was observing—and 
reckoning—in silence. So much wit, so much 
cleverness, so many acute senses, all wa.sted and 
wasting in a sort of shameful onanism! They 
had no notion of it. and wished to have none. 
They lau^ed-He liked them even less when they 
tri^ to take themselves seriously: and nothing 
hurt him more than to see victors, who regarded 
art as no more than an instrument of pleasure 
giving themselves airs as priests of a disinterested 

artists”, said Sylvain Kohn once more 
complacently. "We follow art for arts’ sake. Art 
is always pure : everything in ait is chaste. We 


explore life as tourists, we find every thing amusing. 
We are amateurs of tare seneatijus, lovers of 
beaiitv.” 

"You are hypocrites.” replied Christopher blunt-^ 
ly. "Exouse my saying so. I used to think my 
own country had a mohopoly. In Germany our 
hypocrisy consists in always tfdking of idealism 
while we think of nothing but our interests, and 
we even believe that we are idealists while we 
think of nothing but ourselves. But you are 
much worse: you cover your national lewdness^ 
with the nara^ of Art and Beauty (with capitals)— 
Art for arts’ sake ? That’s a fine faith ! But it is 
the faith of the strong. Art! To gtasi; life, as the 
eagle claws its prey, to bear it up into the air, 
to rise with it into the serenity of space ! For that 
you need talons, great wings, and a strong heart - 
Art for art’s sake ! Oh. wretched men 1 Art is no- 
common ground for the fe :t of all who pass it 
by. Why, it is a pleasure, it is the most intoxicat¬ 
ing of all. But it is a pleasure which is only 
won at the cost of a strenuous fight: it is the 
laurel-wreath which crowns the victory of the 
strong. Art is life tamed. Art is the Emperor 
of life. To be Caesar a man mmst have the soul of 
Caesar. But you are only limelight kings ; you. 
are playing a part, and do not even deceive your¬ 
selves. And, like those actors, who tarn to profit 
their deformities, you manufacture literature out of 
year own deformities and those of your public. 
Lovingly do you cultivate the diseases of your 
people, their fear of effort, their love of pleasure, 
their sensual minds, their chimerical humani- 
tarianism, everything in them that drugs the will, 
everything in them that saps their power for 
action. You deaden their minds with the fumea 
of opium. Behind it all is ■ death : you know it, 
hut you will not admit it. Well, I tell you : where 
death is, there art is not. Art is the spring of 
life. But even the most honest of your writers 
are so cowardly that even when the bandage is 
removed from their eyes, they pretend not to see : 
they have the effrontery to say : "It is dangerous. 
I admit; it is poisonous : but it is fall of talent” 
It is as if a judge, sentencing a hooligan, were to¬ 
ssy : “He is a blackguard, certainly : but he haa 
so much talent I” 


THEBE AND THEN 

{From the Bengali of Babindranath Tagore) 

Bv NAGENDEANATH GUPTA 


Where my moving steiffl come to a halt, 
There open the doors of the boundless. 
Where my Song is extinguished. 

There is srmg’e meet sea. 

Where darkness veils my eyes, 

There shines the light of the world unseen. 


Outside the flower blooms and falls in the dost. 

In the heart grows the ambrosial fruit 
When work grows big as it moves along, 

Then comes to it large leisure. 

When the I in me is finished and is still, 

Then I become manifest in thee. 




SitiMATi Malatila'I'a Skn toppHd the list of 
successful candidates in Sanskrit (standing 
lirst-class first) at the last M.A. Examination 
of the Calcutta University. She stood first 
in all the eight papers. Mrs Sen took first- 
class honors in Sanskrit at the BA. Examina¬ 
tion and passed the Intermediate and 
Matriculation Examinations in the first 
slivision. 


B.A. Examination she got first-dass honours 
ill the same subject. 

Miss Ra.icl Gumu of the Poona Agrienl- 




SiuuATi Bina. Obosh stood first (first class) IIHHBHHHHHHH 
0 Mathematics at the last M.A. Examination 

>{ the Beuares Hindu University. In the Mrs G. Pavitnn 
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tural College stood first at the last inter¬ 
mediate Examination in Agriculture from 
the Bombay University. We hope other 
lady-students will follow her example and 
win academic distinction and strive for the 
advancement of agriculture. 

Miss Shamkomaei Neuuu, daughter of 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru and niece of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru after a brilliant 
academic career has headed the list of 
successful candidates at the last LLB. exa¬ 
mination of the Allahabad University. She 
will join the Allahabad High Court and 
serve her apprenticeship under Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. 

Miss Kalyani Kutti Ajmal, da., daughter 
of Mr. B. Narayana Nair, Vakil has topped 
the list of successful candidates in History 
and Economics (Honours Course) of the 
Madras University. She has been awarded 
Todhunter Prixe and AIckama Garu Gold 
Medal. 

The following ladies have been nominated 
to local bodies in different provinces. Miss S. 



Miss Rajul (Jnjar 


Das (Indore Municipal Corporation), Mbs. 0- 
Pavitbam, da., l.t. (Ernakulam Mnnioipalityv 
Madras). 


TWO MAY-MEMORIES . 

MOZOOMDAR AND VEBRESALINGAM 

By. PRINCIPAL V. RAMAKRISHNA RAO si.a., i-n. d. 


Y ANGA and Andhra have long stood close 
knit by the spiritstrings of the Theistic 
Movement in Modern India. In the 
Saints’ Calendar of the New Church, sacred 
in common to both, the 27th. of May shines 
out prominent as the focussing point of two 
hallowed memories those of two worthy 
leaders called to rest on the same day, 
though at an interval of nearly a decade and 
a half, from cither province and community. 
Fratap Chandra Mozoomdar and Kandukuri 
Veeresalingam, certainly, are, and will continue 
to be, stars of the first magnitude, however 
wide apart in the firmament of the Liberal 
Faith. No two personalities can readily be 
thought of as more dissimilar in tempera¬ 
ment and training, in talent and taste. Yet, 
even as a study in contrasts, these two 
images, placed side by side, afford an object 
lesson strikingly interesting and profitably 


significant. First, they bring home the reality 
of the Pauline experience of one spirit amid 
a diversity of gifts. They illustrate, in flesh 
and blood, the truth of Mozoomdar’s ow» 
words; “(jod is one but to each man H« 
has a new phase, a new form, a new 
a new kind of personality” {The Sileiit 
Pastor). Next, in particular, they demons¬ 
trate the capacity of a Chutdh Bke the 
Brahmo Samaj to serve alike as an hrk ntf 
shelter and a vineyard of service for types 
of living spirits never so opposite. 

In the 

OuTBE Conditions 

of life in general, one cannot fail to obwtve 
the clear beginnings of the diffecenoe between 
the two great men we oontemplaite to-day 
with gratefnl veneration. While both bsdong- 
ed praotioadly to the samev.fotmattve p«ri^ 
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of Indian Renaissance in this age, Mozoomdar 
saw the light 8 years earlier in 1840 and 
Teeresalingara closed his eyes 14 years 
later in 1919. How serenely impressive 
was Mozoomdar’s physical frame, a stalwart 
statnesque iignre imposingly refined with an 
all too ucfnrrowed countenance: You 
turned round to Veeresalingam, and what 
did yon find but an unprepossessing rustic 
dilapidated and broken up into wrinkles’. 
As for subjection to the ills of the flesh, 
if the one specialised in diabetes, the other 
was an expert in asthma. In garb and 
garment, the former was wont to be as 
clean-cut as the latter, perhaps, was clumsy. 
Predominantly Hindu with a clear impress 
also of the Greek in his interior, Mozoomdar 
might well be regarded as wholly Greek 
in his exterior. On the other hand, quite 
an embodiment of the Hebrew in his 
interior, Veeresalingam remained out and 
out Hindu in his exterior. Here, the qualify¬ 
ing clauses about the inward build become 
necessary to foreshadow how the search for, 
and fellowship with, the Spirit of God and, 
again, the struggle for, and satisfaction in, 
the Kingdom of Righteousnoss made the 
two what they essentially were in their 
respective spheres of life and work. It was 
rightly given to Mozoomdar to enjoy almost 
world-wide fame in his own day after those 
three successful tours through the Western 
mansion of our Father’s Home, as Keshub 
would piously christen the Occident. As for 
Veeresalingam, it were only to be devoutly 
wished that the due need of celebrity had 
made his golden deeds and his sovereign 
worth more intimately familiar in far horizons 
beyond Southern India 

Lines of divergence are, likewise, traceable 
between the 

Early Careers 

of the two. In neither was the child 
father to the man that is, in the strict 
sense of the terras. Frivolity and profanity 
through loose associations were soon replaced 
in youthful Mozoomdar by earnestness and 
devoutness, as witness the prayer scrolls and 
devotional prepossessions even of the working- 
bonrs of Bauk service. So that his friend and 
admirer through after-life. Dr. Samuel J. 
Barrows (President of the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions), could testify how “Even at a 
very, early age his religious nature began 
•to feel the mystjo thrill and prophecy of 


the God-life.” But a staunch adherence to 
custom-ridden orthodoxy formed a character¬ 
istic trait self-announced in Veeresalingam 
even as an adult. Accordingly, the later 
story is the process of conversion, in one 
case from secularism to religion and in the 
other from conservatism to liberalism. 
Mozoomdar herein possessed a rare advantage— 
the beckoning example and guidance of 
superior spirits. Of the two personal 
influences that wrought mightily upon him, 
he himself referred, in the congenial language 
of art, to Maharshi as a “finished piece of 
workmanship” and to Brahmananda as “un¬ 
finished and yet growing” at that stage. 
Furthermore, about the latter, “He became 
to me really a part of myself, the better 
part. He was like another self to me, a 
higher, holier, diviner self.” One other 
testimony will sufiioe, not to linger long 
over this romantic and inspiring chapter of 
spiritual comradeship. 

“Placed in my youth by the side of a very 
pure and powerful ohaiacter whose extern^ 
conditions were similar to my own. I was helped 
to feel the freshness of my susceptibilities by the 
law ot contrast that I was painfully imperfect and 
needed very much the grace of a saving God.” 

Tut: OiiiEXTAi. Christ 

To Veeresalingam, however, with none 
to look up to and none to lean upon, belongs 
all the honour of a self-evolved, self- 
regulated soul save for faint, far-ofl reports 
of a Vidyasagar and a Vishnu Sastri else¬ 
where in this continent of a country. And 
just as, in earlier life, it had been Mozoom¬ 
dar’s high privilege to be received into the 
welcoming embrace of other outstretched 
arms, so even in later life, when he came 
to be reckoned among the ‘anointed’, he 
was one such only behind and beside 
others of varying degrees of power. But 
this was all denied to lonely Veeresalingam— 
himself the straggler and the climber, the 
path-fioder and the torch-bearer, the pioneer 
and the organiser, from beginning to end 
in a 'benighted province.’ Whereas no 
deprecation is implied in the least as regards 
Mozoomdar, this is a circumstance which 
must redound the more to the glory of Veeresa- 
lingaiii and call forth the undying gratitude 
of the nation towards the patriarch of public 
life in Audhradesa. Mozoomdar was initiated 
into Brahffloism in the last year of his’ teens. 
Thenceforward, except for the breach with 
the ancestral home when he dared openly 
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to fake his wife to Devendranath’s house at 
Keshub’s investiture with the ministership, 
his strugales through life (as reviewed in 
Asee^h) were, for the most part, inward 
wrestles with all the subtle-shaped brood of 
sin and sordidness. Veeresalingam entered the 
war-path at a comparatively later period in 
life with his solemnisation of the first widow 
marriage in the Southern Presidency in 1881, 
although, as a matter of fact, he had long 
since burnished his armour and blown his 
bugle. The formal discarding of the ‘sacred 
thread’ and acceptance of Brahmadhartnadee- 
ksha did not come about, too, till so late as 
1906. And the tale of these long years, as 
recounted in Sweeyacharitra is the tale of 
fire-baptism—of fierce social persecution, aye, 
of the crucifixion of the spirit inch by inch. 
Naturally therefore, the real man is revealed, 
in Mozoomdar's case in the heart-beats and 
in the Himalayan communings, and in Veeresa- 
[ lingam’s in the clash of arms and in \he 
dint of blows given and taken. 

As we step, next, into the precincts of 

Homk Lipk 

we come upon a remarkable phenomenon 
of parallelism in the two careers. The 
partners in life to whom Mozoomdar and 
Veeresalingam were wedded, as by custom 
bound, at such fender ages as 18 and 11, l‘,3 
and 8, respectively, proved, by force of love 
to be equally devoted companions and com¬ 
forters through the sahara-weariness of 
solitary, childless life. Forsooth, the gracious 
tribute of unqualified acknowledgment, "If 
it had not been for her, I could not have 
got on at all”, might literally he applied to 
Rajyalakshmamma as to Soudamani Devi. Its 
touching note is what resounds through the 
dedicatory lines in Stveei/aeharitra. 

Then, as to the 

Wkitinos 

the same classical taste is apparent here 
as there, with the purest graces of elegance 
and finish, dignity and sweetness, not without 
freedom and naturalness. There is also 
alike the purposiveness of letters as a vehicle 
of self-communication. Mozoomdar points 
thus to the mainspring of all the forth- 
, puUings of his own literary energy : “The 
religions impulses that come to me open all 
my powers of expression and thought My 
i religion is entirely and absolutely the source 
i of my education, character and power of 


speech.” In fact, his is the sublime Logos— 
doctrine of the ancient Greek philosopher 
which he re-enunoiates in the affirmation, 
“All language is merely worked out in 
conceiving, expressing and glorifying God”. 
(The Spirit of Ood). Veeresalingam, it is true, 
dwells not equally upon the deep things of 
. the spirit within the wide range of his ten 
volumes, a unique coileotion by themselves 
in Telngn literature. But as the preacher 
in Mozoomdar nobly vindicates the ways of 
God to man, so the protester in Veeresalin- 
gam powerfully enforces the will of God’ 
among men, the dynamic of inspiration being 
the same behind both. Hence, ‘Thy words 
are fresh glimpses of the True’ is our free 
acknowledgment to the one, even as ‘Thy 
words are half-battles for the Troth’ is our 
full acclaim, to the other. In the fnlfilment; 
accordingly, of their separate missions, 
Mazoomdar’s pen is verily the skilled pain¬ 
ter’s brush, creative artist as he is in Euglish 
prose; Veeresalingam's, on one side, is the 
flowing fount of mercury and, on the other— 
what a jewelled Excaliber of magic, what a 
puissant sword of the Crusades, also recall¬ 
ing now the resistless axe of Paraaurama, 
now the crushing club of Bhima and again the 
unerring bow of Arjnna ! 

In fine, the 

SeEci.\i, Vocation 

of each cannot be more expressively 
described than by the coinage of his own- 
mint. The priest and preacher will always 
be cherished as our ‘Interpreter’ and our 
‘(Silent) Pastor’. With something in him 
of the trio of Thikfcana Brothers—Kavyu 
Thikkana, Khadga Thikfcana and Karya 
Thikkana, the editor of the ViveJmvardfmwt 
and founder of the ‘Hitakarini Samaj’ will 
in his turn, be enshrined in the memory 
as our ' Vwekavardhana' and our 'Hitedmri'. 
“Thinker, prophet, reformer” this is the 
summing up of the one in the works of T>r. 
Barrows, ^his renowned admirer. Nothing 
short of “Kin to Providence”—this is the 
appellation of the other in the estimate of 
Sir Dr. R. Venkata Ratnam, his worthy 
coadjutor. The and theoc/iart^a we desig¬ 
nate as out spiritual mystic; the hero and 
the humanist as our social mystic. And in 
relation to both alike, we herein imply by 
mysticism not merely the theoretical side of 
it as the Science of Reality, aooording to 
Coventry Patmore’s definition, but also the 
vaster practical aspect of it agreeably to- 
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Edmnnd Holmes’s exposition in last April’s 
Hibbert Journal: "There is more of art than 
of science, more of practice than of theory, 
more of feeling than of thought in the 
mystic’s handling of his subject.” Mozooradar 
and Veeresalingam were at one about the 
basic truth that social evils, in their ultimate 
analysis, are due to spiritual causes and. 
require to be spiritually healed. Only, in 
this healing and regenerative process, the 
former, alike by message and example, 
revealed to his generation how spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. The latter 
•went forth, rousing the social conscience 
■with the prophetic strain 

"Cursed be the social wants that sin against 

the strength of youth ! 

Cursed be the social lies that warp ns 

from the living truth !” 

There is, it is believed, enough in the 
recorded word to support the characterisation 
of the 

DtSTixcTivE Outlook 

-of Mozoomdar as one of subjective 
idealism and of Veeresalingam as one of 
objective rationalism. In the former, bow 
happily the keynote is struck in the 
autobiographical statement, “My utterances 
are only my personal record”! This same 
feature is reiterated in the writer’s own 
account of the scope of his magnum 
opm. The Spirit of Ood: "In His name 
and glory I have only tried to describe 
His dealings with me”. Even the headings 
of its chapters—‘Sense of the Unseen’ 
‘Spiritual Power of the Senses’ ; ‘The Spirit 
in the Spirit’ etc. afford a sure clue to the 
character of the genius that has thereby 
enriched the worlds’ religions classics. The 
whole of Heart-Beain is there, again, with 
its self-reflections from the realms of inward 
meditation as evidence both of the intense 
subjectivity and of the lofty idealism. Also, 
according to the marvellous development 
of Keshub’s concept, recognised by Dr. 
Barrows as an original contribution to Chris- 
tology in The Oriental Christ, even the “present 
relationship to the sonl and sympathy of 
■Christ”—“the meat and drink of my soul”— 
the recompense of that period of “special 
isolation” in the 27th year of his age— 
constitutes a historic landmark in Mozoomdar’s 
subjective realisation of ideal humanity. 
Doubtless, he was far from being unmindful 
of the values of objective truth. If proof 
ot this were needed, it could be found. 


clinching the conclusion, in his own state¬ 
ment of the very occasion for the Aids to 
Moral Character. “History and biography”, 
he says, “have much greater value than 
aphorisms and essays. Deeds and examples 
affect the mind of youth everywhere but 
nowhere so much as in India, where the 
doers of good deeds and possessors of virtue 
are generally invested with a mystical 
semi-divine glow”. At the same time, to 
quote once again from Dr. Barrows, “Mr. 
Mozoomdar is so completely identified with 
his work and so habitually lives in the 
contemplation of universal principles and 
the Universal Life that he shrinks from 
bringing into contrast concrete elements of 
individual history”’ Consequently, taken up 
more with spirit—perceptions than with 
mind-processes, Mozoomdar is among those 
to whom we repair, not to know the philo- 
.sopby of faith but to witness the faith of 
philosophy. The common foreword to every 
utterance of his runs thus in invisible ink : 
Om Brahmavadino vadanti. No so with 
Veeresalingam—the Akshay Kumar Dutt of 
Andhra Brahraoism as of Telngu Prose 
Literature. His pages are packed with close 
reasoning. Trenchant and crushing in 
argument, he is a true Titan in controversy, 
his armoury abounding evermore in all the 
resources of wit and humour, banter and 
irony, sarcasm and satire. The admirable 
discourses against Caste. Idolatry, the 
Transmigration of Souls and the Infallibility 
of Scriptures are some of the instances in 
point, besides the formidable Widow-Marriage 
Appeals on grounds of scripture, reason 
and expediency. As we have it on his 
own authority, Mozooradar drank deep of 
the springs of both literature and philosophy 
daring his editorial charge of The Indian 
Mirror. Yet, his writings bear scarcely any 
trace ot formal, systematic philosophy, while 
they are redolent with the perfume of 
literature. Nor is there to be found any 
deep-built theology in Veeresalingam either, 
though a working principle of faith lir^i 
imbedded in the works as in the life. 
Mozoomdar’s religion is the religion of 
psychology Veeresalingam's religion is tin' 
religion of common sense. Among brothei- 
theists in the West, Mozooradar's affiniti( > 
are with Francis Newman of The Said, th ■ 
episode of their personal fellowship formin.; 
part of the well-known continental experi¬ 
ences of our Apostle to the West. Veeresn - 
lingam’s reflex is furnished by CharUii 
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Toysey of the Charoh Militant. Incidentally, 
perhaps, it may be sn^gestirely added in 
this context that, if Mozoomdar reminds 
one of-Newman in England, Keshub—not, of 
coarse, the mature Keshnb—recalls Theodre 
Parker of America. Mozoomdar’s was the 
Brahmoismof Realisation, and'Veeresalingam’s 
the Brahmoism of Reformation, whereas 
in both the Brahmoism of Regeneration had 
been previously reached soon enough to bo 
early made the starting-point in the career. 
It is as though with Mozoomdar religion 
was an end instead of a means ; with 
Veeresalingam it was a means to an end. 
Life, as conceived by the former, is the 
realisation of religion and its beatitude. 
Religion, as understood by the latter, 
is the realisation of life and its efficiency. 
“Self-realisation through disinterested service 
of the commonweal” is Sir Dr. Venkata 
Hatoam’s paraphrase of the ideal of the 
school which be fitly identifies with the 
lame of Veeresalingam. As already 
ndicated, superstitions having been sloughed 
iff, if ever they had any hold, and right 
leliefs and ideals having grown to be 
ixiomatic comparatively earlier and the 
surrounding atmosphere itself being different- 
y constituted, we hear far, far less of the 
lestruotive blast, the protestant note, in 
Mozoomdar than in Veeresalingam, the life- 
ong denunciator of externalism and eocle- 
n'asticism, of the tyranny of custom, the 
lollowness of cant and the subtleness of 
eorruption. It were hard to fix upon more 
laming diatribes than Veeresalingam’s 
memorable apostrophes to Durackarapisacham 
!the Demon of Evil Custom) indited with a 
pen of fire in the Widow Marriage Appeals, 
if Mozoomdar set himself wholly to temple- 
service, Veeresalingam had to be occupied 
avgely witli jungle-clearance. To light 
the lamp of faith, to ring the bell of fervour, 
to burn the incense of devotion, to sing the 
hymn of praise, to chant the canticle of love, 
to blow the conch of peace—these were the 
offices of the one. To fell down stifling 
Upas-trees, to burn up rank brush-wood, to 
aunt down ravenous beasts, to destroy 
venomous reptiles, to bore impassable hills, 
to weed out pricking thorns—these were 
imong the tasks of the other. To say among 
the tasks is essential, inasmuch as the 
jungle-clearance was nothing if not prelimi- 
aary to the garden-culture that strove to 
rear a very Eden in our midst. Hence “thro’ the 
{tenturies let a people’s voice” attest, 

8 


“With honour, honour, honour, honour to him. 
Eternal honour to his name", 
how the good husbandman who cleared the 
tares sowed also the wheat and wore himself 
out in training the struggling, in pruning 
the exhuberant, in watering the dropping, in 
tilling the fallow, in protecting the ^it- 
bearing, in gathering in the ripening—^aye, in 
diverse works of noble note 1 Eastern 
introspection antardrishU and Western prac¬ 
ticality Karyadeeksha : here, then, are typified 
the two hemispheres of our orb of perfec¬ 
tion. While Teeresalingam’s rd^ion of 
humanity subserved our ‘dmae^c mission’ 
in the Homeland, Mozoomdar’s reli^n of 
harmony carried our ‘foreign mission’ across 
the waters and raised it to its rightful status 
when he was elected to lead Mie Parliament 
of Religions in its opening prayer. 

One or two more points of marked 
contrast can be but barely toucfaed upon 
before closing. A living communion with 
Nature in the true Woi^sworthian mood of 
‘wise passiveness’ was one of the constant 
preoccupations of the wonder-worshiper whose 
magnificent pen-and-ink reproductions of 
the Niagara Falls so beautifully adorn the 
Sketches of a lour Round the World and of 
the dhyanayogi the bulk of whose profonoder 
works were reared on the blli-top of Kur- 
seong and whose expositions of ‘The Spirit 
in Nature’ and ‘Kinship in Nature’ challenge 
acceptance as part of the Apocalypse of the 
Age. On the other band, despite exquisite 
poetic touches about Nature in his verse 
productions, the conflicts with Man out 
of the love of Man crowded out such 
communion with Nature in the Kartnayogin 
of the Andhras, their Vidyasagar as well 
as Payasagar. Again, if Heart-Beats has 

been rightly appraised by Dr. Barrows as 
“the most remarkable devotional book since 
that of Thomas A. Kempis”, the collocation 
of these two names would seem to ju^ify 
itself also on another and a minor ground— 
the common absence of humonr. As to 
the originator of those novel vaiie^es of 
Telugu Composition. the Wahasanms^ 
Vyamharadharmahodhini, Satyaraia’s Iravels 
and Rajasekharacharitra, it can safely be 
claimed that be has surely no superiors and 
scarcely any equals in the field of humonr, 
reproducing the eighteenth century vein, 
now of Swift and now of Goldamith. La^ly, 
if Mozoomdar won laurete everywhwp as 
one of India’s foremost orators to oroirn 
his eminence as a writer, Veev BMdin pm, 
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'Who, tihe Goldsmith again, touched nothing 
he did not adorn, excelled only by the 
wizard-wand ol that pain which clung to the 
hand right up to the last breath. 

Now, to bring these rambling thoughts 
to their due 

Conclusion 

If History is made op of the Biographies 
of Great Men and Great Men are no other 
than God’s Men, the life-stories, as told by 
themselvM, of two such of God’s Men as 
Mozoomdar and Veeresalingam must acquire 
for us a far greater value than any of 
their works. Aseesh and Sweeyaeharitra 
thus taking rank among the foremost tokens 
of the redemptive triumph of Brahmadharma, 
we do well to feel that, were these alone 
extant out of all Brahmio literature, in the 
company of Rammohun’s Autobiographical 
Note, Devendranath’s Spiritual Autobiography, 
Keshub’s Jeevan Veda, Sivanath’s Atma- 


charit, Rabindranath’s Jeemnamriti and 
the like, we could, over again, build upon 
them, like edifices upon a ground-work, the 
whole theology and history, liturgy and 
hymnology of a century of Brahmoism, aye, 
of modern Indian though and Ufa Mozoom- 
dar and '^Veeresalingam have both lived and 
died without any issue from their loins. 
Each nevertheless does possessi his own 
progeny in spiritual discipleship the one, 
though not to the same extent as the person- 
cult of his own friend, philosopher and 
guide; and the other, too, though oftentimes 
damned with faint praise and even beset 
with his own Peters and Judases. 

A far, far cry all this—do you say ? from 
‘Peace Cottage’ Calcutta, to ‘Ananda Gardens’, 
Rajahmundry ! But even as the Ganges and 
the Jumna spring out of the self-same heights 
and, after varied couraes, mingle and merge 
and reach their common close in the one 
only main, so do Peace and Bliss, Bliss and 
Peace! 


AUROBINDO GHOSH 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


F or a long time I had a strong desire 
to meet Anrobindo Ghosh. It has just 
been fulfiUed. I feel that I must write 
do'wn the thoughts that have come to my 
mind. 

In the Christian Scripture it has been 
said“In the beginning there was the 
Word.” The Word takes form in creation. 
It is not the calendar which introduces 
a new era. It is the Word, leading man 
to the path of a higher manifestation, a 
richer reality. 

In the beginning and end of all great 
utterances in our scriptures we have the 
word Om It has the meaning of self- 
acknowledgement of Truth, it is the breath 
of the Eternal. 

From some great sea of idea, a tidal 
wave tamuituonsly broke upon Europe 
carrying on its crest the French Revolution. 
It was a new age, not because the oppressed 
of that time in France stood against their 
oppressors, but because that age had in its 


beginning the Word which spoke of a great 
moral liberation for all humanity. 

Mazzini and Garibaldi ushered in a new 
age of awakening in Italy, not because of 
the external fact of a change in the political 
condition of that country, but because they 
gave utterance to the Word, which did not 
merely enjoin formal acts, but inspired an 
inner creative truth. The feeling of touch, 
with the help of which a man gathers in 
darkness things that are immediate to him, 
exclusively Imlongs to himself; but the 
sunlight represents the great touch of the 
universe ; it is for the needs of every one, 
and it transcends the needs of all indivi¬ 
duals, This light is the true symbol of the 
Word. 

One day science introduced a new age 
to the Western world, not because she 
helped man to explore nature’s secrets 
but because she revealed to him the 
universal aspect of reality in which all 
individual facts find their eternal background 
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because she aroused in bim the loy^ty to 
truth that could defy torture and death. 
Those who follow the modem development 
of science know that she has truly brought 
os to the threshold of another new age, 
when she takes ns across things to the 
mystic shrine of light where sounds the 
original Word of Creation. 

In anciient India, the age of creation 
began with the transition from ritual 
practices to spiritual wisdom. It sent its 
call to the soul, which creates from its own 
abundance ; and men woke Up and said, that 
only those truly live, who live in the bosom 
of the Eternal. This is the Word spoken from 
the heart of that age : “Those who realise 
Truth, realise immortality.” 

In the Buddhist age, also, the Word 
came with the message of utmost sacrifice, 
of a love that is unlimited. It inspired an 
: ideal of perfection in man’s moral nature, 
which busied itself in creating for him a 
world of emancipated will. 

The Word is that which helps to bring 
forth towards manifestation the nnmanifest 
immense in man. Nature urges animals to 
I restrict their endeavour in earning their 
[ daily wages of living. It is the Word which 
j has rescued man from that enclosure of a 
i narrow livelihood to a wider freedom of 
[ life. The dim light in that world of 

physical self-preservation is for the world 
of night ; and men are not nocturnal 
beings. 

Time after time, man must discover new 
proofs to support the faith in his own 
greatness, the faith that gives him freedom 
in the Infinite. It is revised anew every 
time that we find a man whose soul is 
luminously seen through the translucent 
atmosphere of a perfect life. Not the one 
who has the strength of an intellect that 
reasons, a will that plans, the energy that 
works, but he whose life has become one 
with the Word, from whose being is breathed 
Om, the response of the everlasting yes. 

The longing to meet such a person grows 
stronger when we find in men around us 
the self-mistoust which is spiritual nihilism, 
producing in them an indecent pride in 
asserting the paradox that man is to remain 
an incorrigible brute to the end of his days, 
that the value of our ideals must be 
judged by a standard which is that of the 
market price of things. 

When, as today, truth is constantly 
being subordinated to purposes that have 


their sole meaning in a success hastily 
snatched up from a mad stumble for 
immediate opportunities our greed becomes 
nncontroUable In its tmpafienoe it reluses 
to modulate its pace to the rhythm that is 
inherent in a oorniid process of achievement, 
and exploits all instonmeuts of reckless 
speed, including propaganda of delusion. 
Ambition tries to Qisrtail its own path, for 
its gain is at the end of that path, while 
truth is permeatingly one with the real 
seeking for her, as a flower with its stem. 
Bat, used as a rehiole of some ntitity, 
robbed of her love's wooing, she departs, 
leaving that semblance of utility a 
deception. 

Ramachandra, the hero of the great epic 
Ramayana, daring the long period his of 
wanderings in the wilderness, came to 
realise, helped by constant difficnlties 
and dangers, the devotion of his wife ^ta, 
his companion in exile. It was the best 
means of gaining her in truth through 
a strennonsly intimate path of ever-ripening 
experience. After his return to bis kingdom, 
urged by an immediate political necessity, 
he asked Sita to give an instant proof of 
her truth in a magic trial by fire before the 
SDspicions multitude. Sita refused, knowing 
that such a trial could only oSend truth by 
its callous unreality, and she disappeared 
for ever. 

It brings to my mind the opening line 
of an old Bengali poem which my friend 
Kshitimohan Sen ofTeied to me from his 
riob store of rare sayings. It may be traoslated 
thus : 

“0 cruel man of urgent needs. 

Must thou in thy haste scorch by tire the 
mind that is still in bud ?” 

It takes time to prove the spirit of 
perfection lying in wait in a mind that to 
yet to mature. But a cruel urgency takes 
the quick means of a forced trial and the 
mind itself disappears leaving the crowd to 
admire the gorgeousness of the prepandioo. 
When we find everywhere the hurry oi 
this greed dragging truth tied to Its oharibto 
wheels along the dusty delusion of 8hort‘c 
outs, we feel sure that it would be futile 
to set against it a mere appeal of reasoto tout 
that a true man is needed wtoo can mainfato 
the patience of a profound faith U 

constant temptation of urgency and hypnotism 
of a numerical magnitude. 

We badly need today for the retltotiioa 
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of oar ' human dignity a person ivho 
will preach respect for man in bis 

completeness. It is a truism to say that 
man is not simple, that his personality 
consists of countless elements that are 
bewilderingly miscellaneous. It is possible 
to denude him of his wealth of being in 
order to reduce him to a bare simplicity 
that helps to fit him easily to a pattern of a 
parsimonious life. But it is important to 
remember that man is complex, and therefore 
his problems can only be solved by an 
adjustment, and not by any suppression of 
the varied in him or by narrowing the 
range of his development. By thinning it 
to an unmeaning repetition, eliminating from 
it the understanding mind and earnestness 
of devotion we can make our prayer simple 
and still simpler by bringing it down to a 
mechanical turning of the prayer wheel as 
they have done in Tibet Such a process 
lightens the difficulty of a work by mini¬ 
mising the humanity of the worker. Teachers 
who are notoriously successful in guiding 
their pupils through examinations know that 
teaching can be made simple by cramming 
and hushing the questioning mind to sleep. 
It hastens success through a ruthless retrench¬ 
ment of education. The present-day 
politics has become a menace to the world, 
because of its barbarous simplicity produced 
by the exclusion of tbe moral element from its 
method and composition. Industrialism also 
has ite cult of an ascetic miserliness that 
simplifies its responsibility by ignoring the 
beautiful. On the other hand, tbe primitive 
methods of production attain their own 
si^iicity through a barren negation of 
science and, to that extent, a poor expres¬ 
sion of humanity. We recognise our true 
teacher when he comes not to lull us to a 
minimum vitality of spirit but to rouse us to 
tbe heroic fact that man’s path of fulfilment 
Is difficult, “durgam patfm tat.” Animals 
drifting on the surface of existence have 
their life that may be compared to a simple 
raft composed of banana trunks held together. 
But human life finds its symbol in a per¬ 
fectly modelled boat which has its manifold 
system of oars, helm and sails, towing ropes 
and Mies for the complex purpose of nego¬ 
tiating with the three elements of water, 
earth and air. For its construction it claims 
from science a principle of balance based 


upon countless observations and etperiments, 
and from our instinct for art the decorations 
that are utterly beside the purpose with 
which they are associated. It gives expres¬ 
sion to the intelligent mind which is care¬ 
fully accurate in the difficult adjustment of 
various forces and materials and to tbe 
creative imagination that delights io the 
‘harmony of forms for its own sake. We 
should never be allowed to forget that 
spiritual perfection comprehends all the 
riches of life and gives them a great unity 
of meaning. 

While my mind was occupied with such 
thoughts, the French steamer on which I 
was travelling touched Pondicherry and I 
came to meet Aurobindo. At the very first 
sight I could realise that he had been seeking 
for the soul and had gained it, and through 
this long process of realisation had 
aocumukted within him a silent power of 
inspiration. His face was radiant with an inner 
light and his serene presence made it evident 
to me that his soul was not crippled and 
cramped to the measure of some tyrannical 
doctrine, which takes delight in inflicting 
wounds upon life. He, I am sure, never had 
his lessons from the Christian monks of the 
ascetic Europe, revelling in the pride of that 
self-immolation which is a twin sister of 
self-aggrandisement joined back to back 
facing opposite directions. 

I felt that the utterance of the ancient 
Hindu Rishi spoke from him of that equani¬ 
mity which gives the human soul its freedom 
of entrance into the All. I said to him, 
‘Ton haVe the Word and we are waiting to 
accept it from you India will speak through 
your voice to the world, ‘Hearken to me’.” 

In her earlier forest home Sakuntala had 
her awakenmeat of life in the restlessness of 
her youth. In the later hermitage she 
attained the fulfilment of her life. Years 
ago I saw Aurobindo in the atmosphere of 
his earlier heroic youth and I sang to him, 

‘‘Aurobindo, accept tbe salutation from 
Rabindranath.” 

Today I saw him in a deeper atmosphere 
of a reticent richness of wisdom and again 
sang to him in silence, 

‘^Aurobindo, accept the salutation from 
Rabindranath.” 

S.8. Chantilly, 

May 29, 1928. 
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“Prof. Badhakrishnan on Indian 
Philosophy” : A Bejoinder 

Mr. B. S. Ouha slionld have been certain of the 
p' Tiini'v of his statements before rushinsr into 
print. The name of Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra 
Basu is conspicuous by its absence throuffhont 
Prof, Radhakrishnan's work. I would invite Mr. 
tJiiha to be so (rood as to point out the page which 
contains it. 

Mr. Ouha is ignorant of the fact that Rai 
Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu was not the author of 
‘Patanjali” which is mentioned at the end of the 
chapter on Yoga S.v8tem in Prof. Radhakrishnan’s 
book. Pandit Ram Prasad, m. a-, was the author of 
it Sris Chandra Basu only contributed the fore¬ 
word to it This work forms Vol. IV of the Sacred 
Books of Ote Hindus series. 

The Yoga Shastra or a treatise on Practical 
Yoga forms Vol. XV of the Sacred Books of Ihe 
Hindus series and Sris Chandra Basu was its author. 
Prof. Radhakrishnan has, in my humble opinion, 
borrowed from this work without acknowledgement 
Was it a seated book to him ? 

As Mr. Goha has not categorically answered the 
jnestions contained in my letter on the subject 
published in the May number of The Modern Review, 
page 698, I repeat them here .substantially : 

1. Will Mr. Guba say whether Prof. R.idhakrishnan 
!8 a practitioner or student of medicine and, as 
such, he hunted all the volumes of the British 
Medical Journal to find the extract from its issue 
pf December 5, 1903, which he has given in footnote 
I of page 366 of his book ? 

1 suggest that he has not done anything of the 
sort, but has copied it without ackonwledgment 
from Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basn’s Introduction 
to Yoga Philosophy, pp. 46-48. published in Vol. 
SV—part IV of the Sacred Books of the Hindus 
series. The extract he has given is a seoond-hand 
}ne and he was. therefore, bound in honour to 
mentton the book to which he was indebted 
for it 

2, The Professor I'BS referred in his work to 
Baladeva’s Oovinda Bhasya and Prameya Itatnavali. 
Has he consulted the original works, which, so 
far as I am aware, are printed in Bengali oharaoter, 
not in Devanagan ? Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra 
Basu translated!jthese works «into Eoglish and 


published them in the Sacred Books of Ike Hindus 
series as Vol. V. Was the Professor ignorant of the 
fact y Why has he not mentioned the book in his 
work ? 

I suggest that he derived his information about 
Baladeva from Basu’s translations. 

3. Is he not indebted to Sris Chandra Basu for 
his account of Vjjnana Bbikshu’s commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras? 

There is only one edition of this work, published 
in the Cbowkhamba series at the expense of Sris 
Chandra Base, who also made it kuowa to the 
pnblic by his translation of its inirodu.'tion in the 
pages of the Theosophisl for 1898. 

The professor of philosophy should know the 
nii.'ri‘orious and original works on the Vedanta 
Philosophy written in Bengali when he writes a 
history of Indian Philosophy in Calcutta, the 
cultural centre of Bengal. 

Mr. Gttha sneeringlv suggests that Bengali 
historians of Indian Philosu|ihy should be taken 
to task tor their ignorance of Tamil publications 
on the subject, because I had in my letter pointed 
out that Prof. Radhakrishnan had not done justice 
to several authors who have written on the X'Maota 
philosophy in Bengali. Mr. Gnha is right. If there 
be good original Tamil works on philosophy, all 
historians of Indian philo.sophy, Bengali or non- 
Bengali. should certainly know and make use of 
their contents. Professor Radhakrishnan’s philosophi¬ 
cal dignity would not have been impaired 
if he had condescended to know and make 
use of Bengali publications on philosophy, 
because he is the premier profeasor of Inaian 
philusoiihy <« BrngaPs premier uoiversity, at which 
some d’-iiag'iinhed holders of the Sreegopal Basu 
Matlik Fellowship have delivered thmr lecturea cm 
Indian philosophy .n Bengali. All philosophiual 
writings in Stmskrit are not necessarily more 
valuable than all such writings in the current 
lansruages of India. Does the Professtw know that 
Bam Mohun Roy wrote a commentary in Bengali 
on a Vedantic work? 

Let me take an imaginary case. Suppose a 
German philosopher occupying the best endowed 
chair in Oxford wrote a history of philosophy In 
Latin and did not -mention or make use of any 
ptulosophical publication in English. What would 
be thought of him? 1 know the oases of the 
Mysore Professor and the imaginary Gterman one 
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are not on all fours; but they are suffideutly 
Bimilar for my purpose. 

Mr. Ouha thiuks tliat the writer of an authorita¬ 
tive work on philosophy need not know the history 
of a particular view. Ttert is stranae. Opinions 
may differ as to whether a philosophical writer 
should know the history of a particular view. 
But it cannot be laid down as a fjeneral pro¬ 
position that the history of particular views 
need not be known. Those who claim, to 
be authorities on a subject should certainly 
know with whom an idea, a hypothesis, a theory," 
an opinion, or a view originated, and who are 
repeaters or borrowers. How otherwise can 
the value of the labours of different workers be 


ascertained ? To compare great things with smdl, 
a writer on the history of Ivotution should be 
acquainted with the works not only of modem 
authors but also with the Sankhya system and the 
views of some the early Oreek pbiiosopbers. 

A man may be a "most distinguished student of 
philosophy” and may ‘‘enjoy a world-wide reputation 
as a thinker”, but those facts may not ensure a 
particular work of his being creditable. 

The selected biblkwraptiy does not name any 
translation of the Furva Mimansa. So far there have 
been only three translations of it—one complete 
and two incomplete. The select bibliography does 
not mention any. 




SOME ASPECTS OF BUDH 

By FROF. S. N. DASGUPTA, m.a.; rh. 'TXCantab) 



CIANSKRIT scholarship is under a deep debt of 
k? gratitude to the works of Western scholars. 

The many-sided activities of Sanskritic research¬ 
ers of the present day would have been well- 
nigh impossible if occidental scholars had not 
opened so many new avenues and continued 
persistently their labour of love to unravel the 
iiiyrl-^ries of Indian civilisation, and coltusB. By 
ihi'ir i« searches in Vedic philology and literature, 
their editing of the Pali canons, their connecting 
Tibetan and Chinese studies with Sanskrit, their 
archeological discoveries in India, Central Asia, 
Turpban, Indo-Cbina, Java and Bali and by their 
scholarly works in many other spheres of 
Sanskritic s'.udies, they have opened up almost a 
new world of civitisation to the students of 
Ancient India. But in one sphere, namely, that 
of Indian philosophy their works have not however, 
lieen as remaikable, though in this field also they 
have been opening new sources of study for 
Buddhistic researches by their translations from 
Tibetan and Chinese. The reason for their back¬ 
wardness in Indian philosophy is primarily three¬ 
fold. Firstly, the Sansknt of the philosophical 
texts and commentaries is often too difficult for 
them : secondly, most of the European Orientalists 
lack propel sympathy for Indian philosophical and 
religions thoughts ; and thiidly, there are probably 
DO European Orientalists who are also bona fide 
studeutB of philosophy. As a lule, the European 
C^ntalist is seldom able to understand a difficult 
piece of philosophical Sanskrit and when he tri^ 
to understand it he can proceed only philologi- 
(^ly and most often misses the true philosophical 
import. This is enhanced by ihe tact that he 
starts, 'With a preconceived notion, implicit or 
es^cit, Uiat Indian philosophical or religious 
literature does not contain any such original or 

*''The Buddhist Cowxption of NirvUtfa” by Th. 
Stchtrbatsky, Leningrad, 1927. and "Nindm” by 
IL. de la Yallee Poussin pens 1926. 


deep thoughts as might stimulate our present- 
day philosophical en<iuiri88. His interest in Indian 
matters is almost wholly antiquarian and be is 
always satisfied with curious and antique aspects 
of Indian oniture in his investigations. He seldom 
has proper respect for the thinkers whose thoughts 
he is trying to decipher and consequently great 
thoughts pass before his eyes while he is lunning 
after shadows. There are, however, a few notable 
except iuD.s, and Piofessor Stcherbatsky is one of 
them. He studied the old Nyaya at Darbhanga 
and Benaies. He can -peak in Sanskrit as 
fluently as a Benares i'uiidii. Ho is an excellent 
scholar of Tibetan. He knows half a dozen 
European languages almost as welt as his own 
mother tongue. And above all, be has a genuine 
symtiatby and high respect for Indian thoughts 
and thinkers and when he appi caches Indian 
philosophy, he does so with the deep reverence 
of a humble kamer. He has long been devoting 
himself to the study of mediaeval Buddhism, the 
Vaibbaeikas. Sauiiautikas and the Madliyamikas. 
His present work. The Conception of Buddhist 
Nitvitifa has been published from the publishing 
office of The Academy of Sciences of Ihe I’S.B.K. 
Lenicgrad, April. 19*27. It may lie considered as 
a sister volume to the author’s Central f oneeption 
of Buddhism publit-hcd by The Royal Asialtc- 
Sooiety, Loudon lff24. The author was stimulated 
to write this work as a criticism of L. de ia 
ValiiJe Poussin’s Mrvflna, Pans 192.6. The book 
contains 246 pages, ot which only 62 pages are 
devoted to me mam work of the book: 150 pages 
are devoted to the translation of Chapters I and 
XXV of Nugaiiuna's MUdhyamikasTUra and the 
PrasannapadH commentary by Uandraklrtti, as an 
apmdix. The remaining 34 pages form various 
indicea of the book. 

One of the main theses of Professor L de la 
Valkie Poussin, which Professor Stcherbatsky com¬ 
bats is that at the beginning Nirvfii;ia meant a 
simple faith in the immortality of the soul, its 
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blissfal sarvlval in a pandUe. a faith emenrina: 
from praobces of obscure maijic. I may qnote 
here one or two passapea where Prof, la Va!16e 
Poussin tries to emphasise the view that the 
oriKinal conception of Nirvana did not evolve in 
opposition to the Brabmaoic view of a permanmit 
state of iiberatioD. bnt it itself meant an ever- 
livinn: eternal delivereaoe as a positive state of 
8up.reme happiness. It is to be regarded as an 
invisible state of existence into which saints 
retired. Thns he says in his Nirvnm (Paris 1925, 
p, 571" ‘Surtont rien,ne permet d’ aABroier •iih 
Nirvana des bonddhists fut concn en oi»p'.i>ition 
avec qaelqne thSorie tiribmani'ine que oe soit Le 
Nirvaoa. Immortal ou Delivranee, nons apparait 
comme _une donnoe rndimentaire. vierge de tonte 
8p6oolation metaphysiqae, bien pluMt'engagfe dans 
le mythe qne dans la mfitaphysique. Le Nirvana 
est an st^jonr invisible oh le saint disparatt, 
souvent au railien des flames et dans nne sorte 
d'apotli'' )se.” fn suppnrt of it he refers to a 
passage in the Udilna Tiff. 10, where the Baddba 
IS represented as saying “Oa ne reconnait pas oii 
va le feu qni s’est pen a. pan ('•teint:.de mcne est- 
il impossible de dire oh vorit terfiiaints parfaite- 
raent dcUvroi, qoi ont travsrso le torrent des 
dhiirs. qui ont atteint le bouhenr inobranlable.” 
lie further holds that there has liesn a primitive. 
Buddhism, very much different, even as it would 
seem, quite contrary to what later on finds its 
expression in the Pali Canon. Pessimism. Nihilism. 
Sonl-denial, ptychologv without a soul, annihilation 
as ultimate end, all these features that mark out 
Buddhism among other religions Indian as well 
as non-Indian did not exist {NirvTUii. pp 17. 27. 
,93-.^4. 46, 52. 115.116, 125, 129,132 etc.) He 
further considers Buddhism as a branch of yoga 
or asceticism, hut as to the meaning of this yoga, 
he thinks, one feels uneasy when such a question 
is asked (rien de plus malaise, p. 11.) But, yet 
on the next page, he informs ns that this yoga 
was nothing but vulgar magic and thaumaturgy 
coupled with hynnotic practices (Nous nonsons 
que le yoga est. dans les temns pri''Oon!idliiqries. 
cequ’l resteraau oours de I’histoire: essentietlement 
un ensemble de pratiqn 0 .s en honneur dis le.s 
plus vieux ilges de ITnde iiryenne on autochtone. 
pratiques das soreiers et des thaumaturge.s. et 
dont il semble que la recherche des ctats 
hypnodqnea soit le motif dominanO. He far¬ 
ther thinks that this yoga was a tecbnicat routine 
in Itself quite foreiga to every moral, religions or 
philosophic view—C’est une technique I'trangcre en 
soi iV tonte morale oomme it tonte vne religiense ou 
philosuphiqne (p. 12.) The yoga from which accor¬ 
ding to Prof la Vallbe-Ponssin Buddhism sprang 
forth was thus this Uod of yoga without any 
speculative tendencies. And the Buddhism of the 
HinayUna remained in this condition beginning from 
the Mahavagga up tc Buddhaghosa as a yoga, 
almost without any alloy (p. 53.) 

The objections against the views expressed in 
Prof, la Vall('‘e-Pous8in’a M'rvUm as raised by 
Prof. Stcherbitsky in the first part. (pp. 1-68) of 
his book under review are thns directed to two 
principal points viz, la Vailbs-Poussin’s theory that 
the early Bnddhism was but a yoga of the thanma- 
turgioal nature and that the conception of Nirvaoa 
ip early Bnddhism was Imt a simple faith in sont’s 
immortality. Prof. Stcherhatskv nnm that there 
IS no vagueness in the meaning of the word yoga. 


The word yoga can be derived, ip «a dbjaotlve sense 
hiujvate etadUi pogalp), meaning th* concentrated 
thought itself as a psychical cooditisa, m iP the 
instrumental sense tpujpate anena iii poget^ as the 
method through which this condition has been 
created, or in the looarive sense (yujpale tatmm tii 
yogah\ as the place where this oonoentiPted 
thought has been prodnoed. In the third sense': the 
word yoga or more exaoHy the term 8amap3‘H is 
used as a designation of the mystic words in ail 
the eight planes of mystic existenoe whaa the 
denizens are-Genially .merged in trance. In the 
second sense yoga, rather the word samSlhi as 
the faculty of concentrated attenttim denotes a 
mystical power which can.transfer the ipeditetor to 
higher worlds and change fife altogether. Yoga is 
neither, vulgar magic nor thanmatirgy but is in 
essence that concentrated meditation that indncee a 



Stcherbatsky 

condition of quiescence. He then goes on ex¬ 
plaining the method of yoga according to 
dharntakoiiii of Vasubandhn (300 A. D.) and des¬ 
cribes how in the incessantly changing elements, 
that prodnoe deinsion of a personality the atnq^te 
of moral progress between the good and bad in¬ 
clinations takes place. Thoim the momentary 
elements of moral inclinations cannot really 
inflaence one another, yet in consequence 
of the predominance of the good dements 
the immoral elements are driven out The 
immoral faonlties or elements are of two 
kinds, one. that can he removed by insiglri or 
reason. and the other that can be re¬ 

moved by Qoocsntrated attention only (5hhaiMi3- 
heya). The fnlly developed faculty or oonoisn- 
tration becomes a mystic power which can tmia- 
fet the individual into higher planes of existence 
or spheres of pnrified matter (mpa-dMM or stiU 
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bii^her restinns of Dare spirit's larUpa-dhUtu^ with 
eStoesl [bhofitMra) bodies. The denizens of these 
Bpu^nal realms are meraed in contempla^on of 
EKxne oniquB idea e. g., the infinity of 8{»oe, the 
infinity of thought or pf the TOid er in a dreamy 
semi-conscious state. Their ocmdition is merely 
oataleptic. In this state since the meditator dow 
not reqniie any food, the sense-data of smell and 
taste do not exist for him. The feelina of hatred 
is totally absNit. These beinas have no need for 
clothes, they are provided with houses by theiij 
own karnta. The phenomenon of sex is spiritua¬ 
lised and there are no organs of physical pro- 
citetiou; gross sexual passion does not at all exist 
though there may be delicate feelinas. The birth 
of a new being is quite free from all pain and 
filth. The new born child does not come out of a 
female, fuid those who happen to be nearest to 
the place of his birth are his parents. But it is 
also possible that sages who are living on this 
earth oan develop such mystic powers, that though 
their bodies may belong to this earth, they may 
attain powers of vision and sense objects of other 
hi^er worlds of the superior mystical meditators, 
rmerred to above. This shows that given a certain 
change, in the nature of erne’s existence, where the 
necessity of food, closing and homes have been 
eliminated, there will; be newer and superior 
spiritual elements forming the structure of his per¬ 
sonality whidi are akin to those of the mystic 
meditators of the .higher worlds. According to 
some schools the highest oataleptic states of trance 
are etenial iasamukrta). i. e., they do not differ 
from Nin/ruia. But. according to the majority of 
•drools, Niivhua is beyond even that. It is the 
absolute limit of life, the extinction even of this 
kind of the thinnest vestige of consciousness which 
is still left in the highest of all imaginable worlds 
of cataleptic trance. Apart from the above des¬ 
cribed, general functions of yoga, the Hluayana 
Buddhism also believes in the possibility of a 
sudden illomioation by which the saint directly 
views the universe as an infinite continuity of 
single moments in gradual evolution towards final 
extiDCsiem. Arguing in the above manner Prof. 
Stcherbatsky holds that the doctrine of yoga is 
to be regarded as an “inseparable, inherent part 
of the pluralistic universe of separate elements 
idharmi) gradually evolving towards extinction,” 
though the possibility is not excluded that the 
germ of the yoga doctrine is older than the Buddha 
himself. Continuing in the same strain Prof. 
Stcherbatsky demands.—“In anv case there is no 
historically authenticated Buddhism without this 
theory, without the mystic worlds and its inherent 
part, the philosophic explanation of yoga. All 
yoga pra.etices which had not this philosophic and 
monl aim. all sorcery and thanmatuxgy, the 
Brahmanical sacrifices not excepted, were strongiy 
condemned by the Buddha They were considered 
u one of the cardinal sins. The details of the con¬ 
ditions m the worlds of the mystic and the degrees 
of mystic concentration have always given oppor¬ 
tunities to ranch scholastic controversy between the 
schools. We can safely assert that within the 
pale of Rlnayrma Buddhism there is no place for 
trivial sMoery.” (pp. IS, If).) 

Before passiog to the dissensaton of NirvSqa, it 
may be considered desirable to review the views 
of me two (neat scholars of Buddhism, la YallAe- 
Pouiwin and Stcherbatsky, on yoga. Both of 


them apply the word y«a. to denote the 
^rliest practices of coaoentration among the 
Buddhists. Prof. Stcherbatsky gives its threefold 
etymology in the aocuaatiye, instrumental, W 
locative senses. But is this appliimtion str^Iy 
correct ? The word yoga oMi be derived fr^ 
three differmit roots, of different meanings, the 
intransitive verb yqj in the sense of oonoentrafion 
(uto samadhau) the transitive verb to control 
(ya^yati) and also from the transitive verb vmi^. 
to oomie(rt (yunakti)- The word yoga is . formM 
by the addition of the suffix ghaA. Paijini s rule 
III. 3.19 allows the addition Of the suffix ghait 
for the formation of l;.■■.'hnl■al words in all cas^ 
senses except the nominative,, and as such prof. 
Stcherbatsky is right in deriving the wow yoga 
in three different senses. But yoga in the sense 
of samndhi or concentrated thought (yuj samSdnau} 
cannot be formed in the accusative.sense, as the 
root !/uj of yuj, samMhau is intransitive. It do% 
not also seem proper that yoga can be formed in 
the locative sense to denote the higher worlds, 
where the mystic meditation is performed, for the 
location of a meditative operation cannot be placed 
in a spatial world. Prof. Stcherbateky has not 
indicated the sourc» from which he lias taken 
these derivations. But whatever may be the 
source the objections pointed out seem to be 
strong. The word yog* in the sense of samMh% 
cannot probably be found in earlier literature. 
The root yuj with the auffix ghaA in^larly forms 
another word yuga to denote, periods of time and 
also parts of a chariot and in these .senses the 
word yuga is pretty old as it is found in several 
places in the Kgveda. The word Voga \i some¬ 
times found in the Kgveda as in VII. 67. 8., but 
in the sense of journey or drive. In the S'ltapatha- 
hrahmam 14. 7. 1. 11 the word yoga is used in 
connection with the word ratha in J^hiibhiiratg 
in various senses derived from “connecting 
levidently from ptyir, yoge ). The word yoga is 
used also in the Katha Lpanisad (6,11) to denote 
controlling of senses. The word is used several 
times in the Gita, but in howsoever diverse senses, 
it may seem to have been used, they are all 
derived directly or indirectly from the sense of 
connecting iyujir, yoge.) Mann uses the word 
yoga in the sense of controlling, evidently from 

M , ia‘I-ii'imaw {Manu 7, 44). Ma/iJibhTirata 

. L'liltu also Uses the word yoga in the sense of 
oontrnllmg But nowhere in any literature earlier 
than Patiiaiali do we find the yoga in the sense 
of samTidhi. Any . actual verbal use of. the 
intransitive verb f/qj, »amMhau is hardly avauabie. 
Turning to Pali use, the word yoga is found in 
the derivative senses of connection, control and 
effort as in publmoge, or in oittam niggmhane 
yago karanlyo. It seems therefore that the word 
yoga was not familiarly used in any literature 
earlier than Pai.liljali in the sense of sammin and 
its accessory disciplines. The wrd yogin also, in 
the sense of a man who habitually practises the 
samadhi processes, is hardly callable in any litera¬ 
ture earlier than Paiiinali. The OtiU which in 
my opinion is prebuddhlstic as I shall show m my 
fnrth-coming volume of the Hi»tory of Jndtan 
PkituKopliy. has no doubt the word yogin m it, but 
tlio word yoga is almost always used in the C7i» in 
the sense of connecting or ita other remote deri¬ 
vative meanings bat no.tin the sense of aamMtt- 
It is probably Pat^di who first awd the word 
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,a*ii to tte ««8« ot samadlit Vywa, tiito 
he mwW of the word yoga as yogah saq^M<mA.‘ 
^aeaspau deBoitely niiota out that the wordyOSia 
1 Patlniali la derived from yuj xamadhUu and not 
rora yt^ir yogs (yuj Mfnmhau ityaemJlt vyuP- 
'ttnrtah MtraPdhyarlho, m tu vujir yogo ityaamOt 
antyog^rtha ityartlnh—TaUvai&Jlradt). 

Prof. Slcherbatsky is thereforA riiyht in oontend- 
mr affaiost the view of k VallOe-Ponwin that 
iuddhlsm is a bnanoh of yoga- He is also rieht 
a hoIdioK that yoea io the sense of sarnddM is 
lOt to he fonnd in pre-Baddhistic literature. Sat 
sbonld like to «o farther than this and assert 
hat ill Biiddha’a time the word yona meant only 
rontroi or the effort of control and" the different 
lisctplines that oonstitnted in later times the yotra 
irooesses were not bronaht under one systematic 
oncept of yoga. The application of the term yosra 
0 Vasubandhu’a work ought not to lead us to 
lelieve that the word yoira raeani in earl,y 
inddhism a comprehensive S'-ience holding within 
t the processes of Sili. samMhi and prnjii^. ft is 
K>s3ible that dby^na inndiiations were nraoiised by 
sany people as isolated endeavours and it is also 
nssible that beliefs about the mystical powers of 
hose who perform these incdiiafiona, were enrrent 
h certain circles. From the Kafha, we know that 
eases were felt like nncontrollable horses and 
ense control was very much praised and that 
iataleptic states of trance were also regarded as 
dgh achievements of perfection. It may thus be 
apposed that the Buddha oollected all these 
loating traditions, interpreted them in terms of his 
IWB dhyana experiences and assimilated them into 
's own system of thought. The way in which 
0 Buddha systematised the different practices, 
sociated them with high nobility and perfection 
charaoter and welded them together in a com- 
ehensive whole, served as a model to Palaajali 
ho adapted it in his own way with some very 
iportant iuodin'*i(ioiis. Far from being a branch 
yoga, it was Riiddhism which made yoga what 
was. It is needless to say that Prof. Stcherbatsky 
perfectly right in saying that the Buddhism of 
e Buddha has nothing of sorcery and thaumatur«;y 
it. The mere fact that any one indulging in 
ystic expariences believed in certain mystic 
orlds in which m:ystio experiences could be 
mtinued without the impediments of bodily limi- 
tions of hnnttor. thirst and lust, conoot consti- 
ite sorcery. If it did. then even Christianity 
hich indolged in the belief in the kingdom of 
od, in resnrrectioo, in the day of judgment and 
a the angels of Cod would also be called sorcery. 
The fact that Boddhism firmly believed in the 
jradoal advanoemeot and elevation of our being 


jradoal advanoemeot and elevation of our being 
hrongh more and more moral purity, the gradual 
iestmotion of passions and antipathies and the 
iradnal moral striM in which the higher and 
[obler states of the mind gained snpremaoy over 
he lower ones and with the dawn of the superior 


idmtiitoe BdiMUhism wi& fonoeiT; b«nni!r« taraidi 
ouoy ud tantmatort^ ft^ On m raasi 

that these aainls were verjf 
sproarpre ah they looked forward tnsrarae gxadtoll 
eaevation and imktlineaih^ltaw td kk Y •! 
ascites prSboaddUqnse tienaaat do tflinadMir 
gni jeffna eoatre v^lages god rafoeeatSi k 


ilsKviaent i m s^tet^; Ik mat aaoveDt, aveo des 
id^es philosophignm rndiaieatcipw ^ iomni^ 
tantes, nne enooeption dyreitde 4k k deetiaSe de 
I’homme, une asgamei Le Xioea, Vms FdoOgoe aw 
nons oonsid^roBS, «'6t«t orairaad 00 s’piaoDnait 
Buivant trois on . qOatre; pihsde* Mritteomran las 
pens6es pni dominent pOrt-todlanS. I’Inde 

brAhmaniqne boaddhiottOi aiadoaOr hamm|gratiOB 
avec des enfers Ot des poraais; iii4nta et 
d6m6rite; d^livranoe de la transmkgratiaim bonhenr 
supreme et d6flmtif; ohemin aol oowNnt i ia 
d^livrance, d savoir !e Yoga, i’efihri jg dlompline 
meditative et asc4tiaae. . . 

On the subject of Nirvana Prof. Stohetbwsiy 
points out that Prof. Ia Vallde-Ponasm l^ds thtt 
since in the Pali 0?uion the word ‘immortal’ » 
used as one of the epithets ot NiivSqa and mace 
in the later literatnre Nirvipa is described as a 
reality (metu), it can welt te snpposod that the 
pre-canonic Buddhism believed ia immortal^, ^of 
the soul. He fnrther says tiiat Prof, la vailee- 
Ponssin explains Baddha’s silence on the question 
of Nii vruia as his Incapacity in the 
Held. But if this is so, how can Prof, hi 
Poussin argue that early Buddhism bdieVed. ra 
the doctriae of the immortality of fte mul. If 
the Buddha denied an eternal soul agamst the 
eternal ist, bat maintained the doctrine of mom 
responsibility against the materialist, how con he 
be supposed to be believing in the doctrine of 
an immortal sonl. Prof, la Vali^Poossin draws 
a historioai ontline to explain the growth of 
Buddhism in whidi he says that there was m 
the b^inning a simple faith in sool md imm^al- 
ity and a primitive teaching of an indwite 
character, mainly of obscure magic, aftw that a 
mixed period supervened, when this simple oiw 
was oontaminated with confused ideology and this 
allows us to ask whether Buddhism at that penod 
was not a gnosis. At last Buddhism received a 
supar-slructure of inane scholasticism and we 
have scholastic period of Buddhism last as one 
we had in mediaeval Europe. Primitrye .Ww. 
then a period of gnostidsm and then a penod of 
Boliolasticism, these are three stagmof toe develop¬ 
ment of Baddhism, just as we had in tiie aaraii^ 
meat of the Western Ohnrok ^ ^ , 

In oriiiuising the above View, Proi Shiterbatsky 
points out that e^ Buddhism neteir bcAievM 
m the doctrine of exiatenoe erf the or its 
iinmortaiity. If by later sirfiolaatio Bud ^ten , the 
Vaibhijikas are mhaat, then it ia nOt true that 
they raprraented in their teaohijut anything a«^ 
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Yaibb^ikas, and the BantiSotika achool may be 
regarded as a new transitional eobool leadinj to 
the Mab&yaia school of pare idealism. Early 
Boddhism started from a sound philosophical 
idea of a pluraUstic nniverse, it denied sabstance 
and established lists of nltimate realities (dharmas). 
Some of these elements are highly artiSoial oon- 
straodons. The maxim which (raided these 
assumptions was timt oorresponding to each 
difteenos the oonnotadre terms of lantruspe, 
there most be differences of things or entities. 
The SautrSntikas differed from the Vaibhafikas 
in attiibatiog only nominal existence to these 
fdt differences in experience. They thus objected 
to the comprehensive list of elements or entities 
as the ulnmate data of the Taibbasikas and only 
believed in the sense data and the 'mind data. It 
is Bierefore wrong to take them in the same 
class with the Yaibbasikas under the sweeping 
term of scholasticism. The SaudSatikas iionrished 
for at least five hundred years from the first to 
the fifth century A. D.. side by side with the 
Yaibbasikas and the Mabayanista. Yasnbandhu 
and his pupil Dihnaga may be regarded as partly 
Sautiadtika and partly VijnaaavMin. Ultimately 
the Saatraotikas merged into the Mahavriaists 
or the Vijuanavaiins. When ' the Vaibhafikas 
declared NirvSpa to be something real, they' did 
not mean by, it that Nirvhna was a kind of 
paradise. They only regarded Nirvana as the 
annihilation of all life and as a marerialistic 
lifeless reality nirodhasatt/a, msiu). Samiiiniikas. 
on the other hand, admittra the existence of the 
Baddha’js cosmical body and adhered to the Mahor 
ySna conception of identifying NirvStu with the 
living world itself and denying its reality as a 
separate cl-'iijont IraDscending the living world. 
Thus boiii ih*’ Vail'liii-<ilia and the early Buddhist 
schools regard samsara and Nirvaiia as real. But 
Nirvana is real only in the sense of a materialistic, 
lifeless reality (yasmin mti eeiaso inmokxalp 
aeeUtmh)- The Sanlraotikas believed saqisara as 
real and Nirvana as unreal (i. e. separately 
unteaU. ITie VijRanavadins or the Yogacaras 
believed saipsare as unreal and the Nirvana as 
real The Madhyamikas regarded both the 
satpsata and the NirvSna as unreal (L e. separate¬ 
ly nnreal). 

Aooording to the VaibhSjlkas, existence is of 
two kinds as phenomenal and as eternal. Pheno¬ 
menal existence of matter, mind and forces are 
but complexes of elements. Only space and Nir¬ 
vana are eternal existences. The phenomenal 
elements are however all real in the present, past 
and future. This reality is thus conceived in two 
wwa. firstly, as momentary flashings in actual 
life uid secondly, in their abiding and everlasting 
nabite, jd^iarmahktaipa and. MarmagvabMva). 
They Imld therefore that when all fla^ings in 
actual life stopped in Nirvana, there remained 
that lifeless entity in which all flashings of 
passion and life became extinct. It is impersonal 
eternal death, but only as a separate etemeat and 
as the nttimate reality of the elements, in their 
lifeless condition. The simile of the exdnotion of 
light is to ,ba explained os meaning only this 
Ufetess oondition. The diffisrence between this 
view and ordinary materialism is that in the lifter 


every death would beNirvipa {d^mektdo mol^aV^. 
And this view is therefore called w!ehed4s,vSda‘ 

In the Yaibhasika view however, there Is nO 
Nirv^a at every death, but the different worlds 
in which a saint may be born are produced by 
karma and the elements composing his personali¬ 
ty are gradually one after the other reduced to 
a state of g^uiescence and extinction until in final 
Nirvana all are extinct. The moral law through 
a long process of evolution reduces the living 
world mto a state of final quiescence, where there 
18 no life, but somethin'T lifeless and inanimate. 

It is therefore wrong to tiiink that the Yaibhasi- 
kas regarded Nirvapa as a vastu or reality in the 
sense of spiritual imiiiortalit.i'. Tiie Sautiautikas, 
however, denied this materialistic Nirvapa and 

regarded it as being the nltimate extinction of 
the entire cydio processes of life without any 
residue of any kind. There was, however, a 
class of Sautrantikas who believed that there was 
a subtle consciousness which outlived the final 
extinction of Nirvana and that it was from this 
that the elements which manifest^ as life experi¬ 
ences (see Yas'iniitra’s Snmayahhtda-^qiaraemaca- 
wa, Asia Major II. 1. pp. 1-78, Leipzig 1925). 
It is possible to trace the germs of the alayavij- 
nana of the Yogacaras in this doctrine. Later on 
however, the Sautrftntikas objected to thi? 
doctrine as it leads to the denial of the external 
world in the Yogaoara school. It is also possible 
that tills view was drawn from the Mahri-'n'iriiikas 
who did not wish to believe in the total (ji.-ap- 
pearanoe of the Buddha in a materialistic Nirv.'uia. 
The Yogacara view consisted in the belief in one 
pure knowledge as being the ultimate reality 
which seemed through ignorance as being modi¬ 
fied into the diverse modes of phenomenal 
experience. In the Mahayanist view therefore, 
there is no difference between the Nirvana and 
the samsara. Prof. Stcherbatsky then compares 
the YaibhSsika view of Nirvapa with the Nyaya- 
Vaisepika view of salvation, and the Mahayanist 
view of Nirvapa with the Vid.lata view of salva¬ 
tion. He also supplements this with a valuable 
general anal Vsis of the principle of relativity of 
Die Ma'lhyamika school. 

The miun argument of Prof. Stcherbatsky 
against Prof- la ValK-j-Poussln may be summed 
up in two propositions, firstly, tJiat nowhere in 
early Buddhism has the doctrine of the existence 
of self been preached, and secondly, it is said 
that this negative coneliwion is strengthened by 
the fact that the Vaiblififlkas who are the conti- 
nuators of early Buddhism, believed m a form 
lifeless reality as being ths Niiviipa. I am in 
general sympathy with Prof. Stoherbatsky’s 
conclusions, tmt 1 do not think that he has suffi¬ 
ciently proved them. Firstly, the assertion that 
ip early Buddhism we do not come across any 
belief regarding the soul’s immortality as Nirvana, 
however true it may be. should have been attested 
by exhaustive references from ibe f^li canons. 
Secondly, admitting that the Vaibhujikas wore the 
contmuators of early Ruddhism, ii still remains 
to see how far the Viiibhusikas nude now addi^* 
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(tons to the. viawB of earls? Bod^ism or left off 
some oftteir doctrines or changed and modified 
ttom. This vottld mean an exhaostive oompari- 
sitm of the contents of the Pali canons their 
commentanes and the Taibhislka works. And 
nnless this is done, it may be dangerons to make 
assertions regarding .the views of Pali canons 
from assertimiB in Vaibbasika works. 

Judging from the early Pali texts it seems 
very probable that Nirvana was a ethico-religious 
state of the exhnction of desires as a result of 
cthi^ pr^ioes, contemplation and insight. As 
sneh n need not be regarded as transcendental. 
Such a State, however, clearly belongs to trans¬ 
cendental, rather than normal pyehology. It is, 
therefore,, somotfhies desoribod as unspeakable, 
and as immeasurable, as in Sutta Nipnia 10 rC 
(attmm gatatsa _ na pamSnamatlM), It is also 
sometimes desqnbed as an eternal reality and as 
such It is descriM as aecutam iMnam, amatam 
jndam, flmata nibbd,na dhUtu. In the Abliidliamtiia 
periM It is sometimes described positively, as 
a sphere of existence, and negatively, as a condi- 
iii.n ,11 ultei annihilation. F. Heiler in his Die 
Feritenhing very aptly says that 
“only by. its concept Nirvana is something negative, 
but by its sentiment it is a positive term of the 
most pronouu';ed form. In spite of all conceptual 
negativity. NjrviVi.i I is nothing but eternal salva¬ 
tion. attM which the heart of the religions yearns.” 
It IS by extinction (.NihbTma) of the fire of 
passions Mga aggi) that the ultimate freedom is 
attained Md there is the final extinction (pari- 
nibb&na). The fire of passions and desires can only 
go out in consequence of the cessation of the 
causes that were producing them, they cannot 
be destroyed by force all on a sudden. It is, 
theretore, that in the earlier texts Nibbana is 
compared to a dying fire {aggi anWiSro nibbuto 
Majjhima L 487) and not to a fire blown out— 
compare also anUharo nibbUgettha, Apadana 163. 
also padXpasaa em nibhUnam vimokkho ahu eetaso. 
The eternality of Nibbana in all probability refers 
to the undisturbed trandnility and peace through 
the cessation of rebirth and there is probably no 
text which can lead to the supposition that it is 
a state of the immortality of soul ojaram 
atmram khemam mriyenaSuii nibbutim (.VimUna 
Vatthu 514), mbdoiankh’rasamalho nibbUnam 
(.Safp/guUa I. 136). The same idea is repeated in 
llajjlwm I. .608. tiro'tga t>arama InhihH nibbSmm 
paratmm siikham aukangiko ea maggiinam khemam 
amata gSmmam. Nibbana is also often dwcrilied 
as cessation of desire tonAukkhaya as in Viniilm 
Vatlhu 73, also in Sagiyutta I. 39—fanArij/a vippa- 
hSnena nibbSnam iii mcecUi, idso in Fifwya 
I. b~eabbasankhSrasamatho mbbnmm, The idea 
of Nibbaoa as the nltimate extinction mid the 
psychosis as a whole is to be found in SantpuUa 1. 


136. ^n»««ara II. 118, IV. 423 V. 8. 110 etc. 
Again in SuUa NipWt 1094 we find a similar 
passage—giixnoimaffi) anUdanam ttam gipamanS- 
pttratn nUdtHnom Hi. nam brumi tarilmaecu- 
• parikkht^m ; so also in Satpyulia II. 117. bhava- 
nirodho ftOAbrngm Hi. .In jme of the earliest 
passages also^bbioa w desonbed as cessation and 
as wiiutom—opaSaainiaya tmhinnaya sambodbaya 
^bSo&;3.' samnttott, ajwin in Vmaya V. 86 



. qessatoi of 
mhmmUo mmato 
mogaH U On page 


NU^na is d^aitely described as 
sabbe tankhUra dukkdtU nSM 
mbbiimm ea tvam paHHatU at 
(^min^ to some of the most an 
tional interpretations of Rili Bm _ 
for the »ke of brevity on|v refer to 
of Buddbighosa’s VttuddXi Magga. 

^fines Nibbana as the substanoejess 
desires {lMM)r-ya»ma---tcm 
vxsaitiyuUo iasmd, niobmam 

295, NibbSna is . desOTibad as too highest motel 
quality along vnto othw arnfflees— 

pargmam tapo MikkhS mbbSiotM peiramuM vadetnU 
mMiU. On page 498 Nibb^a ip again dweribed 
as the supporUess liberation, toe gettoig rid of, 
the forsaking and the entire md ifiMoliito oessatimt 
or desires^hrough disinolinan^te toemi-j/o iassa 

niutti a^cwo ti emn 

ekem evg uihb^Hnm. On page 607 a subutotive 
and objectivi. disrinction of the meanlrg of 
Nibbana is made. On the subjective ethioo-rdwons 
pleno Nibbana is described as in the passage as 
ase9aviia'.ninirodho and on the objective side it 
IS the noble truth of dukkhanH^ho, It is 
Mid there that it is on this account that Nibbana 
IS descrited as peace Uanii lakkhanam) and as 
eternal {(weuiirasam). It cannot be said that 
because ordinary men cannot perceive it, NilMna 
IS therefore non-existent like the hare’s horn. For, 
had Nibbana been non-existent, the ennobling of 
character and contemplation and wisdom whioh 
pe methods of the attainment of NibbSoa would 
be futila For, if Nibbana does not exist then 
too processes of character-discipline etc. do ntrt 
exip, and if they do not exist then passions and 
afllictions wbioh are destroyed by them dp n<A 
exist, also which is impossible Nibbana thus is 
not non-existent it is nc< al-o luc-f.' destruction 
[kkkaya), but it is the dt.i<iiii(iiK.ii of passionk 
(ragakkhayo). Nibbana is called deathless and 
eternal, because it is attained ooi.v through the 
right path and not produced by anything (patted) 
bam eva h' ttam m&ggena, nn uppmelabbam 
Tasma amahhavam m, AppabhavaUa gJarSma- 
ratfam, Dd'h ,, bhTvcato niceain) It 

does not seem that Nibbana can be described 
as an existent with positive characters, it 
can be called as a negation Of non-existence 
only because it is attainable by speoial wisdom 
and steady efforts wbioh me positive in their 
nature citailhihparnkkamaaiddkena onnnvisesend 
.nih i'll.r 11 ,.,,,;.,II, i.ibl.ihnwaeannto caparmimnUhetiii 
f.,t.h.,i.’i,i iiihb‘'i"in' nhvijjJimatiafn, page ‘SOU. 
Again, on page &b7, it is said that just as a crow 
when set free from a merchant’s boat on sea flies 
to the shore if it is vteible, whereas, if no shores 
axe visible returns back to toe mast 6f the boat 
so if a man perceives NibbSna as the wisdom of 
Uisinclination to aji sankhara ^mante Elements 
forming one’s individuality, he leavea toe course 
of the out-flow of all sankhates and springp 
forward to NibbiiBa; if ha has not toe wisdom of 
disindination to sankhanas, be falls again and 
again in the course of the flow of the sankhans. 
It is also said there in a desoripticn of the nature 
of liberation as Nibbana that he who ttdtes to 
Nibbana as mere void, (snSSata) perceives it ^ 
such. Again op page 666, it is stud toat just # a 
man suffering Irom heat desires cold, so does one 
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be iooliided tiQder imat^aation or' inleranoe. Tbit 
)K>WB»er does Tioleace< to oar ordinary expenanoe 
aod yet 88iTes no better vamose, for the difimtion 
ot pffltcet^too as giren by Diimaita ia not from the 
transcendental point of view and thna repreeeBta 
the lower point <rf view. If that is so, why hot 
aboept the reaUBtio> /conceptions Of the Nyaya 
sobool whidt fits in: wtdi the popolar experience. 
This reminds ns of the stQtmle of the Ved^ntists 
who xm me hmsd accepted the View point of 
popiakr experience and regtarded ail things as' 
hayins a r^ ’Objwttive existence, and yet on the 
other hand consiaered them ail as false and unreal 
ftom.aw transomidentai point of yiew of nltimate 
reahly. The attitude of the Vedantists on this 
point seems to hare been directly inspired by the 
^titude of the Madliyamikas. The attomnta of 
Sriharss to refute the realistic definition of Nyaya 
were intended to show', that the definitions of 
NySya could not he regaided as absolute and true 
as they used to think. But while the Madhyamikas 
Who had no view points of their own to 
support could leave the field of experience absolute¬ 
ly undisturtied and allow the realistic definitions 
of Nyaya to explain the popular experience in any 
way it liked, the Vedanta had a thesis of its 
own, namely, that the selMurainous Brahman was 
the only reality and that it was through it that 
everything else was manifested. The Vedanta 
therefore could agree with N.\riya interpretations 
of experience and thmr definitions. But as the 
Vedanta was unable to give the manifold wwld- 
appearance a footing in reality, it regarded it as 
somehow existing by itself and invented a theory 
of perception by which it could be considered as 
being manifested by coming in touch with Brahman 
and tieing illusorily imposed on it. 

Continuing the discussion on the nature of 
Causation, Nasarjuna and Candraklrtti hold that 
coliocations of causal conditions which are different 
from the effect caimot produce the effect as is held 
by the Hloay aoa Buddhists, for since the effect is 
not p^tceivea in those causal coiiditiun.s. it cannot 
be prodacea out of them, if it is already 
existent in them its production becomes 
usdees. Production of anything out: of some 
foreign or extraneous causes imtdies tlat it is 
related to them and this relation must mean that 
it was in some way existent in them. The mam 
ptinciple which N^atjuna employs in refuting 
the idea of causation or prodnction in various 
ways is that if a thing exists it cannot be produc¬ 
ed and if it does not exist, it cannot be prodnoed 
at aU. That which has no essence in itself cannot 
be -caused Ity anything else and having no essence 
in iteeii it cannot also be the cause of anything 
el8e.f • ■ , - 

Nagarjuna sinululy examined the concepts of 
going and cotiiiov and sa^e that as the action of 
going is not to t>e found in the space traversed 
over, imr is it to be fonnd in that which is not 
traveaned over and apart from the space traversed 
over and not traversed, there cannot be any 
action of«0!ngv Tf it is urged that going is nei¬ 
ther in tiM space traversed nor in the space un- 
traversed, bat in the petsoa who oontinuee to go 
for going is in him In whom there k the effort 
of gidng then that ako cannot be right for if 
the ao tioa of going is to ' be associated with the 

* ifMiiyaattbitT'ttt p, 90.'Un8’& 


person wiio goes, it oannat be aasooiated witii the 
space traversed. One action oannot be oonneoted 
with both ; and onlees some space is g<^ over 
there ouinot be a goer. If going m m ihe^gcm 
alone then even vrithoat gmiw, one «»ud ha 
called a iroer whit* is impossible. If both , the 
goer and the space traversed have to be assomated 
with going, then thme must be two actions md 
not erne, and if tiime are two aotions that mpUes 
that there are two agentk It .may 

be urged that the movement of goinf; is aBSomatMi 
with the gom and that therefore going belpags to 
the goer, but if there is no going without the goer 
and if there is no goer without gang, how can 
going be at aU associated with the goer. Again 
in the proposition “the goer goes”. (ganiH pocooufiJ 
there is only one action of going and thakm 
satisfied by the verb “goes,” but what .separate 
“going” ie there by virtue of the assomtion with 
which a “goer” can te so called and since there 
are no two actions of going there cannot be a gom. 
Again the movement .of going cannot even be 
begun, for, when there is no motion of going, there 
is no beirinniiur and when there is no motion of go- 


rcmaiamg ai resi oiiowj, lui w uu 

rest ? The goer cannot be at rest for no one can bo 
a goer unless he goes ; he who is sot a goer bmng 
already at r«t cannot again be me agent of 
another action of being at rest. If the goer and 
going be regarded as identical then there would 
be neither verb nor agent. So there is no iwuy 
ingoing. “Going” stands here for any kma ot 
passage or becoming and the refutation of going 
implies the refataticn of all kinds of 
{ni?kar?at}a) as well. If seeds passed into the state 
of shoots [afikura), then they would be seeds and 
not shoots ; the shoots are neither s^s nor are 
differmit from them : yet the seeds being mere, 
Qiere are shoots. A pea is from another. pea, but 
yet no pea becomes aDothar pea. A pea is neither 
ID another pea nor different from it As .one m^ 
see the beantifnl face of a woman in a mirror and 
feel attracted by it and run after her, though me 
face never passed into the mirror and there 
no huinim face in the reflected image. Just as mo 
essmicelesa reflected image of a woman’s face may 
rouse attachment in fools, so we. appearan^s of 
the world, the causes of our delnmon and attatn- 

”**Itis needless to multirdy examples and dest^be 
elaborately Na^una’s method of the applioaban 
of his dialectic for the refutation of me vanons 
Buddhistic and oflier oatejmdes. But from yrhw; 
has bera eidd, it may be possible to compare or 
contrast NSsrariana’s dWeetic witii tiurt of Sriharfa. 
Neither Uagailana aor Are interested to 

give any rational explanation of ,tiie woi^impoees, 
nor are they interasted to gy(e a sd^tifle r»- 
construotiim of onr world..exp6nence. 'They are 
agreed in macirding the. vaU^j^ of world expm- 
ienoe as pSh. But while N^kiuna had no 
thesis of his own to uphold, 8tlbar?a sought to esta¬ 
blish the validip and ultimate reditiy oi B^man, 

But it does BOt wipeM tip he -ev« nropwljy ^ 
to apply bto own dialectio to his thens Sam Wed 
■ to snow that the def^twn of Bn&a^ owdited 
the tost (ff the entidsffi of his own dialectio, Both 
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N^noiU Md SiittuDfaveDB baii'wer agreed in the 
view that there waa no theory of the reconstractioa' 
ot yorid^ppea^oe^ which couM be supported as 
valid, But whde Srlhatss attaoked oniy the 
diftnitions of Ns^a. .NiijSrjuna mainly attacked 
the accepted Buddnistic categories and also some 
other relevant categories, which were direetetiy 
connected with them. But the entire elTorts of 
Srfiarsa "Were directed in showing that the defini¬ 
tions of Nj^ya were faulty and that there was 
no wi^ an which Nvhya could defiae its oategories 
properly. From the bust that Nyava could not 
defloe its categories, he ruslies to the conclusion 
that they were inirinsioally itideflnable and that 
thereforo tlie.wprld-appearancc which was measured 
and, scanned in terms of those categories were 
also false. Na&trjuna'B methods are largely different 
from that of Sriharsa in this that the concepts 
which he criticised were shown by him to 
have been intrinsically based and constructed on 
actions which had no essenrial natnre of their own. 
but which were only understoood in relation to 
others. No concept revealed any intrinsic nature of 
its own and one conld understand a concept only 
through another and that again by the- former 


or by ano^ipr and ino ob;' fSkBs Biilite world- 
appearanceJs ^ns bleed on rsiB^ oofioeptioas 
and is ftdBe. Na^rinha’s oritifflSBSf age havrovur 
largely of an apnori natnre wMim' ds not treat 
the'ooneeptB in » ooncrete nuUraet' sibi wUch 
are not also based ea- #ta teftmiefy: ^ of: oco' 
psycholiKioal experienoe. The oppomtion shown 
therefore is very often of on abstait natnre 
and oocassionally degeneratea intOff-verbaiism. 
Bnt as a rale they are based cm the fttUd^entally- 
relative natnre of onr experienoe, Tmey are 
sever half «o «dirt>oncte at the cgftfoinis of 
Sriharsa, but at the same time are fnoda- 

mentaily mote cmtvinchig ^ meite dUreot than 
the elaborate roond-abmit logictd snbitetto of 
Sriharsa’s dialectical miticisais, It owinot be denied 
that based on the dialectiiml methods of N&garjnoa, 
Bnddhapalita and Oaadraktrtti, Briharpa’a critic 
cisms following an altogether diffeieBt plan ol 
approach, show wonderful powers of logical 
subtleties and fineness, though the total effect 
can hardly be r^arded as an advancement from 
the strictly philosophical paint of view, while 
the freqaent verbalism of many of his: criticisme 
is a discredit to his whole venture. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE GENERAL ELECTION IN GERMANY 

By S. P. RAJO, n. a., b. k, a. m. i. is. 

{Munich, Germany) 


/^ERMANY has been in the throes of a 
\J General Election, and the whole country 
was in a state of comparative excite¬ 
ment. Party papers were fall of declarations of 
their own creeds and denunciations of their 
opponents, while in every street one found 
innumerable posters with a variety of design 
and colour, oaloutated to arrest the attention 
of ty voter, and if possible to convert him 
to their faitb. Above these methods of cold 
print came the animated personal appeals in 
small drawing-room gatherings as wedl in 
big public b^ls, and when weather permitted 
demonstrations, in the open. One evening 
the National Sooiaiist Labooz Party had 
arranged twelve simnltaneons gatherings in 
the halls of the different breweries of the 
city. In addition to the speakers appointed 
for each place every one of the meetings 
*aSi addressed by Adolf Hitler, the Leader 
of the Party and General von j^Pi the top 
Candidate of the Party, who insbed round 
ip,.'-aU 0 . ■ -r 


Bat the excitement is said to have been 
very mild compared to what it was on 
previous occasions. The Reichstag is accord¬ 
ing to the CanstitntioD, elected once in four 
years, and from the establishment of tbe 
Kepablic up to 1924 the elections took place 
at times, when the country was faced with 
burning political problems and was subjected 
to a severe economic stress ahd when what 
the Government did or did not do was a 
matter of almost life and death to the 
average man. Even now one heats touching 
stories of Uie “Inflation Period”,, ias to how 
the wages of the workmeu vrefe Sxed and 
paid hot by the month or the Week, but 
tbedaf; how at the end of the day kley 
would run to buy all the provisions they 
could for the money, lest by the neiA 
morning it may have depredated in vatffe ■ 
how a: house sold did not fetch enough 
money with which to buy a sutC of Clo^esp 
and sCv«n. Such stories alway s end 
t^b wid>: the expression of a wish lh«t ’lhs< 
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flonrtry maf oerer pain throagh saoh a time 
UKatn. Bat now politios ia oompatatively 
flffiadf, and economics steadier, and the 
peopto can afford to listen to election 
ipeeches sipping a glass of beer. 


Eleotoeal Law 

According tp German electoral law every 
man and woman who has completed bis or 
W twentieth yeai; on the day of dectioo is 
eligible to vote. From the titorongh records 
maintained by the Stete about the life’s 
history and novements of evenry individual 
in the conntry, there is no difficulty what- 
ver in determining the eligible voters. The 
number of forms one has to till np in 
Germany, and the detailed information 
required are very striking. For example, 
every change of abode of an individual has 
to be reported to the police; if a person 
happens to have more than one ‘Christian 
name’, the one with which he is usually 
called should be underlined; and so on. 
Thus being in possession of all the necessary 
information the State sends out cards two or 
three weeks in advance, which have to be 
presented at the booths for identification. 
Out of a total popnlation of 62, 600,000 the 
voting strength is 41,000,000. 

For purposes of election the whole 
country is divided into 35 electorates and 
17 groups, the groups being formed by the 
oombinatioD of neighbouring electorates. 
People vote not for the candidates but for 
the parties. A party is recognised if it can 
produce sigoatures of 500 persons with 
powers of voting, but in the case of parties 
already represented in the previous 
Reichstags only 20 signatures are enough. 

A pa^ will get one seat for every 60,000 
votes it obtains in an electorate or in .a 
group. Tlw surplus votes, L e., those left 
over after taking the highest multiple of 
6O,0OO, iu all the groups are added up iuto 
what is oalted a ‘Beichs liat’ and fresh 
seate allotted on the same basis, but at the 
of only one for every seat already 
obtaiaed in the groups ; i e, a party that 
has g^ 10 seats in the groups canuot get 
more ten in the Reichs lost, eveh if 
itssniphw votes amount to more than 600,000. 

Each sQlmits a ‘jUsP of its 

candidates tlw wdw ia which it wishes 
them to be deetad, ao thst the elecrion of 
«candidate depeuds upon the number of 


the seats his party and Ms posiRon in 
the list 

On account of the nature of the systen 
of election the stoength of the Reichstag 
is indefinite, and the small parties that are 
scattered over have very little chance. In 
this election the votes of such parties that 
went to waste amounted to over 2, 700, 000 
(as against 800, 000 of the {wevions election) 
i. e., a number whioh could have sent 45 
more members into the Reichstag. 

The parties 

There are not less than 32 different 
political parties in Germany ; but the 

differences between some of them are not 
so fundamental, that they may be said to 
form subsections of main parties. The 
following facts may serve as a baokgronnd 
for the understanding of what the different 
parties stand for. 

Germany, as is well-known, consisted 
for a long time of separate kingdoms, 

principalities and duchies, until they were 
all combined by Bismarck in 1871 into a 

united ‘German Empire’. In internal 
administration, however, these are still 
independent “Free States” {SVeistaaten\ and 
the keeness with whioh they strive to 

maintain their independence often forms a 
knotty point in the domestic politics of the 
country. 

The popnlation of Germany consists 
chiefly of 38 milliou Protestants, 19 million 
Catholics and over half a million Jews. The 
north and middle Germany are mostly 
Protestant, while Bavaria and portions of 
Prussia are keenly Catholic. The preponder¬ 
ance of Jews in trade, their supposed 
control of the Press, and the prominent 
positions held by some of them in silence 
and art, are often redrags to some of the 
parties. 

The flag of the old moharohy was black, 
white and red, whik the one adopted by 
the Republic is black, red and gold. This, 
however, does not seem to have mdl with 
universal aooeptanoe, sod one often hears 
of the‘Battle of the Slags'. 

Then ttiers ue other minor soidid and 
eeouomicsd problems that form the dome^o 
politics of the country. Foreign politios, 
on ths other hsnd, hrlsttes with exceedingly 
acute problems like War Beparatipiii, 
evaouattcm of Bhdulsnd, *reooir«ry of 8(m& 
Tynd; and over ttiese thwe ore sttbaf 
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diTergenees of opinion and manifestation Of 
feeling. - 

Acoordiog to the positions of the seats 
oconpied in the Reichstag in Berlin, the 
parties falHnto three groups: the “Right” 
being composed of Nationalists, the “Middle” 
of Democrats, and the “Left” of Socialists. The 
chief parties forming the ‘Right’ are the 
German National Party (Deutsche Nationale 
Partei) and the National Socialist Labour 
Party (Nationalsoxialistische Arbeiterpartei). 
The German National Party is more or less 
a successorvof the old Gonserrative Party of 
the Monarchical times and represents large 
landed proprietors and capitalists. They 



Si 

Election PropaKanda. Hitler Party 
with Motor Lorries 


were, in general, opposed to the Revolution and 
the Republic and favoured war to recover 
the lost German territories. The National 
Socialist Labour Party is under the leader¬ 
ship of Adolf Hitler, who fought in the ranks 
of the German Army during the war, but 
being an Austrian cannot himself be elected 


into the Seichstag. This has the 

support of General Ludendor^ 1^ well-known 
(m-operator with Hindenburg in Mie Great 
Wai. Although^ oocasienally She Geoeswl 
addresses meetings MnnirA, he has 



Not a Funeral Notice but an Election Placard 1 
The lines in thick print only would read : 
Minister Presidsnt Held. Murderous 
Attempt on Life, D^d, First » 
Class Burial 



practically retired from politics. 
with a u^orm of khaki shirt 
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In front of a I’ollinf? Booth 


the emblem of a red swastika is vehement 
against the Jews, and bitterly opposed to 
the conciliatory foreign policy of Dr, Strese- 
mann. It so happens that Stresemann’s wife 
is a Jewess! The National Socialists form the 
extreme Right and have presistently refused 
participation in any Coalition. 

The ‘Middle’ comprises chiefly the Centre 
(Zentrum), the Bavarian People’s Party 
(Bayerische Vollcspartei) and the German 
People’s Party (Deutsche Volkspartei). The 
first two are supported by Catholics, while 
the third represents the professionals and the 
moderate section of the capitalists. The 
German People’s Party is led by Dr. Strese- 
mann, who is perhaps the one German 
politician -who is much in the eye of the 
world. While he was hooted and interrupted 
by the Socialists during his election speeches 
in Munich, he was warmly praised in Berlin 
on his 60th birth-day by Prince Bulow for 
all that he had achieved for Germany by his 
‘gentle and clever tactics’. His illness has 
not affected the elections apparently, although 
the simultaneous illnesses of himself and 
Briand were whispered in some quarters to 
be due to machinations of some secret 
international plot against foreign ministers! 


On the extreme ‘Left’ are the Commu¬ 
nists who have also refused to join any 
Coalition from the commencement of the 
Republic. But the important party of this 
Wing are the Social Democrats, who are not 
only the most numerous but the most influen¬ 
tial body in the Reichstag. They in coali¬ 
tion with Stresemann have several most 
important achievements to their credit, like 
the ending of the war, conclusion of the 
Treaty of Versailles, stabilization of the 
Mark, the Dawe’s Plan, Locarno Treaty and 
the entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations. 

Ejection Day 

Sunday the 20th May was the Election 
Day. According to law it should be either 
a Sunday or a holiday. Almost every street 
had its polling booth, in front of which the 
parties exhibited their posters. The booths 
were mostly inns, schools, etc. The voting 
started at 8 in the morning. The people 
approaching in queues would receive their 
Voting Papers (Wahlxcttel), enter a covered 
“Cell,’ mark a red cross in the circle opposite 
to the name of the party they wished to 
vote for, enclose it in an envelope, and, 
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coming ouf, drop it into box through a slit 
after getting their identification cards 
checked. 

The principal results of the voting are 
as follows -v 


Social Democrats 

9 

287 

433 

German Nationalist Party 

4 

464 

832 

Centre Party . 

3 

713 

866 

Communistic Party ... 

3 

217 

339 

German People’s Party 

2 

692 

444 

German Democratic Party — 

1 

448 

763 

Economic Party 

1 

409 

704 

Bavarian People’s Party 


938 

870 

National Socialists — 


840 

856 

Other Split Parties ••• 

2 

716 

717 


Ei. KCTioN A Rkai.ity to This Peoi’i.ic 

Although there may not have been the 
same outward demonstrations as on previous 
occasions, there is no doubt that the voting 
is a reality to the people. The maid in our 
I’ension when asked why she was a Natio¬ 
nal Socialist could not at once think of 
an answer except that her father knew 
everything, but she almost hissed as she 


said pointing her finger towards the next 
room. ‘The gantleman there is a Bayerish 
People’s Party !’ Among a family that 
went to a small drawing-room political 
meeting, the father sat out in the vestibule 
as he did not believe in the party that bad 
arranged the meeting, the mother listened 
passively and approvingly to the speaker, while 
the daughter was continually putting cross 
questions. On the election day the voting 
was over by 5 p.m. 1 happened to be spend¬ 
ing the evening with some friends in their 
country-house. At 7 p.m. the loud speaker 
in the next room began to announce the 
results of the elections in Munich. The whole 
family was nationalistic, and as the radio 
boomed out the enormous successes of the 
Social Democrats there were vehement 
gestures and exclamations of dissatisfaction ! 
As some paper remarked the other day, 
although the people may not personally do 
much in the four years of the life of a 
Reichstag, yet during the elections the voice 
of the people is supreme and sets the direc¬ 
tion in which the Reichstag has to move. 


A REPLY TO MISS MAYO 

Bv ABIDE HILL BOOTII-SMITHSON 

{An American poetess) 


On India ! Country of divine dis-content. 

Grieve thou not, at the cruel comment 
Of our country maid IV) 

Having eyes she soeth not at all. 

Having ears she hearetli not the call 

Of thy soul. She’s swayed by things external, 

As all of us are - 

She hitched not her vehicle to a. star— 

She loveth "brass tacks.” (Statistics) 

She heweth down here and soattereth there, 

She forgeteth her ancestors bowed m prayer 
For the truths which she lacks. 

Forgive her India—forgive us all 
For our Spiritual blindness— 

For the Pekin-like wall 
WeVe built round our hearts, 

Lest seeing the light of the ages we 11 be 
Converted to true spirituality 
That thy country imparts. 

Wo Westerners mean, of course, to be kind. 

In our science and industry we know yon nna 
Much that is good, ., 

But we have seen illness, disease and stnre, 
Where you have seen only God and Life— 
We’ve not understood. 

What you understand— 


For Christ is not real 

Nor Buddha, nor Krishna to us; 

We don’t feel 

That anything matters here and now 

We’re SURE of THIS life 

But wrinkle our brow 

And scoff or doubt, or accept some creed 

A few religions and faults to weed 

From out our home garden-but then somehow 

We always behold the far-off mote . 

while our beam remains—as it did in rote. 

You really BELIEVE—man lives not by just 

bread alone. 

We give it the lie— 

What our teacher taught we think is a joke. 
You love and live what Buddha spoke. 


So Forgive us India—I implore, 

My country-woman’s blunders—heart-sore 
I wish my Native land could see 
The depth of your—Spirituality— 

[This is an Answer to Miss Mayo’s own article 
about her book, appearing in the January 14, 1928 
issue of the "Liberty Magazine” 247 Park Avenue. 
New York City, N. Y'., U. S. A. In it she mentions 
that she prefers "brass tacks” (statistics) to flowery 
language or poetry.] 
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The Economic Ohoanization of the Soviet 
Union ; By Scott Nearing and .Jack Hardy. 
Published by the Vanguard Press, SO Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 245 pp. Price CO cents, postage paid. 

There ie little excuse for any of us to remain 
isnorant of conditions in Soviet Russia today, or 
to fall back upon those threadbare cbaiftes ar d 
calling of names indulged in by the ignorant and 
reactionary. For. apart from the separate studies 
and general books that haye appeared on Russia 
in recent years, we now haye a very excellent and 
complete series of thirteen yolumes devoted to the 
detailed study of various aspects of Russian life 
and of Soviet Russia. They are published by the 
Vanguard Press of America and sold at the 
lidiculouB sum of 50 cents each, that each person 
may buy them. The volumes have been written 
after extensive and exhaustive studies by specia¬ 
lists, and the editor is a Professor in the Economic 
Research Dept, of Yale University. They cover 
the following subjects, one volume being devoted 
to Each ; the Economic organization (here reviewed) 
of the Soviet Union: How the Soviets Work ; 
Soviet Production and Distribution ; Trade Unions • 
The Family : Religion: Village Life; the School 
System; Health ; Civil Liberties; National Minori¬ 
ties: Art and Culture; and, Russia and her 
Neighbours. 

The volume under review deals with economic 
organization, and is written by the noted economist, 
Dr Scott Nearing, and an economist trained by 
him, Mr. Jack Hard.v, It is the first and most 
exhaustive study, made so far of the system of 
Soviet economic organization. It speaks in facts, 
figures and charts. It is in three paits, covering 
the following subjects: Part I. being a study of 
the pre-war and war system which was eventually 
inherited by the Bolsheviks, from the wreck of 
whitdi they had to make something; and the 
tremendous attempt to establish a jiroletarian state. 
Part II is a very exacting study of economic 
functions and relationships in the Union, covering 
the following heads; natural resources: the central 
economic plan: agriculture: industry ; transport 
and oommunioation; internal and foreign trade; 
finance, banking and credit; the co-operative 
movement; the position and organization of labour; 
new capital and the policy of foreign concessions ; 


developing new skill. The last, or third part, 
covers the results of all these actiritics. A section 
is given also to the productivity of the Union, and 
the economic, trend. 

Part I, devoted to pre-war and war Rnssia. 
constantly reminds one of India today, not only in 
the feudal land system, but in retarded economic 
development requiring importation of manufac¬ 
tured products, machinery, and even capital, from 
abroad. It was this economic machinery, headed 
by an inefficient, ignorant, corrupt and tyrannical 
State machinery that was expected to carry on a 
war. 16 million Russian men, including most of 
the skilled workers, were taken from industry and 
mobilized for slaughter. The gradual collapse of 
the sy.stem is followed—again in facts and figures— 
until we see starving cities, rebelling soldiers 
shipped to the front with no provisions or weapons; 
we see manufactures, mining, transport and agri¬ 
culture shiink to a small fraction of pre-war 
volume. Then came the B’ebraarj- break, the 
attempt of the Kerensky Provisional Government 
to carry on the War hated by the people, then the 
uprising against this Government It was this 
collapsed, mined system that the Bolsheviks inheri¬ 
ted and were expected to make something of. The 
October Revolution had Peace, Bread, Land to the 
peasants and the Factories to the Workers, as its 
slogans. But it was prevented from peaceful 
reconstruction, Suirounded by a hostile world 
the country was desolated by war, revolution, and 
then by ( uunter-revolutioD. blockade, armed inter¬ 
vention, and famine. BVom 1917 to 1921—for five 
long years—the Soviet Union fought for its life 
against the most formidable of armed European 
powers. At the end of that time production had 
further sunk until, in many industries, it had 
reached the zero point. And still the. workers and 
peasants defeated all enemies. It is only from 
1921 that peaceful economic construction has been 
possible, and even this has been carried on under 
constant threat of further intervention and war. 

Part II covers the entire economic organization 
upon which the Soviet system rests. The funda¬ 
mental principles underlying this organization may • 
be given in Dr. Neartag’s own words : 

1. The socialization of all basic productive 
forces, such as land, mines, railroads, factories. 

2. The organization and direction of productive 

forces on a unified, soieutifio plan. m 
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3. The elimiDation of private profit aod the 
social ^e of all economic surplos. 

4. universal obligation on all able-bodied adults 
to render some productive or useful servioe-“Be 
shall pot eat who does not work.” (Article 18, 
Soviet Constitution). 

5. Active participation, by the workers, in the 
direction of economic life. 

6. The widest possible provision, amonsr all 
who render productive and useful service, of: a) 
food, clothing, shelter, health service; b) education, 
recreation, cultural opportunity. 

7. “The abolition of exploitation of men by 
men, the entire abolition of the division of the 
people into classes, the suppression of exploiters, 
the establishment of a Socialist society and the 
victory of Socialism in all lands-” (Article 3, 
Soviet Constitution.) 

Two or three general results of the system 
may be briefly noted ; 

1. The budget was balanced and the currency 
stabilized without external loans or credits. No 
such record has been made by any of the 
other major European belligerents. The Soviet 
Union accomplished this result in 3024, before it 
was achieved in Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
or Belgium. 

2. The volume of production has increased 
each year since 1921. No other principal nation 
can show an equally steady gain in productivity. 

3. Tlie material well-being of Soviet workers 
has been improving steadily since 1021. No other 
European country' can make a similar showing. 

Part Ill is a short summary of the results of 
the Soviet system—which means the co-operative 
system of production and distribution., After 
analyzing the factors that forced Russia to 
introduce the Now Economic Policy in 1021, with 
its concessions to the peasantry, its concessions 
to foreign capitalists, and its permission for free 
trade within the country, Ur. Nearing asks the 
very timely question if Russia is drifting towards 
capitalism, as its enemies amongst the Social 
Democrats would have us l■ollevc in an attempt 
to justify their own betrayal, or if the Soviet Union 
is uevelopirig along Socialistic lines. 

The Soviet Union, he says, is passing through 
the transition to Socialism, and not one Communist 
inside or outside of Russia would hold that the 
present system has achieved the full measure of 
Socialism. An economic system is not built so 
quickly. But the trend of historical forces at work 
there is clearly seen in three prime factors ; 1) 
the State power “is in the hands of the new order 
and wielded in the interest.s of the . working class 
and against the growth of the capitalistic forces ; 2J 
Socialism is not possible without large scale 
industrialism, and Russia is being industrialized ; 
3) the socialized forces of production, distribution 
and exchange continually expands, and those of 
private capital lose ground in the struggle—this 
book under review proves by facts and figures 
that this phase is a living reality.” Therefore, 
we see that the capture of the State by the toiling 
masses is complete; the country is,being industri¬ 
alized. and its agriculture is also being modernized 
and industrialized ; and socialized agricaltore and 
industry is gradually replacing private ventures 
that sprang up after 1921. Foreign trade, transport, 
and finance, are State monopolies. In Russia we 
see &e coming to birth of a new world order, and 
I in it we see socialized economy making attacks 


upon private capital—not vice versa. And this is 
the way to Socialism. 

The book is written in that Indd and yet 
umdamental style for which Dr. Nearing is noted. 
Every phase ot Soviet Russian economy has been 
covered, Md the results shown in figures and in 
charts. This book, as well as the entire series on 
Soviet Russia, should be read by Indians. 

Aokes Smbdley 


The Life or Bupdha as Leciend amp Hisiohy : 
By E. J. Thomas U A. I). Litt iSt, Andrews), 
London. Kegan Paul Trench Truhner S Vo. Ltd. 
1927. 12s. Si, net. Pp. XXIV, 297 with Appendix 
and Index. 

This work, as the author says in his preface, 
attempts to set forth what is known from the 
records and to utilise reformation that has never 
yet been presented in a Western- form. Both the 
Pali and the Sanskrit canons may be regarded 
as having originated from other originat versions 
which are now praotioally lost and the task of 
separating historical from legendary materials is 
a difficult one and few scholars could have ap¬ 
proached the subject in a more impartial and 
critical spirit than Dr. Thomas has done. Tlie 
discourses in Sutta and Vinaya lannot often 
claim to be historical and many legends of 
different traditions have often grown round them. 
The Tibetan Scriptures contain a collection, of 
legends which are probably based on the earliest 
iSanskritic legends, some of the most iiurii)it.aiit 
of which have been translated in RockhiU’s Lite 
of the Buddha. Mahavastu and Lalitavistara are 
also Sanskrit works which are based on earlier 
different traditions and so also is Abhinisktamana- 
Biitra, an abridged translation of which from its 
Chinese translation has been published by Beal. 
Buddhavamsa and Nidanakatha are similar works 
in Pali and it was on works like these that the 
later Singhalese and Burmese works were based 
and .1 Tibetan work on the life of tbe Buddha was 
composed as late as 1734 which has been summaris¬ 
ed by Scheifner and Klaproth. None of these 
documents can however be called historical, not is 
it easy to discover in them any firm . basis tor 
any historical work. Their chornology is as un¬ 
certain as their legends. The geneah'cii'il 
accounts af ruling families found in the I’m m.i' 
and the Pali chronicles of Dipavam.ia i|".iiiii 
century A. D.) and the Mabavamsa whidi was 
probably based on it and written in 'he ''"h 
century, form the chief basis for chronology. I'toui 
the conflicting accounts of these various sou;' os 
Dr. Thomas has tried to form his coikI'isious 
carefully weighing his judgments in tlie iciu ut 
available evidence suggesting a Biqiaration 11 tim 
historical from the legendary materials as laj as 
possible. The work is divided inio ; 
chapters, such as the ancestry ol l io^^ 
home and family of Buddha, infaiu ' 
the great renunciation, austerities and ^^n^n- 
ment, the first preaching, sjiread uPwe^ottrine, 
legends of the twenty years wagdem* mat 
schools, the last days, the 
religion, as a philosopii.’'., Bud#* 

Buddha and history, BiaMliism_tod 

The meth^ Copied I'.v Dr. Thomas bew 

that of placing the iiiiormationB available from 

different sources side by side Hid then 

ing on them as he d^t with them leaving the 
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readers to ludge for themselves. Thus in the 
chapter on Buddha’s, infancy and youth, he first 
gves the oldest version of the story given in 
Naiaka-sutta of the Sutta-nipata and shows that 
the legend was much later than the Sutta and 
attached,to it probably in the Christian era. He 
♦hen notices the chief ditlerences of this version 
with the other accretion of legends in the Lalita- 
vistara, the Mahavastu, the Tibetan account, the 
y'Wjadana, the Jataka commentary and the 
nuaahayamss as well as their agreements. ' 

In discussing Buddhism as a religion the author 
that the most primitive formulation of 
Buddhisni is pr 9 bably found in the four Noble 
liuths. These involve a certain conception of the 
nature of the world and of man. The first three 
insist on pain as a fact of existence, on a theory 
of its cause and on a method of its suppression, 
which IS the Noble eightfold path. It is this way 
of escape from pain with the attaining of a 
permanent state of repose which as a course of 
moral and spiritual training to be followed by the 
individual constitutes Buddhism as a religion. 
RegMQing the relation, between Yoga and 
Buddhism Dr. Thomas riffhtly points out that it 
IS not probable that Buddhism borrowed its Yoga 
tenets from the Yoga system'. My own view is 
that the Yoga practices were current in the 
country and that it was probably Buddha who 
gave it a systematic form for the first time. The 
Yoga of Patanjali is certainly indebted to Buddhism 
for its formulation of the Yoga system in accord¬ 
ance with the metaphysics of Sankbya. Dr. 
Thomas’s treatment of the Buddliist Nibbana'. 
though brief, is instructive. He rightly points 
out that Nirvana is not peculiarly a Buddhistic 
^rm though it has undoubtedly a definite 
Buddhistic significance regarding the chief end of 
man. Fpr the Buddhist it means the extinction 
of craving, of the desire for existence and the 
consequent cessation of pain. It is difficult to 
find ont Buddha’s own words describing what 
happens to one who has attained Nirvana in this 
life and many passages show that the Buddha 
has himself left it unexplained- But Dr. Thomas 
is right in holding that there is nothing to show 
that the conception of Nirvana implied any 
existence after death as is wrongly held by Prof- 
de Ja Vallee-PouBsin in his Nirham (Paris 1925) 
which (as led to the publication of The Conception 
of Nirvana by Prof. Stcherbatsky in its refutation. 
Though the distinction of sopadi and nirupadi 
Nirvana cannot be found in earliest Buddhism 
and was later on introduced by the commentators, it 
was fully in keeping with the spirit of early 
Buddhism. 1 have elsewhere discussed it in my 
review of Prof. Stcherbatsky’s “The conception 
of Buddhist Nirvana” in the July number (1928) 
of ike Modern Review. 

It is not possible to refer to the many now 
contributions that have been made in this work 
regarding the life of Buddha and Buddhism in 
gcmeral within the compass of this brief review. 
But it may safely be asserted that it has not only 
utilised ail available literature on Buddhism, ancient 
and modern, but Dr. Thomas has often thrown a' 
new light on the problems that he has bandied and 
decidedly advanced our knowledge of Buddha’s 
life and Buddhism in general a step further. 

S. N. Dasqtjma. 


Studies in Indian Economics ; By M. 8. Sesha 
Iyengar. M. L. A. Madura. Pp. I52 : price Be. 

f-s-o. im. 

This's a collection of ten lectures delivered by 
the author under the auspices of the Madura 
Economic Ass,ooiation and of three papers con¬ 
tributed by him to ike South India Mail and to 
(he Modem Review, during the years 1916 and 
1917. They comprise a variety of subjects, in¬ 
cluding land revenue, currency, high prices and 
taxation. The author seems to have a thorough 
grasp of these subjects and shows considerable 
skill in marshalling his facts and using them 
tellingly. The discussions on currency and high 
prices might with advantage have been brought 
up-to-date. Few will be found (o dissent from 
the author’s view that Indians in larger numbers 
should tarn their attention to the study of eco¬ 
nomic problems, if responsible government is to 
have any meaning in the country. 

Essentials of Indian Etonomics: By B. O. 
Sapre, M. A., Professor of History and Economies 
Witlinydoii College, Sangli. Pp. 512: Prices 
Rs. 4-io. 

In the preface, the author makes a profession 
of his object in writing this book, first, lie desires 
to supply the student of Indian Economics with a 
book which “treats of the subject as a whole” and 
which deals “almost exclusively with Indian 
economic conditions” and not with “pieces of 
Indian Economics eandwiched between long dis¬ 
sertations upon ordinary economic theory’ ’: and, 
secondly, he has tried to arrange the subject in 
a manner that clearly shows the hisloi'ical as well 
as organic relation between the various problems 
of Indian Economics.” 

We find ourselves completely at variance with 
the first object of the author. In the first place 
because we think that it is not possible, ,in the 
present stage of the development of economic 
studies in our country, to produce even a fairly 
satisfactory work on ’Indian Economics’ “treating 
of the subject as a whole”; and. in the second 
place, because a book which deals simply with 
Indian economic conditions and makes no attempt 
to bring ont the real significance of those conditions 
by reference to economic theory, would, in out 
opinion, be a mere catalogue of facts and figures 
and not a book on economics. The author also 
does not seem to have been very successful in 
realising his second object, i.e., “arrangmg the 
subject in a manner that clearly snows the 
historical as well as organic relation between the 
various problems of Indian Economics.” The novel 
plan of arrangement that he has adopted will, we 
are afraid, only confuse the students, without 
facilitating a better understanding of the subject. 

The Examination of the Chbbenc’y Commission 
Report •, By P. B . Junnarltar, M. A , LLB., Header 
and Head of the Department of Commerce, Dacca 
UniversUy. Pp. 121 ; price Re. 1-4-0. 

Mr. Junnarkar’s criticism of the Currency 
Commission's Report is not likely to attract much 
attention today, though it is a book of more than 
ephemeral interest. The controversy regardmg 
the relative merits of the Is. Gd. and Is. 4d. ratios 
seems already to belong to a by-wne age; but 
that does not mean that we have neard the ilast 
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of it The author’a statement that “the 1-6 ratio 
came into existence, under artificial conditions 
prodneed by a definite monetary policy pursued 
by the Government of India” is largely true ; but 
that the Governments policy of contraction of 
currency "-has reduced the level of prices, 
paralysing industries and reducing the demand 
For capital” appears to us to be an over statement ; 
■while, his contention that the 1-6 rupee has 
“considerably reduced the purchasing power in 
the hands of the agriculturist” and that "this is 
the cause of the stagnant condition of the piece 
goods trade, since the year 1921” is extremely 
fallacious. The 1-6 rupee has certainly reduced 
the money income of the agricultwist: but it has 
not reduced, his purchasing power—at least not 
to any appreciable extent. 

The ((uestion of rupee ratio will never be 
satisfactorily settled, nor are we ever likely to 
see the end of India’s currency troubles, until 
she has openly and frankly adopted a gold 
currency as the proper accompaniment of her gold 
stradard ( however retrograde such a measure may 
appear to the more advanced currency theorists 
of to-day). The Commission’s arguments for the 
rejection of the Indian Finance Department’s 
proposals for the establishment of a gold currency 
would not bear close examination. We find here 
the same solicitation for the interests of other 
countries, the same (unwarranted) anxiety about 
the expense of the experiment to India, the same 
fear of opposition from thf l'..1i1 gi.ii.l.ii.t. ...iiuui, ■, 
of the West, as in the case |.t. ii.i.i- '’.miiiii'-i'iin. 
It would be fairly safe to predict the break-down 
of the Gold ‘Bullion’ Standard as recommended 
by the Commission. It might work in a country 
where the currency system is not complicated 
by the presence within it of a silver note of un¬ 
limited legal tender and where the people have 
become long accustomed to the use of paper. 
But in India, the gold bullion standard wmuld iu 
practice mean the gold exchange standard, with 
the added liability of the Central Reserve Bank 
to pay gold at a fixed ratio to an unlimited extent 
to enable the Government and foreign traders 
to meet their obligations abroad without loss. The 
internal circulation will continue to be, as hereto¬ 
fore, silver rupees and currency notes nominally 
convertible into gold but actually cashed in silver— 
with all the attendant inconveniences of the 
system. 

The author takes strong exception to two 
features of the Central. Reserve Bank as proposed 
by the Commission, viz., (i) that the other banks 
should be compelled to maintain minimum reserve 
balances with the Ceu'ral Reserve Bank ; and (ii) 
that the Central Reserve Bank should have no 
direct dealings with the publia He himself would 
prefer to see the Imperial Bank of India, which 
Parries on its business in close touch with the 
Indian banking and business world and already 
preforms many of the functions of a Central Bank 
act as the Central Reserve Bank of India. Thus 
he favours, by implication, a share holders’ bank. 
We need not follow the author into his criticism 
of the other features of the Bauk, which have not 
found support even with the Government of 
India. 

Ecohomicus 


I- 


Enomsh Women in Life aitd Le-weu ; By M. 
Phillips and W. S. Tomkinson. O. U. Press. Pp. 
XVIIl+408. 

“This book,” say the authors, “describea the 
livts of past English Women, some rich and of 
great place, others poor and unknown to fame. The 
material is in the main historical; but throughout 
the book we have drawn freely upon the rich 
stores of English fiction, the better to illustrate 
.and interpret our theme Thus Pamela Andrews 
and Mor Flanders testify in these pages along with 
Dorothy Osborne and Fan Burney. And it has 
been thought well to tell their own story with as 
little prompting as possible,” We could not improve 
upon the authors’ description of the purpose and 
scope of their work. It is an interesting gallery 
of feminine portraits, drawn from actual life anil 
from imagination by poets and noyelists from 
Chaucer to Mrs. Gaskell but all of these iotensly 
realistic. 

But whether the subjects of those portrails 
were actual human beings in flesh and blood or 
whether they existed only in the imagination of 
their creators they seem to us mostly, as we judge 
them by present-day standards, creatures of the 
fancy and fancy creature-too, made by man what 
they are and moving about in a man-made world 
pelted and pampered, s-iorned and exploited, on 
the whims and tastes and needs of the stronger sex 
demanded. Now and then, there is an exception, 
but only to prove the general rate. What a far 
cry from the England of today where woman, 
having at long last come of age, has amply 
avenged her century old subjection by a series of 
triumphs culminating in the recent amendment 
of the RepresenUtion of the people Act which gives 
the flapper of twenty-one the right to vote and 
this incidentally we might mention, secures for 
the women of England a numerical majority and 
therefore, the power to rule over the men, so that 
a few generations hence, we may expect the 
greatgreat-great grand daughters of Mr. Phillips and 
Mr. Tomkinson to write a book called “PingUsh 
Men in life and letters.” 

The Book is profusely illustrated & bsautifully 
printed- 

Hirankumau Sanvai,. 


Elements of Subveyino and Relaying. By 
Mr. R. L Bancrjee. Principal Mainamati {Qovi.) 
Survey School, Via Comilla (Bengal) pp\ 196 wUh 
Wallet, bound in cloth. Price Rs. 6-8. 

This book deals with the practical methods 
of ordinary Survey works, with special reference 
to relaying boundaries. It is well-written and 
will prove useful to Civil Court Commissioners and 
to pleadeis, preparing for Survey examination. 

Indtjsuekhak Bhatichabjya. 


Tub Law RfLATiNo to REoisTKAtiON op 
Documents in British India ; By Mr. Kshitis 
Chandra Chakravaii, M, A., B. L., Advocate. 
Calcntta High Court; Publish^ by Messrs. N. M. 
Raychowdhury S Co., College Sqttare, Caiditta. 
Price Rs. 6 only. 

The publication is an excellent couiinenlarv 
on the Indian Registration Act, 1908 Act No, XVi 
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of 1908 in which careful and elaborate collection 
of authorities has been made. The author has 
(riren a complete history of Beftistrstion Law in 
India which will be found very useful. In the 
appendix, rules and notifications issued by the 
different Local Oovemmenta have been set out 
which have added to the value of the book. On 
the whole, this edition ef the Registration Act is 
a very useful publication and we hope that it will 
be found to be of great use by the legal 
publia 


When PARLiiKEirrs Fail : A Synthetic view 
from the Oallery. By a Sympathiser. With a 
Foreword hy Bertram Keightly of the Lueknoir 
University. Thacker Spink ck Co. 1927 Bp. VJ+90. 

The author of this book, Mr. 8. Nehru, goes to 
the capital cities of Prance, England, Oermany, 
Italy and Switzerland in order to study the 
working of the national legislatures of the leading 
states of Europe and of the League of Nations 
and records his imnressions in powerful and 
picturesque language in this small book. He sees 
through the pomp of Parliaments, the solemn stage- 
acting of representative democracy. Even the 
grandeur of the League of Nations leaves him 
unmoved. Geneva, where the League is domi'-ib il, 
appears to him to bo the ‘’Mecca of the Mighty 
and the Rabel of Bablers.” Ho winds up by 
saying : “Europe’s Parliaments are everywhere in 
chains-of their own forging, or other’s imposing. 
They have, in a deep sense, ceased to function 
without friction or restraint. But. if reality, the 
actual world of prliamentary muddle-headedness 
and democratic mis-government, proves to he such 
a chaos of confused issues and conflicting interests, 
can we not seek refuge in Utopia, or, to bomoreprecise 
in a dream of it, following the example of some of 
our most illustrious predecessors from the time of 
Plato downwards ? And that is exactly what our 
author does. The Utopia that he speculates upon 
however, is not, happily altogether Utopian—it is 
not devoid of a practical interest for the erring 
political animals who rule and are ruled in the 
iti.id. To s'ltes. For, as the author remarks : “Each 
1. i.linc ■■ untry possesses the means and the 
pi.ssd^iiiii^ H of making the most of its parliament, 
and of ensuring that it does its duty by the people. 
This clear duty is apt to be overlooked in the 
welter of false issues; which shortsighted deputies 
are tempted to raise in order to secure transient 
triumphs at one another’s or even at the country’s 
expense. 

‘ No parliament is perfect. But all are perfecti¬ 
ble”. We eainestly commend this book to every 
one interested in the study of Government. 'To 
Indians, specially, the book conveys a message 
which should not be missed. For, as Mr. Keightly 
says in the Foreword; “Our India is just 
entering on democratic and parliamentary develop¬ 
ment and one hopes her guiding intelligmtsia. 
especially the younger ones, may mark, learn and 
inwardly digest the lessons, which this survey of 
the position, now becoming so marked in Europe, 
is well-calculated to impress upon them.” Those 
of onr_ contrymen who think that India in order 
to attain her goal, not of mere political antonomy 
but real Swaraj, inward and outward, should 
steer her parliamentary craft clear of the Soylla 


of autocracy and the Charybdis of Anarchy, the 
fetish of Law and Order and the wild orgy of 
Freedom’s Battle, mipht do worse than ^eot 
over the contend of this book. H. S, 


“Kbishna of Vhutoabana ” which was reviewed 
by Prof. G. Tucci last month has bsen priced at 
Rs. 6 and published by the Bengal Library, 
Patuatnii, Dacca. 


HINDI 

Itihas ki kahanian: By Zohur Buksh. Ttw 
Ganga-Pustak-mala office, Lucknow. 

Some interesting incidents of the lives of great 
men are here collected and told in a beautiful 
style. This will be an attraction in the juvenile 
literature of Hindi. 

Lapkiyos ka Khel; % Mr. Girija Kumar 
Ghosh The Ganga puslak-mata office, Lucknow. 

We congratulate the author for bringing out 
this hook of action-songs and dramatic pieces 
specially for the girls. Toe style is light and most 
suited for the purpose. The book is sure to give 
eoj lyment to the little girls. The pictutes also 
match well with the poems. 

Mahila-hitaistiini ; By Chaturvedi Dwarkt 
Prasad Sharma, M.R.A. S. The Nawalkishore Press, 
Lucknow. 

This is mainly compiled and translated from 
the Bengitli writings of the late Satis Chandra 
Chakravaity on women’s walfare. 

Vanita-vilasa: By Pandit Mahahir Prosad 
Dvrivedi. The Gangd-pustak mala office, Lucknow. 

Lives of 12 eminent women of various nation¬ 
ality are described, with some pictures and 
photos. 

Zachoha; By Raviraj Prntap-Sinha Vidya 
Visarada. Ganga-pustak-mala office, Lucknow, 

A book on mate-nity and child welfare. 

Communism Kya hai'? By Mr. liadhamohan 
Gokuiji, Caumpur. 

The principles and practice of communism are 
described showing their various aspects. 

Pdem Dvadast: By Mr. Premchand, The Ganga- 
pustak-mala office, Lucknow.' 

Twelve out of about a century of short stories 
written by Mr. Premchand the best writer of 
short story in Hindi are selected in this volume. 

Achhutopphaka-nataka; By Bameswariprasad 
Bam. Hindi Sulabha Sahitya Mandir, Barh, Patna. 

A drama on social reform of the so-called an- 
touobabies. 

Apna auh Pahata: By Thakwr Jugal Kiaore 
Narain Smgha-Nawal Kisore Book D^ot, 
Lucknow. 

Tranalation of Mr. Hemendraprasad GhOse’s 
Bengali story Apna-o-par. 

KusuMAVAin By Babu Chandrabhan Sinha. 
Mokam Eatsanda, Bcdlia. <9 
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A bcx^ of poems on varions phases of oatare 
and the human mind. The poet sugfcests in the 
preface that a compromise should be arrived at 
between the bre^ja-hhaska and khadi-holi and 
Persian words also should not be excommunicated. 

Qo-palajia : Published by the Indian Press, 
Ltd. Allahabad. 

Various informations as regards the cow are given 
herewith pictures and diagram. 

Rames Baso. 


MARATHI 

The ViJAYA-SAHirrA-MAi-A and other books— 

Publisher Vijaya Press, Poona City. 

This series has to its credit about a dozen 
books of considerable merit written by well-known 
Maratlii writers on various subjects such as bio¬ 
graphy. poetry, novels, drama, science etc. Kahin 
Tares is a collection of stray political pieces com¬ 
posed by Mr. H. S- Gokhale. The range of subjects 
in this book is pretty large and the happy combi¬ 
nation of emotion and reason displayed in some 
pieces appeals to the readers. The Foreward of 
Prof. Lagu is discriminating and impartial. Kulhr 
byaehi Dandy and Pahatepurvicha Kalokh are two 
novels by two well-reputed authors. Both books 
are entertaining and useful in their own way, 
though they are widely different in style, senti¬ 
ment and out-look of society. De Valera and Me- 
Swiney are two biographies brightly written and 
likely to absorb the interests of politically-minded 
class of Marathi readers. SantatirNiyainana or 
Birth-control is a subject which is exercising the 
minds of a great number of young persons at 
present and Professor Phadke’s interesting brochure 
on the subject will no doubt be read with pleasure 
by them. It must, however, be said that little 
good to the Society can be expected from the 
propaganda work of this new movement adopted 
from the West without due regard to the special 
conditions and religions sentiments which 
characterise Indian Society. Khadashtak by Mr. 
S. P. Joshi is a dramatic play which will enter¬ 
tain those who do not look for any high and 
noble sentiments leading to the elevation of society 
in drama but crave only for something likely to 
excite an outburst of laughter. Uelin Punch 
Warshen or the past five years is a collection of 
cerhiin articles in the Kesari edited by Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar. The sub-title of the book is explanatory 
and tells ns that the articles chosen and incorporat¬ 
ed in the book relate the history of the five years’ 

S eriod viz. 1921-26,—a period as eventful as. it is 
isgraceful in the political history of India. It 
was a period which saw the rise, growth and 
decline of the non-co-operation movement, the 
diplomacy of a dubious character on the part of 
a certain section of the Nationalist party, the 
incessant squabbles and wranglings mong public 
leaders and the rabid tone of the Press of both 
sides. These quarrels which have disgraced and 
humiliated Maharashtra in the eyes of the rest 
of India should have been allowed to be raned 
unceremoniously and forgotten for ever.. But it 
is a pity that the responsivist leaders like Mr. 


Kelkar who wrote the articles re-prii^ in the 
book and Mr. Aney who wrote an aiwooiativo 
foreword, to their collection were both la^ed away 
by passion and both in their misdirected mi- 
thnsiasm decided to give the unfortunate ooatro- 
versy a permanent form. The dhciskm was qnlte 
unwise and 1 for one cannot oongratnhtte die 
publisher on his achievement- 

V, 0. Aw®. 


MALAYALAM 

Sm Devi-Habakam ; A drama in seven acts 
Kongot Krishnan Nair. The Mmgalodamm 
Press, Triehw. Price As. S. 

The theme of this play is based on an inoident 
known in history. The first meeting of the hero 
and the heroine and their mutual falling in love 
are depicted in a manner quiio prosaic. The play 
opens with a Nandi, and ends with a Bharatavdi^a 
It starts with a prologue,.in the beginning, and 
has a Vtshkmbha preceding every An/ea (act.) 
In the matter of dramatugry, it is a pure imitation 
of Sanskrit drama. 

Mani-Maxjoosha ,~‘A chest of gems’, cotteeted 
from the nnmerous learned articles ocmln}fu.l6d to 
the Mi" iili lKff Journal by Pandit P. 8. Ana- 
thanarayana iSastri, Printed and published by the 
Togakshemon Co., Ltd., Irichur. I'p Pt^e 

As. 12. 

P. AnsjAir Aoheh. 


GUJARATI 

The Aptobiookaphy of Dhonko Kesuav Kabve : 
Translated by Kishan Sink Oovind Sing Ckavda, and 
published by the Pustakalaya Sohayak Sahakari 
Mandal, Baroda, printed at the Kshatriya Printing 
Press. Ahmedabaa. Cloth hound. Pp. 377. PHee 
Rs. 3 {1927), 

Prof. Karve, the founder of the Indian Women’s 
University has become a man of world-wide 
publicity and his autobiography written la 
Marathi is a book depicting the wonderful person¬ 
ality and indomitable courage of a more poor in 
worldly resources but rich in determination and 
self-sacrifice. His life is a standing lesson to all 
those .patriots who want to raise India in the 
scale of nations. The translation is very well 
done, and the interest so well sustained that one 
does not like to pot down the book—a big one 
as sizes go—his one has furnished it. 

Prbma Swartjp Shm Krishka ; First Part : By 
Mohanlal V. Qandhi. Printed at the Adiim Printing . 
Press, Ahmedahad. Cloth bound. Pp. 252. 

Rs. 2 DOJI ) 

“Shri Krishna, the L.ord of Love,” written by 
Baba Premananda Bbarti has attained great fame 
as a book explaining why Shri Krishna is held 
in such veneration by ns, and the deeper truths 
underlying his worship. This book is a translation 
of the first part of that treatise and the Notes 
given at the end add to its usefulness. It la sure 
to interest all those who have a religions tom ^ 
mind. 

M, J. 




Social Reform Legislations 

Mr. iodra Vidyalankara in an article in 
^ Vedic Magazine for May points oat soma 
Booial and moral maladies in India and 
nrgeS for their eradication by the legislatire 
bodies. Says the writer; 

Look, whtohever side we may, what siaht meet 
oar eyes ? It is an oppressiye sight of pauperism 
and illiteracy all around us. The people seem to 
be extremely discontented with their existence. 
They had no happiness in their lives, as they are 
always on the verge of starvation and destitution. 
Really they have no comfort, no ease, no peace of 
mind. How to raise their standard of living! How 
to enhance their earning capacity ? There are 
twenty-seven lacs of Sahdus in our country, we 
are at our wits’ end to Hnd out means of making 
them useful to our society and country. Again 
there is the knotty problem of widow-marriage, 
flow to persuade the orthodox section of the 
Hindu I'ommunity to allow young girl-widows to 
remarry. V How to get its sanction even for the 
prevention of child-marriage ? All these reforms 
are required urgently for the welfare of the 
country at large, but reformers alone cannot bring 
them about in less than a century or even more. 
It is imppssible to wait for so long a time only 
for sndi insignifloant measures of re-generation. 
If by means ot legislation our "<.i>. i. i.i >ie realised 
at cmoe, why not resort to it ? I'li- »■ ''I'l- is hrmly 
of opinion that legal restrictions alone can check 
the ever-increasing degeneration of India. It is 
simply an idle business to reason with antiquated 
Pandits and their so-called Shastras. Really “that 
which oonduces to the highest good of society is 
Shalra” Let every reform come which is con¬ 
sistent with the happiness and prosperity of the 
people. Let even a revolutionary legislation take 
place which ultimately edda something to the 
peace and tranquility of the nation. If we wish 
to see an end o! the corse of untouohability, let 
a strong, dehoite. measure be put on the statute 
book and enforced strictly so as to make such 
inhuman behaviour a severely punishable crime. 
Anin, if we desire our country ;o go ‘drj'.’ let 
aTotfkl Prohibition Bill be enacted and applied by 
the Bxecutive with all the earnestness at its 
command. The drink evil, even a part of which 
cannot be eradicated by hundreds of sermons, will 
then leave the shores of India for good. 

Ehadi in Foreign Lands 

The. question whether those Indians 
who go abroad, shoold pat on Rhadi dress 


or not and whether it can serve the purpose 
has been coming more and more under 
discussion. Several Indian sojourners have 
furnished themselves entirely with Ehadi 
suits (both woollen and cotton) from Indian 
Kbadi depots. Khadi PatHka of Abmedabad 
gives several such instances. 

Fob Enolasd 

Sjt. Ramii Hsnsraj while going to England on 
business, got all his dresses made of Khadi, But 
at the last moment he bad to resort to one foreign 
cloth suit and hence he sent ns instructions for a 
better, softer, tiiongh a little costlier quality of 
woollen cloth. Now such qualities have also been 
made available from Kashmir. 

Bauu Rajendbapbasau 

Only last mouth Babu R i«i,1 left for 

England attired oap-a-pie in Ki'ii-ti 
Japan 

Sjt. Nilkanth Mashruvala accompanied by his 
family had been to Japan on business. He had 
all his dresses made of Khadi. During his stay 
there he used to order out all his clothing neces¬ 
saries from here. This gentleman used only white 
Khadi cap for his head dress in Japan also. 

China 

Sheth Maherjibhai Navroji (a Farsi gentleman) 
went to China all in Khadi. 

Fobeisn Obdeks 

Occasionally, there are orders for Kbadi even 
from sulIi distant centres such as: London, 
Aniorica, Africa, Arabia, Malaya State, Jesselton, 
(North Borneo) and Singcuidre. Several members 
of the Khadi Sangathan scheme also belong to 
these centres 


The Synthetic Vision 

The editor of Probvddha Bharata in the 
course of a thought provoking artide states 
that there cannot be a more argent task 
in India at the present time teen the 
ptoduotion of a large number of young 
woikers who will represent (he highest 
synthesis in tiieir ouHook and experience 
of life and reality. Says the writer in 
oond^isioB. 

, Oqe gtmi obstacle in the yray of ymuw minds 
devoting themselves to the realisation of the sim> 

^.-Wv 
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woridj'ByntlieiJs is the superstition thst 
gion Ih A Jjfe of passivity, and devoid of the flow 
of fife that characterises more concrete strogfles. 
YodisK minds want the taste of poorer. They seek 
those fields* of action "where they can wield 
great eneivies, and this often attracts them to 
lesser ideals. Let ns assure them that the life 
of sphitnal juggle, of the struple to realise 
the Universal vision such as wo have discnjsed 
above, requires the greatest amount of strengtt. 
Thete is w amount of adventure in it as is not 
be inet with anywhere else and may daunt even the 
stoutest heart. Spiritual realisatiou is the manliest 
of games and the most daring of adventures. 
India and the^world are eagerly waiting for those 
brave souls who will build up the glorious future 
of humanity through their titanic life-struggles. 
Where are they ? They alone can lead humanity 
to the land of promise. 


Calcutta in 1870 

Franoie H. Skrioe narrates his interesting 
recollections of Calcutta’s external aspect 
during the seventies of the last century ia the 
Calcutta Review for June, we read in one 
place : 

The present generation must find some difficulty 
imamning Calcutta without pure water or scienti¬ 
fic drainage : without motor-cars, autobuses, 
tramliues, electricity and the other convieoienoes 
which render life in the tropics more than toler¬ 
able. Bishop Beber declared in his delightful 
Diary of a Residence in India ; “People taik of 
luxuries of the East, but the only luxries I am 
aware of are cold air and cold water—when one 
can get them.” Half a century later things were but 
little better in this respect. The ministrations 
of a sleepy punkah-coolie were far less efficient 
than an electric fan, and the supply of ice was 
precarious. In the gcod bishop’s time wealthy 
Europeans cooled their claret with ice skimmed 
from shallow pane set out at night daring the 
cold weather. In the twenties, however, an 
enterprising American made bis fortune by cutting 
huge blocks from the frozen surface of lake 
near Boston and exporting them to Calcutta, 
where they were stored in a massive edifice at 
Howrah. As the precious commodity arrived per 
sailing ship, stocks were apt to run short at the 
hottest season. In such cases every subscriber 
received a notice that ice would be supplied only 
to hospitals. In the sixties of last century a 
method was discovered of manufsoturing ice 
cheaply by machinery, and several plants for 
this purpose arrived in Cstcutta. Each was 
boimht up and sent back by the powerful 
Tudor Ice Company ; but it is monopoly could 
not he sustained, and the Howrah domon was 
demolished. 


Siadergarten or the Garden oi Children 

Sriisati Sasama Sen (lira. P. K. Sen) 
rnUta CSiiidren's for Slay: 

The >(iaariM word kindergarten whidi, in 
Gwmm, pass die guden of Children is known 


thToutfhotlt &e worid onfortePdy the idea 
ondmliee it has not been vividly realwed. The 
ideal irarden of children ought to m fhe hp 
and their mrdener the mother, mw mmxn 
watch the developmmit of the enild, so < as to 
make it bloom into the Flower thid it m aestiaed 
to he. Instead of being under the loving tom 
of the mother chiideen are often put in ^ haiw 
of ill-tempered Wid fsg^ oat teacbms. ^ 
•wonder before the bud blooms, it fades , amv, 
and the garden presents a dreary desolate si^t. 

At the present moment in' toe Western oouataos 
the health, happiness, and wtofare of the children 
are being seriously cousidered. Onltured worn® 
are busily engaged in discbyering the right path 
to education of children. Only through the In¬ 
sight of love and sympathy can toe mother direct 
her child’s course along toe right track, wbid 
are the kindergarten and the McuStosaori systems, 
but methods adapted for letting the child learn 
through its play. The great names of Pestalozzi, 
Froebel and others are associated with this endea¬ 
vour to turn the instinct of play into «!oount wd 
make the child’s play-ground its field of study. 
Another notable endeavour to advance education 
is found in the Parent’s National MucadDnai 
Onion, which has has founded in England to 
bring about a greater unity in Education by 
securing harmony between the home and the 
school by co-operation between parents and teachers 
who are able to meet on the same gfouiid. 

We in India have seriously to think over the 
question of children’s education and util se all 
our resources of thought and action for the bene¬ 
fit of children. That is what makes ultimately 
for them building up of India’s nationhowL The 
time has undoubtedly come when tte motoMB 
must realise their true place when the mother- 
heart must awake to beat not only for own 
selfish ends, but for the service of the naticBi. 
and of humanity. It is when we realize this lU 
all its fulness, that Indian womanhood will attain 
its end and goai. 


Causes of Strikes 

The National Christan Council Review 
for June says that the hunger of an empty 
heart and the hunger of an unfilled stomadh 
are the main reasons of the labour unrest 
in India. 

We have no right to ignore, withdrawn upon a 
hill apart, the fact that in toe plains beneath men 
and women and children are hungry. We are 
inollned at rimes to toink that the hot-weather 
outbreaks of discontent, toe strikes and communal 
conflicts are in large measure due to overwrougW 
and jangled nerves. But neither this nor Botoev- 
ism nor the ‘labonr amtater' is a sufficient explana¬ 
tion for what we see about us in the cotton mulB 
of Bombay and the railway workshops of Beni^. 
There are two mmn sources for the uniest toat; 
is never still about us: first, the hunger of 
empty heart; and, sectmd. the hnuger of an annu* 
ed stomaA. W« cannot afford to ignore—te^p* 
tol in India—thfs second cause of ep miMO toStoWa 
and bittemeea. There is no ‘agitahn’ mtf A 
ment has so much cMue to dread ito tM din 
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, (!»l)eii 'noemployment,' nod his doBgcroiU ioflo* 
«k» is evident cm every side of us today. There 
in good reason why the Jerusalem Council gave 
80 much attention to &e problems both of indos- 

and of rural arms. It is not only among the 
■steel workers of Jamshedpur that we see the 
epint of rebellion awaking, but also among the 
peasants of Bardoll we dare not turn away with 
tndifference from problems that affect so vitally 
the hapuiness, and indeed, the very existence, of 
multitudes. 

And suggests the following reform ; 

One reform that appears to be greatly needed, 
and that immediately concerns the employed 
riMner than the employers, may be mentioned. 
It scarcely seems open to donbt that some of the 
letters of the workers are seeking purely personal 
ends. When these leaders are from onteide the 
raplm of the workers themselves, the opportunity 
for professional sgitators’ is obvious. The remedy 
tor this evil is the training of the most capable 
among the workers to understand the economic 
situation and them^Ives tske the position of 
leaders and advisers of their fellow-workers. 
Something similar to the instituticri of the Labour 
College in Eogland is demanded—some means of 
adult training of the workers—before we ran ex¬ 
pect to find moderation and sanity in the Labour 
Movement. 


Rural Reconstruction 

The Hon’ble V. Rsradas Pantulu in the 
course of an informative article in Hural 
India for April gives an outline of a scheme 
of rural reconstruction aud sketches a plan 
tif work to carry it out He is of opinion 
that social and economic reconstruction of 
lodian villages would not come about by 
gifts from the British Government but it 
can only brought about by a “reconstruction 
cf our mentality so as to make us self- 
reliant.” 

The village can be regenerated only by a 
reconatraction of the mentality of the 
villager. Charitable doles of money, or 
cheap money thrown into his pocket, whether 
by the co-operative society or by the Government, 
will only serve to make him more dependent and 
less self-reliant If the financial assistance rendered 
t» the ryot is not closely associated with the 
iDCDlcation of co-operative principles, his position 
may become worse. That is why Wdff is never 
tired of emphasising that 'the first step whi(^ 
the people’s bank is bound to take is to make 
the improvident thrifty, the reckless careful, the 
drunkara sober, the evil doer well-conducted, the 
uolettered capable of usiog the pen. In this way 
it baa become a morahsing and eduoatmg agency 
of the greatest valne to the nation among whom 
it acts.’ 

The writer proceeds : 

The next essential principle which reconstruotors 
should bear in mind is, that their schema should 
embrace ail sides of the village activities, v^ioh 

' 4 - 


are eompendiously dCeribed in Horace PJnnketts 
cJassiSuation of the ten gglnoipu. needs of the 
farmer as 'business needs’ and 'aooial Mf- 

MaoNeil summed up the idea in the words, Brtt^ 
Farming aud Better Businees would be a Botueas 
thing without Better Living- fBetter Lmng 
Soeietiea’ are a noteworthy feature of the. movem^t 
in the Pnnjab. There are 69 societies of tma 
description with a membership of over 2.009. The 
plan is most popular and gives a lead te the 
informal groups of caste-fellows who were already 
trying to reform their ways. AH classes and castes 
have joined these societies and resolutions have 
been passed in various places, restricting expendi¬ 
ture on oeremonies, penalising cattle-txespas', for- 
biddbg the sale of daughters and the giving of 
false evidence, and enjoining temperance and 
inoonlatioD. Fines have been inflicted aad realised 
for breach of these resolutions. Hygienic improve¬ 
ments are also effected by these societies.) 

The .question of a suitable agency for the 
propagation of co-operative principles and carrying 
on the work of Village Reconstruction is one of 
supreme importance. If the thousands among 
middle classes realise their responsibilities to the 
nation and resolve to contribute their legitimate 
share to the cause of naiion-buiidiog. then India 
is certainly rich in human materid. Let those 
who render this contribution remember that a 
regenerated village will repay their sacrifice a 
thousand-fold. Every one will be benefited. Our 
Educated men should cultivate a rural bias and 
should go back to the villages to spend all the 
spare time at their disposal The student should 
spend his vacation in tha village. Men who retire 
from services and professions should settle 
down in their village. The lawyer and the doctor 
should spend their holidays in their villages. The 
holiday-seeker must make the c^iuntry side his 
pleasure resort. The cry of ‘Back to the Village’ 
must he carried to the door of every educated man. 
The village will then present a new iife and a new 
aspect. Non-offleials must equip themselves in 
large numbers for co-operative and rural 
propaganda. 


Civics and Politics 

Mr. P. P. Satbe in an article in (Ae 
Progress of Education for May discusses 
in brief what is meant by civics and the scope 
of the soieuee and advocates the introduction 
of subject in the onrrioula of the lodian 
Universities. He says that Civics «od 
Political Science are very much allied 
bat they are not the same. Says the 
writer : 

Confusion is generally made between Civics 
and Politics. It is true that both the soienoes go hand 
in hand opto a certain extent Both the sciences 
postulate the existence of a State, but tl^eir ways 
part here. The State is a political unit out of 
several and it must m^e Iteelf sufficiently sirwg 
to assert its own existence in that gronp. The 
Stete must, therefore, be strong enough to deid 
with other States, This question is dealt by 
International law. To be steong tiie State has 
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to M iMra effioieDt, It must both to 

motetwm Itii ^jxwitirai in ower States as w^l as 
to be MM to do more (rood. It tanst orgaoizs u 
the pment anited irhoia How to. make the State 
to ns by the study of 
PoIlbMl Sdenoe. How to make the State man 
uBeM\\ tauaht to ns by Cirics. We thus find 
that Oivics and PoliUoal Sciencje are very mnch 
allied but they are not the same. The study of 
both the subjects is nenessary for one who wants 
to take part in the development of his nation, 
sficial as well as political. It is. therefore, high 
I time for Indian nniversities to introduce this 
subject in their ourrieula in these days of progress 
whOT. every student, would have his turn to 
participate in the public life of his country. The 
iniporfanee of the study of Civics and Politics can 
never thus be overestimated. 


State Keasures for the Encouragement 
of Shipping 

Welfare tor June publishes an article 
from the pen of Mr. Doongersee Dharamsee 
wherin he shows how in “other” countries 
State impetus is giving for the encouragement 
of shipping ; 


'■M 


the o»<»«great Indian shipping is now left 
at thtt mer(^ of otbere^ 


■ 'Iiiberty ■ " 'i:; 

Major B. D. Basn, I. M. 8. ^Eetd) writee 
in the same jonroal: . Y 

. “Oive me room to stand and I will move ^ 
univem,” was uttered by a Greek i^ilosopher. 
In the uplift of humani^ also, standing room is 
required to effect it. It & liberty which supplies 
It Without liberty there <an be no progreaa, 
whether social or political. How liber^ uplifts 
nations is well illustrated in HistcHy. Take for 
instance, the history of aiident Greece, Hmdotns 
V. 78) says that , 

‘The Athenians who, while ttey continued 
under the rule of tyrants, wme not a whit more 
valiant than any of their neighbours, no sooner 
shook off the yoke than they beoame deddediy 
the first of all. This shows that while they were 
oppressed they allowed themselves to be beaten 
because they worked for a master : but so soon 
as they won their liberty, each man was eager to 
do the best he could for himself.” 


B^or the double objects of securing the large 
possible share of ocean commerce to national 
merchant fleet and of making the ocean traffic 
subservient to the interests of the production and 
commerce of the country, the state-measures for 
the encouragement of shipping in other countries 
have taken one or moie of the following main 
forms 

(1) The Navigation laws. 

12) Construction and navigation bounties, 

(3) Postal subsidy. 

(4) Admiralty subsidy. 

(5) Reservation of coastal traffic for national 
ships. 

(6) Cheap loans 

(7) Preferential railway-rates. 

(8) Training ships in all the big ports with 
complete arrangements for training young people 
as officers. 

(9) Training in Naval engineering. 

nO) Arrangements for granting employment 
to the triuned youths. 

It is important to note that almost all the 
countries except Great Britain have reserved their 
coastal traffic to national vessels. In Great Britain 
however' there is no legal reservation, there being 
no necessity of it as 99 p. c. of her cxiastal trade 
is carried by British ships. The history of all the 
maritime countries in the world, from which Great 
Britain is not excluded, proves that state-aid in 
cue form or another has played a very Important 
part in the development of a mercantile marine. 

Bat in India the condition is just the 
reverse. Our coastal trade even is in the 
bands ol foreign companies. The hold of 
the British shipping interests on the ludian 
export ^de and the absence of an Indian 
iuercentile marine are the reasons why 


Indian Cultural Influence in Oceania 

Dr. E. S. Craiffhill Handy in the oouTse 
of an illuminating article in Man in India 
(Jannary-March) gives illustrative examples 
about the traits of Vedio, Bralirainioai au3 
Buddhist culture in Oceania and shows that 
story of Polynesian culture is a mere 
appendix to Indian history. 

The most recent phase of the movement of 
Indian culture eastward that concerns the student 
of Polynesian history is that which witnessed 
the spread of Buddhism into Indo-China and Insn- 
lindia during and after the seventh centuiy A.U. 
While evidence of the presence of Buddhist cul¬ 
tural traits in Polynesia are not as clearly defined 
as those indicating Braminical inilaence, they 
neverthless do exist. In view of the fusion of 
Buddhism with Braiiminism in Further India it 
would be inevitable that Budhist traits that came 
to Polynesia from this region would have been 
obscured. An example of a trait that probably had 
Buddhist derivation is the division by the New 
Zealand Maori of their sacred lore into what they 
called “Tne Three Baskets of Knowledge,” said 
to have been entrusted by the Supreme Beii^ 
in the highest heaven to the God of Dight, who 
transmuted the sacred lore or wisdom (unnaupa) 
contained in the "Three Biskets” to the Maori 
priesthood. The Maori "Three Baskets” of 
course. Biutgests the Tripitaka, or Three Baskets" of 
the Budhist canon. 

Traits of the Brahminical culture known to 
have pceoeded the Mahayana Buddhist upau^^ 
having nourished in Indo-China an Insuttodto 
in the first centuries of our era, spread throoipbttk 
Polynesia. In Indo-China and Insolindii the 
heart of this Bnhminioai cnitnre was the wijpriiip 
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of Siva. Id Polyaesia the cnit ot the liagam 
wae fnadameatal ta the encient vorsfaip. Its 
maaifestatioDS ia Synit)ol aad philosophy parallel 
their prototypes ip Saiviem. Aad associated with 
this cult in ail phases of the native culture are in- 
nnmerable traits of Indio derivation. 

A (food rase cm be made out for presenoe in 
Poiyneeia of distinctively Vedic elements, but 
^e existence of such traits as distinct from the 
Bndtminioal traditicm which was, of coarse, cased 
Vedio teachioK is by no means provable as 

i^hoofch the title of my paper is “Indian Oul- 
tfural Ai/hienee in Oceania" as regards Oceania 
asA whole, only Indonesi and Polynesia have so far 
been ntentioDed. It may, howver safely be presumed 
^t cultures that have dominated Indonesia 
Kia travelled as far as Polynesia, have also contri- 
toted largely to Micronesia and Melanesia which 
lie between Indonesia and Polynesia. 

In closing. I should like to point out that, 
while the story of Polynesian culture is a mere 
appendix to* Indian history, it may be found, 
like appen iices to some bwks, to contain infor¬ 
mation of prime importance to the main subject. 
In the isolated islands of Polynesian friuge 
of Further India there may have survived, there 
may still survive, ancient Indian lore and customs 
that have become hopelessly obscured or lost 
in India proper and colonial India. 


The Dawn 

Mr. C. F. Andrews welcomes the efforts 
of those who are striving for “the spiritual 
awakening of mankind” in the following 
words in the Star : 

There has never been a time in human 
history in which, from one point of view, things 
have looked so dark and threatening as they do 
at present when judged merely from the human 
standpoint. 

Let me exjilain. Not a single man of eminence 
to-day is unaware of the fact, that a new war 
means nothing less than the suicide of the human 
race. The last war was terrible enough. But a 
single day of war on the new scale would be 
equivalent to a year’s agony and misery on the 
old scale. For where, during the late war, a 
single aeroplane hovered in the air with its death¬ 
dealing bomb, in the new war, if it ever came, a 
thousand such death-dealing tnissiles would be 
hurled from the sky and whole cities could be 
blotted out in a single night. Even more horrible 
than this would be the results of chemical warfare, 
by which poison gas and disease germs could be 
made m penetrate the ranks of tue enemy till 
oonmete,deBolation resulted. 

Yet, in spite of knowledge so obvious, the 
preparations for war go on and the bitterness 
which leads to war increases. In every part of 
the world, we find that the war-spirit has not 
diminished, though the war-dread has become more 
acute. 

Personally, I bare felt in my own heart the 
agony of darkness duriog the past years. I have 
known wliat humanity is suffering and have felt 
conscious Of the depths of that suffering. At times 


it has enveloped mA ip a mi«t sw^d 

impenetrable and led me aluiost ta despiui’, But 
all through these yearg, I have been ooneeions 
within of a new hope dawning. Even when to# 
darkest hour seemed to have come, the light h»s 
come with it, flashing from a far. The despiur 
which had darkened ray life has been reKeved 
with hope. 

For this reason, I welcome all .the ^orts of 
those who are looking forward to a new revelation 
of spiritual light and grace in ttie future. The 
special method, by which the light come, 
may not be clear to me, as it is to Others. There 
are many ways leading to the same goal. But the 
fact of a spiritual awakening of mankind, already 
dawning to-day, breaking through the darkness of 
our age, is to me no longer a mere hope, but a 
certainty. 


Harvard University 

Prof. A. K. Siddhanta gives in an article 
in the Young Men of India the reasons of 
the paucity of lodian students at 

Harvard; 

The annual number of Indian students at 

Harvard hardly ever exceeds a dozen, whereas 
there are ten times the number of Chinese boys 
there. The reasons for this are obvious:—The 
Foreign Dniversity Information Bureau in India 
have in many cases been discouraging Indians 
from going to any non-British Universities; the 
Government of India does not encourage boys 
to study, along lines appropriate to American 
Universities ; and to crown all, recent American 
iiriniigriitiun laws place Orientals io an UDctiviable 
pccitioii. Yet there are about 300 RiwtfiJe Indian 
students in the various American Universities at 
the present time- 

He then summarises bis impressions on 
Harvard life as follows : 

Firstly, Harvard to-day is passing through a 
state of 'Discontent and Self-Oriticism’. She has 
largely abandoned her original purpose, which 
was the production of an educated clergy for the 
ministry of the Church ; she seeks now not so 
much to produce ‘geatlemeh’ as ‘men’. And as 
men, the ‘College boys’ do honourably revolt 
against any l<l,I.fa^ll^o□ed tendencies: and they 
are grateful to l’rei<i‘]eDt fllliot. who gave them so 
much opportiiniiy for self-ezprmioii. 

Secondly. New methods’are at work at Harvard. 
Compared with other firsC'class American UnlVerSt- 
ties, especially the Mid-Western ones, fiarvsnl 
is conservative; but in many respects one flods 
her quite progressive. encourages the joint 
method (Tutunal-Eleotive) of training, and allows 
students more freedom, enornrages initiative and 
develops in them a Seuse of responsibility, She 
believes in the 'Honour System' emd never, 
hesitates to give the boys more of 'reading periods' 
with every decade that passes. 

iinaUy. one is agreeably surprised at the great 
interest the students take in College affturs. There 
is a waning interest in iitter«oeUegiate garnet. 
The undergraduate 'daily' paijer opealy deoiiced 
recently against 'Juggling with roothall Wh% 
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Th«j Mme paper, “The Orimson”. 
ppbiKitw reoepliy a Q'lude to OoDrsee’ wher^ 
^ pnHWBore and their old coarseg were 
and politely shown a new lijriit. 
Prtd. Wulnua Junes onoe asked Prof. Manst^b^ 
to bo *thiok-Bkinned> f feel every Harvard Pro- 
feeaor , qeede to be 'thick-skinnra.' otherwise he 
will nuaiatOTpret the andertrEaduates' suKgestions ! 

We m ladia may profitably study the followinK 
prindploe which Harvard follows, amooKst a few 
others(1 ) latellectnal and moral quality of the 
professors leads to hiirher work. The University 
professors must be free from pecuniary anxiety 
aad pensions must be siven them in case of 
disability and to their families in case of premature 
death. (2) Libraries and laboratories must steadily 
improve and they must be managed almost 
entirely for the students. (3) The University 
must be in touch with the Alumni and the general 
public: the professors must be iu touch with 
public life and thought through their books, 
lectures and addresses. (4) ‘Youth’ must be respec¬ 
ted, as well as 'experience'. 


Hand Bat of Indian Bailway Employees 

We read in the Indian Railways ; 

Public agitation over the invidious distinction 
between the Indian and European as well as 
Anglo-Indian Locomen in the matter of thei^r pay 
and allowances though apparently succeeded, it 
does really continue to exist. The said distinction 
has transformed its character and has materialised 
in the shape of class I—illiterate with a maximum 
of Bs. 62-, class n--lilterate with a maximum of 
pay of Bs. 140,- of class HI. European and Anglo- 
Indians with a maximum pay of Rs. 240.- Now 
in this cormection, may we ask the authorities 
the following pertinent questions ? What do 
they earnestly mean by the word ‘literate’ in 
the case of a mechanic, while a Bengali or a 
tfrdu knowing man is as good a worker (and 
ocoasinnally better) as an illiterate Buglish-speak- 
ine European or Anglo-Indian ? Is it not an 
indirect mode of barring the promotion of a good 
many experienced and sound workers of excep¬ 
tional ability? Literacy does,,not evidently 
mean in the opinion of the authorities University 
•jualifi'.'ations . because many European or Anglo- 
Indian-drivers, shnnters, fireman have no university 
qualifications whatsoever. The . object of our 
compiainiog against _ racial distinction really 
means that our capamty and education will be 
the determining fjmtors that are to be counted 
in the appjiuimeni and promotion of officers. 
Bat alas we find not a single soul of the Indians 
in Bie class III grade. Does the authority mean 
to say that no Indian however good, is capable 
to hold a poet in the class III grade and hence 
it is filled up by Europeans and Anglo-Indians i 


Some Cottage Industries of Bihar and 
Orissa 

FeAeraiion Oaxette desorifaes how some 
of the cottage indastries in Bihar and Orissa 
have been working well on modern lines: 


, Tbsor—Bihar and Orissa is tte hongs of Tasar 
silk worn atm in no other provinoe of India, this 
variety of silk ts produced iu such a tSriW quantity 
as n^. 

Nearly 4090 silk looms are iwparted to be 
weav'ing tasar in this province. The silk is reeled 
from the cocoons by the female members of the 
weavers family in such a laborious method tfait 
the output per reeler can only be 2 ohitaks a dair. 
The tasar silk weavers are. therefore, forced to 
remain idle for want of sufficient silk yarn. How¬ 
ever those of Bbagaipur have started weaving 
imported spun silk thread very hugely. If the 
local tasar indnstry is at ait to be dev^oped, 
economically sound reeling machines to reel silk 
of better quality should be introduced and new 
designs in tasar fabrics woven after hleaofaing and 
dyeing the silk, to satisfy the ohiuging tastes of 
the people. 

Pottery or earthenware.—'So attention seems to 
have been paid in any part of India to the deve¬ 
lopment of the pottery indutdry. 

It is common to see a potter in' almost every 
village toiling with his erode wheel and an equally 
inefficient kiln. It is surprisiDg that the potter u 
still content with a wheel which always oofoes to 
a standstill specially when he is giving a finishing 
touch to the article he makes. Muoh of his time 
is also wasted in giving necessary momentum to 
the wheel which is being done with the help of a 
bamboo stick every time the wheel shows down. 
In the Punjab the potter has replaced this wheel 
with a treadle driven one which can be kept 
revolving at a uniform speed, thereby enabling 
the potter to devote all his time and attention to 
the shaping of the articles. The pots, after being 
snndried, are piled one above the other and baked 
on an open earth a process which causes consider¬ 
able breakages and unequal baking of the pots. 
The quality of the earthenware particularly of 
those, use for storage purpose cau also be 
improved by glazing them as it is bring doQU st 
Chunar in the United Provinces. With further 
investigation and closer observation of the various 
processes now employed by our village potter, it 
may be possible to effect other improvements and 
economies in manufacture. In a country, where 
an earthen vessel is very often not used for the 
second time, cheap earthenware would be a great 
boon to poor people. 

Basket making of bamboo and reed is an 
equally important village industry of our pMTOoe, 
as pottery, supporting another lakh. and a hiuf of 
onr rural population. As it is carried oh mostly 
by “Doms.’’ •'Basfors" and other low caste Hindus, 
this industry is neglected and very few of us know 
its actual needs. The basket-maker in todia is 
however carrying on his trade with some difficulty 
inspite of the absence of foreign competition in 
his goods. As Japanese split banjboo chinks and 
mats are slowly being iutrodneed into this oountoy, 
be can no longei^ remain indifferent to , foreiga 
competetion. He will have not only to improve 
his own officienoy bnt also produce better class of 
goods for which there is a market 

Smithy and iron works,—&■ “lohar” .is^ao 
essential functionary of our village orgtmifanw, 
tor the supply of iron and steel tools and 
meots to onr agrioultarists and artisans. Imo iron 
workers living in towns manufacture ooftery, 
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tracks and boxes. "Iradis” for UfCiQK water, 
domestic ntensils etc. 

The principles of smitbjr and fittine on modern 
lines are now being taught to a few young men 
and boys in fodr or fire te^nioal institutes 
started in the province. But the village "lohar 
is not in any way affected by the existence of 
these institutes ; for, in the present, state of his 
poverty and igaoranoe, he cannot be expected to 
leave his home and family and undergo a oouree of 
trainmg in industrial schools. The few students 
coming mostly from non-artisan classes, and trained 
in these schools, either get employed in big work¬ 
shops or remain in towns where they can carry on 
mOTe Inorative trade- Thus the scientific training 
given in these institutions hardly filters down to 
rural areas. The village “lohar” has therefore to 
be iostmcted how to use modem tools and adopt 
improved processes, in his own smithy, through 
itinerant demonstrators as it is being done in the 
ime of hand weaving. 


Municipal Expenditure on Education 

The Fiducational Review writes ; 

It is a notorious fact that local bodies in India 
have not been particularly forward in incurring 
exi»nditnre on educational purposes. In the 
msjority of instances, they have been content to 
distrihatp the doles given to them bv the Govern¬ 
ment and have been able to spend only a very 
small proportion of their revenues on even ele¬ 
mentary education, not to speak of the fact that 
they have very rarely been able to do anything 
for secondary and higher education. The Modern, 
Bsview has just published some interesting statistics 
with regard to the educational expenditure 
incurred by Municipal Corporations in the United 
States of America, which should serve as an object 
lesson to the local bodies in India. It has been 
calculated that on the average, they are cow 
spending about one-third of their revenues on 
eancatiouai purposes ! Some idea of the magnitude 
of the effort made by municipal bodies can be 
gathered from the circumstance that in the 250 
cities containing a population of more than 30.000 
each, the aggregate outlay on education was 607, 
059,853 dollars. The average expenditure per 
head was 6-30 dollars and the investments in 
school buildings, grounds and equipment were 2, 
I12,tl0O,OOO dollars. We commend these figures to 
the dty fathers in India. 


The Ideal Man 

According to the Oriental Watchman and 
Herald of Health the following “essentials” 
oonstitate the ideal man : 

Man's first essential is pure air and plenty of 
it, night and day. More time should be given to 
voluntaiy deep breathing efforts. 

Second in the essentials is water - pure, fresh, 
uncontaminated water, tour to six glasses diUly. 
Our physical bulk is seven-tenths water. 

The third essentials is a fall complement 
of vitamins known as A. B. C. D. and E. These 


Bubstanoes ame more important for mvntaining 
health and fall vitality ^n the grosser food 
snbstances which compose the balk of car diet. 
Vitamins are mainly found i%gaoooked, fresh, raw 
fruits, and vegetables. ' 

Fourth Consideration shonld be given to the 
sixteen essential mineral salts as fonnd in whole¬ 
meal bread, fruits, nuts and vegetables. Food m ist 
be so selected as to supply the full quota of all 
sixteen. Absence or denoienoy in any one 
produces impaired health. 

FifthAvoid taking an excess of remaining 
food elements snch as protein, starch, sugar and 
fats. Excessive food intake of proteins and starches 
is responsible for more ill-health than an in- 
snfSoient supply. 

SixthHealth necessitates a sanitary en¬ 
vironment to live in. Insanitary and unhygiaaic 
practices lay the, fonndation for disease. 

Seventh Daily exercise of nature to bring 
all groups of mnscles into operation. Snch exer¬ 
cise need not be necessarily heroic but should be 
done in a manner to make it interesting and not 
irksome. 

Finally, we must stress the importance of 
positive, oheerfnl, hopeful and spiritual thoughts. 
The crowning glory of maa comes from his thought 
life. A lofty, mentality in a well-poised body 
constitutes the ideal man. 


Post Office and Telegraph Budget 


Sj. Tarapada Makherjee points out some 
of the aoamolies in the Post office and 
Telegraph Budget Statement presented before 
the Assembly in March last in Tjabour. Says 
the writer : 


In page 2 is given the Revised Estimate of net 
profit or loss of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment for 1957-28. The Post Office shows a net 
profit of Rs. 15, 97,000. the Telegraph a loss of 
Rs. 19, 89,000, and Telephones a loss of Rs. 66,000. 
So far 80 good. But on looking into the different 
items of exp -nditure I find that under the head 
of "Inter Bran.h Adjustment” A sum of Ra. 11, 
22,000 has been added to the expenditure of flie 
Post Office and Rs, 4,60,000 to that of Telephones i 
while the expenditure of the Telegraph Branch 
has been reduced by Rs. 15,82,OoO. What is 
meant by the inter-branch adjustment 't The 
expenditure of the three branches have been 
separately shown in the details! aooonnts embodied 
in the Budget Statement; and unless the detailed 
accounts are admitted as wrong, where is the 
room for inter-branch adjustment of su^ a 
heavy amount ? The Telegraph Branch shows a 
large deficit of Rs 19,89,000; and bat for the 
psampulation of the accounts under the head of 
mter-branoh adjustoionU the deficit would mount 
up to Rs. 35 71 ,1 ".SI Tne Postal aooonnt, on the 
other hand, shows a snrplns of Bs. 16,97,000 ; and, 
but for the manipulation of the aooonnts the 
surplus would amount to Rs. 27.19,000. 1 inyite 
the attention of toe Hon’ble Member to this matter 
that has been a puzzle to me and nige npmi him 
to clew np toe mystery- 

Then, a sum of Rs. 3.58,000 has been charged 
as interest on capital outlay, fiat it appears from. 
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the detailed a'^ooant that the capital expecditare 
in the Post Office is met from the revenue of the 
-department Row is interest charaeable on Rie 
money PDHilt; rat of the revenne of the department 
passes eompFehensioa. I have drawn attention to 
this Isomsly year after year i»t 1mv» received ra 
solraon is yet Win some member of ^A^nd>& 
hindly have the point cleared np? Bat for tins 
cbiirge of intereat. for which I do not find jusHBca- 
tion, the net anmlns of the Post Office wonid 
amount to Rs. 30,77,000. 

A nov4ti iystem of “Commeroialisation of 
Accounts” indeed! The aooounts nf the 
Post Office and Telegraph departments 
should poperly adjusted so as to remove the 
impression that the deficit of the Telegraph 
department Is minimised at the cost of the 
Post office. 


Child Marriage 

The Editor of The Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine for April expresses her opinion on 
the question of child marriage as follows : 

One has also to point out that, if India is to 
advance, which means, as all admit, that Indian 
■women should advance, some of our old customs 
mast be done away with, in spite of public and 
r)er8onal inconvenience. Sacrifices have to be 
made, ancient rites and privilepres sacrificed ; or 
how shall we hope to hold onr place in the line 
•of advancing nations ? And don’t we wish 
our India to acquire her deserved tribute ? 
■Certainly, we do ! 

That being so then, ought we not to do every¬ 
thing in onr power to benefit India ? And, is it 
not good for India that her women should not be 
dwarfed, as they now, are by child-marriages ? 
Even if early marriage has been sanctioned by the 
JShastras, which many deny, why should we not 


go against the Shashtnis ? Bave we not done so 
ra other important matters, such as going to 
England, breaking caste, etc ? But then perhaps, 
some of these contradictions are ef benefit ohiefiy 
to ra^rat only to poor saffaring women! But, 
e^ udno womra are becoming modernised; 
had, rariimly eaiiv marriage will not go y®h 
modeim bngtoms. What is the use of wiehimr with 
cme breaith to dve educatira to our women ; sad 

S itii an^er breath asMog them to marry emdy. 

ow will they ffikd time for eduomiioa, R 
are so early burdened with family and maternal 
cares ? Trae. home education can be given ; but 
narrow and cramped indeed will such an education 
be, if it has to be wedged in between arduons 
iabonrs. Moreover, such an eduoation is apt to 
be merely oonventional and domestic- And do not 
onr women. I ask, deserve to he given a larger 
edncation than a merely domestic one ? It is good 
to learn cooking and honsekeeping, it is good to 
be able to see to the welfare of hnebanda and 
children. But, I say, that some women are 
capable of a larger treatment. Have not onr 
enlightened sisters proved the point ? That being 
BO, It will be but jnst to give them an opportunity 
of testing their powers, and such a chanoe can 
only come if young ^irls are not married, as soon 
as they get into their teens, but are allowed first 
to be educated, and then left to choose their lot 
in life. Moreover, how sad it is to see onr giris 
never being allowed to mijoy a free and un- 
tramelled girlhood. The glory of womanhood 
starts, I think, in early girlhood. As is the girl, 
so will the woman be. But says, Mrs. 
Mathnlakshmi, 'a new cry has taken hold of the 
orthodox section. They attribute the physical 
dcgcniTatiou. the ill-health, suffering and death of 
till* rtioih(-r and infant of the Brahmin community 
to changed conditions, English education and 
Western habits ’ But how, she asks, can such a 
thing be ? How is it that the men do not deterio¬ 
rate thereby. And how is it, ‘that those vmy 
same conditions do not affect at all the Non- 
Brahmins, and other classes, who do not indulge 
m early marriage ?’ How indeed ? 
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Gh poet, ssge, and dreamer of old dreams, 

Tour gentle songs all life and love enfold. 

By lanee of nhampac trees in flowery gold, 

In paddy-flelds enriched with dew that gleams. 
Yon And a hundred plots and countless themes 
For stories, with their lessons to unfold. 

Ton set the wandering thonght in higher mould 
^nd lead ns by Bengal’s enchanting streams. 


Yon gaze on clonds and strike a liquid note 
Of Song, rich laden from antiquity. 

While mnsio and the melody increase. 

Oh singer, bird has never had the throat 
To teach ns such eternal harmony 
And lead ns all to week “Abodes of Peace.” 
4350 Pasadena Place, 

Seattle. Washington. 
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The Lnmlini Ckoras—Baddhist Hajic 
in Japan 

In coarse of ao interestiag article en¬ 
titled ‘the Flower Fete and the Lambini 
Chorus’ in The Young East, Prof. Takakasn 
gives a short account of the earliest Buddhist 
music of Japan originating with Buttetsu of 
Linyi (a corruption of Lumin, hallowed 
by the birth of the Buddha), and thus 
speaks for a 'great speedy’ and healthy 
development of Buddhist music in Japan 
on an occasion in near future 

It is the 2,500th anniversary of the birth of 
Bnudha, which falls on April 8 of 1931 If the 
great fete of 1934 is observed according to our 
or wishes, Buddhist music will play a very 
important part in the fete from beginning to end. 
Throughont the festival, which will last seven 
days, musical performances .will be one of its 
chief features and attraction and among others all 
the old Hindoo music preserved in Japan will be 
presented. Naturally, there will be l 0 i.’ture meetings, 
inlure’meetiDgs faraiscusBion.conferences concerning 
activities of Buddhists, amusements, open air 
gatherings, and so forth. But music will play a 
very prominent part in creating an agreeable 
atmosphere ip all the assemblies, uniting those 
present heart to heart The newly composed 
music will, among others, act a part of paramount 
importance throughout the festival days, because 
it will appeal to the audience much better than 
the old one. 

Japan, as will be seen, has a glorious 
past to lean on in the matter—a past in 
which India too had some share— 

The old Japanese dance and music of the 
Tempyo era were for the most part of Buddhist 
origin. Nearly rdl the songs which formed the 
music of those old. days are still preserved in the 
mosios kept by dre Bureau of Dances and Musics 
of the Imperial Court. But, it is a pity that as 
stated above the music (»Ued “Bosatumai’’ or ‘The 
Dance Of Bbdhisattvas” which was one of the 
most eemoine Buddhist musics, is now lost. Most 
probamy the Bosatumai was ^rt of an old poeti- 
oM dnuna ^ India, which is still preserved in 
Ceylon and Burma, and is played every now and 
then. 

And future bids fair to be no less 
glorias 


i® leaving fM his country this montfc 
his term of office here having nearly 
ejcpued. Tne doctor promised the writer that o» 
his way home, ha would tare into phonographic 
records (1) Buddhist music of Annam, (21 Budd- 

S at a a (3) Buddhist music of 

Buddhist inusic of Nepal, (5) Buddhist 
cirinn Buddhist music of 

f 7 i R aa?**! ‘lie addition of 

ui .Buddhist music of Tibet, (8) Buddhist 

nm . Buddhist music S 

Ir/ Baddbisfc mti^io of miko a 

Mmplete odiection of Buddhist musics of 
rj^jjY^rld. (fhink of the pleasure of studying 
Buddhist music of the world by the help of such 
phoncwraiihio woords. Again, if we add to the 
collaciion.of Indian musics preserved up to the 
p^nt, side by side with new mnsios of India 

?n ^ position 

to study all the musics of the Orient It is an 
feaireofthe writer that the Bukkyo Ongaku 
Kyo^i (the Association of Buddhist Music), which 
lias 3ti9t booil or^AQizdd, will concsotrate its effort 
on the pursuit of such useful work. 


Buddha’s Birthday iu New York 


Ike Oriental Press gives us a report 
of the birthday celebration of the Buddha 
in^New York, whose fitly enough the orient 
and the world peace was the object for 
discussion by participants of various nation¬ 
alities and religion— 


Ihe msha-Bodhi Society of America, with head- 
auaiters at 148 West 49th. Street, New York City. 
Mlebrated the 2472nd. Birthday Anniversary of 
OMturna Buddha with a Peace Dinner at the 
Aldi^ Club on Friday evening. May 4, 1928. 
Ihe liast and the West met in harmony on &is, 
^e one of the happiest day in human history. 
The guests of honour were Hon. F. W. Lee, Hepre- 
sentetive of the Nanking Nationalist (Government 
of Ohm and Mm Lm ; flon., 8. R. Bomanji of 
India, lately \^oe-Preaident, Indian Chamber of 
Commerwof Bomtay ; Hon. Eiyoahi Uchiyama, 
Consul ^eral of Japan, and Mme. Uchiyama 
Hon. Aa Akber . Eiaohif, Commercial ■.Attache to 
the Persian. Legation at Washington : Hon. Charles 
Atwater, Consul General of Siam ; and Hon A. 
Mumr Snreya Bey, Consul General of Turkey. 
Dr. Charles Flascher, the celebrated publidsC 
acted as the toastmwter. The topic of the evening 
was The Orient and World Peace.” The 
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of bmior emoike. Other speakers iocladed Clande 
Brardotn ottheTheosophical Society; Sw^ Gaoesh* 
warsoanda ol the Tedanta Society ; Horace fiolley 
«f the, Bahai Brotheibood : Alfred W. Martin of 
Bthrcid Society ViUa Faulkner Page of the New 
Tbonght ; Charles Recfat, New York lawyer : 
and Baeanta, Kumar Roy, Founder-Director of 
The Tiomaniat Society. There were present men 
and women of all walks of the life representing 
almost every nation on the eaith. The twain did 
meet on Buddha’s Birthday ; and this international 
gathering most heartily cheered Mr. K. Y, Kira, 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Maha-Bodhi Society 
of America for ms services on behalf of the Society 
that was found by the Venerjble Anagarika 
Dbnrmapala in 1925. 

Swami Gnaneehwaiananda played Hindn 
Music land Basanta Kumar Roy read Rabip-liana'h 
Tagore’s immortal poem entitled “To llud.Jiw cu 
His Birthday.” 


Indian Women in the West 

The Message of ike East reports the 
celebration of the fifth Anniversary of the 
Ananda-Ashram : 

Sunday. Apiil 29tb, marked the fifth anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of Ananda-Ashrama, and it 
was celebrated with loving spirit and great fervor. 
Two Services were held, one at 11 o’clock and 
the other at 3-30. A both, the attendance was 
large and enthusiastic. The subject of the after¬ 
noon was “The Pulse of Time” and the Swami 
spoke with great eloquence. The music rendered 
by the Ashrama choir was unusually fine. The 
choir was assisted by a gifted cellist and several 
vocal soloists. Between the two seivices, a Hindu 
dinner was served. It was entirely prepared by 
the Swami who began to cook in the early after¬ 
noon of Saturday and who stood at the stove 
until after midnight preparing the food for three- 
hundred people entirely with hia own hand. After 
the morning Service, the benches were removed 
from under the wide-branching trees besides the 
Oloiater and small tables were placed here and 
there amorg the shrubbery and aioog the terrace. 
The dinner was enjoyed by a very large galheiing 
whose comfort was looked after by the watchful 
and loving members of the Ashrama. 

In welcoming Swami Paramananda the 
same Journal says :— 

It is with great happiness we welcome Cbarn 
Hhila Devi, the new Indian. Sister whom Swami 
Paramananda bicught with him on his last trip 
from India. We cannot help but feel that this 
new aspect of the Swami’s activities in bringing 
Hmdu iadiea to assist in the American work 
will be of significant valne. No amount of reading 
from hooka • written by globe trotters can give ns 
as clear « view of India’s life, religion and social 
customs as the presence of these cultured Hindn 
ladies amccg ns. 


Spiritualizing the Newspapers 

Kghfly enough Swami Jogaaguda [deads 
ia the Sast-West lor the above ahltieot :-^ 

“Blessed are those who do net i^n^^Ia 
aeuMtional news.” 

Millions start tire auf With the gruesome elgU; 
of murder headlines in the momiog newspatim. 
pie sleep-refreshed yonng mentality stars the 
days race for success with the dark cloud of 
wrong thoughts banging oter his mind. 1%e law 
of “All’s well that starts well” is trampled npto. 

Newspapers have more Ur less become toe tin 
gods worshipped by the mass mind. They can 
make or unmake a man, at least is the pebifc 
eye. Human opinion, however, and God's opinion 
are different One forsaken by ali hninanity may 
not be forsaken by the God of Truth. One 
worshipped by all the world may not be true to 
himself. He may not be acceptable in the eyes 
of Truth. It is the duty of truth-loving people lo 
reform the newspapers since they almost oumpteteiy 
control unthinking child-like mentalities. 

The Press has great liberties and respon¬ 
sibilities as well :— 

Freedom of the press must respect the iaw 
by which true freedom can alone exist. Intoxicat¬ 
ed with the wine of freedom, some newspapers 
often abuse their powers. They often do not know 
how to operate the gates ol infoimaticn. They 
have not learned bow to exercise eplf-contrql and 
thus prevent the wild river of muddied information 
frcrn'cveiiunriitig and clogging the tank of human 
mentaliiies. Moteover, newspapers ought not to 
intrednee roisonous news into the tank of human 
minds, for the tbiisly, undiscriminative masses 
drink poisonous, unwholesome news wherever they 
find it and hence suffer with nervonsnesa, woriy, 
fear, and fubcontoious criminal suggestions. 


A Glimpse of the East 

'The Living Age' presents the following 
beautiful episode from the German of 
Bernard Kelbermann in Btrliner Tageblatt : 

In the court of the only Hindu temple in Leh’ 
a holy man was speaking. Ue looked like a wild 
faun, with wild blac^ hair and a black bew'd, and 
all he wore was a dhty loin doth. But his look 
was keen, and his beanng proud and self-possesaed. 
He t^pla^nrd to me m excellent English the 
piimiiive paintirgs in the outer court of the Hindu 
tiniple. I listened to him in amazement- "Where 
had he learned such good English: 

1 used to be in government servioe.’ 

'In what capacitv ?' 

T served in the Indian army.’ 

'What rank did you occupy V’ 

The barefooted preacher tightened bis lips seorn- 
fnlly. 'I was an officer.’ 

He bad fought in France, Mesopotamia, nod m 
the Malabar revolt He even spoke a little FteDOn, 
and described Neuve-Chapelle t«id the cemetery 
near La Bassee. 

‘And now?’ 
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The beggar m^e « disdainfnl gestore, as if be 
yere poshing aside a<sae(hing offensive, One day 
ImreSe," And on mat day he oast aside everything 
-^me, family, and position. 

‘Are yon hawpjr now ?’ 

He looW off in the distance. ‘Yes, I wander 
abont mutating. What inconceivable ionmeys 1 
have made. I have jost arrived from Tibet from 
the holy l^e of Manasarowar.’ 

What do yon live on ?’ 

Whatever I am given. I need nothing.” 

With the able and learned Bishop Peter of the 
Moravian Mission, one of the few raai Christians I 
have ever met in my life a similar holy man, a 
real Badho, who had spent the last year and a 
half in a woodshed. This Sadhn had reached snoh 
a degree of indifference and humility that he ate 
out of the same dish with the dogs. 


Nervous afflctipna, loss of md lae!|c. of 

exercise aooompany this stote of affairs, whiob 
should certainly tend to amve at some sehgi^l» 
balance in the ocmrse of time. The Oommooiat 
League rejoices over the faot that ninety per omit 
of the BtndentB read the newspapers, forty per 
cent the magazines, and twenty-eight per cent 
books on social problems outside their regular 
work. The teachers all agtm that interest in. 
study has grown perdeptibly of reoent years, 
especially mong philosophical, ethical, hygienic, 
and theatrical lues. 


Dr, and Mrs. Sndhindra Bose ouonred 
in America 


Soviet Student Life 

Poverty and nervous afflictions are ram¬ 
pant in the Universities’ tells us the Pravda 
(reproduced by Ihe Living Age). 

Two thirds of the students at the Second Moscow 
State university live on twenty-one to twenty-five 
rubles a month (abont twelve dollare), and twenty- 
^en per cent get along on even less. This means 
that most of them spend only ten kopecks on 
meakfast. twelve on dinner, and nine on supper. 
Nearly all the students eat at the Moscow Social 
Relief kitchens, where (he food is neither good nor 
nourishing, and frequently contains insects. Forty 
per cent of the students are undernourished and 
the rest are half hungry, or even famished. Their 
uving Quarters are miserable, and they seldom 
take baths or change their underwear. 

Under these conditions it is not, perhaps, 
fimprising that the relations between the sexes 
should be conducted on a higher plane than seems 
to exist at our own co-educationai institutions, 
QaesUannaires prove that only twenty per cent 
of the students stand for casual, temporary 
relations; the rest prefer a stable marriw life. 
The girls are treated with increasing politeness, 
fewer distinctions are drawn between Party and 
non-Party members, and a more friendly 
atmosphere prevails. 

On the other hand, a new ambitious type is 
beginning to appear. This brand of student wants 
a snug berth for himself, and is inclined to look 
TOwn on women. The reason for this may be 
that the female students are of a higher standard 
than the males—supposedly because the present 
e^h Mcourage^, (he feminine temperament The 
olq-teshioned girl is going out of style and is 
being replaced by up-to-date young women, full 
of initiadve, and eager to change and influenco 
them m^ or man, as the case may be. If present 
tendenmes _ rantinne, the Russian male will be 
reduced either to a sort of drone or to a self- 
seeking opportonist, while the real progress of 
the countir wilt rest in the hands of the 
wommi. 

There is, however, some ground for opUmism. 
Snoe edmation connot be easily come by. it is 
valuM enormonsly, and the students work from 
twelve to thirteen hours a day, and even more. 


7Ae Hindustanee Student reports regard¬ 
ing Dr. and Mrs. Sndhindra Bose, whom the 
mother country has been so glad to receive 
though for a short time— 

Letters of appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered to the cause of the Hindustan Associatiou 
of America by Dr. Sndhindra Bose, one of the 
founders of the Association and its former 
president, reached Dr. J. T. Sunderland who was 
presiding at the “Farewell Dinner-Reception” 
arranged in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Bose by the 
members of different organizations in New York 
City on March 25th at the Ceylon India Inn. 

"He (Dr. ’lose) has been interpreting India to 
America in a true light, and he is one of those 
energetic pioneer students from India whose 
efforts have resulted in a public appreciation of 
Indian culture—in America” wrote Mr. B. S. 
Sindhu of Michigan University, the present 
President of the H. A. A. Similar commendation 
of Dr. Bose’s work came from many chapters; 
Massachusetts, Pittsburgh, Utah, Chicago, New 
York, Cornell, Iowa, and from Mr. P. C. Mukeiji, 
Chair ran of the Committee on International 
Fedeianon of Indian Students of which Dr. Bose 
is a member. 

The members and friends at the gathering 
(about 150 in number) and the chairman of the 
evening wished him and Mrs. Bose bon voyage. 


Swedish Studeats os Anti-drink Workers 

It fills one with hope to learn from the 
International Student that Swedish students 
are going on anti-aloohol lecture tours— 

The leaders of the Swedish Students Absti¬ 
nence Society regard the lecture work they have 
organized as perhaps the most valuable task that 
they have undertaken in their educational work 
against Alcoholism. On one hand, it seeks to 
bring information on the temperance question to- i 
the younger students and the boys and girls in 
the schools of Sweden : on the other band, adds, 
new members as a result of the work done by 
S. S. U. H. and keeps former members aoMve. 

A number of young men imd women, mostly^’ 
university students, selected by the Centrak 
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Board, are Oent dot on ciroaits, or separate ]«;- 
ture engagements, especially in the fall montlra. 
to ratiooB parts of the ooantry. Th«e speakers 
visit the looal groups connected with the society 
and delivOT lectures at meetings of the society 
and the public gathmlngs arranged by these local 
societies: they work for the distribution of 
temperance literature. 


Egyptian Independence—and India 

Dr. Taraknath Das writes in The Chinese 
Students' Monthly on the Egyptian Indepen¬ 
dence and India. 

Great Britain has theoretically acknowledged 
the independence of Egypt; but in actual practice 
Egypt’s sovereignty is limited. Under the garb of 
protecting the interests of foreigners, the BriUsh 
Government maintains the right to interfere in 
Egypt’s internal affiurs. Great Britain infringes 
upon Egypt’s territorial sovereignty by maintaining 
British troops on Egyptian soil. Lastly, Egypt 
does not enjoy the freedom of carrying on foreign 
relations to promote her best interests. 

The Egyptian Nationalists, the followers of the 
late Z^lul Pasha, are determined to remove these 
limitations of sovereignty of their motherland and 
make her truly independent of foreign control. 
On the other hand all, the political parties of Great 
Britain are imperialistic in action. They are virtu¬ 
ally united in following the policy of preserving 
the British Empire at any cost. 

Egypt will have a bad time of it for 

Today, as a matter of general principle. Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Spain, to preserve (heir 
North African colonial empires, are agreed to 
follow a uniform policy of, keeping the North 
Afghan peoples under subjection. 

Willingly or unwillingly, India will be 
made to share the guilt though not the 
gains will go to her masters ; 

British authorities are hoping that communal 
struggle between the Hindus and Moslems of India 
will prevent the Indian Nationalists from making 
their agi'ation effective. They are depending upon 
a section of Moslem Indian leaders (especially of 
the Punjab and Bengal) to support , the British,In¬ 
dian Government against the Indian Nationalists. 
They are hoping that the demand of Moslem 
Indians will afford splendid opportunity to 
perpetuate “Communal Representation’ which is 
bound to promote oommunal distrust and omflict 
and hinder the cause of national solidarity. , 

Many Moslem Indian supporters of the British 
autocracy in India are Pan-lslaraists. However, it 
is a fact that for some peculiar reasons they do 
not seem to realize that India holds the , key to the 
solution of international problems affecting the Far 
East, Central Asia, the Middle Blast and the Near 
East. They seem to ignore the fact that, unless 
the people of India become , masters of their own 
country and control Indiana Internal Affairs, 
National Defense and Foreign Policy, one of tiie 
Islamic countries, now under British oontrol and 


domination, can never assert their complete in¬ 
dependence, , 

It may be safely asserted that as long as 
Britain holds India in subjeotion, she, for the 
purpose of retaining oontrol over the sea route to 
India, will maintam some form of control over 
Egypt Thus some ,day after the IndUm people 
will recover their national freedom, the Qnai act 
of Egypt’s struggle for independence may be 
miacted in India. 

In this conn^on It should be noted tiiat 
the All-India National Congress, during the 
last session held at Madras, adopted a reiraiutioa 
in favour of Egyptian independence. 


East and West to Zndiaas in West 

The Edinburgh Indian says its 
Editorial:—■ 

There is an inner contest b^ween East and 
West The Bast has survived beoause of its 
culture, and the West is now leading because of 
its tremendous success in physical science. On 
the one hand, the West is now transplanting 
thoughts of the East. On the other hand, the 
East is tempted to follow in the footstens of the 
West while watching its new lead- After 
years of struggle the West has learnt how to 
face troubles and why strength is necessary, but 
the East has learnt what is perhaps a more 
important lesson—that though old age may bring 
wisdom through experience, it also brings weak¬ 
ness. To-day we find the West sending its 
people to the East as traders, soldiers and 
governors, while the East sends only students— 
students to know how to assimilate what is beat 
and beneficial in the West. Thus their pnrpree 
is not similar. The object of the one is to pre¬ 
serve, and that of the other is to observe, and 
thereby revive. The contest lies not in the 
purpose, but in the speed to gain security for the 
purpose. 

Not very far baok from our present age in 
the history of man there was a time when the 
purpose of various nations of the world was 
directed towards the extension of area of land 
under domination. For some,, perhaps, it w^ 
necessary for the material mwotenance of their 
well-being, but forotbers it was jnst ai-uriuiis game 
for some it was for the struggle lor, existence, 
for others it was an attainment of fashion (ff the 
age. We shall not be far from the truth if we 
say that Europe was not ,out of that pursuit. 
To capture land and utilise, it to every possible- 
extent was the clamour of instinct of nattes Aen. 
When SDoh was the state of things outside. East 
was musing upon its glory achieved in the past 
Unguarded as it was. Bast .lost many of its brilli¬ 
ant jewels, not to shine again. What was hisbioa 
(call it necessity if you like) some years ago, has 
now taken the shape of “poliav.” Policy of the 
present age is to maintain things gained in thtp 
past. Thus we will not have much to say aguoat 
the Indian Reform Oommission when its reWrt 
will be announced, for we know that no Comniia- 
sion can give what India wants to-day. It is the 
Indian people alone who must work for their own 
salvation. 
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League and China 

On the Chinese appeal to the League of 
Fidions concerning the Japanese invasion of 
Shanfuna. the following observations of The 
Japan Weekly Chronicle will be read with 
interest:— 


Lona ago, when the League of Nations was 
stiU an ideal, people had an idea that when such 
a body came into being there would be a sort of 
snnr^e conrt of appeal. If a weak nation com¬ 
plained that it was even threatened by a strong 
one, wise and impartial representativM of the 
Powers, it was supposed, would examine the case, 
and decide whether the complaint was a just one. 
It the weaker power’s fears turned out to be 
nnfonnded. the wise men would not thereupon 
be scornful, but would search into the causes for 
such disturbing suspicious, and have them removed. 
However, the L«igue has never operated that way. 
There have been national disputes since ita 
formation; it started quite well, with Sweden 
and Finland agreeing to leave the settlement of 
the Aaland Island dispute to the League: but that 
appears to have exhausted the League’s capacities. 
It occupies itself with a number of activities, all 
excellent in their way. Ilka a sort of glorifled Red 
Cross: but when the military men get busy: why 
then the League seems to npdemtand that old 
women must not interfere with serious affairs. A 
telegram fmm Geneva states that the anneal made 
bv the Chinese Nationalists to the League of 
Nations concerning the invasion of Shaninne by 
,Tapan,has caused quite a flutter. This flutter is 
described as being doe to the fact of the Nanking 
Government not even being a member of the 
lie^e, the_ consequence of which, from the 
jandioal pdnt of view, is that the appeal has 
hardly any standing. If the appeal is so ineffectual, 
teen why the flutter ? But it is a strange sort of 
League if it refuse to listen to any communication 
from nations which are not members. Such an 
attitude reduces it to a sort of combine for self- 
interest, and if anybody has aggressive designs 
against a country which is not a member of the 
Leame. well, they must iust go ahead. No cry 
for help from a non member can be listened to: 
we should never know where we were. 

The _mo8t striking feature of the business of 
presenting an appeal to the League is the alacrity 
and ingenuity with which a search is immediately 
instituted for_ reasons for doing nothing. "How 
can we put this tTonhlesome person off ?” is the 
first instinct, the Council being in fear of losing 
face by being defied by even a second-rate Power. 


Democracy and Axitoerats 

Is Democracy a Failure is a vital question 
today and in Current History Ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Benito MnssoUni. and Governor 
Ritchie (of Maryland) say 'Emphatically yes,’ 
while Prof. James T. Sbotwell says, ‘no.’ In 
coarse of his reply to the aotocrats the 
Professor says: 


To ameeive of democracy iin terms of the 
mob is as unfoir as to conceive of autoocames in 
terms of a Nero or an Ivan tea Terrible. 

Instniotive are the idms of the historiatt 
regarding the best form of government and 
Democracy 

This brings ns to a point which somehow is 
often forgotten in this world-old controversy as 
• to the bMt form of government. We keep fpi^ 
getting that we cannot get rid of the "people 
by concoitrating our attention upon the monarch. 
They are always there, just as much there in 
monarchies as m republics ; and their interest 
in their own betterment is a continuing one 
under all forms of government Now after 
centuries of experimentatiou. we are finding that 
there is only one path of progress which does 
not tnm back upon itself, and that is through 
the eduoation and advanoement of the entire 
nation. Education is as definitely called for in 
the field of polities as in art or science or 
literature : for politics is, after all, a part of the 
art of living. In its theoretic aspects it plays 
with the forces of economics, national charac¬ 
teristics, geographical situations and the changing 
phenomena of material forces, as well as the 
inherited strenalh of ancient and accepted ideals 
and in institutions pertinent to its need, it builds 
the architecture for a society to live in. Demo¬ 
cracy is a nation at sohool studying the great 
theme of human adaptation. But it should not 
be forgotten teat this schooling has only just 
begun ; for there never were any complete 
demooraoies in the world before our day. There 
was slavery to falsify its antique counterpart: 
there was privilege to modify and limit its capa¬ 
cities in the early modern period. Its advent is 
so recent that only now has it begun to grapple 
with tee final problem of its great eoncorns, 
namely, the inter-relation of the States in which 
it has taken its most enduring form. 

Democratic Experiments Stili, Evolvino 

This newness of democracy means that it has 
not by any means completed any of its experi¬ 
ment. It is still working with a parliamentary 
form which it has inherited from the earlier days 
of the formation of the national State, when 
representation rested primarily upon the basis of 
an agricultural society. Representation according 
to localities is tee simplest and oldest method 
that has been devised, and is valid in so far as 
these localities have political personality based 
upon local interests and point* of view. But the 
cross-section of any nation that has achieved 
industrial democracy is not tee same as that of 
the agricultural era, and representative govern¬ 
ment must take account of the transformation 
that is ghlng on within the State and adapt itself 
to the new situation. There will be, therefore, 
many changes in tee form of democratic govern¬ 
ment with reference to the problem of represen¬ 
tation. . 


Post War Osrinan Hind 

Post War Germany is to some a fatare 
term, to some others a helpless object of 
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pity, to others aj?alD a cariosity; bat to 
all Germaoy is of eagrosstcg interest, and 
it will be of interest to us all to hear one 
of the greatest German novelists of the day. 
Lion Feuchtwanger, the author of ‘Jew Suss, 
and ‘The Ugly Duchess,’ on The German 
mind in the London Express. 

“There is much talk in Germany just now of 
what is known as ‘Suchliohkeit’—‘thinglinees,’ a 
praoticsBl realism which insists on getting down 
the brass tacks of Ufe. Berlin is fond of calling 
itself the most American oity in Europe. It is 
‘the thing’ to laugh at enthusiasms and force Aown 
emotions to the sphere of things measurable 
and real. 

“As soon, , however, as yon pass beyond the 
newspapers and literary coteries, and leave the 
great city of Berlin, you find that all this 
Americanism is external. It is paint; a modish 
pose which has no bearing on the true character 
of the nation. 

“If you want to find a factor common to eveiy 
German, a dominant characteristic in terms of 
which you can calculate all his other peculiarities, 
yon had best turn to his bourgeois idealism. "Yes, 
despite all his shrieking protestations of American¬ 
ism there is still a wealth of religion and meta¬ 
physical speculation in the German,” 

Surprise may follow Herr Feuchtwanger s next 
assertion—that politics "do not appeal to the 
German, foreign affairs leave him cold, and the 
class-war interests him little.” Then— 

The musical feeling of the German is rrght 
down deep within him. It is surprisingly sure 
and swift to condemn the cheap and inartistic. 
“He has little love of pomp, but great sympathy 
for well-produced drama. His craving for culture 
is constant, hard to satisfy, and often rather 
pedantic. , , , 

"German literature is not light and pleasant, 
but the Germans write and read more books than 
any other people under the sun. Their . scientific 
literature is more theoretic than practical—it is 
twice as comprehensive as that of any other race, 
and is absorbed not merely by a narrow circle of 
scholars, but by the whole country. ,"The German 
inquires ‘Why ?’ and ‘Wherefore ‘f oftener and 
with greater insistence than any other nation. 
Less frequently than others he asks What for ? 
and even then he does not press overhard for an 
answer. “Despite his lip-parade of practical realism 
and his muon-talked-of business. instinct, the 
German is a fundamentally reflective being. He 
is slow to the point of awkwardness, kindly, heavy- 
mannered, contemplative, and reliable. 


INo Speed Limit 

‘Speed’ is the cry of the age, and Prof. 
A. M. Low is of opinion (as can be seen 
from his article in the Daily Mail) that there 
is no speed limit for man : 

“That every one should appreciate the import¬ 
ance of speed is very .material. We must a<».'nstom 
DurselyeB to the idea that in the future 3W miles 


par hour in the air will be mi wBry-day—or 
night—affair. 

“There is no limit. The suggesKon that speed 
WHl kill is as ont-of-date as the famous medimd 
expressiod of opiniop eighty years ago to the 
effect that sixty miles per hour might be fatal 
to the heart’s action. 

"Speed is so reladve that without its acoom- 
wnymg stations it is virtually unnoticeable. 
,The rapid development of engines, of electrical 
methods of transmission, aud the economical nse 
of fuel are ail leading to a decreasing weight and 
an increase of speeq In our travelling vehicles. 
When we remain in ocmstant touch with homes 
and offices throughout our tours all over the 
world at speeds which will render it possible to 
pay week-end visits to India, we shaU lose‘the fear 
of bodily translation,' and we only look for more 
comfort or new means of thought transmission 
in order that our dwindling bodies can be saved 
from all exertion. 

“In motor-oars it is not only high speed that 
causes danger, it is the immense forces produced by 
changing the direction of motion of a relatively 
heavy body. In airplanes we may travel so fast 
that tbe heating effect of the air, becomes import- 
tant. Even to day it is necessary to get rid 
of the electrical charges, upon the silk skin of 
airships produced by the rush of wind. Who knows 
but that these very forces may not eventually 
be turned to useful account until we regard this 
world as a mere landing-ground in the path of 
travel so vast as to be beyond conception.” 

“Wide-world travel is not an accomplished 
fact, it is only beginning. How interesting it 
well be when the inhabitant.? of Central Africa 
take week-end excursions to Hyde Park on Sunday 
morning, or when the necessary power is trans¬ 
mitted over half a continent from centralised 
coal-mines.” 


Marriages and Divorce which wi'- s 
. the day : 

In this age of speed ‘speedy divorces’ are 
not however, so much in the air as they 
are taken to be. The Literary Digest quotes 
Judge Appeil from the Baltimore Sun to 
prove that old-fashioned marriages are still 
in fashion 

"In this country marriages were 8.7 a thousand 
of population in 18'JiJ : ihey were 10.2 a thousand 
in 1906 : they averaged 10.52 a thousand for the 
years 1922-25. 

“Thirty-eight per oent. of the inhabitanis of the 
United States were married in 1910. according 
to the census figures for that year. This propor¬ 
tion bad increased to more than 40 per cent in 
1926. Despite a prevailing opinion to the contrary, 
our people are eontinuiag to marry in normal 
numbers. The figure of* a 25 per oent fall in 
marriage licenses ran reflect nothing but a local 
or temporary fluctuation. , . , 

"as tor the increase of divorce, while it is 
rapid, it still strikes at only a very small minority 
of American homes. Out of something over 
24.000,000 couples in this country, 180,686 seouied 
divorocs in 1926. 
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, Tbis mach married dreaded phenomenon of the 
deMFina; Ameircan home is something that ereiT 
body talks abont as tho it were a fact somewhere, 
but always remote firom onr own circle of friends. 
Looking about ns in bar oini neighbonrhood, we 
see happy, prospering lEsimilies. snch as we knew 
in our youth. We db see broken homes here 
an^here bat very much in the minority 

The tendencies towards materialism selfishness 
spiritual insolvenoey and sense-gratifioation which 
I emphasized above are present and obvious 
ei^rywhere. They are increasing to an ominous' 
detent. But they StiU are very far from infecting 
m American home universally. The drift has 
not become so powerful as to be irresistible. 


Turkey’s Eeligions Outlook 

Turkey was much . agitated over the 
Christian propaganda in American Schools. 
But Turkey is fair to all religions as will 
appear from an article by Md. Asim Bey 
in Vakul (quoted by the Literary Digest 
for May 19, 1928.1 

“Turkish laws do not permit any dix'-rfuioaiiou 
in dealings as between -Moslems and Christians. 
Any one may profess any religion he chosses. 
"Such matters of conscience lie outside the dnties 
of government. The fact that the educational 
system of the Turkish republic is based upon 


secular principles.” adds Asitm “is not an excuse 
for making Christians out of Turkish ohildteu,’' 


Silk Culture 

The China Journal devoted in the May 
issue a great deal ol attentiou to silk, and 
the following will shoo that there are reasons 
for it 

The astounding inoiease in the produotlon of 
artifldal silk durmg the past few yea^, and the 
enormous profits made the companies engaged 
in the development of tlmt industry, read almost 
like a romance. As printed out by the founders of 
one of the most important of the artificial silk 
producing companies, the world’s population is in¬ 
creasing at a feistet rate than can be kept pace 
with by the production of silk and cotton goods 
for clothing: which simply means that every bit of 
additional fabric for clothing that can be produced 
must find a ready consumption. This accounts for 
the fact that the enormous production of fabrics 
of artificial silk and artificial wool (for wool. too. 
now has a very good substitute) has not affected 
the world’s consumption of silk, cotton or woolen 
gooda 

Following is a table kindly supplied by the 
Chinese Maritime Customs Staiistic-al Department 
giving statistics of the import of artificial silk. etc. 
into Shanghai daring the past three years. 


Artificial Silk Floss and Yarn. Piculs. 
„ „ & Colton Piece Coeds Yds. 

„ „ & Woollen „ „ ., 

,. ., Piece Goods „ 


1925. 1926. 1927. 

27,233 42.781 82,169 

2,191.090 3,663.698 5,1.30.123 

183.442 368.781 221.473 

1,114,229 1.151.304 869.193 


The silk export trade of Shanghai is, as large 
this year as ever, vet great quantities of artificial 
silk are being used in Eiirope and America for 
the manufacture of fabrics that are finding a ready 
sale. , 

In Sbanghri. perhaps unknown to the general 
public, a very big industry in artificial silk and 
artificial woolen goods has arisen. In fact, fabric 
of this nature is actually being mauufactared in 
Shanghai on a large scale and shipped to Europe 
and America, some of the stuff being of such high 
quality and beautiful design as to compare more 
than favourably with that of European manufacture. 

Strangely enough, this local production is not 
all used to satisfy local demand, and large quan¬ 
tities of artificial silk fabric are imported. 

All of which goes to show how important is the 
silk industry, with which must be included the 
Tiroduction and weaving of artificial silk, to 
Shanghai and China generally. 


‘Eisks’ in Labour life 

‘Measurement of ‘Risk’ in connection 
with Labour statistics’ forms the subject of 
an informative and remarkable article by 
J. W, Nixon in the International Labour 


Review, May. Risks include unemploymeDt, 
sickness, accidents a 'confused Terminology’ 
and industrial disputes, each of which has 
been throughly studied, and the writer’s 
conclusion on their basis is this : 

The problem of measuring risk has not yet been 
reduced to a common set of principles. Thoiuh 
each of the risks has its special psouliarities which 
must necessarily be taken into account in measur¬ 
ing the risk, yet there are certain common princi¬ 
ples underlying the problem. 

For each social risk, two different rates esn 
can be oalculated, frequmey and severity; and 
though in practice prominence has been given in 
certain social risks to the former te. g. in accident) 
and in other social risks to the latter (e. g. in 
unemployment), both are necessary if the nmole 
problem of the risk is to be understood. The fre¬ 
quency rate corresponds to the probability of an 
event ; the chance of being iujured by accident 
is a measure similar to that of the chance of death 
or the “probability of dying within the year” of 
the actuary. The severity rate is a measure of 
the loss occasioned by such events and is of value 
to the worker in giving the number of days of 
work he is liable to lose and to the employer or 
the State in giving the amount, of compensation 
which may have to be prid, or the amount of 
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{WaotiVe ^ma iftiis rate fa l&a tete (if 
chief nine for purposes of for insarsace or 
ooniDeasation. 

There are two methods of calculating this 
gijyerity rate—on wMoh the time lost on a single 
day is taken 'as measure, and the other in which 
the ticue lost over a certain period is taken. Both 
of these appl^tipns are jostiBable. Where &e 
pheiiqmm.M)o » fairly oontinnonB and not subieot 
to sadden Mi uneapeoted events (e.g nnemplof- 
meat and aii>kn^.i the usual method of a “sample 
severify rate” is satisteotory. oven though there 
msy he, and o£f.sn is in regard to unemployment, 
a considerable ‘ fnmover . In the case of acci¬ 
dents, however, thongh statistics show that there 
is a remarkable nniiormity in the average casual¬ 
ty rate over a period of years, yet within these 
periods the events often happen with sudden and 
erratic movements, and it is more d«irable to 
calonlate the time lost by considering not a single 
day but a long period. The source and nature of 
die statistics also determine which of these 
methods is to be used- 

Hitherto there has. been no general survey of 
'the problem of social risk as a whole. In some 
oases, the evil has not been considered at all from 
the point of view of a risk. The risk of becoming 
■unemployed by reason of a strike or lockout may 
ibe as important to the workers in some countries 
'or industries as the risk of becoming disabled 
ithrough sickness or accident, and the loss of 
production may be as serious to employers or the 
community as the loss through other risks, yet 
the statistics of industrial disputes have not 
hitherto been compiled with a view to measuring 
this risk. 

'Wbat America thinks of the Afghan Torn 
The Amir rather the King of Afghanistan 
is iback to bis territories, bat he still looms 
large in the press of the Continent of the 
New World. Interesting and significant 
are the following remarks of The New 
Bepublie, 

Shortly before the Ameer of Afghanistan began 
his triumphal tour of .Hurope. the papers carnw 
an inconspioitons report of the opening of an air 
;Une oonnectiog Tashkent in Turkestan with Eabol, 
'the capital of Afghanistan. The line iis operated 
iby the Hosaian govemoient and oonnecte with 
'the air route from Moscow to Tashkent. There is 
no railroad across Afghanistan. The map shows 
how the rails have pushed up to Quetta and 
Peshawar on the Indian border, and to Kooshk on 
the Turkestan border, but the final link is lacking. 
The Hindu Koorii monntidns may partly aooount 
foriteabsema. but trade h& offers a better 
uplaoidion. From time to time before the Wu, 
British or Busaian interests ■would project a rail¬ 
road into Afgfaantetan. only to find their plans 
obstrnoted by jealous Russian or British interests. 
^ the only western approach to India was by sm 
tile Bouthemmost rail route amoBS ■vpn St the 
levm of northern Man nhnria. and Amha nw ts n 
remrined, as Obioherin recently oalted it, a fortoess 
at tile tnnotion of the Asiatio trade rou^ Now 
thisjortresf is nia.tmi^ new attention. The King 
^^^BgUnn gave thc A])|iSer and his gueen a 


donbiy luyat welcome on itia i^«kt';Is!lt month, 
never referred to the Aiuio-A&liii f wars, and 
looked away politely in .the oania^ when the 
aon-^riant Ameer blew, his nose with his fldgOTs. 
The RoMuans ara providiws oomp^og eatertain- 
meut; the RnssiaBS ate wgy diplomate and fellow 
ormtels. Even if lh*fe hoapitafity should fail to 
cml^ne King Geora^g, ftey would still have 
stolen a marcdi on him. Amanufiah is used to 
going home in a outtvan. Now he can go home 
m a Russian asroptene. 


Colony Pri^ndioe 

It is refreshing to learn this from [The 
World Tomorrow ; 

Two Negroes have been asked to contribute 
to the new Bncyolo pedte Britannioa. Hr. W, E. B. 
Dubois wUl write on the literature of the Negro ; 
James Weldon Johnson on Negro musio. 

Facifistagpirit 

The same journal—pacifist itself—has from 
the pen of Reinhold Niebuhr the following 
on the pacifist position ; 

The Validity of the pacifist position rests in a 
general way upon the assumption that men are 
mtelligent and moral and that a generous attitude 
toward them will ultimately, it not always imme¬ 
diately, discover, develop and chaUenge what is 
best m them. This is a large assumption which 
every specific instance will not justify. The 
strategy of love therefore involves some risks are 
not as gTMt as they are sometimes made to appear 
for the simple reason that love does not only 
discover but it creates moral purp iso. The cynic 
who discounts the moral iiotentialities of human 
nature seems always to veiify bis'.'ritioal appraisal 
of human nature for the reason that his very scep¬ 
ticism lowers the moral potentialities of the individnals 
and groups with which he deals. On the other 
hand, the faith which assumes generosity in the 
fellowman is also verified because it tends to 
create what it assumes. If a nation assumes that 
there is no protection against the potential peril 
of a neighbor but the force of wms, its assump¬ 
tion is all too easily Instifted. for suspicion creates' 
suspicion, fear creates fear, and hatred creates 
hatred,' It is interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection how in the relations of France and 
Germany since the war every victory or seeming 
victory of the nationalistB m Germany has given 
strength to the chauvinists of France, and vice 
versa ; while every advantage for the forces of 
one nation which believe in trust has resulted in 
an almost immediate advantage fm the trustworthy 
elements in the other. Hence the contest between 
the apostles ol IrgOe and the apostles of love oaa 
never be decided purely on the basis of sdentiflc 
evidence. The character of the evidence is 
determined to a great degree by the aasnmpHoiia 
moa which sooim relations are initiated. This is 
the tout which gives the champions of the strata 
of love the right to ventnre far beyond the policy 
which a cool and calonlating sanity would 
It may not be true that love never fmte; bat It 
te true that love creates its own riottraea, fnd 
they are always greater than would seem poasibto 
from the standpoint of a merely critical obaoryei. J 





By BENARSIDAS OHATOfiVEDI 


B«tnrned Emig'rants at Matiabarz 


I understand that the Government of 
India is now in oommunioation with the 
Government of Bengal regarding the possi¬ 
bility of emigration to Hadaya being arranged 
for those returned emigrants at Matiabarz 
who are anxious to take up employment in 
the country. It will not be out of place to 
mention here that the following standard 
wage rates have been fixed in certain areas 
in Malaya for Indian labourers on estates; 


Fairly healthy and 
-easily sooessible 
tracts 

(Province Wellesly) 


Men 

(per day) 

50 Malayam 
Dollar Cents 
“12 annas 


Women 
(per day) 

40 Malayam 
Dollar Cents 
■=10 annas 
approximately 


Rather unhealthy, 

inaoc^ible mid 58 Malayam 46 Malayam 

costly irac'ts Dollar Cents Dollar Cents 
(Inland distriots “14 annas •Hannas 

of Penani;) approximately approximately 

The Government is endeavouring to pay 
its own employees these rates and an effort 
is being made to get the standard rates 
applied to private employees in other areas. 

It is now for the returned emigrants at 
Matiabarz to make their choice. If they get 
an opportunity to go to Malaya let tiiem go 
after knowing these fads and figures. I 
do not know anything ahont the cost of 
livieg in Malaya but there eui be no doubt 
that it will be higher fhan that of India. It 
is necessary to explain everything .to these 
unfoxtuoete people before timir departure to 
Malaya. 

I am glad that the Govraoment of India 
is now %ying to dp something for these 
people, lit;. S. A. Waiz, Assistant Secretary 
of (he Impwial Ittdtan Citizenship Associa¬ 
tion ol> Bdnhay, wrote to me in his letter 
of’28th January: 


“I may tell you that the Eiucation Department 
of the Government of India is horribly slow and 
indifferent towards these unfortunate people. 

After my last visit to Calratta in 1926 the 
Government of India had definitely promised to 
ameliorate the helpless condition of these wretched 
countrymen of oors, but inspite of our repeated 
reminders their condition continues to be as bad 
as ever.” 

The problem of these returoed emigrants 
has been continually before the Indian 
public and the Government for the last seven 
or eight years. After a good deal of agita¬ 
tion in the press Mr. Andrews was able to 
persuade the Indian Government to give 
Rs. ten thousands to the Indian Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee, which did use¬ 
ful work for more than a year. But as soon 
as this committee ceased to exist the Go¬ 
vernment, so far as we know, did not do 
anything to ameliorate the condition of these 
wretched returned emigrants. A number of 
them died miserable deaths living as do in 
the most unhealthy quarter of Calcutta. If 
the ^verumeut bad been at all careful 
about these people it oould have done a 
great deal lo improve the lot of these people 
by inviting the assie(»D(» of some non- 
official workers, as it did in 1921 . but it did¬ 
n’t do anytiring of this sort. 

Testerday I interviewed some of these 
returned emigrants. More than five hundred 
of them have already got th^r names 
registered at the Bmi^tion office to be sent 
to Malaya. There sM remidh a few misled 
by some malobhtenis to believe that tiiey 
may be sent to Trinidad or British Gniana. 
Of this there seems to be no possibUity. 1 
faavh ODO suggestion to make ih this oon- 
nec^oD. Insailets wiritten In yetnaouliir 
sfaouid be distributed among the^ peojils 
giving alt possible information about Haliya 
aud puling tbpse pepfle to' make thbit oh'oi^. 
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Fite ywn w some of tbese iwoplft 
were seat to Maarillas by tbff Goremmeni 
and moat of tfaeio retnsnea agaia to €i4oDtta 
to live here io those dirty qaarters! It is -to 
be hoped that the Government wonld give 
consideration to this suggestion. 

Joint Imperialism and Ohhota 
Imperialists 

My notes in the Modem Revieto of 
March on this subject have attracted mnch 
wider attention than I expected. The Indian 
Daily Mail of Kenya, the Zanzibar Toice, 
the African Chronicle of Sonth Africa, and 
the Vriddhi of Fiji have commented upon 
them. I have read tbese comments carefully 
and with an open mind but they have only 
convinced me of the rightness of the views 
and sentiments expressed by the poet 
Tagore, Mehatma Gandhi and Dinbandbu 
Andrews. The Poet is absolutely right 
when he says “Onr only right to be in South 
Africa at all is that the Native Africans, 
to whom the soil belongs, wish ns to be 
there.” I am afraid our colonial critics 
take a different attitude and thus there is 
a fundamental difference between our views. 
It is not a question of mere sentiments 
or over-snspioiousness as the Zanzibar Yoice 
puts it If onr compatriots in the Colonies 


but i hypo^rfsy behind it and ira . must 
rMuse to be faypooidtes even la qothpany 
of the Brlfisb. the British Jbnpetiiffisbi k India 
barn been faying kat they are the trustees 
of Ihe dunk mimooB aod we know |6 cor 
c^t what''Iihis tnudeetifalp mea&s. What 
reatons have we got k suppose that the 
Britirit Imperirii^ In F^ji or Kenya is 
differrat from his cousin id India ? Add 
then what raanntee la there that we shiH 
not be as bad trustees <d tfo Afriinns or 
the Fijians as the British have bam. The 
probability is that we shall be muofa worse. 
A slave will prove a much worse slave¬ 
owner than a free man. Baring, the days 
of slavery tbe slaves received (he harshest 
possible treatment at tbe hands of their own 
country men under ke servioe of the white 
plauters. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who undmstands the 
mentality of our countrymen abroad much 
better than any one else, has written 
‘T fear that if the British Imperialist rulers 
offer the Indian emigrants in any part of the 
world, snffioient inducement, they will succumb 
and imagine that they are ‘equal partners’ not 
knowing that they are but ‘Jackals’.” 

It will be really unfortonate if our colonial 
compatriots fail a victim to this policy 
of ‘Joint imperialism’ so aptly called as 
‘Jackal policy’ by Mr. CF. Andrews. 


have an earnest desire to serve the cause 
of the Natives, let them do so by opening 
schools and hospitals for them, by living 
among them and devoting a part of their 
charities to their institutions. No doubt 
they have done a great deal of good to 
Natives but indirectly. Will our critics 
tell ns how much good they have done 
directly ? With the exception of the late 
Mr. M. A. Desai I do not know of any 
Indian leader in East Africa who stood np 
for the righte of the Africans. Let ns 
cease to talk of the Natives in a patronising 
manner as most of onr leaders in the 
oolouies have been doing. The very idea 
of trusteeahip has som^hing of ke superior 
attitude so frequently taken up by the 
“wMlas” and we, who have suffered at their 
banda, maat sot copy thrit arrogance. It 
is aB very aioeu to aay on the paper that 
thw interests et the African Natives must 
be paramount, and that if, and when, those 
inbsresta and those of thd immtgnmt raoes 
should oonflidt, the foMer steuld prevail 
but has this nblde seariment been ever 
oenied’ into pta^ke Y I^ere 1$ nothti^ 


Fort Bare College 

Shrijut Ghawani Dayal Sanyasi, a promi¬ 
nent worker of ^uth Africa, has, at my 
request, sent the following communioatiou 
about the College at Port Hare:— 

‘‘As desired by you I give here my views 
regarding the Fort Hare College Scheme. The 
"UenLleinen’s Agreement” states that better. 
provision shall be made for Indian Students 
at Fort. Har& and the Indian Community 
in South Africa has generally agreed to 
this propoffid with the exception of a few short 
sighted people who cannot at present see beyond; 
tbe political horizon. There is no fear of losiug 
diginity or deyi^ding oneself by atteudiog this 
ooUege vmich has been a great boon to the 
members of ke Indian Community in the past 
I know that Indian students had some dlfflcnlty in 
thrir mealB when attending this College, but I was 
told by respoBsiUia people that dtis defect eootd 
be easily imadied nrovided thsre wasal“~*" 
number of Indian students. Whv should In 


cham ecmality' with the Europeans and we riuB 
have BO oUeethm if dtay admit ns m thor 
OollMaa todarv why then should we object to 
att^ a Rime Oollege? Many Mrduntmecbm 
Bindn atudents have studira m ^ hist^ 
tinn nd- age atond of their AhM Jilisr. 
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Niiti>ro8 ore proonrassiiig. Slds is (XKintry 
and -#6 hsTe no dgnt lo grumble at ibe 
arrangement made bjr the Bt. Hon. SaatrL 
Of oonise it will be left tb the leaders to 
decide when the final arrcnfrement are made. 
The Poet I^bindranath Tagore, has rightly 
rebuked Habib Motaa and his crowd and he hM 
Bonnded the right note at the right moment and 
his, statement has been airratiy appreciated by 
majority of people of S. Africa. Why shonld the 
Natives, who .attend ritis College, be oonaidered 
lower than the Indium ? Professor Jabava who takes 
Latin and the European Professors who teach 
o^er subieets are qualified to teach students in 
mjr .Oouege of the wmdd. I am afraid the 
agitation against this College is carried on wirii 
rame personal and ulterior motives by people who 
have no inkling of what education is and 1 should 
warn the India public not to be misled by the 
writings of irresponsible people who represent 
nime except tbemselves. 

A Besponsible Statement 

The Secretaries of the Congress in 
South Africa write in the Natal Advertiser ;— 

“The objections raised against the facilities for 
higher edncation at Fort Hare are ridicnlOTs and 
beyond the comprehension of any-one daiming 
mt men are equal and that one’s education and 
character shonld. if at all, be the line of demarcation, 
what one would like to say to these objectors is 
that if It is toe proper thing to daim to sit 
alongside the Enropean for your studies why not 
alongside a native of the country ? If the European 
does the wrong by refusing this right, has the 
Indian the n^iht to look down npon a native and 
refuse to sit alongside of him ? We have yet 
to learn that two wrongs make a right What is 
more , regrettable about these objection to Fort 
Hare is that it savours of base ingratitude in 
return for what that institution has done for 
several Indian youths. We are sure if these young 
men who have gone to England from Fort Hare 
for them further studies ate to learn of what is 
being said about their Alma Mater, their blood 
will boiL” 

In view of these opinions so ably 
expr^sed by Sanyasi Bbawani Dayal, Vice- 
President of the Natal Congress and the 
Congress Secretaries, the Indian public 
should reject the irresponsible utterances 
of our Chhota Imperilists. 

An Advice to Mr. C. E. Abdrews 

The editor of Indian Views of South 
Africa after strongly oritioising Mr. Andrews’ 
artide on the Bound Table Agreement pub¬ 
lished in the Modem Revime of Apiril 1928, 
offers him the following piece of advice;— 

We know we are in v«y hail odour with the 
Rev. Andrews and oihOT rrf our venerablas simmy 
because we refuse to be mercenBTy-minded sbrres 
of expediency—because we try to stick to tiie 
the truth and damn the oonsranences. Neveiibe- 
less, we wul vontare to proffer him a wora^of 


well-meant advi^ and that is ; Shun politics, as 
you would the deril, for they are both of a km— 
because Saint and Foliticikn are diameMcaily 
antagOTfistio terms-To the Rev-0. F. Andrews 
who is a gentle, sweet, sacrificing s^amt cd 
humanity—vriioae noble fire to aerve Him and 
His oppressed creatures knows no bounds—who, 
while himself sick spends sleepless nights tending 
small pox victims; crosses oceans to snopour the 
poor and the needy—To him—To this God’s own 
good Charlie Andrews we humbly take off onr 
Eat- But to the other Andrews who-after ,me 
style of Dr. Jaokyls Mr. Hyde—is budding ont into 
a polished diplomat; who pays smiling conrts to 
ministers and Viceroys and hobnobs with the 
cunning forces of politics, parties, expediency and 
propaganda, we would say : Please chuCk it—The 
game is not worth the candle.’’ 


I am afraid the Editor of the Indian 
Views has been rather quarter of a century 
too late. If he bad only given this wholesome 
advice in 1904 it shonld certainly have been 
in time to prevent the misguided activities of 
this gentleman. Then the immense mischief 
that he bad done sinoe that time would have 
been prevented and evil nipped in the bud, 
to use the phrase of the editor. The blessed 
Indenture system should have then continued 
at least five years longer and the many 
improvements made in the position of onr 
people in Ceylon, Malaya, Fiji and other 
colonies should have been delayed at least 
by a decade, Alas! now it is too late to 
shut Mr. Andrews’ activities in watertight 
compartments. We sympethise with Mr. 
Editor for the keen disappointment that is in 
store for him. 

Though this Andrews is a humanitarian his 
humanity is not divided in different compart¬ 
ments, educational, social and political eta, and 
he will continue to serve the cause of India in 
all these fields as a humanitarian in spite of 
the advice of the Editor of the Indian Views, 


Hiadn or Indian ? 

Onr readers will remember that His 
Excellency the Governor of F. M. 8, while 
referring to the appointment of Honourable 
Mr. S. Veensamy of Kuala Lumpur as a 
member of the Federal Conneil, uttered the 
foHowin* words:— 

“Though the community Which is represented 
now by Hr. Veerasamy is called > the Indian oom- 
muatty, we zwaid it as inolnding Ceylonese, and - 
him tu eepaeimhj representing Hindu interests 
this 

It was decidedly a mischievoas move 
to put the Indian community of Malaya pn 
a wrong t»ck and it has prodnosd its 
desired eftoei The Mohammedans of ^lang 
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baire pasBed • TOBolntldn tor apeoial respreseo- 
tatipp ! 

I%e Tamil NesaD makes tiba foliowiOf( 
oommeDis mi '^is sabjeot; 

“We stiok to the conviction that Qie ibidian 
whatever his caste or creed will ever act in the 
true interests of his commnnity when he is placed 
in a position of trast and responsibility. In this 
respect we are happy to find that the Government 
of India has not allowed itself to be swayed by 
any other considerations bat the fitness of the per¬ 
son to his task. We have in mind the appoint¬ 
ment of the first Agent of the Government of India 
who was not a Hindu and the present one who 
is not a Tamil. The interests of the Indian 
labourer never suffered but on the contrary, con- 
sider«d)ly improved under their paternal care. 
Appropriately enough we have at present a 
^fob 1 medan of eminence in the person of Sir 
Mohammed Habibullah Sahib Bahadur in charge of 
the port folio of Emigration to Government of 
India. This brings t«ck to our mind that 
in the last Commission of enquiry into 
labour conditions in Malaya it was Khan Bahadur 
Ahmed Thamby Maricat who accompanied Mr. 
Marjoribanks the only other member. All the 
above adds force to our contention that the 
Indians aoroad have nothing to fear from any 
(iisiinciion brought about by religion or nativity. 
Reverting to our original suggestion we wish to add 
that any other line of conduct will land us in endless 
difficulties and greatly disturb the peacefnl 
progress of the community in these parts. 

As far as our experience goes we feel sure that 
the leading Mohamedans of Elang have full faith 
in the oapaoity of the Hon. Mr. Veerasamy 
to protect and further their interests. We are 
sorry for the hasty action of the misgnided section 
and we hope that better Counsels would prevail, and 
correct the wrong impression created. Just as we 
expert our Mohammedan and Christian brethren to 
acknowledge Mr. Veerasamy as the Indian re¬ 
presentative we make bold to say that oar Hindu 
eompatriots will welcome with similar enthusiasm 
the appointment of a Mohammedan gentleman in 
he Straits CeundL 

We whole-heartedly support the views 
expressed by the Tamil Nesan and earnestly 
request Sir Hobibullah to take immediate 
action to stop this evil of oommunalism 
from spreading in the coboies, 

Indias SerrafitB ia Kenya 

I confess that I have read wiHiont 
any great regret the news cabled by the 
London correspondent of the Leader that 
the Domestic Servants' Bill, which orginaliy 
provided for the identification of native 
servants by finger-prints, photographs 
and registration, has been amended so as 
to inoinde IndiSns also. Nothing will draw 
the two commnnities—the Indians and the 
Africans—-neaiet than common snffering at 
the hands of the whites. That will nlti- 


matdy fesnlt in common actson mi bettalf 

the t^o commnnitiee and thns thete 
will he a greater ohance td the rensoval 
ot these disabilities. The solotion of the 
Indian prohiems in Ahnca does not lie in 
"dm shore in the tmsterahip of the Africans 
and their nomination along with the 
Europeans to represent imtive interests" 
bat in dm share of the snffering of the 
dnmh Afrioans, who are rire (^iidion of the 
soil and who will nltimsdety oonhrol her 
destinies. 

Eindnstan Ka XeTA fiiot 

Here is a resointidn passed at the tenth 
anniversary of the Arya Praticidhi Sabha 
in Fiji 

“This tenth Anniversary of the Arya 
Fratinidbi Sabha of Fiji regards with 
contempt the words used by Mr. Ohowla 
(President, Indian Reform League) in a 
meeting of the Madrasis of Suva held on 
26th December 1927 to the effect that the 
religious people are badmashes and do not 
know religion.” 

The annual report of the Indian Reform 
League for the year 1927 contains the 
following words :— 

There are, however, in the community,- extre¬ 
mists who still advocate seotional unity at the 
expense of Indian unity as a whole, but their 
inflnenoe, owing to the retsent formation of 
importimt associations, is on the wane. Their 
altitude is undoubtedly due to ignorance of looal 
conditions, as some of these men are new arri-wds 
in the Colony. The League trusts thrt these 
men will soon realise the folly of their actions and 
fall into line with others representing saner 
elements. 

Elsewhere in the same report we read :— 

“There also arrived in the eplfey 
Srikrishna. Aryasamaj preacher Thaknr Swdar 
Singh and Prof. Amichand Vidyalankar, teaohere 
by profession. We cannot agree with all they 
have said or done since their arrival, but we hope 
that after they have studied local condiboDS th^ 
will become more liberal in thrir aittitnde and 
act differently.” . 

So we can eaBlly understand fci whom 
the hiots are meant. 

Some months ago I received news of 
an Aryasamajist preacher in a colony whMe 
only bnsiness was to condemn the Sanaianiais 
and the Hnstims and now I learn thrit a 
Sanatanist has been reading ‘Dayanand Tisiii 
Bbasfcat’ a wretched book writes against 
the Aryasamaj, to his andienoes. 

Pandit Tota Ram Sanadhya has sent, me 
a copy of a letter, alleged to have been 
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wriler by a Saottasist pireaober in India, 
who is extremely anxions to go to Fiji 
lalands. The letter says that the Aryasemaj 
was established to nproot all Pharma and 
it nrges the Sanatanhts in Eiji to oppose 
it with all their might even at the cost hf 
their lives ! 

It has bpen alleged that some Christians 
have joined hands vrith the Sanatanists in a 
oeneinmy against the Aryasamaj. 

Wheiw will these things end ? Has not 
the time arrived when our religions associa¬ 
tions in India shonid take some steps to 
stop the nodesirables from going to the 
colonies? We should speoially draw the 
attention of Pandit Madan Mohan Malvia, Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Shriynt Narayan Swami to 
this Bubjeot. 

It was perhaps Bbartendn Harishchandra 
who used in ooe of bis books the phrase 
'Hindustan Ka Meva foof (Disunion, a 
peculiar fruit of India). Why should our 
Indian people be so anxious to introdnoe 
this peculiar fruit in Greater India also, we 
fail to understand. 

Indian Education in Tang^anyika 

On 29th May. 1928 Sir Donald Cameron 
the Governor of Tanganyika laid the founda¬ 
tion stone of the Indian Central School at 
Daressalaam. After the speeches of the 
Director of Education and Honourable Mr. 
S. N. Ghoso, the Governor delivered a 
sympathetic speech which was much 
appreciated by the Indians. Here is a report 
of the speech published in the langanyika 
opinion :— 

His excellency the Governor made an excellent 
speech whiclLhad a pruinund effect upon all those 
present on the occasion. lie said that he required 
no thanks from the Indian community for coming 
over to that place to !•.' able to lay the foundation 
of the school bniidingH, be had nothing more to 
add to what the Hon. the Director of education 
had already said except to confine himself to two 
or three things in particular. First was the 
contribution of £3;000 by the Indian commMity 
already referred to by the Hon. the Director of Edu¬ 


cation. H. E. cmigntQlhted die Indiin 
on their readiness to co-operate with the Goveraf 
meat, H. £. Ijoined^with the Hon. The l^^or 
of education in acknowledging me debt of 
obligation to the leaders of the mdian community 
who came forward in the spirit of real sep^ 
and brought to success the programme bf ratsing 
the necessary funds. 

H.E. furthm^ said that besides the Indian 
Central School, Dar-es-Salaam, the Government 
had in view die system of gnmts-in-aid for the 
benefit of other schools in the ten^iry. They 
were preparing a code of regulaticms for these 
schools which would in due course be laid before 
the Legislative Council for its approval and in 
which, ne said, provision had been made for set^ 
ting up a council to deal with questions connected 
with the eduoaticm Of the Indian children. Before 
these draft regulations would be passed the 
Indian leaders would be given mi opportunity to 
discuss them in consultation with the Hon, the 
Director of education and other Government 
oStcials. 

Before he came to Tanganyika he had 
thought that while retuming he should have 
the satisfaction to know that the young Tangan¬ 
yikan, bom of the Indian parmits, the son of those 
who had been taking a large share in trade, in 
commerce, in public life of the Territory would 
now have the opportunity and the means of taking 
his due place m every phase of the public life 
and future development of the land of his adoption, 
H. E. wished every measure of success to the 
school. 

Lastly, he emphasised the fact that they shonid 
not forget that they were building not for t^ay, 
not for to-morrow but for generations and ge¬ 
nerations to follow who would (xmtinue to reap 
the benefit long, long after they (the present 
generations/l had disappeared from this place, 
(prolonged cheers). 

The Governor, it may be noted, has 
sanctioned £5000 for the building of this 
Central school, 

Honourable Mr 8, N. Ghose spoke of 
the May 29th 1928 as a red-letter day in 
the history of Indian education in Tanga¬ 
nyika and praised the Governor for his 
wisdom and foresight. No doubt Sir Donald 
deserves every pn^se at the bands of our 
compatriots in Tanganyika, for he has been 
absolutely just and ^ninely sympathetic 
towards them. 



India’s Congress Fresidebtship 

Every year, for a good many years, 
one has been reading in the papers 
that the coming session of the Indian 
National Congress will be a very 
important one, that the times are critical, 
that momentons issues have to be settled and 
vital problems solved, or words to the same 
effect. And then it has been argued that the 
circumstances being such, this or that public 
man being possessed of this or that supreme 
qualification ought to be chosen to lead the 
army of constitutional or non-violent or 
passive (!) fighters to victory. And so some 
leading person has been elected president. But 
it does not seem (hat the country is on that 
account any nearer the goal. If, however, we 
are blind and do not see that we are within 
sight of victory, can it be rightly claimed 
that the nearness of snooesa is due to some 
one h iving presided over a particular session 
of the Congress and not some one else? Can 
it even be claimed that when victory comes 
it would be because the country had for its 
Congress presidents exactly the persons it 
had and not others? On the attainment of 
Swaraj, would it be right to claim that the 
result was due entirely or even mainly to 
the sittings of the Congress? 

This year, as in years past, a discussion 
is going on in the papers as to who should 
be elected president fer the next session of 
the Congress. We are not among the king¬ 
makers and have not the least desire to 
poach on their preserve. But as journalists 
we may he allowed to say a few words. 

For some years past the Congress has been 
run by the Swarajists, who claim to be non-co- 
operators both within and outside the CounoUs 
whneas your orthodox and old-fashioned 
non-oo-operators waged their non-violent war 
only ontdde them. The Swarajists also 
profess to bi^eve in the effloienoy of oivi| 
disiobedienop as the last weapon iu their 
armoury. It seems to us that* sa except 


Mahatma Giaudfai, no oth^ past ptesident 
the Congress ever led a oamp^a of non¬ 
violent resistanoe to desp^ism in India or 
abroad, and as these personsj, inoluding 
Qandhiji, have had their say from the Con¬ 
gress presidential ohur, it would be a 
novelty and an experiment worth trying 
if this year we had as president we 
who has led a campaign of non-violent resist¬ 
ance in India. There have been several such 
campaigns hitherto; that led by Mahatma 
G-andhi in Champaran, Bihar; the campaigns 
which the Sikhs fought to the death in and 
about Guru-ka-Bagh, Nanakana Sahib and 
Jaito; the present Bardoli campaign ; etc. It 
would be fitting, therefore, if some leading 
Sikh campaigner or Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel 
were chosen to preside over the next session 
of the Congress. 


The Swarajist’s Claim of 
Nou-Co-operation 

It has been said above that the Swarajists 
claim to be non-oo-operators within and out¬ 
side the Councils. Those who are not 
Swarajists have often pointed out that tbere- 
have been numerous occasions when this 
claim could not be consistently maintain«^. 

A few days ago a correspondent sent us a 
note, entitled "A Swarajist M. L. A. on the 
Swaraj Party and its Leader,” in which he 
gave some extracts from Mr. C. S. Ranga 
Iyer’s “Fatiier India.” We have not seen the 
book and are not in a position to pronounce 
any 0 {dnicni on tbe subject What is needed 
is that all parttes should be what they pro¬ 
fess to be, and should claim to be what thoy 
really are. If oiroumstaaoes ueoessitito a 
change of policy, there should be an open 
declaration of such ohango. The extnwts 
sent to us are given below ; 

“With the passing away of Mr. 0. R Dm. the 
Swaraj Pasty, nnder tike Uadendtip ot Dudit 
MoUlal N^iru, imperoeptibly settled dowato;* 
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policy of opposition mm co-operation. Obstrnotion, 
which had succeeded in Benfnl in suspending 
dyarchy, the last aciyievement of the Deshabandhu, 
was after his passing away, suspended aotuilly, 
if not verbally, as an active policy of the party. 
In the winter seeeifln of the Legislative Assembly 
of 1926-27. the Swan^Farty abstained from making, 
as in previous years, the rejection of the Slnanoff 
Bili on the ground of 'no taxation without re¬ 
presentation” a party qnestion. Last year, when 
Miss Mayo’s "thrioo damned” member of the 
Swaraj Parly moved the rejection of the Finance 
Bill, he was clearly inoornng the disrieasure of 
the mighty stalwart who led the Party. The 
Secretary and the whip of the Swaraj Party re¬ 
mained nentral whmi the mobon was pressed to 
a diviaioD. The leader of the Party was absent 
from the House, only irresponsible extremists like 
Lala Lajpat Rai, also known as “the Lion of the 
Punjab, and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, also 
known as the “Dbarmatma” (the soul of goodness), 
and their satellites voted for the extreme step, 
but not the saner Swarajists. Surely this is not 
Swarajist ui-Niru-iion. but plain and simple co¬ 
operation.” I’n. 1M-V.1. 

“Pandit Nehru has roused the suspicion of the 
extremists in the country, who fear that he and 
his party might even secede from the Congress 
like the old. moderates and go over completely to 
the side of the Goveniment and work the Reforms, 
if the Government accept the compromise, which 
dearly falls short of Dominion status, if he has 
roused their sqfpicions. he has done so deliberately 
and with open eyes. The Pandit has never been 
a believer in the spiritual idealism of the East, or 
the Socialism of the West. He is a man of the 
world with abundant commonsense and a pene¬ 
trating head for practical politics. So far as 
temperament, taste and outlook are concerned, he 
has more in common with the conservative 
aristocrat of England than middle-class Liberal 
and Labour Parties,” P. 156. 


ferably such laidar, 

direoHoti should be entirely IoIhui. > S^t 
unless these lara Indian at least Ifae iut^t 
pat^ the goods {Ufodooed eauBot bh 
considered Swadeshi. O the a^d 

the raw materials be also Isdiim, 
be a matter for saiisfaotibn. But as. India 
does not mannfaoinre most kinds maefai- 
nery, the use of maohinery atade riktspad 
has to be allowed, and there is no harm in 
using imported raw materials also, where 
necessary. But foreign machinery ought 
not to be allowed to be exhibited in a 
Swadeshi exhibition. 

Crusade against the City Oolles'e 
fJi£ Amrita Baxar Patnka, which is a 
paper owned and conducted by Hindus, 
writes :— 

No student will be admitted into any of the 
Colleges in the Punjab unless he signs a pledge, 
at the time of admission, that he will take no 

E art in political activities of any kind as long as 
e IS a Btndent of that college. If stndents In the 
Pnnjab have any sense of self-respect they will 
give a wide berth to Government Colleges. But 
we are not very sangnine, for we find that, in 
Calontta, Colleges from which students have been 
expelled or otherwise punished for participation 
m politics continue to draw as before a large 
number of students while all the fnry is reserved 
for a College, the politics of which has ail along 
been .ardent nationalism, but which had the 
temerity to claim some indnlgence for the 
religious faith of its fonnders and conduotors. 

The college referred to is the City College 
of Calcutta. 

Our contemporary adds: 


The Next Congress Exhibition 

The papers are discussing what things 
are to be allowed to be exhibited in the uext 
Congress Exhibition in Calcutta. It is, we 
suppose, correct to assume that these latter- 
day Congress Exhibitions are Swadeshi exhi- 
Mtions. If so, evidently only those things ought 
to be exhibited there which are Swadeshi. In 
the widest sense—a sense which would suit the 
purposes of the foreign administrators and 
exploiters of India alike, everything made in 
India Is Swadeshi. Bat there ik another 
meaning of Swadeshi more acceptable to 
Indians imd more in accord with the spirit 
of the Swadeehi mevemeni Mind is supmrior 
to matter and raM to materials. In India 
that alone is a genuine Swadeshi artiole 
which is produced % a eombinatiou of Indian 
skilled and unskilled labour, Indian capital 
and ladiau direction and management Pre¬ 


'There are colleges in which the hearing of 
lectures on the scripture of the religion to which 
the college bebngs is made compulsory for all 
students and where even in the gener^ classes 
pangent criticism is made of other religions and 
from where politics is banned. But these oollegas 
have all along challenged the stndents to do 
their worst witii impunity. How to pxplain this 
when we remember the cnoade against another 
inoffensive denominational coiiege ? The matter 
is one of psychological specubtion. Peo^e who- 
are themselves weak have an inriinotive derira to- 
persecnte otiters who are weak like them. TheM- 
very people will, however, avoid tricing up thei 
challenge of the strong. The well-known story 
of 'Brahma* and the depntation of goats readily 
comes to mind. 

The "ihOCfensive denominational college", 
referred to above is the City College. 

In the prospectus of the C. M. 8.8L 
Paul's College in Calontta, which is given 
to ril students who waat to Join 
foUowing sentence, fmmed within two 
tfddc black tepr^hi lines, occurs under th* 
hckding, ''Relioious lAfe and T«»/iMinfli** 
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oonfdenae ia the matter o( 
w . gtren to,ait stadeata; bat 


In the Citj College and in the Ram Hofann 
Roy Hosted {tnd messes attached to it, *{aU 
liberty of ocnsoienoe in the matter of i^sonal 
derotioDs” has always beer given to aU 
stadents, the only restriction being that in 
the Ram Mohan Roy Hostel no acts of 
corporate worship which are contrary to 
Brahmo principles have been allowed. The 
City College has, however, agreed to open an 
“attached mess” for orthodox stadents of any 
sect where they may perform corporate acts 
of worship according to their faith, provided 
at least thirty such students of a sect apply 
for this privilege. In the City College, nn- 
like some Christian Colleges where “hearing 
of lectures on the scriptures” “is made 
compulsory for all students,” there is no 
compulsory attendance at any kind of reli¬ 
gions lecture or service. 

But in spite of these differences between 
the City College and some Christian Col¬ 
leges all the fury of some self-consti¬ 
tuted defenders of the Hindu faith is re- 


Hjihiir^ Sir Maaindta (%andra Nundf ; Snbhas 
Chondn Bose ; Mahamahopadhy^y Bandit Durga 
Charan Sanimyi^irths ; Piavapads Moi Rrishna 

te amy; Rd Dwarakmiath Chdcravat# Bdiadur ; 

nato Ifukhenee, M. L. C.: Hou^ Lokenath 
Mukhenae ; Prof. Jitandwlal Binene& M. A., B. L. 
M. L. u; Bunaa Ciunsm Banen'ee: <1. 0. Banerjee: 
Biimr Chandra Singfaa; Dr. Promotha Nath Nondy; 
Mr. D. P. Khaiten; Dr-,, Baridbaraa Mukherjee : 
Hemendra Nath Sen; Saut^h Kumar Bose; 
Saviraj Siva Nath SanJyotiprosad Sarbadhioary; 
Prabhnd^al Eimatoingh^ M. L. C.; K^ijdsh 
Chandra Chakrabarty; GtoUada Chandra Dey 
Roy; Swamy Jnammanda. 

We need not etamine lie oft- 
repeated and repeatedly ocnttidieteil false 
allegations contained in the ^appeal,” that 
relating to donatiOna being quito sufficient 
for our purpose, as it is A 
simple arithmetio. 

We cannot hold the geatiemen whose 
names are printed above responsible for 
making false statements, as we do not know 
whether all or any of them have really 
signed the “appeal” But if any of them 
have really done so after reading it, they 
are guilty of making false statements, some 
or all, it may be, nnconsoionsly. 


served for the City College! The explanation 
implied but not expressed in words in the 
passages quoted above from the Amrita 
Bazar PatriJca, is that these crusaders and 
their followers are not exactly heroes. 

They have, in addition, little regard for 
truth. 

The student crusaders and some of 
their leaders started by stating that of 
the total amount subscribed for the 
City College mote than 75 per cent, was 
subscribed by Hindus, and that the contribu¬ 
tion made by Brahmos was insignificank This 
statement has been repeatedly contradid:ed. It 
was contradicted for the last time in the Asadh 
number of Prabasi (published on the 14th June 
last), which published a full list of the principal 
donors and showed that more than two-thirds 
of the total amonnt was sabsoribed by 
Brahmos and the balance by persons belong¬ 
ing to the Hindu, Christian, Muslim and Sikh 
oommunitieB. But the falsehood is repeated in 
“An Appeal to Brahmo Samaj and College 
Authorities”, published in the Ainrita Bazar 
Patrika of June 22 last This “appeal” has 
been issued over the names of the following 
pewsonsf— 

Mahamahopsdhyay Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna; 
MMiamahopadhyay Audit Laksbman Sastri tovid; 
Mahamabotiadhyay Pandit BamaohannNyayacharya; 


Soviet Busaian Opposition to Asian 

Nationalism and Pan-Asian Movement 

The Chinese Students' Monthly for March, 
1928, published an excellent article on 
“National and Colonial Revolution” by V. J. 
Lenin. This article contained several valua¬ 
ble and interesting excerpts from the writings 
and speeches of Lenin dealing with the 
colonial and national revolutionary movements. 
The following extracts will give the funda¬ 
mental principles on which the Soviet authori¬ 
ties are interested in supporting the cause of 
nationalism in Asian countries and opposing 
it (nationalism) and the Pan-Asian Movement 

It is necessary to combat the Pan-Islam and 
Pan-Asiatie and similar tendencies which strive 
to combine the struggle agmnst European and 
American imperialism with the growing poww of 
Turkish and Japanese imperialism, of the nobuity, 
large landlords, the priesthood, etc. 

Articnlarly necessary is itto give special support 
to the peasant movemente inli^ward connmes 
against bU manifestations or survivals of feodabam. 
Efforts must be mide to make the peasant mov^ 
meot assume a mote revolutionaiv oharaoter and 
wherever possible to combine the, pearats ana 
all the exploited in &)vtet8 and m thto way to 
biwg about the closest possible amance t^weeu 
the West E^pean Communist. iwoletmlat Nra ^ 
revolutionary peasant movement ,in the m 
the ootoaiea and bookwaid oountiies gsnenmy- 
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It is aeOesBvy nsoloM^ ^ combat tiib 
attempts made to laiiKt BoO'Caamamat revolu> 
tk^ry liberation teodaw^ in backward conntries 
in Oonununist ookna. It is dofy of the 
ComraBnist IstemsitioBctl, to sappoit tie revola- 
tiona!? movements Jn eoloniea aod badraard 
ocraatries only for• the pncpose of enabling the 
elements of fniire peoletanaa pwties, Oommunistio 
not only in name, in all backward countries, to 
be sronped and treined to recognise their special 
taste of fighting tie bourgeois democratic move-* 
mmit 10 each coontry. The Communist Interns- 
tioiw must enter into temporary agreements and 
eyjsn _ ulianws with the bourgeois demoersoy in 
oolohies imd backward countries, bnt most not 
merge ^iwth it, but preserve tiie absolute 
uHtopendteoe of the proletarian movement, even 
in Us,most rudimentary form. 

It u necessary peraistently to explain to and 
eji^e before the masses of the toilers, parti- 
onlgrly of the backward countries and nations, 
the systematic deceit which the imperialist powers, 
aidod by the privileged classes or the oppressed 
countries, wrpetuate by setting up alleged 
poutioally independent states which in fact are 
completely dependent upon them economically, 
financially and in a military sense. In contem¬ 
porary international conditions, there is no 
salvation for the dependent and; weak nations 
Mcept in an alliance of Soviet Republics.— 
rI™ National and Colonial Question 

It must be recognised that the Soviet 
Russian Government in the past supported 
the Tarkish NalionitUsts nnder the leadership 
of Mostapha'*Eemal Pasha, and also the 
Chinese Nationalists under the leadership of 
Cbiai^ Kai Sbek and others. Bat trne to the 
principle of "fighting the bourgeois ^mocra- 
tic move/hient in each country,'’ the Soviet 
agents’ aotivitim have proved to be disrup¬ 
tive of nationalist solidarity both in iSirkey 
ai^d China. There is much talk about estab¬ 
lishing a socialist government in India and 
internationai solidarity witii the sodalists 
and oommnniste of the world. But the thing 
that should receive the foremost attention of 
Indian nationalists is national solidarity. 

T. B. 

There is a tendency noticeable among 
some of onr political and lidmor leaders of 
seeking the peettniary and political help of 
Soviet Russia. We are against such mendi- 
(mnoy and political allianee. The Soviet 
leaders are at hecct opposed to nationalism. 
They are as much interested in promoting 
oiass straggle as the British antoorsts and 
exploittes are fn the longevity of religions 
dissensions in India. 

Nor ard tre i« favour of'allying ourselves 
with the BiitiiiA Tkade Unions or the British 
Labour Party. We do not hd^eve in the 
disintmmstediare of these :M>d other siinilar 


bodies in othet Earopean oonnlite ,, s 
welfare must dejiend.oh her wai^Djg „ 

to stand op their own 1^.—SiRtor JbC 

. ■ ■amik' ■ 

Bacoa Uaiyersitjr (Ameadmsn^ Sill 

A short BUI to amend the Dacea 
Boiverdty Aet has been published in the ^ 
Calcutta Ornette of the 7th Jane, 1928. 
As stated in its Objects and Reasons, witii 
one exception, the BiH deiUs with minor 
matters. The material ' amendment is in 
clause 5, which seeks to take away an 
important academic matter from tite control 
of the teachers of the University. 

The constitution of tiie University of 
Dacca is materially different from that of 
Calcutta. The Dacca University Oonrt, 
unlike the Caicntta Senate, is a purely 
advisory body, the acted management of 
the University being vested in the Mxeoutive 
Council. The Academic Connoil has, as its 
name implies, power to deal with academic 
matters only. As the soul responsibility for 
finance rests with the Executive Council, 
not a Rirthing can be spent by anybody 
without its sanction, and its decision is final. 
At present, it consist of 18 members, 9 of 
whom are non-teachers. The Academic 
Council now consists of about 20 members, 
all of whom except the Librarian are 
teachers. 

Section 20, danse (c) of the Dacca 
University Act, 1920, runs thus— 

"The Executive Council shall, subject to the 
Mwera conferred by this Act on the Vice- 
Chancellor, regulate and determine all matters 
concerning the University in accordance with this 
Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances; 

Provided that no action shall be taken by the 
Executive Council in respect of the fees paid to 
examiners and the emoluments of teaohero 
otherwise than on the recommendation of the 
Acadmnio CounoiL” 

It is now proposed to amend this proviso 
by substituting the words "withoilt consulting 
the Academic Connoil ' for the words “other¬ 
wise than on the recommendation df tiie i 
Academic Council.” 

The object of this ehange, as stated in 
the Btateraent of Ohjeote . and Reasons, is 
to ‘mate it clear ttet the find word about 
fees to be paid to examinere uid the 
emoiumeate of teaohere ahaU red nd 
with the loademio Connoil but with the . 
Executive OounoU.’’ fAto i» not oorr&a. 
For, by the Aot, as It now stands, the fiail 
word dres rest wtth ite Eneoutise Cranett"* • 
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the pwisteo tiM J«()a4e»io I^oboS 

^ iattiata fine mal ot)9Mit i«id 

afieot of : tlir «iBmidmeDf> it ; ti> tate 4rii|iv 
tiiit pttveri and lo fi^ tiift Bx«entir« 
€oaac^ oot Jiefeiy ^ fioal vord bat alto 
tlu fbstiinrocd ia as aoadeoiic matter. 

We ^cannot find aay reasonable 
gnmad foe this change. The Bxeontive 
GoanoilM^ready has the absolute po^ei of 
preyenting the Academic Conncil—a body 
of tMohere—from kipropeiiy raising their 
own emolntnents. On the other hand, the 
Mxeentive Ocnncil, faidf of which consists of 
Bon.teaohers, cannot raise the emoluments 
of any profeesorship, ieotnreship, etc., unless 
the body of teachers take the initiative. 
This system of mutual check, is, in onr 
opinion, eminently desirable in the case 
of a aniversity like that of Dacca. We 
know of at least three instances in which 
an attempt to import fat-salaried European 
teachers bad to be given up on aeoonut 
of the oppoMtion of the Academic 
Council. 

In the Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
it is said that “this was certainly the 
opinion of the Calcutta University Commi¬ 
ssion.” We confess, we are not certain 
about the matter. The Commission recom- 
ended for the re-constituted Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity on Academic Council of 80 to 100 
members, and the suggestion of the Commis¬ 
sion on this point \,see Vol. IV. Chapter 
XXXVII, para 46, page 393 of the Report) 
was made with reference to this unwieldy 
body. The Dacca University Act (Schedule, 
Clause 5X however, proyides for a much 
smaller Academic CounoU. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to suppose that the Legis- 
tnre deliberately departed from the snggesiion 
of the Commission as to the powers of the 
Academic Conncil of Dacca. That this is so, 
will appeu hum: oitoeT'provisions of the 
Act. 

When tt»s Act was passed, it was hoped 
that the predominant dement in the Aca¬ 
demic Council would bo European. The 
Nathan Committee had recommended that 
tile staff should contain about 43 membere 
u! the I. E. 8. rank, some of whom were 
to have salanes ranging from Bs. 1,800 to 
80(». On the other hand, it was apprehended 
tiist the feecntive Counoil would contain 
is fairly strong Indian element. It was 
eppaiently- t^oughf undesirable tb give such 
Sa Easoptive ‘ Council ®e power of 
isttiative ae^ be tite cmolnmeute of teebhers, 


ha .i^efeieaoe to the Euko^Bao Academic 
OousoB, that Jie Awdemio 

Council of Dacca now oofwti^-(wi^ one 
exception) of Indij^S only, is surely no 
ground for curtailing its power. 



Baud Briitiap Annifersary. 

&aha jPhitap Chitore has^^ w 

unqualified homage bi^nSe be fought for the 
freedom of hif eountry. As a %hter for 
freedom, he should be lov^ aAd reveied by 
all lovers of liberty, whatever baliKieu mr 
race may be. Though we ate ^ bi^vers in 
caste, either in theory or ip pn^oe, we 
respect Rana Fra^ also for opposing the 
practice of some Rajput Princes giving their 
daughters or slstem in marriage to the 
Mughals. For snoh marriages wme conteaeted 
as a means of effecting the social conqnest 
of the Hindus to stabilise and consolidate 
their political conquest by the Mughals. We 
call such marriages social conquest, because 
there was no equality between hnabaud and 
wife in them—all the issue of snoh marriages 
becoming automatioally Muhammadan. If 
some Rajput men coidd and did take Mnghal 
wives, and their offspring became Hindu 
Rajputs, these inter-commsiral marriages 
would have worn a somewhat different aspect. 
Marriages in which the cult and oultnies Of 
the contracting parties are different are n(^ 
desirable, in car opinion. 


Delay in the Delivery ef Postal Articles 

Dr. Besant's complaint that some of her 
letters are not delivered or are delayed in 
delivery has received attention in the press, 
because she is prominent in tiie public eye. 
But such things are by no means »re. 
The editor of this Review received 8 letter 
from the Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland, dated the 
3rd April. 1928, advising actual despatch of the 
mannsoript of a book by "registered first- 
class nridi'^ on tiiat date. The letter wm 
received du the ^9tii of April, but the 
packet ot^tedning the madusoript vras 
deKvered Cfi the May, that is, a loit- 
night later I^lay in the delivery of UteiMy 
contributions to the Modem Review sent 
certain eollttiftMriCrs from abrOad is UMial. 
Unless postal articles sent from abioaid are 
regi6teied,the date of delivery can not beprovW. 
Per -in’ (Jaleulta (we do not know whit the 
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tnaotioe is elsewhere) ordinary foreign letters 
do not bear any post-mark indicaSng the 
day and hour of dailvety. 

ITaemploymest is Bengal, and 
», Hifli Education 

Statements relating to the finanoiai con^ 
dition of the Calcutta University have 
appeared in many papers, in some cases 
with comments on the same. We also feel 
bound to contribute our quota ot comments. 
Before proceeding to do so, we wish to 
draw the attention of the reader to some 
remarks on the subject which have appeared 
in the Bengalee. It writes :— 

A somewhat anrions situation has arisen at the 
University on aocoant of its rapidly growing 
espenditare and diminishing income. The Post- 
Graduate Department shows a forty per cent, 
falling off of its students and the University Law 
College of at least thirty-three per cent. The 
‘students’ fees which are a large source of income 
have thus decreased ; on the other hand, the in¬ 
creased emolnments of teachers in these depart¬ 
ments as well as other commitments have led to 
an abnormal growth ot expenditure. The reason 
for the decline in the number of students is easily 
discovered, not in the alleged unpopularity of Mr. 
JadunathSarkar. as was foolishly done by "forward”, 
but in the unemployment problem. 

That the decrease in the number of 
students is not in the least due to the 
alleged unpopularity of Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, 
is quite true. But neither is it due solely 
or mainly to the nnemployment problem. 
That problem has existed for at least more 
than a decade and was discovered long ago. 
It is not a year-old or two or three years 
old problem that it should now suddenly 
affect the number of students. 

It is not merely in the post-graduate 
departments or in the university law college 
that there has been a falling-oil in the 
number of students. The number of candi¬ 
dates for the Matriculation, I. A., I. Sc., B. A. 
and B. Sa examinations has also fallen, and 
the number of B. A.’8 and B. Sa’s has 
consequently decreased. That in itself would 
naturally mean a diminished enrolment in 
the university classes. The decrease in the 
number of under-graduate candidates for 
examinations is dne partly to the-fact that 
the nniversity no longer, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, pursues tee “ideal” of having as large a 
number of candidates and passing as mwy 
of teem as possible, irrespective of their 
intellectoal attainments. Of course, the evil 


has not been killed yet, it has bees otdlf 
sootcdied Thu reason fmr the Stetwhite 
artificial inflation in the number of candidates 
and passes is to be found in the fact that 
the larger that number, the largmr was to be 
the fee-income and the income from the 
sale of the nniversity pnblioations prescribed 
for the examinations, tens providing ample 
resonroes for patronage, nepotism and 
favoritism. 

There are critics who seem to consider 
the spread of secondary, collegiate and 
university education as the only or the main 
oanse of the unemployment problem in 
Bengal. That is not a correct view. Do 
matrionlates who never graduate, do 
graduates who never pass the M. A., M. 
8c. or B. L. examinations, get plenty of 
jobs ? Or, are there plenty of jobs for 
even absolutely illiterate Bengalis ? The 
unemployment problem in Bengal would 
remain at least as acute as now even if ail 
the schools, colleges and nniversities were 
closed to-morrow. The number of the really 
unemployed would in that case remain sub¬ 
stantially the same, though there might be 
an apparent decrease in their number owing 
to there being lOss applications for clerkships, 
etc. 

That foreigners and non-Bengali Indians 
in large numbers can earn a decent living and 
even get enormously rich in Bengal shows 
that money can be made here by Bengalis also, 
provided they would turn their bands and 
their minds to all those avocations which make 
others well-to-do or wealthy. Scotland, 
England, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
U. S. A., Japan, Germany, etc., from which 
foreigners ootne to Bengal to exploit its 
resources, and become rich, have all popu¬ 
lations proportionately far more literate 
than Bengal, and the number of Universities 
in those countries is larger in proportion to 
their population than in Bengal. But in 
those oountries there is ample provision 
for teohnioal, indnstriid and technological 
training, which is not the case here. It 
is some times asserted that in Bengid 
secondary ednoation is more widespread 
than even in England. Those who say so 
are misled by the name “secondary”. The 
pupils in the highest classes of Bengal 
secondary sohoola know less than the pupils 
in the highest classes of English eiementery 
schools, generaliy aged 14 or 15, which is 
due in part to the fact that our secondary 
eehool children have to learn mostly through 
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th» w«diiam of k foreign toagae^ To Bm«t 
«t a aoupsrttira estinnEie of the oamlrar 
of ohlldrea of a oertaia age possessed of 
a oeilain amoant of knowledge ia 
Bogland aad Beogal, one shooldi therefore, 
take the enrolment in the highest classes 
in elementary schools in England and that 
in the highest classes in secondary schools 
in Beng^. 

Bat that is a digression. What we 
drive at is that in order to solve the pro* 
blem of nnemployment in Bengal, it is not 
necessary to aim at diminishing the number 
of ednoational institutions and students. 
What is necessary is to have in addition a 
snffioient number of institutions for technical, 
indastrial and technological training, as is 
the case in all progressive Western countries 
and in Japan. In order to solve the problem 
of unemployment, there should be a variety 
of careers. For that there should be adequate 
commercial and industrial development, for 
which the State in India should do at least 
as much as the Japanese Government has 
done in Japan. 

Above all, the educated people of Bengal 
should be cured of their excessive preference 
for clerical jobs and the lepl profession. 
The people of Western countries have pros¬ 
pered, because they have combined in their 
ideals of manhood those of homompiens (the 
man who knows or who is wise) and homo 
faher (the man who can make things). 
Figuratively speaking, they are devoted both to 
Minerva and to Vulcan. 

As for the illiterate people of Bengal, 
Bgrionltara is at present their mainstay. 
There are also nnmerons landless nnakilled 
labourers who support themselves with 
difficulty by doing odd jobs when they can 
get them. But neither agrionltnre, nor 
such casual work can be sufficient for such 
a numerous population. Agriculture must be 
improved and extended. That would depend on 
agricnltaral ednoation, ^ity of tennre and the 
hnanoing of agrionlture by facilities for 
obtaining loans on easy terms. Irrigation 
is also reqnired, particularly in the West 
Bengal districts, where Government has 
been ^ilty of criminal neglect in allowing 
the ancient irrigation works tiy become nse- 
less and in not providing new facilities for 
irrigation. The landless labourers can get 
suffioient work only if there be an adequate 
development of manufactaring indnstries 
in the provinoe. Even then, however, these 
peieone would not be able to work unleei 


mtoda aad kala-azar are stamped, out in 
the prorinoa For a people devitalized by 
attaoim yadons diseases for daeades, nay 

S aerations, can never work aa hard as 
lourers belonging to regions v«re these 
diseases have not dose such bavoe for sash 
long periods. 

e , 

Superftuity <?) of Fosf^raduate 
Maobinery id 

The BmigaUe, which w Std sow a days 
exactly what its name signifies says, withont 
any note of r^ret that we can dete^ in the 
statement that, “as stadeats are fidling off in 
the way they have been doing in twsant years, 
the Post-Graduate Department will have to be 
closed down.” We hope and teost it will 
not have to be closed down. In the opinion 
of this cynical Calcutta dally. 

It was rather a Kenerons-minded error to have 
started a separate Post-Graduate Department ,* on 
the Arts side at least it certainly was. Benffal 
cannot live on idealism alone or on a pursuit of 
culture for its own sake. For a poverty-stricken 
province like Beogal the money value of a d^ee 
can never be a secondary factor. A Post-Graduate 
course must be the aHair of a handful of earnest 
and solvent students. There never is earnestness 
and solvency enough amoM our Bengalee students 
to justify two separate Post-Gb’adnate machinery 
at two different centres in Bengal. Ednoational 
efficiency consistent with Bengal’s present-day 
conditions can only be secured by strengthening 
the courses and increasing the value of the B. A. 
degree and not by taking away two years of'^every 
student’s Ufa almost compulsorily, by getting him 
to make up for a poor B. A. degree by au at least 
showy M. A. d^ree. The Vioe-Chaneellor mnat 
make this his chief duty; he will be judged by ffie 
posterity according to the degree to which he 
succeeds in taking away unreality and pomposity 
from Bengal’s higher education. 

It need not be discussed whether Die 
starting of a separate Post-Graduate Depart-- 
ment was a geuerons-minded act ; but a 
mistake it certainly was noi Fo journal 
has tried more than the Modern Beviow to 
expose the nepotism, favouritism, plagiarism, 
sham research, etc., of which the history of 
the Post-Graduate Department has fainished 
examples, and Conseqaently none has been 
oalnmniated go much, fiat it has never 
denied and can never deny that this depart* 
ment has really done much for the oauga of 
the advanoemement of learning and of 
gennine research. Men like Sir J. G, 'Sogg 
and Sir P. 0. 'Bay won fame as resesroitns 
not because of bat in spite of the oondifioas 
of work of the Government eduoiyUon depart- 
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wfaare the color Ijff keeps (i»wn 
stmg^lDg mwit ^eVen Qtk#. So thet it is 
Psi^hffiBafioally eorteot to say that more re- 
eeareh woit of t geoaine oharaoter stands 
to the credit of the Post^Oradaate Depart- 
inetJt of the Oaiodila Dniverei^ during the 
ten years of its existence (1917-1927) than 
that which stands to the credit of the Bengal 
Edocation Department during the seventy yeai^ 
which itave passed since the foundation of 
the Caioutto University. The Post-Oradnate 
Department has encouraged the spirit of re- 
•MTOh even among its students, which has 
Sot %een the case with our coiieges. It is not 
entirely irrelevant to state here that the I £. 
S. men and many P. E. S. men have drawn 
higher salaries than the generality of post¬ 
graduate teachers. It should also be borne 
in mind that the Post Graduate Department, 
which has been always entiiely under Indian 
control, bas proved beyond doubt the high 
ioteJlectual and educational capacity of 
Indian teachers to a degree and to an 
extent which the Government Education 
Department and the Colleges do not give 
facilities for proving and have never done so. 

Hence we earnestly hope that the Post- 
Graduate Department will continue to exist 
to promote the cause of learning and high 
cdueation. 

But in order that it may do so, it must 
get rid of “duffers,” of superfluous men and 
of ciagiaiists. Those who have opposed all 
reform have been and are its worst enemies. 

We will turn now to the adjective 
“generous-minded.” We have not got the 
exact figuiea before us now to be able to 
say who have given most for the Post- 
Graduate Department^the Government or 
the pwple. The people have given large 
sums in the shape of endowments, examina¬ 
tion fees, tuition fees, prioM of text-books 
puUisbed by the University, etc. And what 
the Government hasgfiven has also come from 
the pocketa of the people. 

The starting of the Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ment, even “on the Arts side,” was “certain¬ 
ly” not a mistafce. It cannot he said that 
even the Smenee side is not open to criticism, 
j^t the Arts’side’has given more scope for 
‘“patronage^’ of an injurtotta obaraeter, 
becarlBe, whereas in the Sdence College 
ho one min he a teacher of Phywet or of 
Chemistry - who has not taken a degree in 
these brannbes, on the Arts side there have 
been and are 8^l>made, patron-made and 
s^-oonstitnted teaebSM and Tesearcbers in 


aneient and modern lri«lt<^ eelSMiHos, 
anthropology, omerent Indian iMgtaggeB, 
Indian philosophy, etc. Bat even Ito pstiaehee 
of these prodigies ahonld not blind one to 
the existence “on tije Arts sMe^ of real 
scholars and good teaoheis. 

“Bengal cannot live on, idealism ido&’e cm 
on a pursuit of oultnre tor itt own sate," 
Can any other province of Indimoan any other 
country, do so ? Can or should Bengd live 
on the negation of idlealisui and on a pursuit 
of money-making alone ? Both idealism and the 
practical spirit are required. Neither culture 
nor business enterprise is a superfluity in 
any country. But while the abolition of 
the Post-Graduate Department may setiousijy 
affeot Bengal’s idealism and culture to some 
extent, it is not certain that such a step will 
promote practicality and business. 

Bengali students are generally poor and 
are not solvent in the sense ui having com¬ 
fortable bank balances. But even in countries 
and provinces which sfre not “poverty- 
stricken” like Bengal, bas it ever been the 
case, is it the case even now, that the most 
earnest and capable stndents have come 
from the wealthier classes? Even in rich 
oountries the money value of a degree 
is never a secondary factor to a large 
proportion of studentm It is not axiomatic 
that “a Post-Graduate coarse must be 
the affair of a handful of earnest and 
solvent stndents.’’ In the progressive ooun- 
tries of the world, those who pursue post¬ 
graduate studies are not a handful. In 
Bengal, we do not know what proportion 
of post-graduate students are earnest, 
but the proportion of solvent men among 
them may be asoeitained by enquiring how 
many, if any, of them are beggars and 
loafers without ostmisible means of livelihood 
and thieves. * 

Bengm has bean lightly called a “po- 
verty-stridcCn provittcc”, a»d‘ that is in- 
direotiy ufVed as a gtcmw fot depriving It 
of its PoBt-GradUate Dapaettment. But if the 
British Governmeut Ih fudia, Which exteamed 
ite empire in Ure oounhry very lo^Iy with 
the of Bengal’s revenues, and whhm 
even now eonaotis more Tevecue ih Bengal 
than in any other province, does its dnty to 
poor bnt most revenae-yieiding Bengal, then ' 
it can easily maintsin its Pon-Graduata De- 
pertmehtA The following figures fufr' 199^ 

25, the latest available, wHl mtew 'tind; both 
absolutely and rmatively ’ tU population^ 
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k ik edoealKRisl 

€h]vt Edaostiaiiid 
_ljcp«idih«& ; 
Bs. 1,71.38,518 
„ 1,84,47,105 
„ ].33.83.96» 
1.72.28,490 
., 1,18,34.364 . 


OarsnMiMmt k BkgMdlf 
expeikBsse kvBeDgaL 
Proviai!a;> Pomilatioa. 

Madw . ; 42.318.985 

Bomtey 19,348.219 
BenMl 46,693.530 
U. £ i '45.376.787 
Pooiab 20,6^,024 

Tit® Bfitlflh adniDistrators of India haT®, 
inteQ^oaalk or unintoDtionally, kept the 
pnhlio excheqoerof Bengal “poverty-stricken,” 
thoQ|^ SB a miloh-oow she is not deemed 
poverty-stricken. It is the dn^ of these admi¬ 
nistrators to feed the province ednoationally 
and in other ways to an adequate extent 
Moreover, as Ben^ral is poverty-stricken, 
the European and fat-salaried Indian Go¬ 
vernment servants here should draw lower 
salaries than elsewhere. 

Though Bengal is a poverty-stricken 
province so far as its native Bengali popu¬ 
lation is concerned, the foreign and non- 
Bengali Indian indnstrialists, merchants, 
traders and other exploiters here grow 
wealthy;—they are not poverty-stricken. 
Should not they be among the educational 
benefactors of Bengal? How many, if any, 
among them are so? If they did their duty, 
Bengal would not be hard put to it, to 
maintain its Post-Graduate classes. 

The majority of rich Bengalis also have 
done little for the cause of the highest edu¬ 
cation in Bengal. 

It has been said that “there never is 
earnestness and solvency enough among our 
Bengali students to justify two separate 
Post-Graduate machinery at two different 
centres in Bengal.” We do not know the 
shop where solvency-meters and earnestness- 
meters can be had. So we must needs ad¬ 
mit that we cannot refute the argument of onx 
contemporary. Bat as DeTeftheiess, we have 
onr donbts we have to point ont that the 
United Provinces of Agra and Ondh hwe five 
nniversities, four unitary and one affiliating, 
all of which have the right to teach up to 
postgraduate atandard 84 which they do. We 
have also to point out that in the Madras 
Presidency (flxolnding the Indian States of 
Mysore Hyderabad, whioh have Unirar- 
sikea of thek own) thmee are two Universities 
teaching up to post-gcadnate standards and 
tlmifl te going to be anothsx richly 
en^wed one tA Chidambaram. So, there, 
i} no objeotioB to there bmmg more 
tlMm two, sepMute postgraduate maohi&ery 
at more than two centres in .toe Ui P, 


aad:,:k'; -"Madras.;''.: hdt 'Saobv-r''amage- 
msiks ere bml lmr Bengal, beoause there are 
few earn 38t and solvent post-giadoi^ ahidents 
imkie-moet poverty-atrioken proviaoe, 

"■'iMt US go to a foreign oonntry. Sc^and 
with a popnlidiUa of less than five raiilions 
(a® against itmre than d^ miUieas in Bei^al) 
has four nniveisitiBs teaehing up to pot^ 
gfadutte standards. We know, it wiU b®' 
said that the Soots are a thrifty, earnest and 
solvent people, and > 80 ; toey inay have tour 
centres of poStgradni^ tea<toing. M in 
1901 Andrew Carnegie gave £2,0^,000 lor 
the Scottish Unirersitise, “/hr (among otoer 
objects) paying the Univenitig fies of 
students Scottish bom or of Scottish detrac¬ 
tion.’’ If Scottish stn dents are aU solvent, 
why did hard-headed Carnegie give away his 
hard-earned money for the free Univertity 
ednoatioD of all of them ? Did he want to 
pour oil over oily heads, as the Bengali 
adage goes ? Perhaps at least a considerable pro¬ 
portion of Scottish stndents are not “solvent, ” 
and yet, wonder of wonders, nobody has 
questioned their right to have free Univer¬ 
sity ednoation up to any standard they 
like ! 

We have no objection to the Vioe- 
Chanoellor inoreasing the value of the 
Bachelor’s degree. But even when it has 
been made more valnable, there is no reason 
why the Master’s and Debtor’s degrees and 
their examinations should be scrapped. 
Are there no British or other oocidental 
Universities wito “valuable” BacAelor’a 
degrees which have higher degrees also ? 
Our inspired contemporary should be ready 
with its answer. 

After having made a wholesale pronounce¬ 
ment against two centres of F,-G. teaching, 
our contemporary relents and becomes very 
kind to the P.-G., Boience side; and to the- 
endowed chairs of the Arts side. Let them 
remain, it says. Why ? Beoansa, for one i^sg, 
being endowed, they cannot be abolished! “Bat 
there is no reason why departments suoh as 
English, History and Eoonomios sfaUnM con¬ 
tinue to be sopsmte depar^mite.” It it 
snggeeted that M. A. claases in titeee tbrsn: 
subjeuBts and “some of the sister” snbjetto should 
be hransferred to “the leading OoBeges in, the 
city.” The «i^ leading Collates in CMonttn 
professing to be oompetoot to teach all these 
subjects up to the M. A. aice the Pre^enoy 
and toe Scottish Chontoes Colleges. Bo. to* ' 
suggesBon comes to this that the higher Atts 
teaching shonld be placed .under Bnlish 
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bmeancTatic asd Scottish missionary control, 
soIndian edamitioiial talent may not 
ham free and fttR scope. 

There are endow»l chairs in most of the 
spbjeots referred to aboTe. With their. 
cissseB transferred to some Colleges, are the 
oconpants of these choirs to be like capitals 
without sliafts and bases ? That would indeed 
be a very originsl style of aoademio architec¬ 
ture ! 

Both as teachers and examiners, the best 
professors of the Colleges should be certainly 
ipited to take their part in University work. 
Neither “youngsters,” who have been sneered 
at. nor “old fosals,” who are also at times 
sneered at, should be condemned as forming 
a class of aoademio Brahmans. The services 
of all should be utilised according to their 
capacity, as far as necessary and practicable. 


Wanted, Economy in Calcutta 
University 

We have always been for economy in the 
Calcutta University. If the University had not 
been, as it is now, in dire need of funds, if its 
coffers bad been overflowing with cash, we should 
still liave been against wasteful expenditure. 
But economy is all the more necessary now, 
because there ■ is not enough available 
luoney even for necessary expenses, not to sneak 
of extravagant expenditure. And economy 
is possible. It bas become necessary, be¬ 
cause the artificially impoverished Bengal 
Government will not help the University to 
the extent desired, unless forced to, which 
there is no available means of doing; nor will 
the Govemmect of India do so, unless 
compelled to do so, which also there is 
no available means of doing;—though 
both the governments ought to sup¬ 
ply the just requirements of the premier uni¬ 
versity in the artificially impoverished pro¬ 
vince of Bengal. All the internal resources 
of the University have been 'exploited to the 
full. The income from examination fees and 
otiier fees has been decreasing and will still 
further decrease in the coming year. With 
the decrease in the number of candidates 
for examinations the income from tbe sale 
of university publications has decreased and 
will diminish further. Nothing substantial 
would be gained by increasing tbe rate of 
tuition fees in the Fost-gradnate classes, 

the number of post-graduate students 
is falling r^idly. 


One has, therefore, to see how enpeuses 
can be cut down without impairing effibiauoy. 

The post of oontroBer of examka^ous 
with a separate ofiice and staff was created 
a decade ago in order to hoodwink tbe 
public as to the real cause of the repeated 
leakages of question papers engineered during 
the Vice-Chancellorship of Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikary. No such separate high officer, 
office and staff were necessary. The leakages 
were doe not to the absence of these para¬ 
phernalia, but to other causes which need 
not be now discussed. If the work of the 
Registrar’s office had grown heavy, the addi¬ 
tion of some more clerks would have quite 
sufficed. We think that, if retrenchment 
cannot be effected immediately, then when 
the term of office of either the present 
Registrar or the present Controller expires— 
whichever may expire first, the posts of 
Controller and Registrar and of assistaut 
Controller and assistant Registrar, and 
their offices should be combined and a 
redaction should be effected in the establish¬ 
ments of both offices. An enquiry should 
be instituted as to whether the two sides of 
the Post-Graduate Department have not any 
superfluous secretaryships, staff, etc. Proper 
auditing is no doubt essentially necessary. 
But a big Accounts staff like the present 
one is not necessary. 

Tbe financial condition and needs of the 
Law College and the Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ments should not be mixed up. They stand 
on different footings. Let us take the Law 
College first. 

Under the scheme of Sir Asntosh Mookher- 
ji, adopted by the Senate, each section of 
100 students is to be placed under the 
charge of two teachers. In 1927, though 
there were only 2300 stadonts, yet inspite 
of protest, 64 lecturers were reappointed. 
In 1928 the nuraher is about 2050; but 
still there has been no reduction of staff and 
expenditure. On the contrary, the cost has 
increased from 206 lakhs in 1^4 to 2'60 
lakhs in 1928-29 ! Four lecturers costing Bs. 
1000 a month are engaged for delivering 
M. L lectures. Now M. L., is only the exa¬ 
mination portion of tbe D, L which ought 
to be gained by seH-study. D. L students do 
not require to be spoon-fed by means of 
lectures. Moreover, for some years past 
only one candidate, in some years none at aU, 
bas beenisnppearingat'tfae M. L. examination, 
and yet the annual expenditure of Bs. 12,000 
is going en ! 




itdiBs 


tiet as now tate some of the nnirersity 
professorships. 

Agriculture is not one of the subjects 
taught in or by the Calcutta University, 
Tet there has been since 1921 a Guru- 
prasad Singh Professor of Agriculture, 
who will hold his post till 1931 at least ! 
The emoluments of this absolute sinecure 
amount to not less than Rs. 6000 per annum, 
perhaps they are at present Es. 9000 per 
annum. So by 1931 the university would 
be out of pocket to the extent of at least 
Rs. 00.000 without getting anything in 
return. What absurdity! What jobbery ! What 
an expensive farce ! 

The Rani Bageswari Professorship of 
Indian Fine Arts, carrying similar emo¬ 
luments, though not such an absolute 
sinecure as the agricultural professorship, is 
nevertheless also supeifluous, as Indian Painting, 
of which the present incumbent is the greatest 
master, or any other fine art as fine art 
is not taught or offered as a subject tor any 
Calcutta University examination. 

The above two supeifluous professorships 
have been instituted under what is known as 
the Khaira Trust. White this sort of wa.stefnl 
expenditure has been going on, the financial 
prospect of the Trust is anything but satis¬ 
factory. It has invested Rs. 3,47,000 at 
6 per cent. When these bonds and mortga¬ 
ges mature (in about 1931) and the money is 
reinvested at 47 p. c. net in 3'/2 p. c. 
(lovernmet. Paper, the income of the Trust will 
be Rs. 25,612, against a permanent annual 
expenditure of Rs. 33,100, or a recurring 
net deficit of Rs. 7,488, which must come 
from the general funds of the University. 
The University also pays out of its general 
funds Rs. 12,000 a year as allowances to 
eke out the salaries of the Professors under 
this Trust. That is, while the Trust will 
yield only Rs. 25,600, the University will 
have to supply an additional Es. 19,488 per 
annum under this head alone. 

We understand that the Hardinge pro¬ 
fessor of Higher Mathematics, drawing Rs. 
15,000 per annum, has or does no teaching or 
lecturing work ! We are not satisfied that the 
superannuated University professor of botany 
and the Sir Rashbehary Ghose professor of 
botany, drawing high salaries, both have or 
do sufficient work for their emoluments. 
We understand that the Carmichael Professor 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
drawing Rs. 12,000 per annum, has not, does 
not do, or is not required to do any work ! 


il3 

On the Arts side there has been undue 
inflation of ourricnla and papers, ^o. History 
has been divided into General, and Ancient 
Indian History. The General has been sub¬ 
divided into 10 special and mutually ex¬ 
clusive sections or 20 papers ; the Ancient 
Indian into 4 sections or 16 papers. Sanskrit 
into 10 groups or 40 papers, Pali into 
4 groups or 16 papers, besides a large variety 
of Asiatic vernaculars in which elaborate 
M. A. courses are supposed to be taught, 
by a full staffs of lecthrers, and a time-table 
provision for teaching every group and 
language is made, irrespective of the likeli¬ 
hood of any class getting students or not. 

In Pali, besides 4 compulsory papers, 
there are four mutually exclusive groups or 
sections of 4 papers, each requiring to be 
taught separately, but only one 6th year 
student in group o. * It is, therefore, 
physically impossible to hold classes in the 
oilier three groups (12 papers), and yet the 
full staff is maintained. The B and D groups 
of Pali 5th year, 1928. are very precarious 
with only one student each. We think under 
the circumstances, adequate arrangements to 
teach only the Pali language should be 
enough. 

The natural consequence of the paucity 
of students in some groups .is that some 
times students are solicited to join a 
particular group or subject to save 

the staff in it. Such teacher cannot be 
very strict in examining such obliging pupils, 
and hence first-classes often get cheap. Some 
times students are induced to join a parti¬ 
cular class in Arts by free tuition being 
given to an inordinate proportion of them 
in some languages all or more than' one-half 
are exempted from payment of their monthly 
tuition charges. And even many of those who 
have in theory agreed to pay are not made to 
pay regularly every month but allowed to ran 
into arrears and finally excused their tuition 
fees. (See the* Minutes of the P.-G. Arts 
Executive Committee of June, 1928 for glaring 
cases). It seems an Andrew Carnegie is 
wanted Sto come to the rescue of these 
classes! In any case the University should 
not keep up a huge show of classes at an 
expenditure which it cannot afford simply 
for a few students of the above description 


* There was a second student admitted at first 
to group A, but he has been absenting himself 
since October, 1927. He ought to be tempted to 
come back to save the staff. 
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whose names are kept on the rolls to provide 
bread for the staff. 

We need not give more details. While 
we are firmly of the opinion that both sides 
of the Post-Gradnated Department ought to 
be maintained, we are equally oonrinced that, 
if they are to be saved, all make-believe 
should be sternly done away with. We 
say this with particular reference to the 
fat-saiaried professors who do no work, or are 
not required to do any. In India in bureau¬ 
cratic parlance retrenchment has usually been 
a synonym for the discharging of a few 
peons or low-salaried clerks. It would be a 
tragic farce if the Calcutta University 
authorities followed this tradition and stopped 
short with doing away with the services 
of a few low-salaried lecturers, teachers and 
clerks, while the big sinecurists continue to 
be able to snap their fingers at them by 
taking shelter behind legal technicalities 
relating to the terms of their appointment and 
by currying favour with the powers that be. 
Those responsible in times past for the 
creation and in recent times for the conti¬ 
nuance of these sinecures, superfluities and 
shams have done the greatest disservice to 
the cause of higher education in Bengal, 
including the moral education of our youth. 
How can farcical arrangements and sham 
professorships exert an elevating influence 
on the character of students ? Our news¬ 
papers discuss in detail and ad nauseam the 
alleged merits and demerits of this 
or that Vice-chancellor or possible Vice- 
ohanoellor, while the most patent evils remain 
unexposed and unremedied. What a pity ! 


Pandit Qopabandhn Das 

The sufferings of Orissa know no bounds. 
She is poverty-stricken, she has been re¬ 
peatedly devastated by flood and famine, she 
is parcelled out among many provinces, 
making it impossible for her sons to make a 
combined effort tor the amelioration of their 
lot._ Not the least of her misfortunes is the 
untimely death of a devoted, self-sacrificing, 
well-informed, wise and pure-hearted leader 
like Pandit Gopabandhu Das. He was the 
very embodiment of plain-living and high- 
thinking. With that he combined incessant 
labours for the realisation of his 
high ideals for his motherland. He 
became known to the public first as an 
idealist in education by founding an open- 


air school known as the Satyabadi School, 
which was conducted on lines different from 
those recognised by the education department. 
Later, he came to be known and respected 
as also a self-sacrificing philanthropist on 
account of his untiring labours to improve 
the economic, social and moral condition of 
Orissa. Though he thought and worked 
most for Orissa, he felt and worked also for 
India as a whole. At the time of his death, 
he was a Vice-president of the Servants of 
the People Society of Lahore. 


The Simou Commission 

The little concession made by the Simon 
Commission to the Punjab Council Committee 
elected to co-operate with it, which relates 
to evidence in camera and the calling for 
and inspection of confidential papers, cannot 
be considered by boyoolters of the com¬ 
mission a sufficient ground for changing 
their attitude towards it; and so they have 
not changed their attitude. One of the 
main objections, for example, still remains— 
the Commission continues to be a purely 
British one without any Indian members in 
it. Our opposition to the appointment of 
such a commission is fundamental. In our 
opinion, which may be considered the 
opinion of an upractical dreamer, every nation 
or people is entitled to self-rule as its 
birth-right, and no foreign nation has the 
right to judge of another nation’s fitness 
for self-rule. Therefore, we do not admit 
the right of the British Parliament to appoint 
a British, or an Indian, or a mixed British- 
Indian Commission to judge ns. What ought 
to have been done was to take it for granted 
that India is to have self-rule within a 
year or two and then to ask the Indian 
legislatures to appoint a committee of 
Indians, with foreign constitutional experts 
to advise them, if necessary, for the 
drafting of a constitution and the elabo¬ 
ration of administrative details. Or arrange¬ 
ments for the convening of a constituent 
assembly might have been made. 


Principal Syamacharan Gangnli 

Though a man may die at an advanced 
age, honoured and loved by all who knew 
him, and after doing all his duties to the 
best of his knowledge and ability, yet it is 
human nature to feel sorrow at his departure. 
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Such a man was Principal Syamaoharan 
Gangnli, who died a few days ago in 
Calonttai aged 90, He was a sound scholar 
and a man of high character and strict sense 
of duty, known for his clear thinking, lucid 
style, and up-to-date information about the 
affairs of the world till almost the year of 
his death. He was one of the earliest 
graduates of the Calcutta University. Taking 
his B. A. degree from the Presidency College 
in 1860, Mr. Oangnli entered the Provincial 
Eduoational Service two years later, and held, 
among others, the appointments of Head- 
masterships of the Malda, Arrali, Cbapra and 
Uttarpara Government Schools, Lectureship 
in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and ulti¬ 
mately Prinoipalship of the Uttarpara College 
when that institution was founded. 

He has left a trust fund of Rs. 2,000 
for help to _ the needy of his native village, 
Garalgacba in the Hooghly district, and in 
1921 he made over to his University Govern¬ 
ment Promissory Notes of the face value of 
Es. 3,000 for the creation of an endowment 
for the award of two annual money prires. 

He was one of our most valued contri¬ 
butors. Among his contributions to the 
Modern Review, twelve full articles and an 
extract from another brought together in his 
Essays and Criticism in that book will be found, 
along with his contributions to some other 
periodicals. Some months ago he permitted 
his autobiographical sketch, written in Bengali 
for his family, to be published in Prabasi, 
with some omissions. It is to be hoped that 
an attempt will be made to bring out a 
fuller biography. So far as we know, he 
was the first Bengali to advocate the adoption 
and use of “spoken” Bengali in books, his 
article on “Bengali, Spoken and Written” 
having appeared in the Calcutta Review in 
October, 1877—more than half a century ago. 


Famine in Bengal 

Famine conditions continue to prevail in 
many districts of Bengal. News have been 
published in the papers that 29 persons have 
died of starvation in Balurghat sub-division 
of Dinajpur district! Sales or desertions of 
children, and the desertions of husband or 
wife, are also reported. 

Details of the relief work being done in 
various dieitriotB are being published in the 
dailies. The appeals for help issued by the 
philanthropic committees doing relief work 


are also to be found in the dailies. We 
earnestly support these appeals. Kind-hearted 
persons cannot make a better use of their 
money than to feed those who are without food 
—sometimes for days together. 


. Famine in Bankura 

The editor of this Review has been 
entrusted by the Bankura Saramilani to 
receive contributions in cash, rice and cloth 
for the relief of the famine-stricken persons 
in a few villages in Bankura district. Other 
organizations are doing good work in other 
villages. Those who wish to help the 
Sammilani to do its work will kindly send 
their contributions to the Modern Review 
Office. 


Sweepers’ Strike in Calcutta 

Some months ago the municipal sweepers 
and scavengers in Calcutta struck work for 
the redress cf their grievances. They 
resumed work on the late Mayor Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta promising to increase their wages, 
to pay the wages of the strikers during the 
period of the strike and not to victimise 
any one among them. These promises not 
having been fulfilled even after the lapse of 
some months, many of these humble in¬ 
dividuals have again struck work after giving 
a month’s notice. We have every sympathy 
with them. They cannot be blamed for 
doing what they have done, after petitions, 
representations, and entreaties have failed to 
bring them relief. 

It is alleged that the municipal authorities 
are trying in conjunction with the 
police to terrorise the strikers into 
submission. It would be wiser and better 
to look into their grievances and wants 
sympathetically and remove them at once. 
Even the poor and despised can never be 
crushed once they have become self-conscious. 
These humble servants of the public are more 
necessary for social welfare and a civilised 
existence than many a fat-salaried man 
dressed in brief authority. 


Arrest and Persecution of Sweepers’ 
Leaders 

It has been alleged in the papers that, 
as part of the campaign of terrorism, two 
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leaders of the strike, Dr. Miss Probhabati 
Das Gnpta and Mr. Mojaffar Ahmed, have 
been arrested, and re-arrested after having 
been let out on bail. On the other hand, 
the police allegation is that there are sis 
charges against them. The courts of justice 
will decide whether these charges are true 
or false. What the public are rightlj 
indignant over is that bail was refused for 
a whole night to Miss Das Gupta on 
some flimsy pretext or other and she was 
kept without food and rest the whole night 
in the police station. This is an outrage 
which throws into the shade the “third 
degree” treatment accorded to Miss Savidge 
in Scotland Yard which roused such angry 
feelings in and outside the British House of 
Commons, compelling the Home Secretary 
to appoint a committee of inquiry. Such 
outrages are possible in India because we 
are not a free people. 


Labourers’ Strikes in India 

The strikes at Lilooah, Jamshedpur, 
Asansol, etc., continue and may spread to 
other centres. Fear of loss of prestige pre¬ 
vents the men in possession of wealth and 
power from agreeing to negotiations with 
the strikers. We do not say off-hand that 
all their demands and grievances are jn.st. 
But they certainly have some just grievances, 
otherwise they would not face starvation and 
run the risk of being shot down. Their 
housing conditions, for example, are a'disgrace 
to civilization and savagery alike. Wages of 
Rs. 9, 14, or 16 a month are quite insuffi¬ 
cient. We have to pay more to our menials, 
besides free quarters. 


The Barb “Sati” Case 

The Barh “Sati” case, which recently 
came up in appeal before the Patna High 
Court and in which the accused have been 
rightly punished, shows that there are still 
people who superstitiously support the in¬ 
human and barbarous custom of conorema- 
tion of widows with the bodies of their 
dead husbands. Such suicide and its 
abetment can neither be commended nor 
tolerated or permitted. The best and only 
course which widows who want to remain 
widows should adopt is to lead pure and 


useful lives of benefioenoe to their families 
and neighbors. 

Sir A. Muddiman’s Successor 

The vacancy created by the sudden death 
of Sir A. Muddiman has been temporarily 
filled by the appointment of the Nawab of 
Chattari, senior member of the U. P. Governr 
or’s • Executive Council, to the acting gover¬ 
norship of that province. He has not been 
superseded as Sir Abdur Rahim was in 
Bengal in similar circumstances. What is the 
reason ? 

Some people have been asking, without 
hope, that Sir ‘Atul Chandra Chatterjee, who 
is senior to Sir A. Muddiman, should now 
be made pucca governor of Agra and Oudh. 
No doubt, he should be. He is an able man. 
But so long as the government 

remains foreign and the system of this 
foreign government remains what it 

is, no governor, whatever his nation¬ 
ality, character inclinations and capacity, 

may be, can do any substantial good. In 
small things an able and sympathetic 

man is of some use. But even in such 
matters, if they require courage and the 
taking of risks, other things being equal, 
a British officer may be able to do more 
than an Indian officer ; because the British 
officer is sure to receive support even if he 
makes mistakes or does illegal or non-legal 
acts, whereas the Indian officer may not 
receive similar support under the same 
circumstances. 

Responsibility of Parents of Child Wives 

Recently the Allahabad High Court had 
to try a case of rape by an adult husband on 
his child wife. After passing sentence on 
the accused, the Judges have drawn attention 
in their judgment to the defect in the law 
which provides no punishment for the parents 
of little girls whom they hand over to their 
elderly husbands. This defect should be 
remedied as soon as practicable. 


Housine Conditions of Indian Labourers 
Dewan Chamanlal, the Indian Workers’ 
Delegate to the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence at Geneva, has secured the adoption of 
a resolution requesting the International 
Labour Office to investigate “the housing and 
general living conditions” of the workers in 
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lodiik _ In many industrial centres these 
conditions are extremely bad and insanitary. 
Dewan Chamanlal deserves credit for the 
adoption of the resolution. Such an investi¬ 
gation ought to have been held long ago, 

Here is a .description of Indian workers’ 
living conditions in an industrial centre, 
taken from an article contributed to the 
Daily Herald by Mr. A. A. Purcell, M. P., 
who with Mr. J. Hallsworth, recently spent 
several months in India inquiring into labour 
conditions on behalf of the British Trade 
Union Congress. 

, A poor, illiterate _ peasant evinces more interest 
m hiB cow, or goat, in the course of one day than 
do the_ capitalists, governmental, native or foreign, 
ID their work people in the course of a whole 
twelve months. My considered view is that the 
workers are treated worse than cattle. 

Life IS regarded as dirt cheap, but one would 
have thought that the law of self-preservation 
would have induced the British and native rulers 
to pay more attention to sanitary matters. There 
are women and grown-up girls, most of them 
remarkably beautiful—even though poorly olad-- 
who are paid a daily wage of less than four pence 
for attending to the street sweeping and sewage 
and garbage gullies, keeping the muck moving, 
oitra pushing it along with their hands. 

The housing conditions are in conformity with 
the prevailing sanitation I have mentioned the 
hats. Each hut is a one-roomed stiucture, 
wmdowless. built of any old thing, a mosaic of 
shreds and patches. May be a dozen persons, 
sometimes of both sexes, various ages, often not all 
of one family, live, eat, sleep in a room eight 
to twelve feet square at the most. 

Over two hundred and fifty millions of the 
Indian people are hungry all their lives—hungry 
with a raw, gnawing, physical hunger. They do 
not get even enough rice to satisfy this hunger. 
All the time there are thousands who must be 
dying from sheer, slow, agonising, torturing 
starvation. 


Honored During Exile 

New India writes :— 

Mr. Khankhoje has been an exile in America 
owing to the displeasure of the Indian bureaucracy. 
He has been a Professor in an Agricultural College 
in Mexico for a long time. His knowledge and 
efBciency have so impressed the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment that he has now been appointed a Minister 
of Agriculture by that State. 


Sstyagraha at Bardoli 

Mahamata Gandhi writes in Toung India: 

Here is the naked paw. Says His Excellency ; 
“Why should Government give up its undoubted 
light of administration to, as you suggest, the 


decision of some independent committee ? I am 
anxious to meet the situation in every way that is 
possible, but no Government would be worth the 
name of Government which allowed such a thing 
to happen. ’ 

“The undoubted right of adminislralion’ is the 
unoonfnilled licence to bleed luilia lo the point of 
starvation. The licence would be somewhat con¬ 
trolled if an independent committee were 
appointed to adjust the points in dispute 

between the people and the executive author¬ 
ity. Let it be noted that the independent commit¬ 
tee does not mean a committee independent of 
the Government. It means a committee appointed 
by the Government of men known to be indepen¬ 
dent of official pressure and anthorised to hold 
the enquiry in the open with the right to the 
aggrieved people to be duly and effectively repre¬ 
sented. But such an open enquiry means the 

death-knell of the secret, autocratic revenue 

policy of the Government Where is in the 

modest demand of the people, the slightest “usur¬ 
pation of the functions of Guveinmem’ ' But even 
the least check upon the utter independence of 
the executive officers is enough to send the Govern¬ 
ment into a fury. And when the British 
lion IS in a fury in British India, God help 
the gentle Hindoo.’ Well, God does help the help¬ 
less and He only helps when man is utterly 
helpless. The people of India have found in 
Satyagraha the God-given infallible gandiva of 
self-suffering. Under its stimulating influence 
the people are slowly waking up from the 
lethargy of ages. 

Gandhiji then proceeds to refer to some 
struggles in recent Indian history which 
show how God has helped the weak, and 
also that Satyagraha is not unconstitutional. 

The Bardoli peasants are but showing India that, 
weak as they are, they have got the cOurapie to 
suffer for their convictions. It is too late in the 
day to call Satyagraha unconstitutional, it will be 
unconstitutional when truth and its fellow—self- 
sacrifice—become unlawful. Lord Hardinge blessed 
the South African Satyagraha and even the all- 
powerful Union Government gracefully bent before 
it. Both Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, and 
Sir Edward Gait, the then Governor of Bihar, 
recognised its legitimacy and efficacy and an 
independent committee was appointed resulting in 
adding to the prestige of the Government and 
resulting in the ending of a century-old wrong. 
It was then recognised in Kheda and a settlement 
reluctant, half-hearted and incomplete as it was, 
was made between the Government agents 
in Kheda and those who were guiding 
the movement and the people. The then 
Gkivernor of the Central Provinces condescended 
to treat with the Nagpur Flag Satyagrahis and 
released the ptisonets and recognised the right 
claimed by the Satyagraliis. Last but not least 
Sir Leslie Wilson himself, when he was yet un¬ 
touched by the atmosphere of “the most efficient 
service in the world’ recognised its efficacy in 
Borsad and granted the Borsad people relief. 

I wish both His Excellency the Governor and 
S]t. Munshi will take note of these facts that have 
happened within the past fourteen years. Satyagraha 
in Bardoli, cannot now be suddenly declared 
unconstitutional. The fact is, the Government 
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have no case. They do not want their revenue 
nphcy to be challenged at an open enquiry. If the 
Bardoli people can stand the float heat, they will 
have the open enjLvury or the withdrawal of the 
fflhancement. It is their undoubted right to claim 
for their grievance a hearing before an impartial 
tribunal. 


Slavery in Assam Tea Gardens 

Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth write in 
their report on labour conditions in India :— 

-liP**’’ despite all that has been 

written, the. tea gardens of Assam are virtually 
slave plantations, and that in Assam tea the sweat, 
hunger and drapair of a million Indians enter year 
by year. 


Anti-Pnrda HoTement in Bihar 

Some leading gentlemen of Bihar have 
started an anti-purdah movement. It is to 
be welcomed. The education and eman¬ 
cipation of women should proceed pari passu. 
In the pnrdah-iidden provinces of India it 
was the Brabmo Samaj which began the 
movement for giving women freedom and 
education more than half a century ago. 
Many other movements, since re-started or 
joined in by others, owed their origin to the 
Brabmo Samaj. 


Dr. Iqbal Leaves Shafl League 
Dr. Sir Mohammed Iqbal has resigned the 
Secretaryship of the All-India Muslim League, 
Lahore, known as the Shafi League, beoruse 
that League’s Memorandum to the Simon 
Commission is considered objectionable by 
him. Says he in his letter of resignation :— 

extract of the League Memorandum, as 
published in the Frees, makes no demand for full 
Provincial Anfpncmy and suggests a unitary form 
pi Provincial Government in which law. order and 
justice should be placed under the direct charge 
of the Governor. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that this euggestion is only a veiled form 


of Diarchy and means no constitutional advanoe 
at all. 

"Since I still stick to my opinion, whioh I 
expressed or the first meeting of the Draft Com¬ 
mittee, that the All-India Muslim League should 
demand full Provincial autonomy (whioh in my 
opinion is the demand of the whole Punjab Muslim 
Community). I ought not, in the ciroumstanoes. 
to remain Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League. Kindly accept my rraignation.” 


Tenth Anniversary of the Arya Fratinidhi 
Sabha, Fiji Islands 

One of our correspondents has sent ns 
full proceedings of the tenth anniversary of 
the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Fiji Islands, 
which was celebrated at Lantoka. Of the 
resolutions passed two deserve special mention: 
one about the observance of Indian 
festivals in Fiji and the other about the solem¬ 
nisation of marriages of boys and girls accord¬ 
ing to Vedic rites. Thaknr Sardar Singh made 
an appeal for a Kanya Mahavidyalaya to be 
built at Suva. £503 were subscribed on the 
spot and an equal sum was promised. Seth 
Jagannath of Labasa promised to pay the 
entire expenses of building an orphanage on 
the Qurukula grounds and Mr. Santokhi of 
Tabua promised to donate £100 for the 
creation of an Arya temple at Tabna. Some 
gentlemen promised to supply the timber and 
iron for the extension of the Qnrnkula and 
construction of a Kanya Pathshala in Lau- 
toka. 

Young men’s conference was also held 
under the Presidentship of Mr. Raghwanand. 
Speeches were delivered by Messrs Gopendra 
Narayan, Amichand, Sbrikrishna, Tej Ali, 
Shanti Swaroop and others. Undoubtedly the 
Undoubtedly Aryasamaj is doing very useful 
social and educational work in Fiji. 

We congratulate the Aryasamajista of 
the Islands on the splendid success of their 
anniversary. 


ERRATA 


Page 54 Col. 1, 9 lines from top for 
Page 5 7 Col. 1, last line for 

“attest, 



read 


‘With honour, honour, honour, honor to him, 
Eternal honour to his name.” 
attest, “with eternal honour to his name.” 
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A Pair of Door GodsThese are fastened on the door to keep 
out evil from entering the house. 


A Woman Designs the Stratford Theater 

The winner of the prize for a design for the 
Shakespeare Theater at Stratford-on-Avon is a 
woman. Out of seventy-two competitive designs 
submitted, it was one of the six selected for the 
final choice. Out of the six. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
says it is the only one that showed “any theatre 
sense”. An invitation to compete was sent to 
the Architects of Canada and the United States 
as well as to those of Great Britain, and at 
least one design from America figured in the final 
six. The winner is Miss Elizabeth Scott, aged 
twenty-nine, the daughter of a Bournemouth 
doctor, who completed her architectural studies 
only three years ago. 

It has a largeness and simplicity of handling 
which no other design possesses. Miss Scott says, 
“The main theory to which I have sought tP 
give expression in the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre is that buildings should not conceal 
the functions which they exist to fulfil. 
My design certainly owes something to France, 
Germany, and America.” 



Miss Elizabeth Scott—the Woman Architect. 


Pbutted and PuBLiBHim BY S. K. Das at thi Pbabasi Fbess, 
91, Uppjb Cibodlab Eoad, Calcttit** 












CHINESE REVOLT AGAINST CHRISTIANITY 

Bt SDDHINDE4 BOSK 

Lecturer in Political Science, State University of lotoa 


I 

I N trying to anderstand China, one should 
keep in mind the simple fact that most 
of its institutions were developed a long 
time before the birth of Jesus Christ, away 
back before the dawn of Jewish history- 
sacred or profane. They have behind them 
the sanction of centuries, even milleninms. 
The Chinese, however, are not an intolerant 
race, any more than Indians are. Confuci¬ 
anism has taught Chinese for twenty-five 
centuries that "within the four seas all are 
brothers.” As far as religious freedom is 
concerned. Buddhism, Taoism, Mohammedan¬ 
ism, Judaism, and other religions have lived 
in China side by side for ages with no 
cause of burning human beings at the stake 
because of oredal differences. Tolerance, 
alasi, is too deeply rooted in the institutions 
of Oriental society and in the hearts of 
Asians. 

Why then, ask the zeaiouk missionaries, 
are Chinese now anti-foreign, anti-Christian ? 
The question is not overeasy, and the 
answer cannot be given in a single sentence. 
The‘situation, even from an American argle, 

I is extremely complicated. 'Whereas America 
wrent through a single revolution in 1776— 


a political revolution—events have so come 
to pass that China is now confronted with 
six revolutions simultaneously: a political 
revolution, an economic revolution, an edu¬ 
cational revolution, a social revolution, an 
industrial revolution, and a religions revolu¬ 
tion. China is passing through a period of 
transition and readjustment. Within the 
past few years, there has been a radical 
change in China’s form of government, in 
its social and economic oi^ianizations. Due 
to violent conHmts with the West, the older 
civilization of" China is ^)i|ag birth to a 
newer civilization. The Chiniik intellectnals 
are calling for an examination of the old 
social and political order as well as of 
religion. Is there any system of belief 
which is infallible ? Is there any human 
institution which is immutable ? Daring this 
period of searching and overhauling, China 
must make many readjustments. Things 
that are of native beauty and strength will 
doubtless be retained; but those that are 
not, will be damped into the gutter. 

II 

Instead of making any intelligent attempt 
to understand the new psychology of China, 
the returned missionaries that I have seen. 
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0 on sponting fiery brimstone and eternal 
amnstiou against the Chinese. The milder 
and less noisy of the rev. gentlemen are, 
however, oontent to repeat : 

Bast is East end West is West, and 
never the twain shall osteet 

Perhaps the hon. Doctor Radyard Kipling 
was right when he said, “there ain’t no ten 
Commandments Bast of Suez’’—for Western-' 
ers, I snppose. Didn’t a oertain eminent 
citizen of l^e enlightned municipality of 
San Fkaneisoo solemnly declare that the 
Chinese are beyond redemption ? “The 
Chinese have no souls,’’ he testified before 
a Congressional Committee of investigation 


on Chinese Immigration ; “if they had any, 
they are not worth the saving.” 

The Chinese idea of salvation and of re¬ 
ligion dees not coincide with that of Christian 
missionaries. These divines profess that there 
is no salvation except in Christianity. Their 
theory is that there is one God which is 
Jehovah, one incarnation which is Jesns 
Christ, one Church wbioli may be Catholic 
or Protestant, though strangely enough it 
may not.be Russian, Greek, or Armenian 


Orthodox. He who does not believe whole¬ 
heartedly in this exclusive Christian scheme 
of salvation is damped. 

New the Chinese are act narrow-minded 
and bigoted enough to be religious in the 
Christiaa sense. They do not Mleve that 
any one religion has a patent on -heaven. 
When a Chinese has a religious yearning, he 
is likely to try all the religions which are 
offered him and try them at the same 
time. The Chinese are true polyglots in 
religion. An orthodox Confucian can worship 
in Taoist and Buddhist temples when he 
wants to, without losing his caste with his- 
feUow-Confucians. 

Take, for instance, the casn 
of an ordinary Chinese family 
when death claims one of its 
members. The funeral services- 
are likely to be held in a 
most oosmppolitan way. The 
Confucian priests, the Taoist 
priests, as well as the Buddhist 
monks and nuns are called 
in to recite prayers and 
perform other religious rites 
for the departed. The idea 
seems to be that there are 
many ways of ascending 
heaven. If one cannot get 
to the “pearly gate” by the 
Confucian ladder, he can 
still climb either of the- 
other two. 

Ill 

Some one has observed ! 
in discussing Voltaire and | 
the Flench enlightenment that | 
.the thinking people of France ‘ 
in the eighteenth century 
were “more absorbed with 
the economics of this life 
than with the geography of 
the next.” In mingling with 
the Chinese in China and 
in other parts of the world, 1 feel that 
they too are more deeply concerned with 
the kingdom of God Here on earth than 
over Toere beyond the clouds. Chinese, 
especially the modern Chinese, are so made 
that they have little interest in ethereal 
eoclesiasticism. Tney are by racial tempera¬ 
ment more oonoerned with this life than ther 
one hereafter. They are immens^y practical. 

Can the Chinese then, as a people, be 
converted to Christianity ? 1 do not wish. 



V hat strange things we’re hearing from China Nowadays ! 

—American Paper. 
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to 'pot ofl the chemise of e prophet; but I 
can at least note what the Cbinesh themselres 
think of the tob. 

"In the aiic eenturies of unoeaaine and almost 
nnratemipted centuries of Oafholio misaiomry 
effort since John of Monte Oarvino became the 
first Bishop of Pekin* in ISOTj” writes a Chinese 
scholar, "the Dumher of Chinese Catbolios waa only 
1,971.189 in 1919. The Protestante, enterin* the 
field considerably later, boasted of only 700,000 in 
1923. At this rate the salvation of heathen souls. 
IS indeed a Ion*, tedious job, fatally disheartening 
(0 all vX'.i’i.l those inspired with divine course 
and fiiMPiiii|c The most elementary mathematical 
• aleiilations will show how hopeless the task is, 
how the ratio between the savM and damned will 
always remain where it is now (that is.about 133- 
’/».to 1), since the biith-rate of heathen 
Chinese is apparently greater than the rate of 
taptismals, infantile, javenile or adnlt.” 


for Chinese” is on every one*s hongoe. 
This nationalism is no longer an ioademio 
affair. It is aggressively pi*o-Chinese and 
vigorously anti-foreign. When necessary it 
practises nbn-Co-oper^ion with the foreigner, 
using snob teeapons as strikes, boycott, ^th- 
drawal of service, and withdraw^ of patronage 
from ' Christian missionaries. Praotfoally 
all China—north ao<i south, radieals, mod* 
erates and reactionaries—^is in active agree¬ 
ment with this program of non-co-opei^ion, 
which is boro of nationalism. Somehow or 
other, the benighted Chinese are unable to 
reoonoile the inhumanities and beabaritles, of 
the Whiteman with bis white (^ristianity. 
Say the Chinese in effect; "Let the whiteman 
be honest, be just, be fanman, or Stay where 


Moreover, one should not 
forget that the two or three 
million Chinese Catholics and 
Protestants may not be 
hundred per cent Christians. 
The Chinese ‘rice Christians,” 
like the Indian “belly Christi¬ 
ans,” who literally “eat” 
religion are notorious. It is 
equally well-known that many 
Chinese call themselves Chris¬ 
tians because of the special 
advantages they can have 
in mission schools aod hospitals, 
and not because of their 
devotion to the Bible creed. 
Can such Christians be 
considered as hundred per 
cent saved ? 


IV 

The Chinese, as has been 
stated before, have the tradi¬ 
tions of utmost religions 
tolerance. The earliest Catholic 
missionaries were not only 
received with hospitality, but 
were given honors at the 
court. The present anti- 
Christian movement is not so 



ranch religions, as it is 

political. One may also Interested Spectators -Awimcow Paper. 

add that political intolerance of the present he belongs and forever hold bis peace.” John 

age was born in the Occident. It is an Chinaman is nationalistic. He sees in the 

undeniable phenomenon of this time, and non-co-operation philosophy the salvation of 

cannot be removed by the waving of a his country. He is in no mood to 

wand in the Orfeni evangelical devil-chasers from the Oooident, 

The China of today is nationalistic. “China which is a reeking nest of Christian impetl* 
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•liim. it is here that the dervishes of oflsB- 
ioDsiy region rise is alarm. 

The trouble in China nannot be pat down 
to the perversity of the CbineBe,''and let it 
go at that One thing we need to get 
into onr thinking is that thmre is an amazing 
amount of hypot^isy and preposteronsness 
oonneoted with the foreign exploitatidnal 
domination as well as missionary work. The 
go-getting missionary is being definitely 
challenged beoanse he is considered as the 
advance agent of imperialism. There is 
vigonr and bite in the challenge. The man 
of God relies npon nneqoal treaties with 
special privileges, which are beyond the 
reach of the Chinese law. “From being a 
heroic lonely enterprise,” remarks Reverend 
Edward Thompson of Oxford, "foreign 
missions have become praised and petted by 
imperialism”. The high-powered rev. missio¬ 
nary is a foreranner of the Western im¬ 
perialism, inasmuch as the preaching of 
the “Word of God” and other extra-curricular 
activities become a charming enterprise 
supported by machine guns and poison gas 
of the Western powers. The Chinese would 
be blind if they did not see that foreign 
merchants, missionaries, and politicians all 
spell the same thing—foreign domination. 

There are over 7,000 “shock troops of 
God” in China. Many of them are victims 
of the psychology of “superiority complex,” 
Edward H. Hume, until recently President 
of Yale-in-China, states in an article in the 
New York Times that the missionaries enjoy 
together with ail their fellow-nationals, such 
privileges as the right of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, exemption from taxation if he 
lives in a concession or an international 
settlement, lower tariff rates on goods he 
imports from abroad, and the right of refuge 
on the gunboats of bis country. 

In addition to all these, there are certain 
privileges accorded only to Christian missio¬ 
naries, but not granted to their fellow-natio¬ 
nals, and are not guaranteed by treaty to 
the representatives of other religions, such 
as Buddhism and Mohammedanism. These 
Christian missionary privileges, enumerates 
Mr. Hume, “indude the right of travel and 
residence in the interior; away from the so- 
called open ports, the right to pdrchase or 
perpetnal lease of property in the interior, 
the right to protect Cbrisrian converts from 
persecution and the right for Christian con¬ 
verts to be exempt from taxes levied for 
temple support”. 


Christianity, in the minds of the Chinese' 
leaders, has thus become a foreign^proteoted 
religion. Why shouldn’t the misdoaarles, 
they demand, depend solely on the freedom 
of conscience guaranteed to citizens under 
the Chinese Goastitation ? Iney insist that 
spiritual progress should bo based upon 
spiritual, and not on military or cavaLi 
forces. 

V 

It is asserted that Christian missionaries- 
are in China primarily to educate Chinese. 

A high faluRn balderdash. Leaving out the 
Catholic educational institutions, which may 
not be considered Christian by certain Pro¬ 
testant sects; the Protestant higher educatio¬ 
nal institutions number 24 and their total 
enrolment in schools of all grades is just 
short of 300,000. What have the Chinese 
nationalists got to say against them? 

It is maintained that the Christian school 
is a denationalizing force, tending to dena¬ 
ture the patriotism of the students and' 
making them “imperialistic running dogs”, 
“foreign slaves”. It minimizes, if not totally 
ignores, the importance of Chinese literaturn 
and culture, and overemphasizes English 
language and foreign culture. Again, the 
contention is made that the Christian school 
is an agency whose major interest is to 
proselytize the younger generation. The 
Christian brand of education is incompatible 
with aggressive patriotism and nationalism. 
The self-respecting China must, therefore, 
protect itself against the insidious influence 
of the institutions under foreign auspices. 

Drastic measures have been taken to 
bring foreign institutions, in name as well 
as in facL under the government control. 
“These regulations”, summarizes a writer in 
Asia magazine, “require that mission schools 
adopt the government currioulura standards, 
submit to government inspection, be managed 
by a board of directors of which the majority 
shall be Chinese, employ a Chinese president 
and only such foreign staff as the directors 
shall request There is to be no compulsory 
religious instruction, whether in church or in 
class room”. There is a vast amount of 
wisdom embodied in these regulations. They 
were issued by the Nationalist government 
for all missionary and private schools in 
Nationalist territory, but they are also 
substantially identical with those given out 
by the Peking government Indeed, as far 
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as tfae control of these iostitatioQS is ooo- 
oeroed, there is no real differeooe of opioion 
among the rird goreromeots io Ohioa. They 
bare awakened, at long last, to what they 
feel a missioDary menace. 

Beoent repaid from China indioate that 
while a few missionary colleges pat padlock 
on their dogrs, most of them hare complied 
with the government terms and are now 
functioning. That was inevitable. Canton 
Christian Oollega, now called Lingnan 
University, Central China University in 
Woobang, and the University of Nankin 
have bowed to the government measures. 
Indeed, all but Uve of the seventeen leading 
Christian Colleges have surrendered to the 
national pulse of China. The stiff-necked 
rebellious gentlemen of the cloth quote 
figores to prove that China is “benefited” 
by uncontrolled alien institntions. Theirs 
is an obtuse sense of decency. The “heathen 
Chinee,” however, stands firmly by his guns 
and let the foreign intruders answer him 

with statistics. China wilt not be bluffed 
or bullied into a resignation of its rights and 
independence. 

India may view the course of events in 
China with considerable interest and profit. 
India is swarming over with all those who 
choose to peddle what they call Christian 
religion and education. The country is 
pretty nearly overrun with them. What 

sort of control has the nation over them ? 

The Indian tax-payers, who are overwhelm¬ 
ingly non-Christian, are required to pay 30 
lakhs of rupees a year to support 

the Boolesiastioal Department, which is 
Anglican. It is a monstrous injustice, a 
colossal wrong. If they cannot control this 
Department at present, they ought to have 
at least a deciding voice in the running of 
the foreign missionary institntions on which 
large sums of public money have been and 
are now being spent A sober attempt to 
Indianise the teaching staff, or to adapt the 
foreign teaching of the missionary school to 
Indian national requirements has long been 
overdue. The ^uoational system of a 


country should be, by every right and law 
of commonsense, an integral part of the 
natiooai life. 

TI 

America is being watered with missionary 
tears. The devotees of Americau CbristiBnity 
are* wrathy because they apprehend th^ 
the whole Cbristian structure is under 
fire in the Orient, especially in China. 
It should be recorded that many sane-minded- 
Americans have long since abandoned tbe 
vision of a Chtistian China, “a nation” of" 
yellow-skins with white Obtistisa sonls. They 
perceived that Christianity in their own 
land is living in an atmosphere of hatred, 
greed, superstition and 

There are io the United Stiites 1S6- 
Christian sects, and only 30 p»c cent of the 
population attend church. Worse that that,, 
the clerical worthies are speaHng to smaller 
congregations, and the pulpit is reaching 
fewer customers every year. According to 
the most recent report of interohurch. 
Conference at Philadelphia the churches 
of this country are losing membership at 
the rate of 60,000 a year. Christianity is 
fighting for its life. 

Every time science takes a forward step, 
tbe creeds of the rev. clergymen lose some¬ 
thing. Their God may be in the holy 
Bible, but seldom he steps out of it. The 
cloudy mysticism of Christianity is nowhere 
converted into an actual way of life except 
by some small groups of persons. “When 
the test comes”, remarks Mr. H. L Mencken, 
who is not only the foremost literary critic 
of the Republic but a shrewd observer of 
the American scene, “it always turns out 
that the majority of Christian men aotually 
believe in something far more elemental.. 
The hell they fear goes back to Pleistocene 
times, and so do the demons. And the God 
they profess to venerate is hard to distin¬ 
guish from the Grand Juju worshipped in 
the swamps of the Congo," Can anyone 
blame China for revolting against snob a. 
deity ? 



LIFE Am TIMES OF 0. B. DAS* 

By “VIKRAMPDRr’ 


W E give below tbe full title of the book, 
which baa been printed in England, and ' 
well-printed but for a few glaring 
-errors in the spelling of personal names, in 
order that the reader may understand at a 
glance the claim that is made on its behalf 
by its able author, who was a class-mate of 
•C. B. Das, and who unfortunately did not 
live to see tbe fruit of bis labours in the 
cause of his friend and his country. The 
personal memoir has been interwoven with 
the political history, and, except towards the 
•beginning and the end of the book, is not 
much in evidence. And 'a complete outline 
of the history of Bengal’ resolves itself into 
a brief resume of the political history of 
-India as a whole. This part of the work has 
been well done, and gives ns a very good, 
if rapid, summary of the main currents of 
Indian politics during the period in question. 
The {'lustrations, though few, are well- 
executed and well-chosen and the binding and 
•get-up are good. 

The short preface gives in four para¬ 
graphs, a brilliant picture of the alleged 
attainments of modern Bengal in all the spheres 
of life, and begins thus: 

"During tbe life-time of Deshbandhn Cliitta- 
■ranjan Das, Bengal had covered the track of 
centuries and casting off tbe traditions and langour 
of the feudal and the Middle Ages, pushed herself 
forward as one of tbe most advanced and pro¬ 
gressive provinces of Asia.” 

This patriotic eulogy seems to ns to be 
truer in potentiality than in actual achieve¬ 
ment, and in the very first chapter of tbe 
boob, and elsewhere, the author has made no 
secret of the fact that Bengal has not taken 
very kindly to social reform, which is long 
overdue. 

We observe with regret that the author 
has not been able to shake himself free from 
this journalistic habit of indulging in super- 

- : - 

* Life and Times of C. R. Das : The story of 
Bengal’s sflf-ij'i'’>h‘k'ii. Peing a personal memoir 
of the late Dnhl-andhi) (.'Iniia Bonjan and a complete 
outline of the History of Bengal for the first warier 
of the imnlieth eentwy. By. Prithwis Chandra 
Boy. Price Bs. 6. Oxford Vnnertiiy Press, 1926., 
with seven ilhwtraiicns ond apfentiices, jp. S18. 


latives. It is always all Bengal’ that thinks 
in a particular manner, ‘all India’ that does 
this or that, ‘the whole of educated India* 
that is shocked or moved, the entire mass of 
the country that acts, and so on. One should 
have expected greater restraint in the use of 
words in a writer of the author’s reputation. 

The very first words of the book are: 

"Chitta Ranjan Das was perhaps the greatest 
Bengali in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century and the founder and builder of the best 
organised school of political thought in India. 

We shall presently have semething to say 
on the latter part of the claim, but as regards 
the first part, the claim set forth seems to 
us to be so preposterous as to furnish its 
own refutation. Something may be excused 
to a friend writing so soon after the 
death of his hero, when a proper 

perspective is in the nature of things 

impossible to obtain, but the statement cannot 
be said to make any reasonable approach to 
tbe verdict of history. Had it been true,., the 
bankruptcy of Bengal in great men would 
have been even greater than it is. Fortunately 
Bengal is not so hopelessly sterile as Mr. 
Ray’s extravagant admiration for his friend 
would indicate. Even C. R Das’s native land 
of Vikrampur in the District of Dacca, on 
which, by the way, our author bestows a 
well-deserved tribute, has produced one who 
in real greatness far outshines Chitta Ranjan. 
We need not add that we are here referring 
to Sir J. C. Bose. Even among politicians, 
with whom alone tbe subject of Mr. Ray’s 
memoir may fitly be compared, Bengal has 
produced men in many respects his superior, 
however much he may have surpassed them 
in other respects. To confine ourselves to 
Vikrampur, Manomohan Ghose and his more 
gifted brother Lalmohan Qhose, were political 
leaders of no mean merit, and in oratory, 
which plays so large a part in politics, the 
latter bad no superior The contribution of 
another able son of Yikrampnr, Guruprasad 
Sen, who joined politics late in life, to the 
history of Hindnifra, marks him out as a 
thinker of outstanding merit. Outside Chitta 
Ranjan’s own native district, Ananda Mohan 
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Bose, Kdicharan BatMijee, Sarendfaaatti 
Banerjee were names ooD|are with in 
their days, and the good which the first and 
the third did to the cause of Indian political 
regeneration, cannot be lightly esteemed. As 
for being the greatest ali-round Bengali of 
the modern age, there can be no qnestion to 
whom the' honour belongs. Rabindranath 
Tagore is not only one of the foremost poets 
of the world, but is one of our foremost 
political thinkers, and many of C. H. Das’s 
ideas on rural reconstruction and on the 
necessity of cherishing our indigenous culture 
and the genius of our civilization are derived • 
from Rabindranath, whp of all living Bengalis 
is most deeply steeped in the spirit of that 
culture of which he has been the most 
sympathetic, as well as the ablest, exponent in 
prose and verse that modern India has 
produced 

The greatest disservice that has been done 
to the younger generation of Bengal by the 
movement of which C. R. Das was the head 
is the love of claptrap and cheap notoriety 
which it has produced and the growth of 
something like a conviction among them that 
the track of long years of patient preparation 
and arduous toil in order to fit oneself for 
public service in one’s chosen walk of life can 
be covered in a few brief months of intensive 
poliUcal agitation, and that emotional enthu¬ 
siasm is a substitute tor real hard work and 
strenuous endeavour. Mr. Prithwis Chandra 
Ray was one of those few Bengalis who did 
not disdain to live laborious days to prepare 
himself for political work, and it is all the 
more deplorable that in appraising the worth 
of his hero he has permitted himself to 
indulge in the language of hyperbole which 
can only mislead the youthful aspirant to 
political success. Mr. Gokbale took a saner 
and more serious view of politics, but un¬ 
fortunately, his Servants of India Society or 
any other society of devoted public workers 
has not been able to take root in Bengal. 

Long ago, Gladstone, to whom no one will 
deny the quality of statesmanship, comparing 
himself with Tennyson, who was the 
rempient of the same civic honours as him¬ 
self, said as follows at a public gathering: 

Mr. Tennyson’s life and labours correspond 
in point of time as nearly as possible to my own, 
but Mr. Tennyson’s exertions have been on a 
higher plane of human action than my own. He 
has worked in a higher field, and Us work will be 
more durable. The public men play a part which 
laces us in view of our countrymen : it is our 
usiness to speak, but the words which we speak 
have wings and fly away and disappear. In distant 


times some may ask with regard to the Prime 
Minister, “who was he, and what did he do y 
We know nothing about him.” Tto work of Mr. 
Tennyson is of a higher order. The Poet Laureate 
has written his own songs in the hearts of his 
oountry men that can nevw die. 

In ohr patriotic zeal, we must not forget 
what Emerson said, viz., “tnat conchy is the 
fairest which is inhabited by the noblest 
minds.” Nor should we forget his truly 
pUirioHo contempt for the shallow 
Americanism whose prototype is so oommon 
among ns in India : 

‘T hate this shallow Ameriesnimu whidi hopes 
' to get rich by credit, to get knowledge by raps 
on midnight tables, to learn the economy of the 
mind by phrenology, or skill withont study, or 
mastery withont appientioesUp-’We coantenaace 
each other in this life of show, paffieg, advertise¬ 
ment, and manufacture of pnblio opinion; and 
excellence is lost sight of in the hunger for sudden 
performance and praise." 

And elsewhere, addressing the American 
scholar, he says : 

"It becomes him to feel all confidence in 
himself, and to defer never to the popular cry— 
the world of any moment is the merest appear¬ 
ance. Some great decorum, some fetish of a 
government, some ephemeral trade, or war, or 
man, is cried up by half maokind and cried down 
by the other half, as if alt depended On this i;»rti- 
oular up or down. The odds are lhat the whole 
question is not worth the poorest thought which 
the scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. 
Let him pot quit his belief that a popgim is a 
popgun, thongli the ancient and honourable of the 
parts affirm it to be the crack of doom, in silence, 
in steadiness, in severe abslractioa, let him hold 
by himself; add observation to observation, patient 
of neglect, patient of reproach ; and bide his own 
time,—happy enoogh, if he ean satisfy himself 
alone, that this day he has seen something truly. 
Success treads on every right btep.” 

This is the kind of success which leads 
on to greatness, and he alone is entitled to 
be called great who, not born a genius, has 
trodden the difficult path to sgch success. 
We should learn to appreciate 

"Labonri that in lasting fruit outgrows. 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose”. 

(Matthew Arnold). 

And above all, we should always 
remember that in trying to achieve sacce.ss 
leading to greatness, "not failure but low 
aim is crime” (Lowell). 

It is wdl for us to remember these words 
and not to forget our sense of proportion 
is estimating the worth of a popular hero 
of the moment Whether in the ohse of the 
thinker or the man of aotiou, fte supreme 
test of his worth is the enduring results of 
his work. A man may dio_ young, but his 
thoughts aud activities may influence untold- 
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generatioDR and iDSpira them to rise to the 
beieht of their maohood and nplift the lerel 
of the race to which they befong. The extra¬ 
vagant and bold olaim made on behalf of 0. R. 
Das in the opening sentenoe of the book is 
not borne out by what the author says in 
snmming np his herb’s achievements. 

C. R. Das. 8c«>rdiDg to his biographer, “remain¬ 
ed a destroyer and could not becomes builder, 
try as he might’’ ‘ He failed to apply hitf own 
splendid gnfts to any work of enduring good or 
b^flt.to his country—Towards renaissance and 
spirituality in India he contributed very little to 
which subsequent generations of Indians may look 
for inspiration.” He was “in bis youth a bon 
vktw and lavish with bis money, and unsoruual- 
ous in bis political methods, who had publicly 
declared that all means, no matter what would 
always justify the end—” Aooording to the author 
his outstanding contribution to the public life of 
Bengal was the organization of “the most powerful 
school of political opinion in the country” and 
lay in the fact that he “left behind '•him a party 
which for the first time in the history of India 
knows its mind and can gather courage enough 
to follow its convictions.” 

Had the author lived a little longer he 
would have found reasons to modify his 
opinion of the strength and vitality of this 
party. It was held together by hopes which 
are fast crumbling away and by methods 
which were not always above board, and the 
weakness of a structure welded together, not 
by any constructive rision, but by ‘self-interest 
and hatred and zeal for destruction, is 
becoming more and more manifest. If 
dyarchy has been scotched in Bengal, it 
has not been killed, and if, moreover, as the 
author further says, Chitta Ranjan succeeded 
in tearing to tatters the prestige and author¬ 
ity of the Anglo-Indian government, the 
ground was thoroughly prepared by the non- 
co-operation movement, on the crest of which 
Mr. Da% rode to whatever success he 
attained. 

Mr. Ray considers Lord Eonaldshay’s 
theory of a cultural reaction among educat¬ 
ed Hindus as more imaginary than real. 
We agree in this view..- 
““Young India,” says Mr, Bay. “has drunk so 
deep of the new and heady wine of modern 
materialism that the metaphysics of quiescence and 
the philosophy of fatalism can no longer drug or 
dope her into a life of Somnolence’ or slnmber-.. 
The prophets of reaction and revivalism are con- 
sideied back numbers today among all classes of 
our people, and tbeir wild dennciations of moder¬ 
nity carry conviction nowhere.” 

But tbe Career of his hero, who began 
life as the sou of Brahmo parents, and wrote 
on his return from England poems full of 


“a passionate delight in beaufy, a restless 
joy of life, au insatiate yearning to probe 
the pleasures aod pains of existence to 
their deepest depths,” and through tbe 
mazes of an atheistical philosophy passed on 
to "the glorification and idealization of the 
life of tbe harlot,” and later on came under 
the influence of Vaishnavism, only to emerge 
during the last days of his life, as a spiritual 
disciple of the head of the Satsaug Asiam 
at Pabna (p. 221), is not calculated to subrert 
Lord Bonddsbay’s pet theory, especially as 
C. R. Das was certainly not the first, nor, 
we are afraid, will he be the last, educated 
Indian to betray such “evolutionary” tenden¬ 
cies. 

This, however, is not the whole picture, 
and it would be just as wrong to close our 
estimate of C. R. Das on this note as it 
would be to call him tbe greatest figure in 
Bengali life. Undoabtedly, be was the most 
dynamic personality in modern Bengali 
politics, and in his power of organization, 
vigour, pushfulness, and fearless devotion to 
bis purpose, be far surpassed his colleagues 
and rivals in the field of politics. He bad 
many loveable qualities in spite of his 
autocratic temper, to which the author 
alludes at one place, and could wiu the 
hearts of his followers by his open-minded 
generosity and loyalty. Not only did he 
sacrifice his wealth but he sacrificed his 
talents, his health, and bis very life-blood 
to the cause which he had made his own. 
There can be no doubt that during the last 
few years of his life he bestrode the political 
arena of Bengal like a Colossus, and won a 
place in the hearts of bis people which was 
unique and unprecedented. In the beautiful 
words of Rabindranath: 

“The best gift that Chitta Banjan has left for 
bis countrymen is not any particular political or 
social programme, but the creative force of a great 
aspiration that has taken a deathless form in the 
sacridce which his life represented.” 

For the rest, there are many things in 
the book that will amply repay perusal, and 
the author’s views ou sooial and economic 
questions, pattionlarly the latter, will provoke 
thonght and sometimes opposition. The 
author’s views on the political situation may 
be briefly indicated by the following two 
extracts : 

“Wb have now learnt that most of the suffer¬ 
ings of our life—political, material.and economic—are 
due to the faults of omission and oommisgicm of 
our mleiB, that most of the conditions in which 
we now live are removeable, and it is only a 
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lonenp) bmesaomoy that stands between os and own xeapqnsibilities for the deveiopnamt of a 
oar nghtfol place in the san.”-^ greater and a more noited ravio and national 

"It is on freedom first iuid freedom last-^free- oonsoionsoess, and praatise to a uwger extant the 
dom from foreign role and yoke—that the young virtues of mrbearanoe and self-restraint, short- 
revolutionaries have srt their hearts and eyes - outs will fee of no use and their heart’s desire for 
Poor revolutionaries! What a pity they do not freedom win recede further and farther, as does 
see thM so long as we do not pat oar own house a mirage in the deSert.” 
in order and look facts in the facsef realize our 
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THE CAUSES OF THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 


By Majoh B. D. Basu, i. st. s. (Retired) 

IT 


L ord Northbrook was succeeded, ip the 
viceroyalty of India by Lord ’ Lytton. 
Regarding this appointment a contemp- 
tary historian writes:— 

“Mr. Disraeli gave the country another little 
surprise. He appointed Lord Lytton Viceroy of 
India. Lord Lytton had been previously known 
chiefly as the writer of pretty and sensuous verse 
and the author of one or two showy and feeble 
novels. The world was a good deal astonished at 
the appointment of such a man to an office which 
had strained the intellectual energies of men like 
DilhotBie and Canning and Elgin. Bat people 
■were in general willing to believe that Mr. Disraeli 
knew Lord Lytton to be possessed of a gift of 
administration which the world outside had not 
any chance of discerning in him. * * There was 
a feeling all over England which wished well to the 
appointment and sincerely hoped it might prove 
a success.” 

But the people soon came to know the 
reason of Disraeli’s choice of Lord Lytton. 
"The writer of pretty and sensuous verse” 
pledged himself to carry out what Lord 
Northbrook had declined to do. Accordingly 
on the eve of his departure from England, 
Lord Lytton was furnished by Lord Salisbury 
with instructions 

“to find an early oocasicm for sending to 
Cabul a temporary mission, famished with such 
instmotions as may perhaps enable it to over^me 
the Ameer's api;»rent reluctance to the Mtablish- 
ment of permanent British agencies m Afghanis¬ 
tan 

The reasons assigned for coercing the 
Ameer to receive Christian officers as 
Residents or Agents are two, viz ;— 

- 1. That the Russians were swfdlowing up 
all the independent prinoipalitieB in Central 
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Asia and that they were intrigning in 
Afghanistan.' It was, and even to this day 
is, alleged that Russia’s move in Central Asia 
means some day the invasion of India by the 
Slavs. 

2. That the Muhammadan Agent at Oabnl 
did not possess a sufficient insight into the 
policy of Western nations and therefore could 
not be trusted. 

The fear of France or of Russia has always 
been the cloak used by the British statesmen 
ajd GoveHiors-General of India to conceal 
their political designs for robbing States of 
India and Asia of their independence. But 
at the time when the Ameer was being 
coerced was there any just ground for this 
exhibitiou of Russophobia? Speaking in 
the House of Commons on May 5, 1876, 
Mr. Disraeli said:— 

“Russij knows full well tiiere is no reason 
why we should view the natural development of 
her Empire in Asia with jealousy, so long as it is 
clearly made aware by the government of this 
country that we are resolvM to maintain i^d 
strengthen both materially and morally our Indian 
Empire, and not merely do that but also uphold 
our Mtimate influence in the Bast. Bua^ so 
far as I have had any influence in the oonmuit' of 
our affairs, has been made perfectly aware of these 
views, and not only that, but they have thought 
them consistent with a good nnderstandmg between 
the two countries. I baiove, indeed, that at no 
time has there been a better nnderstandmg between 
the Courts of St. James and St. Petarsbnrg than 
at the presmit moment and there is this good 
understanding because onr policy is a clear and 
frank wlicy. 

From the first minister of the Crown, 
then, the puMic were assured that Rnssia 
did not threaten the supremacy of England 
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in India. Rnssia pocnpied those regions 
wbere England had no laem standi of any 
sort As to the will of Peter the Great which 
is alleged to enjoin npon Rnssia the invasion 
of India, all the intelligent world knows it 
to be a fact that fids doenment was written 
to Napoleon's order at the time when he 
was preparing to invade Rnssia. * 

As to the Mnhammadan gentleman wh,o 
acted as the British Agent at the Conrt of 
the Ameer being incompetent or untrust¬ 
worthy, we have already quoted the opinion of 
Lord Northbrook and his ooileagues oomposing 
the Government of India that there was no 
evidence to show that he did not perform 
bis duties satisfactorily. As will be narrated 
further on, even Lord Lytton was so pleased 
with the efficient manner in which Ata 
Muhammad bad performed his duties that he 
(Lord Lytton) presented him with a watch 
and chain and 10,000 Rupees, “in acknowledge- 
ment of the appreciation of the Government 
of bis past faithful service." 

Where was then the necessity of coercing 
the Ameer to receive a British Resident or 
Agent in his Court ? From the consideration 
of the case in all its bearings we are led to 
the conclusion that the object of the Disreali 
Cabinet was to convert the Ameei’s dominions 
into British territory. This is not improba¬ 
ble, considering the character of the Prime 
Minister. He looked upon England as an 
Asiatic power and inaugurated a spirited 
foreign policy. He resumed the “forward 
policy” of Palmerston. He tried to efface 
the humiliation resulting from the military 
failure of the first Afghan War. The grave 
loss of prestige of 1840 was to be retrieved 
by depriving Afghanistan of its indepen¬ 
dence. 

On his assuming the Viceroyalty of India 
Lord Lytton ascertained through Ata Muham¬ 
mad, whether the Ameer was willing to 
receive Sir Lewis Pelly as envoy. The 
proposal appeared to the Ameer to be some¬ 
thing like a bolt from the blue. As was to 
be expected, he expressed his unwillingness 
to receive a British officer as an Agent. He 
assigned three reasons for his refusal, viz:— 

First, that the persons of Englishmen could 
not be safe. 

Seoondlv. that European officers might 
make demands which would give rise to quarrels ; 
he appecded to the treaty, rights, saying that the 


* See Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke’s 
“Rusma’s Sea-power”, published by John Murray, 
London, 1878, page 175. 


Oabul Government bad always objected to Enropean 
officers “from farsightedness.” 

Thirdly, that if the English oame, Russians will 
claim to come too- 

However, the Ameer suggested that Ata 
Muhammad should see the British authorities 
and explaifi matters to them. Accordingly, Ata 
Muhammad came to Simla and conferred with 
the Viceroy in the month of October, 1876. 
Ata Muhammad narrated the Ameer’s 
grievances and his (Ameer’s) objections to the 
location of British officers in any part of 
Afghanistan. Then the Viceroy told Ata 
Mahammad to convey faithfully to the Ameer 
his threats. The Viceroy told Ata Mahammad 
to inform the Ameer that 

' “Our only interest jn maintaining the indepen¬ 
dence of Afghanistan is to provide for the security 
of our own frontier. But the moment we cease 
to r^ard Afghanistan as a friendly and firmly 
allied State, what is there to prevent, us from 
providing for the security of our frontier by an 
understanding with Russia, which might have 
the effect of wiping Afghanistan oat of the map 
altogether ? If the Ameer does not desire to come to 
a speedy nnderstanding with us, Russia does; and 
she desires it at his expense * * * His (the 
Ameer’s) position is rather that of an earthen 
pipkin between two iron pots.” 

Ata Muhammad was dismissed by the 
Viceroy with gifts, as mentioned before, ‘in 
acknowledgement of the appreciation of the 
Government of his past faithful service’ and 
was furnished with a document called an 
'aids memoire' in which were mentioned 
proposals which should form the basis of the 
treaty which the Viceroy was anxious to 
conclude with the Ameer. Lord Lytton 
suggested to the Ameer to send his envoy 
Noor Mahomed to Peshawar to hold a 
conference with Sir Lewis Pelly <at that 
time Commissioner of Peshawar) to open 
negotiations concerning the proposed treaty. 
The Ameer was also invited to attend the 
forthcoming Imperial Assembly at Delhi. 

The Vakil Ata Mahammad returned to 
Eabnl and just at the time when he was 
conveying the threats of the Viceroy of India 
to the Ameer telling him that his position 
was that of “an earthen pipkin between two 
iron pots” the Ameer was not a little 
alarmed by the hostile attitude of the British 
Government towards his Indian frontier. He 
saw that the Indian Government occupied 
Quetta on the 2nd November, 1876. About 
the same time bridges were formed over the, 
Indus, and British troops were moved in the 
direction of Afghanistan. The Ameer looked 
npon the oconpation of Quetta as the first 
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step to the invasion of Candahar, for, sach 
ivaa the prooedore adoptedin the first Afghan 
War. Hi the interview which the Inrkish 
emissary had with the Ammr, the iatter said 
regi^ing the oocnpation of Qu^ta by the 
British:— 

“If an armed man places himself at the back 
door of your house, what can be his motive unless 
he wants to find his way in when you are 
asleep ?” 

The Ameer responded to the request of 
the Viceroy and sent his confidential Minis¬ 
ter Noor Mubamad to Peshawar to hold a 
conference with Sir Lewis Pelly. The first 
interview between the envoys took place on 
the 30th January, 1877. Sir Lewis Pelly 
told Noor Muharaad that 

“The acceptance of the principle that British 
officers may reside in Afahanistan is absolutely 
necessa^ as preliminary to the commencement of 
negotiations. This point being granted, other 
details can be discussed and settled hereafter,” 

Noor Mubamad gave his reasons why 
English officers should not reside in Afghanis¬ 
tan. He said:— 

"In the first place, the people of Afghanistan 
have a dread of this proposal, and it is firmly 
fixed in their minds and deeply rooted in their 
hearts, that it Englishmen mother Europeans once 
set foot in their country it will sooner or later 
pass out of their hands.” 

Sir Lewis Pelly intimated to Noor 
Mubamad that as the sine qua non was 
declined, the conference could not proceed ; 
but he agreed to refer the matter 
to the Viceroy and await his further instruc¬ 
tions. The Viceroy’s answer was transmitted 
by Sir Lewis Pelly to Noor Mahomed in the 
form of a letter on the 15th March, 1877. 
By that time Noor Mahomed had become 
dangerously ill and he died on *26th March 
1877. There is no necessity for dwelling at 
length on this letter from Sir Lewis Pelly 
to Noor Mahomed, It contains threats to, 
and insinuations against, the Ameer. On 
80th March 1877, Lord Lytton telegraphed 
to Sir Lewis Felly to close the conference 
and leave Peshawar. It is only necessary 
here to observe that at the time when Lord 
Lytton telegraphed to Sir Lewis Pelly to 

“close conference immediately, on, ground that 
basis on which we agreed to negotiate has not 
been acknowledged by Ameer; that Mir Akbpr 
not being authorised to negotiate on that _ basis, 
nor you on any other, conference is tsrmmated 
ipso facto". 

The Viceroy was fully aware of the fact that 


a fresh envoy was already on the way from 
Cabal to Peshawar with instniii^ons to 
aooept all the conditions of the Jfoitish 
Government It was unfortunate that Noor 
Mahomed died before the confiei^Qe was 
over. His surviving colleague ini’ Akbpr 
had DO iustruotions from the Ameer. Noor 
Mahomed insisted on being heard and on 
having his arguments transmitted to Lord 
Lytton. It is quite possible, nay probable, 
that he was authorise by Bie Ameer to 
admit the 'fatal preliminaiT condition’ as a 
last resort. On this ground only we are ablo 
to account for the hurried despatch of another 
envoy as soon as the news of the d^ath of 
Noor Mahomed reached the Ameer. The 
Viceroy should have awaited the airivtd of 
the new envoy before closing the oonferenoe. 
But he was in an indecent haste. In the 
secret despatch from the Government of India 
dated Simla, May 10, 1877 to the Secretary 
of State for* India, Lord Lytton wrote:— 

“At the moment when Sir Lewis Pelly was 
closing the conference bis Highness was sending 
to the Mir Akbor instructions to prolong it by 
every means in his poww, a fresh envoy 
was already on the way from Cabul to Peshawar, 
and it was reported that this envoy had authority 
to accept eventually alt the conditions of the British 
Government The Viceroy was aware of these facts 
when he instructed our envoy to close the con¬ 
ference”. 

In this despatch Lord Lytton and bis 
colleagues composing the Government of 
India considered it to be a proper diplo¬ 
matic move to suspect the loyalty of the 
Mahomedan vakil Ata Muhammad. He is 
accused of “stupidity” and “disloyalty” and 
also of insufficiency. For, they wrote :— 

"Bat of all that was passing at Cabal we knew 
less than ever: for the reports of our own Agent 
there had become studwusly infreqnmit. vague, 
and unintelligible”. 

Lord Lytton’s abrupt closure of the 
Peshawar conference has been justly charac¬ 
terised by Colonel Hannay in Ms well-known 
work on the causes of the Second Afgmn War, 
as the "tragio prologue to a still more tngic 
drama”. Not only were the negoUations 
broken off, but the vakil who had represented 
British interests in the court of the Ameer, 
was withdrawn from CabuL on account, 
no doubt, of his “stupidity” and 
“disloyalty”! From bU these acts the Ameer 
was led to infer that the Government of 
India meant war. Ihe ocoupation of Quetta, 
the demand of statiouing Christian officers 
in Afghanistan, the breaking off of negotiations 
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when the At&eer was willing to consent to 
that fatal preliminary, and the withdrawal of 
the ralii from his ooart showed the Ameer 
that the Governmetit of India were deter¬ 
mined to carry out the throats they had held 
out to him, for he had been told by the 
Viroroy of India that if he refused English 
residents he would “isolate himself from the 
alliance and support of the British Govern¬ 
ment” that "his position was that of an’ 
earthen pipkin between two iron pots,” and 
that 

“The moment the British Government cease to 
rei^ Afghanistin as a friendly and firmly alli^ 
state what was there to prevent them from pro- 
vidinx for the security of :their frontier by an 
understanding with Rnssia, which might have the 
effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map 
altogether ?” 

The Ameer was justified in his appre¬ 
hensions, for Lord Salisbury, in his despatch 
to the Government of India, dated October 4, 
1877 sounded a distinct note of war. This 
noble Marquis wrote:— 

A®®®*') continues to maintain an 
'nude.of isolation and scarcely veiled hostility, 

Bnt'sh Gtovernment stands unpledged to any 
otijigatioDs and in any contingencies which may 
anse in Afghanistan will be at liberty to adoptasuon 
meMures for the protection and pem,anent tran¬ 
quility of the North-West frontier of Her Majesty’s 
Indian dominions as the circumstances of the 
momOTt may render expedient, without regard to 
the wishes of the Ameer Sher Ali or the interests 
of his dynasty”. 

The imputation of ‘scarcely veiled hostility’ 
to the Ameer by the Christian Marquis 
reminds one of the pretext of the muddied 
stream made use of by the wolf in his inten¬ 
tion of devouring the lamb. Where was the 
hostile act on the part of the Ameer ? 

But it was not long before a “contingency” 
did arise in Afghanistan which served as a 
handle to the people of England to declare 
war on the Ameer of Cabnl. This ‘contingency’ 
arose out of the despatch of a mission to 
Cabul by Rnssia. Correspondence used to 
pass between the Ameer and the Governor of 
Ihe Russian provinces on his frontier. The 
Government of India and the Foreign Office 
in England as well as the British Ministry 
were fully acquainted with this fact. The 
Ameer always used to forward to the Govern¬ 
ment of India the letters he received from 
the Enssian Government. This interoonrse 
between Rnssia and Cabul had never been 
looked upon with snspioion till Lord Lytton’s 
time. From the parliamentary papers on 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, we learn that 


the Government of India, when the Earl of 
Mayo was at its belBi, ^prehended nothing 
but good from the interchange friendly 
communioaRons between the Ameer of Gabul 
and the Russian Governor of Turkestan. The 
Ameer saw Russia absorb aU the kfaanides 
of Central Asia. He naturally dreaded Rnssia 
as much as, if not more than, England. 
It was, therefore, that in the early 
seventies of the nineteenth century whenever 
the Ameer received any letters to his 
address from the RusauiD Governor of 
Turkestan, he need to forward the same to 
the Government of India, requesting the 
Viceroy for a draft of appropriate and advisable 
reply. Lord Mayo advised the Ameer to reply 
to the Enssian Governor, whose letters must 
be “a source of satisfaction and a ground of 
confidence to His Highness.” But Lord 
Lytton and Disraeli’s ministry, when they 
wanted to justify their unrighteous conduct 
in forcing a war on the Ameer, discovered 
that hie Highness was intriguing with Rnssia 
against England! 

The Russian Mission came to Cabnl, un¬ 
invited by, but with the permission of, the 
Ameer. The arrival of the Russian Mission in 
Cabnl took place some time towards the end 
of May or beginning of June, 1878. The events 
which were occurring in Europe should be 
borne in mind with reference to this Russian 
Mission in Afghanistan. In the war between 
Russia and Turkey, the Turks were completely 
prostrated. Russia seemed likely to carry all 
before it as the road to Constantinople was 
clear. It is now a well-known fact that the 
Turks would not have gone to war with 
Russia, had they not been promised help by 
England. But the Turks never received this 
help. The continental people of Europe 
are seldom without a fling at Perfide Albion 
(when they refer to England). 'The present 
writer has heard intelligent Turks declare 
that they were betrayed into war with 
Russia by England. However, Lord Beaoonsfield 
knew how to create new sensations. He 
conld not or rather did not like to assist 
Turkey. Bat when the Parliamentary session 
opened in 1878, the speech from the throne 
announced that Her Majesty could not con¬ 
ceal it from herself that, shonld.the hostilities 
between Russia and Turkey, unfortunately, 
be prolonged, ‘some nnexpeoted occurrenoes 
may rSnder it inonmbent on me to adopt 
measures of precaution.’ One of the 
‘measures of precaution’ adopted against 
Russia’s ambition was the concentration 
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of troops from India at Malta. This was a 
oomplete anrprise to tbe stay-at-bome natires 
of England. Bat this vepr oircnmstance 
made Bassia effeot a diversion by sending 
a Mission to Cabal. Bassia knew ail that 
bad passed between tbe Government of India 
and the Ameer of Cabal; bow the latter 
was being coerced to receive British Residents 
in Afghanistan ; how be at first declined, 
and, at last when he was about to yidd, the 
British Government would have notbing to 
do with Mm and tbrew him overboard, and 
withdrew their Agent from his Court. 
Knowing all these facts it is not surprising 
that the Governor of Russian Turkestan, 
without the knowledge of the Imperial 
G^overnment at 8t Petersburgh, sent a 
Mission to Cabnl ; that the authorities at St, 
Petersburgh knew nothing about this Mission 
is clear from the denial made by the 
Russian Government on July 3, 1873 of 
ever sending a mission to Cabul. There were 
other reasons which might be urged in 
justifying the action of the Russian Governor 
of Turkestan. At the time when Russia and 
Turkey were at war, the Sultan of Turkey 
sent an envoy to tbe Aiqeer of Afghanistan. 
The envoy had passed through India. It 
was alleged by Russia that the object of the 
envoy’s Mission was to preach a religious 
crusade amongst the Mussaiman population 
of Central Asia, and. through the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, to induce the Ameer of 
Bokhara to excite the populations ^ of 
Central Assia to revolt against Russia. The 
Russian Government complained to the 
British ambassador at St Petersburgh, who 
brought the matter to (he notice of the 
Foreign Secretary. The Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Derby, took no notice of the complaint 
and evaded the request of Russia, about 
advising ‘‘the Ameer of Afghanistan to 
abstain from any action which could endanger 
the peaceful relations of the two state.s” 
(that is, Afghanistan and Bokhara), by reply¬ 
ing that, 

“At the request of the Porte, a Turkish envoy 
to Afghanistan was allowfd to pass througli Indian 
territory, but that Her Majefiy’s Oovornmerii.have 
no reason to suppose that the object of his mission 
was to preach a oiueade in Central Asia, 

Then, again, two British officers were 


travelling in Central Asia inciting the 
Turkoman tribes to hostilities against Russia. 
The names of these two Christian officers 
are Gaptttin Butter and Captain Napier. 
Abont the success of these officers, tbe 
Times of January, 1879, quoted the following 
from the Bombay Gaxette :— 

‘ It is reported that Major Batter, the Central 
Asian explorer, who has just retnmed from 
Tnrkestan, has been so successful in his interviews 
With the Turkoman chiefs that they are willing 
to co-operate with tbe British either against the 
Afghans or the Russians.” 

Taking all these oiToumStanoee into con¬ 
sideration we are of opinion that the 
Govern or-General of Russian Turkestan was 
folly jnstified in sending a Mission to Oabul. 
For, what was the object of the Mission ? The 
Parliamentary Papers on Central Asia have 
furnished ns with an answer. On page 141 
of Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), it is stated 
that 

“The Turkestan (Rnssiani Governor-General 
nourished no ill-feeling against Afghanistan, and 
meditated despatching an embassy to Bber Ali 
Khan, by which means our (Russian) relations 
with the latter would in all probability become 
defined one way or the other, either in an amica¬ 
ble or hostile sense ; everything would depend on 
the straightforwardness and good sense displayed 
by the Ameer.” 

The anxiety displayed by the Govemor- 
Oeneral of Russian Turkestan to define the 
relations of the Ameer of Cabul with Russia 
“one way or the other, either in an amicable 
or hostile sense,” was due to the fact that 
he was afraid of the British invasion of tbe 
Russiao possessions in Central Asia through 
Afghanistan. The same Prime Minister who 
had ordered Indian troops to Malta as a 
threat to Russia, contemplated attacking 
Russia in Central Asia. The fVoneer publish¬ 
ed the following letter from its Simla 
Correspondent, dated August 28, 1878 :— 

“J believe it is no longer a secret ttjat, had 
war broken out, we should not have remained on 
the defensive in India. A force of 30,000 men 
having luirchaied its way through Afghanistan, 
thrown rapidly into Samarkliana and Bokhara, 
would have had little difficulty in beating the 
scattered Russian troops back to tbe Caspian, for, 
coming thus as deliverers, the whole population 
would have risen in our favor. In the feasiliOiiv 
of such a programme the Russians fully IielicvcJ.” 

(Tb he conclu^eil) 
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W RITING in the year 1903 Dr. John, 
Beddoe, one of the most eminent 
Eoglish anthropologists of his genera¬ 
tion, spoke of “the enormous and almost 
incalcalable mass of anthropological materials 
that India offered to the stodenf’.f Daring 
the decade that has followed Dr. Beddoe’s 
writing a considerable mass of ralaable in¬ 
formation has been gathered both by Govern¬ 
ment initiative and private enterprise, but 
the work done has been chiefly of tbe 
‘survey’ kind. Such a survey is essential as 
a preliminary step for furnishing the first 
general outline of the entire field of opera¬ 
tion but Its value depends not so much for 
the picture it offers, which by reason of its 
covering a large ground is apt to be super¬ 
ficial, but for enabling ns to realise tbe 
gaps in our knowledge and directing our 
attention to the spots where deeper and 
more exact enquiries are likely to be most 
successful. And no properly planned anthro¬ 
pological research can be said to be complete 
until this work of reconnaissance is followed 
up by intensive investigations. The great 
work of tbe Sarasin brothers on the Veddas 
may be cited as an exambie of what a study 
of this kind ought to be. In India proper 
a survey of the physical characters of the 
population has been undertaken by Risley, 
Thurston, Waddel; and in a few instances 
more exact and definite enquiries have also 
been made, such as those of Ujfalvy, and 
Stein in North-western, and Lapicque and 
Schmidt in Southern India. Due, however, 
to the lack of specially trained men and a 
want of proper appreciation of tbe value of 
such work intensive studies have not yet 
taken place in India in any systematic 
manner, with tbe result that our knowledge 
of the somatic characters of her people is 
seriously defective. Fortunately, at present 


there are pigns of a better understanding of 
tbe importance of such studies in this 
country and a more fully equipped agency 
for the work is also available. In order, there¬ 
fore, that investigations conducted in future 
should bear tbe utmost results it is first of 
all necessary to know the main desiderata in 
the existing data and understand the problems 
that have been brought to tbe front for 
solution. Consequently, it will be my endea¬ 
vour in the present address to set forth the 
chief gaps in our knowledge and bring to 
your notice the points which hold the keys, 
as it were, to the entire question. 

The materials at our disposal regarding 
the physicel characters of the people of India 
concern almost exclusively the living popula¬ 
tion Of the races that lived during the long 
prehistoric period, re’tealed by extensive finds 
of artifacts throughout the country, we know 
practically nothing. In taking stock of our 
knowledge it will be necessary at the start 
to confine ourselves to tbe former and then 
determine how far its final solution depends 
on a proper unfolding of the racial history 
of the past. 

The outstanding problems concerning the 
former are; 

(1) The correct affiliation of the aborigi¬ 
nal population of India. There seems to be 
a general agreement regarding the dominant 
type among these people, which is charaO' 
terised by a long head, fiat broad nose, 
short stature, wavy to curly hair and very 
dark complexion. Tbe eye is open and round 
and the face orthognathic. The researches of 
the Sarasin brothers in Ceylon, of Rudolf 
Martin in Malay Peninsula, and of Dr. Fritz 
Sarasin in Celebes, have shown that it is 
racially akin to tbe Yeddas, tbe Sakais and 
the Toalas of the above-mentioned 
regions and together with the Australians 
form a very primitive and extensive racial 


* Being the Presidential Address of the family which at one time occupied a great 
Anthropology potion of, the Fifteenth Annual part of the Southern World, judging from 
p Congress, held m jjg occupation, which are either 

t Preface to L. K. A. Iyer’s The Ooehin marginal or inhospitable hills and forests, to 
Tribes and Ctistes, Vol. I, page iv-1909, Madras. which it must have been driven by invading 
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races—there ie no doabt that the race is 
vmtf old in India. We have, howerer, no 
positive arohaeoiog^oal evidenoe of its earliest 
oocnpatioD—the only early site which has 
definitely disclosed this type does not go 
beyond the stage of iron in Sonthern India. 
The point that has to be considered, is, as to 
whether these people really form a home- 
geneons race inspite of linguistic and oultnral 
differences or that there are more than one 
racial type concealed among them ? The presence 
of a Negrito element in the aboriginal popula¬ 
tion of India has been suspected for a long 
time, but no definite evidence of its 
existence has so far been found. Thus, in the 
opinion of the Sarasin Brothers, “no one has 
yet succeeded in finding woolly hair 
in India,” (Brgebuirse naturwissenohaftichan 
Forschungen auf Ceylon Bd. Ill p. 335) a 
view which has also received* the supports of 
Turner (tran. Roy. Soc. Edin.Vol. XL, p. 114), 
Lapicque (Rev. Scientifique VI July 1906), 
Thurston (Tribes and Castes of B. India, Vol. I, 
Introduction) and Risley. To quote the last 
named author’s words, “although the terms 
‘woolly’ and ‘frizzly’ have been loosely 
applied to the wavy hair, not uncommon 
among the Dravidians, no good observer has 
as yet found among any of the Indian races 
a head of hair that could be correctly 
described as wooly”.* Our evidence, there¬ 
fore, as to the character of hair among the 
aboriginal population of India is by no 
means positive. 

While the general type is certainly wavy 
or curly, instances of woolly or frizzly 
hair may actually occur (though not found 
so far) among some of these people or as 
is likely their reported presence may really 
be due to superficial observation and the 
failure to distinguish between extremely 
curly and genuine woolly or frizzly hair. 
The question, however, cannot be decided, 
until samples of these hairs are collected 
and submitted to microscopic examination 
by competent persons. Regarding the presence 
of a negrito element in the Indian Con¬ 
tinent, it has been further argued, and with 
a certain amount of plausibility, that even 
if the present inhabitants do not show any such 
trait, its presence in the Anadaman Islands is 
a strong point in favour of its having been 
in India* at one time. A careful enquiry 
among the Andamanese tribes, however, does 

* The People of India by Sir fl. Risley 
p. 15. 


not «how any relic naigtaRos Ironi India 
all the evidences strongly point to their 
movenieot from Farther India where in the 
Samangs we have still liying a Mndred 
tribe. To settle the question beyond doubt 
a search for communal oemetaries and 
other posaible ancient sites in India is 
necessary, to find out if tbere is any 

skeletal remain which shows definite Negrito 
bharacterlstics. 

Aside from the question of the existence 
or otherwise of the Negrito element in the 
aboriginal population of India so far as 
the two main linguistic divisians of these 
tribes are conoerned, nanieiy» the Austrio 
and the Dravidian, ail the evidence available, 
in my opinion, go to support Ristoy’s con¬ 
tention of their fundamental Somatic unity. 
There is no important physical oharaoter 
in which the Austrio-speaking tribes of 
this group differ from that of the Dravidiau 
speaking ones. Consequently, it would 
considerably clear up the issue if the Soma¬ 
tic and Ethnic characters of these people 
are not mixed up but are treated indepen¬ 
dently. It will in that case not only narrow 
down our field of enquiry and effect a 
speedier solutiou of the entire problem of 
their cultural origins bat may possibly also 
supply us with important materials regarding 
their migrations and contact with other 
races, 

(2) A more intricate problem, however, is 
the settlement of the so-called Dravidian 
question. To put it briefly, are there suffi¬ 
cient materials for us to ascribe a definite 
physical type to the people that may be 
supposed to have introduced Dravidian 
languages in this country V At the present 
time the Dravidian-speaking peoples are con¬ 
centrated in Southern and Central India, 
with the exception of the Brahuis, who are 
physically akin to the other tribes of 
Baiaobistan. Leaving them aside, therefore, 
the former present at least three distinct 
racial elements, namely, a dolicho-platyrhine 
or Veddah-Australoid type, a dolioho-ieptor- 
hine or Mediterranean type and a brachy- 
leptorhine or Alpine type. 

The measurements published by Thurston 
and others comprise .130 Tula-speaking 
people from South Canara, 660 Maluyalara- 
speaking people from Malabar, 571 Tamils 
from Madras and Tinneveliey, two Canarese 
groups of 410 and 290 individuals from 
Mysore and the district of Bellary and 
Karnool respectively, 858 Telugns from the 
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same districts, 147 meo from the Nilghiri 
Hills and 385 people belongiag to the micas 
jangle tribes. Analysis of the abcre data 
on regional lines shows that the main con¬ 
centration of braohyoephaly is in the North- 
Western part of the Madras Presidency, 
between latitades 16 and 12 North and up 
to longitude 78 E; south of ,latitade 12. 
on the western CJoasts, and the Nilghiri 
Hills the people appear to be predominantly 
dolichocephalic ; on the East from Madras 
downwards dolichocephaly is dominant again. 
In other words, the Deccan proper or the 
Tableland between the two Ghats seems to 
be characterised by brachyoephaly, whereas 
in the region south of it, including the two 
coastal strips, dolichocephaly is supreme. In 
the Northern braohycephdie region, again, 
there is either a predominance of or a ten¬ 
dency towards leptorhiny. In the dolichoce¬ 
phalic Western region leptorhiny is dominant 
but in the South-Western part the tendency 
is towards platyrhiny—a characteristic mark¬ 
ed in the lower classes throughout the 

Presidency and is most strongly emphasised 
among the jungle tribes. In short, the 

dominant type in the North-West appears 
to be brachyleptorhine, in the South-West 
dolicholeptorhine, whereas in the South-east 
it tends to be dolicho-platyrhine. 

In discussing racial affinities, language 
is not regarded as a safe guide, but in the 
present case a consideration of the physical 
data in the light of linguistic affiliations of 
the different groups considered, yields 
certain interesting results, as it shows that 
the languages, which indicate the greatest 
influence of Sanskrit, are spoken by peoples 
exhibiting marked differences from those 
whose languages reveal much less evidence 
of such influence. Thus Tamil, which is 
certainly least influenced by Sanskrit and is 
the oldest of the Dravidian tongues, is spoken 
by the people in the South-eastern part of 
the Madras Presidency, from Madras to Cape 
Comorin and extending on the West as far 
as the Nilghiris, and who are on the whole, 
among all the groups of whom we possess 
metric data, the nearest approach to the 
dolicho-platyrhine type dominant among the 
jungle folks. 

When we come to Telugu, which is the 
second most important Dravidian language 
and shows a comparatively larger Sanskritic 
influence, we find it to be spoken by people 
between Madras and Ganjam up to latitude 
18 North and extending as far as the Bellary 


and Anantpur districts or longitude 78 ou 
the West, who are much more brachfroephaliG 
and leptorhiue. A oomparisou wi& the 
Tamil-speakiug peo]^ shows that the mean 
cephalic index of 358 Tdugus is 77'9 or 2T 
nuits higher than the mean index of 571 
Tamils, which is 75’2 only. It however, a 
comparison is made with the Canareae, and 
the Marathi-speaking peoples of the same 
districts, whose languages show eitiier a 
marked influenoe of or is derived from 
Sanskrit, a striking contrast is at onoe notice¬ 
able. The mean Cephalic Index of 290 
Canarese is one unit and that of 90 Maratbis 
3*6 units higher than that of the Telugns. 
On the other band, the mean Nasal Index of 
the latter is 8 points and 1'6 units higher 
than those of the Canarese and the Marathis. 
Lastly, Malayalam, which shows strong in¬ 
fluence of Sanskrit, is spoken by people in the 
South-western coastal belt of the Peninsula, 
who are markedly dolloho-leptorhine. Similarly, 
within each linguistic division, if the 
Brahmins aro compared with other groups, 
the former are found to be much more 
leptorhiue than others. 

Taking the two factors together it shows : 

(1) an increasing association between 
brachyoephaly and leptorhiny accompanied 
by a falling tendency in the cephalic index 
with a rising tendency towards platyrhiny 
and (If) a close association of Sanskrit 
influence with leptorhiny. 

We have, unfortunately, no metrical data 
east of Longit de 78 but a consideration of 
them shows that the Southernmost extension 
of the braohy-leptorhine type goes as far as 
latitude 12 or roughly the point where the 
Ghats merge into the Nilghiri Hills, forming 
the Southern boundary of the Decoau proper. 
Whether the movement of this type reaches 
. as far as the Ghats on this side we are not 
certain. North of latitude 16, along the 
Western littoral, we And the extension of 
this type up to Gujarat. Whether there has 
been a gradual deterioration of this type 
(as is probable) in this southward movement, 
our materials are not enough to come to a 
definite conclusion, but, there appears to be 
no doubt that in its movement from the 
West to the East there has been a gradual 
falling off of this type. In the light of the 
deductions mentioned above we n^y reason¬ 
ably infer that this faHing off in tne braohy- 
leptorhine type has been due to the misoe- 
genaMon with a doliohopiatyrhine element 
with which it increasingly came in contact 
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We may take it, therefore, that the brachy* 
leptorhine type ia an intrnsiTe racial clement 
from the North-weet moTing along the 
mugin of the Western Ghats no to latitnde 
12 and has gradnatly diminished as it pro¬ 
gressed Southwards where the fundamental 
type presumably has been dolioho. 

This would bring the imginal somatic 
characters of the Telegu and Tamil people 
into one group, the former losing its 
characteristics gradually towards the west 
as it came into contact with the broad¬ 
headed invaders, the latter, except in 
isolated classes, preserving its almost native 
purity today. In the course of his investiga¬ 
tions Thurston* observed this difference of 
headform among the inhabitants of Southern 
India; for writing in 1909 he remarked 
“whatever may have been the influence which 
has brought about the existing subbraohy- 
oepbalio or mesticephalio types in Northern 
areas, this influence has not extended 
Southward into the Tamil and Malayalam 
land, where Dravidian man remains dolicho 
or sub-dolicho.” We have seen the light 
thrown by language on this question which 
is supported by our regional analysis of the 
extisting materials, and which, therefore, 
may be regarded as the probable reason. 
It cannot, however, be considered as beyond 
doubt, until the anthropometry of the Telegu 
country east of longtitude 78 as well as 
the skeletal materials in the numerous 
prehistoric sites in the Deccan confirm it. 
It is fortunate that under the leadership of 
Mr. Ghalam Yazdani, who is energetically 
excavating the ancient arcbeeological remains 
in the Nizam Dominions, we may soon be 
able to find some human crania which will 
supply conclusive evidence on the whole 
problem. 

Similarly though the association of 
Leptorhiny with Sanskrit language is indicated, 
the presence of the dolicho leptorhine element 
in Medabar as the result of this influence, 
cannot be regarded as certain until the 
excavation of prehistoric sites of this region 
reveal human cr^ia which support the 
above hypothesis. The skulls found by Mr. 
Bea at Adittanallur, in the Tinnevelley 
district, however, show a distinct tendency 
towards platyrhiny, as well as a low cranial 
vault and prominent supra-orbital regions 
characteristic of the Yeddah-Australoid 

I ___ 

* The Tribes and Castes of Southern India, 
Vol I, Introduction. 
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group. Material help can ^ fuimished here 
by trained philologists, if fitey' have the 
hardihood to undertake field iavestigations 
of the languages of the abotigiiiill tribes of 
Southern India who are reported to speak 
corrupt forms of Ihmvidiui langua^s is' ^e 
same way as has been done in the IptRin 
languages ot^orth America. For the res^^ps 
ijndertaken by the pupUs of Pater Schmidt^ 
in the Anstealian langni^ just before tee 
war, indicate the possibiUty of a ntetimi- 
ship between the Dravidhm, Papuan and 
Australian languages, teopgh nothing 
positive oan be said till intensfye inTMtfga- 
tions take place in this country. £f such a 
relationship oan be shown to exh^ by iteture 
research, the entire Dravidian prolito trUl 
be solved, as a definite correlation will 
then be established between it and the 
Yeddah-Australoid raoe. The evidence of 
physical anthropology as indioatod above 
tend on the whole to support this view 
which was first piopuuiided by Bisdey and 
Turner. The Mediterranean affinities of the 
Dravidian ouitnre, disclosed in recent 
researches in that case oan be regard^ as 
due to culture migrations without connoting 
anything about the race. Whether such a 
theory is borne out or not, there is no 
evidence either somatic or archaeological for 
the view that has lately become fasfaionabte 
in India and which seeks to make the 
Dravidian man responsible for the Indus 
civilisation as well as that of Burner, for 
both of whom are, intimately associated with 
brachycephalic people as the reoentty dis¬ 
covered skulls in the Pre-Sargonic sites at 
Kishf and El-abaid and Mohenjo-daro indi¬ 
cate. 

(3) The third problem deals with the ex¬ 
istence of the 'Arya-Dravidian’ race. In 
describing the population of the United- 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh Risley odled 
them ‘Arya-Dravidian’, i. e., the result of the 
admixture of the Aryan and Dravidian- 
speaking races, on the ground that the data 
published by him, show the prepoadmanoe 
of a type marked by doliohooephaly and 
increased Nasal Index. In studying the 
distribution of nioiid types in North-western 
part of India, the available metric data 
indicate that the dominant element in this 


* Die GHederung der Anstralischen Sptwshen 
Anthropos, p. 261, 1912 

tExcavabons at Kish by S. Langdon.pp. 116-125, 
Paris, 1924. 
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region is ohsraotSrised hf doliobooephaly 
and tnie leptorhiny, which is preseat 
throoghont Northern Rajpntana, the Panjab and 
Kashmir, also probably inotnding Afghanistan, 
and extending in varying proportion as far 
north as Yarkand. The sknlls fonnd at 
Siaikot, and the recently excavated sites of 
Kal and Mohenjo-daro rereal the'hame ohara- 
oteristics. So the present laoial element; 
may be said, to be the continnation of the 
type dominant from the earliest known times. 
As disclosed in Kisley’s measurements there 
is a sharp break in the eastward extension 
of this type which does not go beyond the 
boundaries of the Punjab in any appreciable 
extent. The question, therefore, is whether 
this represents the real state of things, or, 
the break is to be regarded as unreal, oon si¬ 
dering the known facts of history? Now, 
the anthropometrical measurements published 
in Risley’s name were actually taken by Mr. 
Ohandi Singh, a clerk in the office of Mr. J. C. 
Nesfield, then Inspector of Schools, who 
supervised him.* In the year 1896, however. 
Surgeon Captain Drake-Brockman, P, R. C. 
8., M. D., took a large series of measurements 
of the various castes in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, under the auspices of the local 
Government. The detail individual measure¬ 
ments are not available but the averages are 
published by Sir William Orooke. So far 
as the stature and cephalic index are con¬ 
cerned, there is not much difference between 
the two series, but when the nasal index is 
considered a great difference is at once noticed. 
The mean nasal index for 420 Rajputs and 466 
Brahmins as -measured by Dr. Brockman 
are 63.8 and 99.1 respectively, whereas the 
average nasal index for 100 Rajputs and 
100 Brahmins published by Risley are 77.7 
and 74.6 respectively. In attempting to 
determine the comparative reliabiiity of 
these conflicting sets of measurements, not 
only the high medical qualification of Dr. 
Drake-Brockman and the much larger series 
examined by him have to be taken into 
consideration but aldo the fact that neither 
Mr. Nesfield nor his assistant Chandi Singh 
can in any way be regarded as having had 
any training in anthropometry, and it is well- 
known that the oorrerf measurement of the 
nasal length requires considerable anatomical 
training. On the other hand, it may also be 
possible that the technique employed by 


* Pref^ to Tribe* Castes of Bengal Jnihro- 
pometrie data, Vol 1 1891. 


Dr. Drake-Brookeman in his measurements waS 
somewhat different. The wily skull of fnoWn 
antiquity fonnd at Bayana near Agra tends 
to support Dr. Brockman’s conolnsions rather 
than those of Risley. It is time, thOTefore, 
that the importance of this question is 
realised and an intensive investigation is 
undertaken into the racial composition of 
this region, as Risley’s current theory as 
shown above is open to serious doubt. 
Besides, as definitely determining the limit 
of the eastward extension of the racial type 
dominant in the Punjab, such an enquiry will 
clear up many obscure points in the racial 
history of the entire Northern India. 

(41 The fourth problem is the distribution 
‘of the Braohycephalic Alpine type. A survey 
of the physical characters of the present 
population of India shows that along the 
entire Western littoral from Guzarat down 
to Coorg we find the concentration of the 
braohycephalic Alpine type. This element 
is dominant among the Guzrati, Marathi and 
the people of Coorg. As we have already 
seen, in the south it does not extend 
beyond latitude 12, and beyond longitude 
78 E in the Deccan, as far as our 
present knowledge indicates. lu Upper 
India, however, from Benares eastwards 
up to Behar we find the gradual 
increase of a broadheaded element whose 
maximum intensity is seen in the population 
of Bengal. In Bengal proper this dominance 
of braohyoephaly is associated with leptor- 
hiny specially among the upper classes 
where the leptorhine element is greater than 
in any other part of India outside the 
Punjab, if the data published by Risley are 
to be trusted. In accounting for this 
braohycephalic factor in Bengal, Risley 
supposed the influence of a Mongolian race 
seen on its outskirts. An examination of the 
Mongolian tribes along the boundaries of 
Bengal shows that they are not homogene¬ 
ous. ' The brachyplatyrhine element is 
predominant in the south-eastern part 
bordering on Burma, whereas in the 
Brahmaputra valley it strongly inclines 
towards the doliohoplatyrhine, the braohyle- 
ptorhine type being dominant only along 
the Sikkim and Nepal borders. In Bengal on 
the other hand, the main concentration of the 
braohyleptorhine element is in the southern 
or deltaic region with gradual decrease 
towards the North and the Bast. Besides, the 
Bengal type is differentiated from the Lepcha 
and kindled tribes, in whom alone of all 
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the MoBgKdiBD a mazked presenee of 

leptethioT is foapd by having a motp 
prominent nose. lo stadyibg ^ radial 
anatomy of the nose it s not enough to 
rely on the relation of the length and the 
breadth of the nose, the prominenoe or 
otherwise of the entire nasal skeleton has to 
be taken into aoconnt Bisley was, therefore, 
right in making the latter as the deciding 
factor in comparing the nasal characters of 
the Mongolian and other races. In his 
measurement of the Bengali people, however, 
the test by which the prominence of the 
nasal skeleton could be judged namely the 
biorbito-nasal-index was not taken except in 
the case of a solitary group. In the ab¬ 
sence of this test consequently, his conclusion 
of the Mongolian origin of the Bengali people 
was not justified on the basis Of his own 
data. Prof. D, B. Bhandarkar has shown, 
in his interesting account of the cultural 
aflBnities of the Nagar Brahmins of Guzarat 
with the Kayasthas of Bengal the identity 
of a large number of surnames of these 
two groups.* A comparison of the Anthro¬ 
pometry of these two, therefore, is instruc¬ 
tive. The average stature of the Nagar 
Brahmins as given by Bisley is 1643 mm 
against 1636 mm. of the Bengali Kayasthas. 
The average Cephalic and Nasal Indices 
of the former are 79.7 and 73.1 against 
78.2 and 'i03 of the latter. The average 
biorbito-nasal-index of the Nagar Brahmins is 
116.7 but in the case of the Bengali Kayasthas 
the figure is not available but judging from 
that of the Chandals of Bengal (one of the 
lowest classes of the population) which is 
114.0, the value of this Index in the case 
of the Bengali Kayasthas could not be much 
different, Further, when the data are analysed 
it is found that 63 p.c. of the Nagar 
Brahmins are brachy and 63 p.c. are leptor- 
hineagainstfiOp.o. brachy and 75 p.c. leptorhine 
in the Bengali Kayasthas. It is, therefore, 
difficult to understand how the one could 
have Soythic, and the other Mongolian origin. 
Besides as Rai Bahadur Ramaprosad Chandaf 
has pointed out and who incidentally was 
the first to the show weakness in Bisley’s 
theory that typical Mongolian characteristic 
such as the presence of the epioanthio fold 
absence of bodily hair are not to be found 
among the Bengalis. This must not bo 
taken to mean that Mongolian _ admixture 
is denied altogether in Bengal—it is simply 



meant that it is net suffictoDt to explain 
the dominant type In Bepjgtd. The only 
way to account for it is to Itok it up with 
that of the Western littoral throBffa f^ntoal 
todia, of which as we bare aipwy notioed 
there is some prolnibility judging from the 
identity of surnames, ft is in toe central 
region, t^prefore, tiiat inv«itigBtion is 
necesBRi? to find ont how far flmcontiuni^ of 
type exists from Bombay to Bengal llie origin 
of this brachycephatic Alpine type in India 
was hitherto unexplained The recent dis¬ 
covery of brachyoephalio crania in Sind has 
lent some probability to the theory of a very 
early migration of this eiement in India. 
But its extension both in the Sonto and in 
the East will never be fully understood until 
archaeological excavation of the numerons 
prehistoric sites yields skeletai materials 
showing these oharaoteristios. The cmoayation 
of the Copper age remains in the Ohotonag- 
pur districts discovered by Rai Sarat Chandra 
Roy Bahadur would be of great signifioauee 
as they may not improbably throw some tight 
on the racial origins of the people of JBengiiL 
From a oonsideration of the foregoing 
facts it wonld appear that the greatest 
necessity in the field of Indian anibropologjr 
is the excavation of the arcbaeologioal sites 
in search of remains of its prehistoric in¬ 
habitants ; for not only the radal history of 
ancient India cnnnot be reconstructed with¬ 
out its aid but it also bolds as already stated, 
the secret of the somatic relationships of the 
present population of India. In the long 
history of this country whose true antiquity 
is now being revealed, the only documents 
that we possess bearing on the physical 
constitution of its past inhabitants are the 
two skulls from Bayana and Sialkot, ^e 
skulls from an Iron age site at Adittanaltoi 
and the recent finds in the Indus Talley. 
Outside of these we have no materials for 
guidance. In his account of the first two of 
the above sknlls, which oonstltntes almost 
our sole literature on the subject. Sir Arthur 
Keith has remarkedr-“1Tiere is no antiiTo- 
pological problem more in need of in¬ 
vestigation than that of the prehistoric in¬ 
habitants of India. We all wish to see 
applied to India the methods which have 
brought to light the ancient races of Enropa 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that there 
are hidden away to more recent deposits of 
river valleys and oaves, in prehistoric isolated 
interments and communal cemeteries, records 
of the ancient races of India. 'Diey havd not 
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been seen nw foand beoftnse tbey have not 
been patiently and systematioaUy looked for.* 
It is true afi Sk Arthur Keith has noted 
that no systematic roareh has been made for 
the eketetal remains of the prehistoric races 
of Indian and oonsii^ring the vast number of 
ancient sltM in this country and their 
accessibility, the lack of interest in these 
explorations is certainly deploring, but what 
is worse and inexonsabie is the irresponsible' 
mannmr in i^ich suoh materials were treated, 
wheh luck put them in the hands of our 
explorers. A great part of the literature on 
the pte and early historic sites in India 
is iisgto reading for the discovery of nu¬ 
merous human skeletons are recorded, but 
not a trace of them could now be found 
anywhere in this country ! In his account 
of the excavation of the Great Temple Mound 
at Indrapnra in the Gorakhpur district which 
roughly corresponded to the ancient Kingdom 
of Kosala and assigned to the 4th Century 
A. D.t Mr. Carlleyle § late of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, writes “I have called this the 
Skeleton Mound, because I found five human 
skeletons in it. One of the skulls found had 
a very projecting jaw exactly like that of a 
Negro. This belonged to the skeleton of a 
male nearly 6 feet in length ; but close 
alongside of it I found the skeleton of a 
femtde, 5 feet 6 inches in length, the' facial 
part of the skull of which had a straight 
even profile. Another skeleton was placed 
across or upon the doorway of one of the 
temples. Four of the skeletons had their 
heads placed towards the north but the fifth 
was placed the reverse way.” In another 
part of the same temple, the writer observes, 
‘'a human skeleton lay across the doorway. 
Tyro more human skeletons of a male and a 
female lay nearly side by side, while a fourth 
skeleton lay just beyond the wall toward the 
west.” 

Similarly in his excellent work on the 
“Indian Prehistoric and Protohistorio Anti¬ 
quities”, Bruce Foote records the discovery 
of a human skeleton lying in a flexed 
position in a large stone circle in 
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son, part II, 1883 OaL pp. 121-1^. 
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Central Mysore ne« Savandurga rook * 
In describing the cairns numbering over 
268 at Jewurgi in the Shorapnr district 
in the Madras Presidency, Meadows l^lhrt 
mentions the discovery in one of numerous 
human skeletons which are mostly 'of 
small size as to height but having bones 
of unnsnal, thickness and strength. In a 
Neolithic tomb in South Mirzapur, Cookbum § 
found the ‘complete fossilized skeleton of 
an adult male.’ 

Not a trace of the skeletons mentioned 
above, and many more recorded in the 
accounts of the excavations of the prehis¬ 
toric sites of India not mentioned here, 
could be found at present One naturally 
would like to know what has become of 
them—the documents that are of priceless 
value in the reconstruction of our ancient 
history 'i' It is unfortunate but neverthe¬ 
less true, that hitherto archaelogy in India 
meant only the reading of some Sanskrit 
inscriptions and the preservation of ancient 
monuments. Whiie they are undoubtedly 
necessary they are not its chief functions. 
Its proper aim should be the reconstruction 
of the ancient history of a particular land 
and people. In Europe as well as in Central 
America not to speak of Egypt, and the 
Near East, the unrecorded history has 
been unearthed by its aid, but in order 
to be able to do so the fundamental unity 
of archeology and anthropology has first 
to be realised. Neither in Europe, nor in 
Egypt or America such splendid work 
would have been possible if the help and 
co-operation of anthropologists were not 
sought, for the culture or oivilsation of a 
people is a complex whole and its full 
study involves th researches of different 
lines of workers. Actually how much can 
be achieved by the combined efforts of 
scientists with pure archaeologists is to 
be seen in Pumpelley’s excavation of Anau 
where the team the work of geologists, 
anthropologists, zoologists and archaeologists 
added so much to our knowledge of the ancient 
civilisation of Southwestern Siberia. In 
the excavation of our arobaeologicri sites, 
this aspect of the question has to be more 
fully recognised than it has hitherto been 
in this country not only for the complete- 
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ne^s of the work, bot «l90#r the proper W may, therefore, cODfldei^ bdpe that 
haodiiDg and pieaervation of atioh of its finds the neglect and irresponsfbp^i Shown in 
—specially the bones—which require special the past'^ich led to |he loss aw desbraor' 
treatment in the hands of experts if they tion of mOCh of the disooTereiil ski^eton 
are not to be irreparably damaged. For- remains of India’s prehistoric 
Innately the discovery of the Indus Civilisa- will not be repeated in fhlBte' hat a 
tion has aroused keen interest in the more systematic search will hs aiSde for 

importance - and urgency of arobaelogioal them. In that way we wffl be able 

studies, and in Sir John Marshall we have gradnally to add to onr knowledj^ of the 

a man of wide learning and experience physical characters of the prehistoric inbabi- 

who can be depended upon to direct such tants of India and which alone will enable 
investigations in true and scientific lines, us to understand ber present racial affiliations. 


THE GARDEN CREEPER 

By SAMYUKTA DEVI 

T he house stood on Harrison Koad. On noise, but every room had its lights turned 

the broad parapet of the terrace were on, and people moved about all over the 

arranged flower-pots, containing glorious place. Only they moved on tip toe, so as 

roses, jasmine and chrysanthemums, also not to make any noise. A woman, with 

rows of exotic flowers and ferns. face hidden behind a veil, came to him and 

The owner of the house was Shiveswar whispered something. "Is she a bit better ?” 

Oanguli. The name sounds old and ortho- he asked. The woman nodded and went in. 

dox, but the man was young in years and He had grown tired of walking wad went 
ultra-modem in opinions and theories, and sat down on a bench by the side of 

Even the present age seemed too backward the flower-pots. Just as he did so, he 

for him,—he lived in the future. But of heard the blowing of a conch-shell inside, 
that, hereafter. Let ns get on with the but the sound subsided almost at once. A 

story. commotion was heard in the inner rooms. 

It was nearing midnight, and the streets Shiveswar got up hastily and the veiled 

were beginning to get deserted. Only some woman appeared again, beckoning him In. 

hackney carriages rattled past, now and The inner apartments were tastefully 
then, and belated drunkards reeled home- decorated. Modern paintings and pictares 

wards, shouting and gesticnlating. Shives- abonnded. There were landscapes, old pain- 
war Qanguli was walking about excitedly at tings of the Mnghal School, and many 

this time of night on the terrace. His photographs. Bnt not a single picture of 

eyes looked strangers to sleep, and his any god or goddess of the Hindu pantheon, 

forehead was covered with beads of pers- The first room was furnished in M;^hid 

piration. His curly hair, too, hung damp style too. It contained a huge pictore of 

and nnkempt on his brows. Yet, it was not the Taj Mahal and, surrounding it, pictures 

warm, and he carried a rich shawl across pf Akbar Shah, Nurjehan, Jehangir, 

his shoulders. One end of the gold embroi- Shah Jehan, eto. A rich carpet was spread 

dered thing trailed behind him on the floor, on the floor, and fat bolsters of fOlveteen 

bnt be had no eyes for it. He seemed to and Luoknow print were arranged on it 

be listening for some sound. The light Flower vases and incense burners and 

from the street lamp near by, shone fall on soert bottles of silver and marble were 

his anxious face. scattered profusely everywhere. Two huge 

A large car, with its black hood up, chandeliers lighted toe room, 
two palanqnins and a closed carriage waited The next room was a medley of Japu* 
in front of the house. There was not much nese and English furnitnre. Painted JipA^ 
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nese mats, hong like curtains in front of 
the tloors, whereas the windows sported 
oortains of printed mnslin. There were a 
grand piano in one OTrner of the room and 
a painted wooden screen. The rest of the 
fomitare were of foreign design and so 
were the lights and fans. 

In a small room, situated in one comer 
of the verandah, a few pictures of oriental 
gods and goddesses were scattered here and 
there carelessly. A glass case, full of 
earthen dolls and toys, stood in one corner. 
They too showed signs of neglect. 

Another room contained plates and 
ntensUs, made in Benares and Kashmir. 
These were taken care of, properly. 

After these rooms, came the .inner 
apartments. In front of a room here, quite 
a little crowd had collected. These were 
mostly servants. Inside, there were doctors, 
midwives, nurses, besides a number of 
women. Shiveswar pushed his way iu and 
found his mother, Mokshada Devi, rocking 
a little baby girl in her arms. As he 
came in, she looked up and said, “So 
you have come inside the lying-in- 
room ? But whj' should I take exception 
to your coming ? Nearly all the 
world bad been inside it. And after all 
this fuss, your wife brings forth a girl !” 

She tried to smile scornfully, but ber 
joy at the arrival of this new being, some¬ 
how mingled with the scorn. 

“Does it matter ?” asked Shiveswar. “I 
cannot see any sense in your antiquated 
prejudices. Is a girl less valuable than a boy ? 
Is she less important iu the scheme of 
creation ? I don’t see any difference. But 
of that, hereafter. What dues the doctor 
say about her ?” He looked at his wife 
as he spoke, and hia face became anxious 
again. 

“l don't know, my dear,” his mother 
answered, “they talked in English. You 
better ask him yourself.” 

The doctor did not hold out any great 
hopes. Still, there was hope as long as 
there was life. 

After the doctor had left, Shiveswar 
returned again to that room. “Why don’t 
yon go and lie down ?” his mother asked. 
®Yon have been on your feet the whole 
of the time. What did the doctor say ?” 

“Nothing definite,” her son replied. Then 
after a while, “Mother, we should give a 
name to the new baby.” 

The mother did nut look over-enthnsiastio 


at this propcaal. “You are absurd,?’ she 
said, “what’s the bnwy ? Tbie is xk^ the 
proper tima” 

But the new mother bad recovered 
consoionshess by this tima In a week 
whisper, she said, “Why not now ? I might 
not be here to hoar it, if yon wait 
longer.” 

Her husband bent down over her and 
whispered, “Don’t Hero, please don’t Yott 
pain me very much. You are going to get 
well. But we shall give baby ber name 
to-night, all the same. Mother, what name, 
do you think, would suit her best?” 

His mother had gone to the other end 
of the room, and was talking to a servant. 
She came back to them and said, ‘‘So it 
must be to-night ? Bnt why do yon ask 
me ? You won’t go by my taste.” 

“Still, there’s no harm in choosing it,” 
her son said ; “perhaps, your choice and ours 
might be alike.” 

“One of my friends had a grand-daughter 
named Muktakeshi,” his mother said. “I liked 
the name. Your daughter is born with quite 
a mop of hair and it will increase with her 
growth. So this name would suit her quite.” 
Her son pondered for a moment, with his 
brows puckered. Then, ‘ All right, mother,” 
he said, “let us compromise. We shall give 
her a name which shall be half of your 

choosing and half of mine. Let baby be 

called Mukti. It was fortunate that 1 asked 
you, otherwise, this beautiful name would 
never have struck me.” 

“Beautiful indeed!” sniff'ed his mother. 
“But do as you please. I have many things 
to attend to now.” With that, she went 

out of the room. 

A nurse came in. The baby’s mother 
smiled a pallid smile, on hearing her name, 
and looked at the small being sleeping by 
her side. She was too weak to speak and 
so remained silent. Her husbannd too 

went out. 

In the bouse, joy was subdued on 
account of the illness of baby’s mother. At 
last the tension ended. The young mother 
departed to the great uoknown. Peifaapa 
she remembered her baby there, perhaps she 
forgot. 

Her mother-in-law wailed alond in her 
grief. Her son sat like one stunned, with< 
the baby clasped in his aims. 

( 2 ) 

Shiveswar’s name suited him very liiHe. 
Though he was not possessed of an excessively 
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bad tmpeiikStiU h<l» ms vwy luM to get on 
with. "He was a reformer, an extremely 
thorean^goiog reformer. He oonld not 
tolerate superstition, la any fbrm or gnise. 
He hated gods and goddesses. Uoforinnately, 
his jOarehts were not of the same ilk; so 
they named him after one of these objeotion- 
able beings -and so doomed him to life-long 
suffering. There was no way of getting out 
of it now. 

When he had first got admitted into a school, 
this thing did not strike him at all. Bren 
when he was at college and had safely 
passed through two examinations, he did not 
trouble himself mnoh about his name. 
Otherwise, be would have changed it, before, 
it laid for itself a solid fonndation in the 
calendars of the university. But martyrdom 
was in store for him; so he was too late to 
effect this reformation. 

After he joined the law college, he had de¬ 
voted himself heart and soul to the carrying of 
the standard of reform everywhere. One 
day, he got invited to tea, in the house of 
Abinasb, one of his friends. A hot discussion 
broke out about social evils. Suddenly, 
one of his friends, Anadi by name, turned 
to him and asked, “Well Shiveswar, you 
have reformed nearly everything you could 
lay your hands on. Even in this blistering 
heat, you are sipping hot tea, leaving alone 
the glass of sherbet, because it is orthodox. 
But why didn’t you begin at the beginning ? 
Your name is Shiveswar, is it not ? Shiva, the 
leader of the pantheon with five faces, three 
eyjs, lord of two wives and the smoker of 
ganja ! Shiva the greatest idol of all, appears 
to be your patron saint! Don’t you think 
it a superstition, to answer to this name at 
all ?” 

Shiveswar was non-plussed. Why had 
not he thought of it before ? But no use 
crying over spilt milk now. What is done is 
done. “What can I do ?’’ he said, “My name 
was not chosen according to my taste. My 
parents hardly consulted me, when they 
perpetrated this atrocity.” 

’‘But don’t make the same mistake in the 
case ef your children,” said Anadi. 

“Certainly not,” cried Shiveswar, nearly 
jumping out of his chair, in his excitement. 
“Yon won’t find anything of the sort near 
ma” 

Shiveswar had been married early, and 
here too, he bad not been consulted. So when 
the bride came to live with her husband, 
nearly five years after the marriage ceremony. 


li»r husband set abctejt itefoitetel Iteb at onco; 

H^ natae was Shiteabnti. w iso 
veiT orthodox one. So, “LookllM^ my dear,” 
her modern husband said, “ymw nbrne is too 
old-fashioned. I want to eiitge ib « bit 
Have yon any objection ? Honf*t you thiak, 
the name Hemnalini sounds nmOh better 
than Haimabati ?” 

The heavily veiled bride remained Bilumb 
in amazement, at this proposal of h^- 
husband Perhaps, she took it as a 
Shiveswar waited in vain for her to lookup 
or speak. He could scarcely dbange her name 
for her, without her oonseat A reformer 
oonld never play the tyrant over a woman. 
So he had to ooax and cajole for a pretty 
long time. At last his effbrts were orowned 
with success, and, “do as yon think beet”, rtf- 
plied his wife. With that he had to itfmam 
content, for the time being. 

But this ier<>iiiiiiii<>D hioutrlif him small credit, 
because few ever heard of it. Nobody oMled 
the bride by her name^ except her husband. 
He, too, never did so. in public. In her 
father’s family, they addressed her by bet 
nickname Poonti, and no reformation was 
possible there. But Shiveswar was vflry 
much pleased with himself ; so it was all. 
right. Thus the first brunt of reformation 
was borne by his wife. 

Then Shiveswar began with his house 
and farnitnre. He was a rich man’s son 
and so could indulge in his whims safely. 
So, as soon as he became a finished lawyer 
and began to walk the courts, he felt himself 
important enough to make his will felt every¬ 
where. His father’s old house at Bhowauipur 
and its accumulations of age-old rubbish, first 
came under his notice. The new house, on 
Harrison Boad, had already been dealt with, 

The only inmates of the house were 
Hemnalini and himself. She spoke very little, 
naturally, and moreover she held her huabaud 
in such high esteem, that it was simply 
unthinkable for her to try to prevent him 
from, doing anything he wanted to do. She 
would not even criticise. The only parson who 
could have stood in Shiveswar’s way was 
his mother Mokshada Devi, But she could 
not be prevailed upon to leave their oouh- 
try house and settle in Oaloutta. So 
Shiveswar went his way, unhampered. In 
his wild zeal, he demolished the old plaoes, 
erected for family worship, banisheid the 
gods and goddesses and did away with the 
beautiful arches, nicely wrought altars, the 
lamps for holy illumination, the oonnh- 
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sheUs, with lotoses engraved on their white 
bodies. The bereft Mass looked with tear¬ 
ful Syes at her deseorated abode, and left 
in sorrow. 

His friend Anadi came to have a look 
and cried oat, “I say, Shiveswar, what’s 
this ? Yoa are behaving like an iconoclast. 
What are yon trying to become ? A 
Christian or a Muhammadan ?” “I am trying 
to become nothing,” said Shiveswar gravely. 
“I am not destroying the old images, in 
order to institute new ones, in their places. 
I am on the side of destruction, because 
I believe obedience to any creed is nothing 
but slavery. So, I am determined to do 
without any of them.” 

“You are mad,” said his friend. “This 
fad of reformation is turning you into an 
absolute lunatia Are you determined to 
upset all the laws of creation ? Pat an 
ice-bag on, it might cool your ardour a 
little. If you don’t, I shall enlist your 
wife’s services. Somebody must take proper 
care of yon.” 

Inspite of idl his zeal, Shiveswar had 
a loving heart. He could tolerate everything 
from the persons, he loved, or, who loved 
him. But, nothing could shake his convic¬ 
tions. He engaged a music master, a teacher 
of drawing and painting for his wife. The 
music she learned was foreign and the 
teachers taught her merely to copy western 
pictures. He thought of engaging a Hindus¬ 
tani music master also, in order to teach 
her Eastern fmusic. But he demurred, 
because these fellows insisted on singing 
songs consecrated to Krishna and Eadha, 
whom he abominated. Hemnalini liked the 
sitar, much more than she liked the piano. 
But she left everything to her husband, as 
she had implicit faith in his judgment. 


So she took dff her old-fashioned gok 
bangles and put on foreign made braeei^s 
She left the store-room and the Mtofaer 
and began to pass her days among 
her musical instrumente and hei 
books. She liked them. Her husband spared 
no pains to make her happy. He ransacked 
all the shops and bought all the dothing, 
jewellery, books and every other pretty thing, 
that took his fancy and tooK them home to 
her. He could not rest without doing this. 
The young wife would smile sweetly and say. 
Are you determined to buy the whole world 
for me ? Do I need so many things ? I can 
do without most of them.” 

“Perhaps, you could,” her husband would 
say, but I cannot Whenever I see any¬ 
thing beautiful, I want you to see it too, 
otherwise, my seeing is not complete. I don’t 
see any use in having money, if I cannot 
buy everything for yon. Wealth loses its 
importance, when it ceases to serve you.” 

Hemnalini understood him of course, but 
she felt herself too unworthy of such a 
great love. She would remain silent in 
embarassment The belief in her own un¬ 
worthiness took away even from her joy, in 
being the possessor of such a love. She 
would escape from his presence, and think 
and think on his words, sitting in some quiet 
corner. 

But her days were numbered She 
left her husband, and all that his love had 
procured for her. Shiveswar’s house lost its 
only presiding deity. She left behind her 
a little baby girl, that her husband’s great 
loving heart might have something to cling 
to. 

{To be continued) 


A MANUMIT STUDENT 
ON. FREEDOM 


Isn’t it ^reat to be free ? 

To say, “come and have fun with me. 
And to shout and to say, 

“Oh joyl oh joy ! I am free !” 


Isn’t it great to be free P 


» 


To be able to climb every tree 
To play with the girls and boys. 
And to make all sorts of noise. 

Oh, girls ! Oh, boys! We’re free !” 
By BERNICE, AGE 9. 



ART IN THE WEST AND THE EAST 

I 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


I N the mythoJogy of anoieot Greece the 
Muses are represented by a sisterhood 
of nine divinities, whose favourite 
flaunts were Mount Helicon and Mount 
fParnasBus, and who nresided over and 
cherished various arts. Five of them had 
different forms of- poetry in their keeping. 
Singing and harmony and dancing claimed 
the ministrations of two others, while history 
and astronomy were looked after by the 
reoMining two. But such fine arts as 
painting and sculpture and architecture 
were left to look after themselves without 
the inspiring guardianship of any of the 
Muses. On the other hand, the ancient 

Aryan mythology of India names a single 
tutelary goddess, Sarasvati, of the arts. She 
is pictured as a standing figure with her 
feet gracefully and lightly poised on a lotus 
dlower, which is symbolical and suggestive 
of a whole world of art, and holding in her 
hands the vina, the famous stringed instru¬ 
ment emblematic not merely of music but 
also harmony, which is the essence of all 
art. Since all art, imaginative, creative and 
formative, has the same spring and its 
various expressions proceed from a common 
eource the conception of a single inspiring 
divinity is an appropriate one. There is 
such striking similarity between Aryan and 
■Greek mythologies that there can be little 
<loubt that they were the common inheritance 
■of an ancient people which divided east and 
wvest on the adventure of life, and while the 
Aryans in India concentrated on the evolu¬ 
tion of the spirit and scaled the heights of 
■the Upanishads, the Aryans in Greece be¬ 
came the greatest artists and warriors in che 
world and no mean rivals to their distant 
•cousins in literature and philosophy. But in 
religion they made no advance beyond the 
daith they had brought with them. 

Of the four Yedas the SamaTeda is most 
liighly praised because it consists of chants or 
eongs of praise. In the Skagavad Oita Sri 
Krishna says, “among the Vedas lam theSama 
Weda.” Sarasvati ie represented as the essence 
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of the Sama Veda. The earliest and thegret^eistl 
artist is the poet, who, in anoieut 
merely chanted his poems. Some of the 
greatest poems were oom^sfid before SU7 
script and vyriting materials wew known. 
Early poetry was mnemonic apt the verses 
flowed out of the lips of the poe^ as dlMr 
water gushes out from a spring. It was a 
spontaneous outpouring and Uib Ikteners 
committed the verses to memory. This is 
the fashion in which the Aryan sori^rw 
and poetry were preserved for a long time. 
Similarly, singing must have been known and 
practised long before musical iastramenfs 
came into use. Men and women muet 
have sung even as the birds sing for the 
pure joy of singing. 

Every other form of art must be Of Ikter 
origin. The cave-man had enough to dt lp 
satisfying his primitive instincts. He hM 
no house to decorate, no Walls on whiOlt Ap 
hang pictures. Still the instinct of art is a» 
ancient as the primitive man and prehis¬ 
toric paintings and engravings have been 
discovered in ancient cave dwellings. Deco¬ 
rative and pictorial art has been traced back 
to the time of Mena, the first king of Egypt, 
5500 B. C. and it must have been in ex¬ 
istence even earlier. Even the pigmeata 
have not lost their brightness and the beauti¬ 
ful Egyptian blue may be still admired, 
while the motives of decorations may be 
easily identified. It is inferred that print¬ 
ing as it is now understood was not known 
to the Egyptians, but as a matter of fact 
easel and portable paintings eanuot be 
preserved for very long. The sacred soarriis, 
the vultures, the human figures, tim wait 
decorations of the tombs, the paintings on 
the mummy oases indicate a length of life 
that fills the beholder with amazement, apart 
altogether from the artistic merits of the 
decorations. The thrUi that was created by 
the opening of the tomb of king Tutankhamen 
in the valley of the Tombs of the ^ings at 
Luxor, which occupies the site of the ‘hnajl);^^ 
gated’ Thebes has not yet altogether subm^ 
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Tbe marTellons objects disCOPered within the 
zoyid tomb are substantial additions to the 
world’s knowledge of Egyptian art. The 
golden chariot, the wondednl vases, the 
heads of the typhonio animals forming the 
framework of the Royal couch are finished 
works of art and were placed in the sepulchre 
more than three thousand years ago. 
Paintings found on the funerary equipment 
in the tomb show remarkable progress ih 
thi^ art while there are spirited pictures of 
hunting scenes showing the king and the 
queen. In one picture the young queen 
has accompanied her husband to a duck 
shoot and is handing him an arrow and also 
pointing out a duck with the other hand. 
In the sterner chase of the lion and other 
big game the king is represented driving in 
his chariot drawn by fiery horses, accom¬ 
panied by his great Slnghi hounds and his 
followers in the distance. The most valuable 
treasure found inside the coffin itself is a 
magnificent manuscript, the first Royal Book 
of the Dead, consisting of a papyrus roll, 
over 100 feet long, and embellished with 
hundreds of paintings in colour by Egypt’s 
greatest artiste in her supreme period of 
decorative art.’ Egypt alone knew the art 
of preserving the dead and embalming the 
flesh and the bones that begin to putrefy a 
few hours after death in such fashion that 
the mummies may be seen to this day 
retaining the resemblance to living humanity. 
It is a lost art well lost, for the heart is 
filled with a great pity when one thinks of 
this manner of disposing of the dead. Here 
was a great people now extinct possessed of 
an ancient civilisation, much wealth and 
man^ arts. Yet the Egyptians knew 
nothing about the higher phases of religion 
and did not realise that the human body 
is like a cage in which the soul tarries 
and when the spirit is fled this tenement 
of flesh is like an empty cage from which 
the bird has escaped. The poor ignorant 
Egyptians provided for the dead as for 
the living, with meat and wine, chariot, 
chair and couch their thoughts being unable 
to travel beyond this world. And then 
one thinks of another ancient people who 
thought deeper and whose faith was truer 
and higher, who believed that the flesh is 
composed of the five elements and shonld 
ihingle with them after death, who consigned 
the dead to the flames and scattered the 
ashes to the winds of heaven. The embalm¬ 
ing and preservation of dead human bodies 


appear all the more inexplicable in view 
of the tradition about the phoenix, the tehu- 
lous Egyptian bird repated to visit the 
temple dedtoatod to it at Heliopolis every 
500 years, and whioh rose every time as 
a new phoenix from its own aah». 

The history of Chaldean and Assyrian 
art is written in the fragments that have 
been recovered by arthaeologists by excavat¬ 
ing the rained cities of Babylon and 
Nineveh, opposite the modern Mosul, white 
part of the political history of Assyria has 
been traced by deciphering the ouneiform 
inscriptions on tombs, monumente and 
other remuants of monumental arohiteqture. 
Assyrian painting and decoration have been 
found on glazed bricks and stnoco and 
scnlptnred slabs. There is evidence that 
Nineveh imitated and adopted the act 
of Babylonia, though the Assyrians were 
superior to the Chaldeans in sculpture. 
The winged bulls of Nineveh, the great 
alabaster figures, half man and half bull or 
lion, that forned the portals of palaces^ 
the beautiful positive and negative colours 
on the walls of Ninevite palaces are triumphs 
of high art. The sculptures and bas-reliefs 
are rich in figures and fantastic creations. 
The Greek historian Philostratus has given 
a vivid description of the palaces of the 
Kings of Babylon covered with burnished 
bronze that glittered at a distance and the 
opulence of silver and beaten and even 
massive gold that decorated the chambers 
and porticoes. It was in one of these 
palaces that Belshazzar, the last of the Kings 
of Babylon, made a great feast and , com¬ 
manded that ‘the golden and silver vessels 
from the temple in Jerusalem, taken out 
by his father Nebuchadnezzar, should be 
brought forth so that the king, and his 
princes, his wives, and his concubines, might 
drink wine therein. And as they drank 
they praised their gods made of preoions' 
and base metals, wood and stone. In that 
same fateful hour, we read in the Book of 
Daniel, came forth fingers of a man’s hand;' 
and wrote over against the candle-stick upon 
the plaister of the wall of the king’s palace; 
and the king saw the part of the hand that 
wrote.’ Neither the revellers, nor tb© 
astrologers, the Chaldeans and the sooth¬ 
sayers oonid explain the meaoing" of the- 
words written on the wall, and hence Daniel 
was called to interpret them, and he inter¬ 
preted them as the divine judgment pronounc¬ 
ed upon Belshazzar, the king, since he had< 
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been irdgbed in tii« and found 

same night the king iras dain 
and BjUms, the Median took the kingdotn. 
The writing is ever the same on the palace 
walla of kingdoms and empires, but there 
are no eyes to see and no Daniel to interprot 
it. As it was in the past so it is in the 
present and so will it be in the future. The 
decree never varies : God numbers every 
kingdom, and finishes it when it is weighed 
and found wanting; and it is divided and 
given to others. As it was with Babylon so 
was it with the Aryan kingdoms and 

Buddhist Empire in India, Egypt, Assyria 
Persia, Greece and Rome and the Moghal 
Empire; and so it has been now with China, 
Russia, Germany and Austria. And as to 
the future it is not given to ns to lift the 
veil. The moving finger writes, and having 
writ, moves on to other palace walls. 

Unlike the vanished kingdoms of ancient 
Mesopotamia Persia has bad a more or less 
continuous history of art, of which the 
individuality has been maintained though 
the country itself has been invaded and 
conquered by other nations. It has influenced 
several industrial arts of Europe and the 
East. “The Lion’s Frieze” found in the 
ruins of the ancient Persian palace at Susa 
is a piece of ihe finest scnlplure. Under 
such kings as Cambyses, Cyrus, Darius 
and Xerxes ancient Persia attained a 
magnificence which has probably never been 
rivalled. The palaces at Persepolis, Susa 
and Ecbatana eclipsed everything known 
before and were vast treasure houses of art. 
Ancient Greek writers not unnaturally wrote 
lightly of Persian conquests and riches, bnt 
archaeological researches have proved that 
the Greek accounts underestimated the extent 
of Persian achievement. In the Book of 
Esther there is an accnrate account of the 
royal feast given by the king Abasnerns, 
the Xerxes of history, “unto all the people that 
were present at Shushan the palace, in the coart 
of the garden where were white, green and 
blue hangings, fastened with cords of fine 
lioen and pnrple to silver rings and pillars 
of marble; the beds were of gold and silver, 
upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white 
and black marble. And they gave them 
<driDk in vessels of gold, (the vessels being 
•diverse one from another,) and royal wine 
in abundance according to the state of the 
Xing,* Great and small were alike bidden 
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to ^18 feast which lasted for Sftwdn day®, 
If this Was, the court of the toirdsn what 
roast have been the ' iatorior of fti« palace 
like? 

It has been observed that of' All the 
nations of the world, living or dei^ ifae 
ancient Greeks and the Japanese, both snaieol 
and modern, can alone be regarded AO 
nations of artists. The Greeks ooRivst^ 
physical beauty as a thing of art and t&y 
were the finest looking race thid the vTOtlw 
has seen. Up to this day a man wtth a fide 
bead and handsome regular imdsras is oom- 
pared to a Greek or the stoftte of # Gre«^ 
god. Pictures of beautiful gods and j^deto- 
es were suspended in bed-rooms so thid men 
and women might behold them the last 
things at night and their eyes mi^ rtot on 
them the first thing on awakaolng In toe 
morning. Women wore gold otoins roaud 
their knees so that they might wrifc with 
measnred and graoefnl steps. And this 
national love of the artistic and the beanti- 
fnl translated itself in their unsurpassable 
creations of art. It may be doubted bow 
long the Japanese will be able to retain 
their claim as a nation of artists since they 
have been drawn into the maelstrom of 
western materialism. Surface painting being 
the most quickly perishable form of art no 
remains of Greek painting are to be found, 
bnt there is historical record that the Greeks 
painted on walls, panels and canvases, and 
the names of certain schools of painting, 
snch as the Ionic and the Sioyoniao, are 
still known. We know that Apelles, ifio 
court painter of Alexander the Great and 
called the Prince of Painters was a great 
artist. The name of his most celebrated 
painting is known, bnt the piotare itself is 
not in existence. There are Greek books 
giving accounts of large paintings on the 
walls of public buildings and other move- • 
able pictures. What significance would the 
name of Homer have conveyed to toe world 
today if the Iliad and the Odyssey had 
perished ? And in his own time the greatest 
epic poet of Europe, reputed to have bSen a 
wandering minstrel, was a man of so little 
oonseqnence that partioally nothing is known 
abont him, his birthplace is unknown and 
his date is put anywhere between llOO and 
700 B. C. And yet Homer was the greatest 
of all the artists of Greece. To read toe 


Fainting. James Ward. Some statements of tMto 
are also taken from this book. 
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BiOiies and descriptions of pictures tlitt ste 
ettinot is like findise a commentary on some 
famous book of which the text is lost Even 
80 late as the last century Baskin wrote 
that he never intended to republish “the 
Seven Lamps of J^chiteoture” because the 
book had become useless on account of the 
buildings described in it having been 
either knocked down 'or scraped and patched 
up into smugness and smoothness moih 
mgic than uttermost ruin’. And in this 
ue&tUiy German cannons have irretrievably 
itiiaed the famous Cathedral of Rheims. 

}q architecture, sculpture, designing and 
painting Greece reached the summit of ex- 
eeUenoe in the Classic period. The aim, 
whether in statuary or other forms of figure 
representation, was the perfection of human 
beauty in both sexes, and the figures of the 
gods and goddesses were the highest expres¬ 
sion of such beauty. Tne figure of the 
Greek god Apollo was the ideal embodiment 
of the most perfect and the most glorious 
manhood. The most celebrated works of 
Phidias, who is designated the greatest 
sculptor of Greece, and therefore of the 
world, were the colossal statues of Athene 
and the .Olympian Zeus, the latter being 
considered his masterpiece. The human 
ideal was never transcended and the inspira¬ 
tion of the Greek artists was the conception 
of the physical ideal of manhood and woman¬ 
hood. The figure of the Sphinx in Egypt is 
a much older monument and it may not 
possess the embelishments of the highest 
Greek art, but it fills a larger place in the 
imagination of the world than any statue of 
Greece and Rome. The strange fable asso¬ 
ciated with the name, the famous riddle 
which Oedipus solved and the mystery of 
the Sphinx have all been worked into the 
immense, rook-out figure that dominates 
landscape in the vicinity of the Pyramids. 
The figure partially resembles the fabled 
monster, the body and paws are those are 
of a lion, the face and breast those of a 
woman but the beholder perceives nothing 
grotesque at all so impressive is the face in 
its calm dignity, so overpowering is the 
whole figure rn its sovereign power. It still 
stands as the riddle of the ages, mystic, 
inscrutable, tranquil, powerful. 

Erom the remains that are still left of the 
achievements of the art of Greece some 
idea may be formed of what Hellas must 
have been in the height of her glory. The 
traveller, the artist and the arobaeologist 


may still gaze on what is left of the Aero- 
polls, the Temple mf Victory and the- 
Parthenon. The Theseum, the •acieuV 
temple of Theseus, with some modern keno- 
vations. is still entire. Hellenic art hah- 
exercised a potent influence just as Greek 
literature and Greek philosophy have per¬ 
meated Europe. 

Though independent of origin early Roman 
art inevitably came under the infinenoe 
of Hellenistic art, which left its firm impress 
on the Augustan peroid. The Emperor Augus¬ 
tus was the patron of all art and the most 
striking monument intended to glorify him 
was the Ara Pads AugusH—the Altar of 
Peace of Augustus. The reliefs of the Ara> 
are histortcal portraits of great importance. 
The occasion seoleoted was when the Impe¬ 
rial House and the highest aristocracy 
of Rome accompanied the Emperor when 
he made the first sacrifice at the altar.- 
‘Priests and oflBoials, proud youth, beautiful 
women and well-bred children’, servants, 
sacrificial animals, fruits, garlands are all 
represented with great skill and dignity of 
treatment. A German writer holds the view 
that the ‘world-propelling genius of Augustan' 
art was not asculptor but the poet Virgil."’ 

At a later period Latin art freed itself 
as an original national art. Under the 
Emperors Titus and Trajan Roman art 
established its individuality. The Coliseum 
and the Arch of Titus, the historical sculp¬ 
tures of the time of Trajan, the fully 
developed arch of Roman architecture, 
the cupola of the Pantheon built under 
Hadrian surpassed the products of previous 
arts. Latin art was particularly strong in 
portraiture and the beautiful and varied 
Roman busts have never been rivalled. 
And like Greece Rome has given to the 
world a literature which will endure when 
her triumphs in stone and marble will have 
disappeared. By a strange irony the volcanic 
eruption which destroyed all life in the 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum left the 
art treasures of those cities in a state of 
perfect preservation and the removal of the 
incrustation of lava has enabled the world 
to realise that 'the decorative art on the 
wall spaces at Pompeii, the work of Greek 
artists, has never been equalled or excelled.’* 

As the mind’s eye roams over the past 
the solemn question oom'es unbidden ; Where 
are the palaces of the Pnaraohs of Egypt,' 


* Franz Wickhoft, Roman Art. 
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tbe gilded ehtmbers o{ CleOpttra, the dazziiDg 
edifioes of Babylon and Nineveh, the vast 
raansionB of nnparalleled cii^mSoanoe in 
Peroepolis and Snsa, the prond stniotaree 
of granite and marble, bronze, gold and 
silm that lifted ap their he^s as a 
challenge to eternity ? Time, the great obliter- 
ator, has passed hie sponge over them, and, 
lo : they have vanished even like tbe 
palace raised in a night by the genii of 
Aladin’s lamp. And Earth, the great Mother 
and the final resting-place of all, has bidden 
the ruins away out of sight in her own 
wide and deep bosom. The dead are some¬ 
times better housed than the living : the 
Pyramids, the most massive structures 
of antiquity, and tbe Taj Mahal, tbe most 
exquisite creation of medieval art, are honses 
of tbe dead. Tntankhamen’s grave has been 
found ; who can point out tbe ruins of the 
palaco in which he lived ? 

Tbe transition from pagan Rome to 
Christian Italy corresponded with the 
decline and fall of Romo and the disappear¬ 
ance of ancient Roman art. In * early 
Christian art, in which the strong influence 
of the form and technique of Roman art 
is obvious figure decoration was avoided 
on account of the antipathy to heathenism 
and pagan gods. Tbe fierce denunciations 
of some of tbe Hebrew prophets against 
Babylonian and other gods fill part of the Old 
Testament. As, however, the prohibition 
against the making of images is not confined 
to the Bible the aspects of prohibition in 
art among different peoples may be con¬ 
sidered together. In the Aryan scriptures 
there is 'nothing mentioned, but no lodo- 
Aryan artist ever thought of making an 
image of the Brahman, the God of the 
Upanishad. Even the Puranio divinities 
were not represented by figures for a consi¬ 
derable time. Buddhist sculptors and images 
in the time of Asoka illustrated in reliefs and 
paintings the many incarnations of the Buddha 
as told in the Avadanas and tbe Jataka tales 
but not one of them ventured to make a 
figure of the Blessed One. probably the 
first images of tbe Buddha were made under 
the Kushan Kings in the north-western 
part of India and King Kanishka was a 
great patron of art. Of tbe two divisions of 
Buddhism, Mahayana and Hinyana, tbe 
Hinayna sect has been always opposed to 
any visible likeness of the Tathagata. In 


Bie elil Testament there is au emphatic 
prohibitory mandate in the sMohd ootnmand- 
meut. There were to be no other gods before 
Gtoi, attd all images sod likeuesees, graven 
or othwwiee, for w^ship were ImroiddeD. 
Before the Esodus Moses hod seen the gpde 
of Egypt. The obedience to &e oommaadr 
ment was not always absolate, for there 
was a bronze figure of the serpent in the 
Temple of JeruBalem itself, bdt when biMsIt 
was at tbe height of its {rower aod. tbe 
supremacy of tbe Synagogue irae uadi^pted 
for nearly a thousand ySiie rdl rslM Sud 
traces of the ancient formative art were 
destroyed. The iconoclastic JBsal appeared 
among some of tbe converted Bomage also. 
Id the eighth century Leo the hanrko, 
known as the ‘Toonoolast,” was EtHjMSPor of 
the Eastern Empire and he isstrel ap edict 
against the supposed worship of images and 
this edict was confirmed by a eounoil 
of bishops. The production of sacred 
sculpture, certain forms of mosaics aud 
monumental paintings was prohibifod 
and many valuable works of art w&b 
destroyed, Leo burned the library at Oons- 
tantinople containing above 30,000 volnmea 
and a quantity of medals. The Prophet of 
Arabia was born among a race of idol-word 
shippers and bis hatred of idols and imi^es- 
may be easily understood. Oa his retdrp 
to Mecca after the Hejira at Medina 41 the 
idols in the Caaba were destroyed. In the, 
Koran the commandment is, “Verily, God 
will not forgive the union of other god.s 
with himself!”* The interpretation was that 
not only should the followers of Islam have 
nothing to do with images but these 
should be destroyed wherever found. This 
is tbe explanation of the irrational and futious 
iconoolasm which destroyed or disfigured 
most of the sculptures in India and burned 
many thousands of pictures and palm-leaf 
manuscripts. The effect on several branohss 
of art' so tar as the Saraoenio world is 
concerned has been complete sterility. It 
reminds one of a single potent German #btd 
displayed on the highways and byways of 
Germany when the junkers swaggered along 
the streets and before the Kaimr and his 
entourage had bolted like rabbits to their 
new-found warren in Holland. Verboten 
not allowed : It is not permissible for a 
Mussalman ruler to stamp his effigy upon 
his coins. No artist in the ranks of Faith- 


* James 'Ward. History of Feunting. 
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fol mas become « sodlptor. Rei^nio arohi- 
treotnre rigidly eeebews all Sgnres, erea 
of birds and animals. Per^a had a tradition 
of art before it was oonreited to Islam a&d 
oonseqnently # seoBlai ai^ oonld not be 
anmmarily abc^b^ fimn that conntry. 
Besides, the Shfis regard Mansoor, who 
i;>TQolaimed Un-al-Hvti {I am God) and 
was condemned to death, as one of their 
moat spiritnal leaders who had attained- 
the fourth or highest stage of Safi-ism. This 
dootrine of the identity of the sonl with 
<3k>d, became a recognised factor in Persian 
thought and Persian poetry. One hardly 
hfiows whether Moghnl painting in India 
who introduced surreptitiously or openly, 
but the Emperors under whom it most 
Nourished, Akbar, Jehangii and Shah Jehan, 
bad not the zeal of Leo or Kala Pahar. 
But the ban under which figure represen¬ 
tation is placed does not apply to the 
inscription on the Dewan-i-Am of the palace 
in Delhi in which it is emphatically repeated 
three times that the Uall of Audience is 
Elysium on earth. 

The apprehension that the use of figures 
in Ohristian art would tend to encourage 
idolatrous worship was not of long duration. 
It was found that pictorial representations of 
scriptural subjects and personages would 
-help the spread of Christianity and the ban 
on the portrayal of figures was removed. 
Eor some time, the classic ideals filled the 
imagination of the artists. Sometimes Christ 
■was represented by the figure of Orpheus 
with his lyre and surrounded by animals. 
The early Christian churches were filled 
with mosaic decorations of a high order. In 
the earlier mosaics there was no nimbus 
round the bead of the Christ. Even so late as 
the sixteenth century the mosaic decorations 
of a church in Rome, designed by Raphael, 
were curiously mixed. Numerous Greek deities 
«re represented with a figure of the Creator 
eurrounded by angels. Christian iconography 
had,.an early beginning, and the ioon is an 
established fetish among the followers of the 
-Greek Churoh. The mosaicists were succeeded 
■by the frescanti of Italy. Wall painting in 
fresco was used in Greek and Roman art. 
Even in Italy the colours have disappeared 
from many fresco paintings and only the 
outline are left 

Illnminated raannscripts and the painting 
of miniaturea is also an ancient art The 
oldest illuminated mannsc^pt in existence is 
probably the Egyptian Book of the Dead, 


written and deedrated on papyri lea'tes, and 
made for Ani about 1500 B. 0., bot this view 
will have to be altered aRer the dRoovery 
of the Royal Book of the Dead in the cofiBn 
of Tntankhemen. There-are fragments of the 
Iliad with miniatures painted on veRnra. 
The famous Paris Psalter, the Iriah CeWo 
Books of the Gospels and Psalters and the 
famous Book of Kells in Trinity College, 
Dablin, are all works of a delicate and 
beautiful art. 

So bewildering is the oonfliot of opinion 
about tlie great complex movement of the 
Renaissance, specially in Italy, that it seems 
difficult to decide whether the world has 
gained or lost by this remarkable awakening 
and whether the evil of it preponderates 
over the good. And yet there is no dubious¬ 
ness about it at all. The revival of the 
influence of classic art could not eliminate 
the new force that had appeared in all thought, 
all literature, all art. Pre-Renaissance 
and mid-Renaissance art is informed 
with ^ the image and Passion of the 
Christ* of infinite sorrow and infinite grace, 
the marvel of the Nativity, the suffering at 
Calvary and the glory of the Ascension. The 
Renaissance was ushered in by Dante and 
Petraroh and it was borne past on the river 
of Time to the accompaniment of the swan¬ 
song of Tasso. What glorious chapters of art 
are associated with the names of Titian, 
Micbaelangelo and Raphael: So irresistable 
was the haunting fascination of Leonardo’s 
Mona Lisa that it resnlted in the picture 
being stolen. Raskin rightly called Michae- 
langelo (he Homer of painting. With equal 
truth he has been oailed ‘the ])rophet of 
classical revivalism’. One of the greatest of 
the great Florentines, warrior-sculptor, the 
greatest frescoist of alt time, Michaelangelo 
alone would have shed an undying 
lustre on the Renaissanoe in Italy and the 
highest traditions of art. And Miobaelangelo 
wrote sonnets. But be was one, even if the 
greatest one, out of many dazzling luminaries 
in the firinanent of art What other name 
can be associated with Raphael as an equal ? 
In his short life of thirty-seven years he 
gave to the world all that is noblest and 
sublimest in Christian art with its perfect 
treatment of colours. The laurels on the 
brow of Titian will never pass to another, 
and his idylls, landscapes and figures still 
represent the supreme attainment of art 
If the fame of these artists bad not ovet^ 
shadowed that of others there would have 
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been geseni:! rebognttlea of ^e {tkss 
of Ifat^ in the Eenaissaode. Mastera like 
Fr» Angelioo, Bottioelli, Lsonardo La Tinbi 
Peniglfio and Tmtoretto, if they had been 
born in other oooatries, woald have won 
great fame for the lands of their birth. From 
tiie meridian reaohed by Raphael and 
Miohalangelo- the passage of Italian art to the 
western horizon was swift. It was like a 
fall ^om a dizzy summit to the depths below. 
The prooess of erosion had been going on in 
the social inflnenoes, in the pride, Inzury 
and hypocrisy of high life. Pontiffs like 
Sixths IT and Alexander Borgia had fouled 
the very fountainhead of the Christian Church. 
No pagan or heathen of legend or myth, no 
ruffian in the history of oriminologyt has 
rivalled the horrors attributed to the Borgias. 
Tice flaunted itself openly and unashamed ; 
corrupt patrons corrupted literature and art. 
The art that had reaohed a standard of 
excellence which could not be maintained 
soon died out Criticism outside Italy has 
noted the fact that Rome, the home of classic 
greatness has twice been the tomb of art. 
The birthplace is the deathplaoe of most 
things but Italy has achieved what no other 
country in the world has done, for she has 
produced two literatures and two arts which 
rank among the highest in the world. Pagan 
Rome still dominates Enrope with her culture, 
literature and ambition. Christianity has 
produced no lawmaker to supersede the laws 
of Rome and the Roman law is still the 
ideal in England. After the fall of ancient 
Rome a mixed race appeared in Italy and 
the Roman disappeared in the Italian, who 
has also made his mark both as a poet and 
a painter. Nor is the book of Italian achieve¬ 
ment yet closed, for the present holds the 
promise of another great future. 

Painting dias been named the Sister of 
Poetry. If so, the dassio and Renaissance 
periods represent the epic age in art. The 
Renaissance in France and Flanders and the 
rise of the Dutch School have an important 
bearing upon art in North Europe. The 
Flemish artists Hubert and Jan Tan Eyck 
are reputed to be the inventors of the oil 
m^inm in painting but the use of drying 
oils was known before them. In England 
such great portraitists as Lely, Reynolds and 
Ckinsborough appeared in the eighteenth 
oentary. Hogarth occupies a place by himself 
as one of the greatest satirists of the vices 
and weakness of tiie world. The English 
BOheol d! tire nineteenth century produced 


several artists of genius, lu- Earner^ th c 
landscape-painter, beloi^s |lm ■ dWaotion of 
being ^ oentnd flgufe of jtim iiw volumes 
written by Baskin on “Itedem JPaieters”. 
Indignant et ibe ignorant orBidsm ^hleh 
the great painter was assailed: 
was then a mere boy, wrote a vigonHis 
which was the b^ioniug of hie gcmi bot^ ' 
While the oli»de art of Burdpe mcf 
be designated epid, historioat ^otures % 
marble and on oanvaa may be rigbtiy caReA 
the dramatic phase of art, while dakty 
miniatnres are really lyrips iu colours. iDie- 
evolntion of art has been from idealism to 
realism. The dassio art of Sreebe vfas 
nonrished on Homer and Gfesiod. Okeek 
children were taught by heart pasaeges from 
these poets and the boys also leamed^^oral 
odes, popular songs and hymnc Memory¬ 
training was cultivated by the Greek Aryans 
as carefully as by the Indo-Aryans. The 
Greek artist aimed at reprodnoing the type 
and not the individual. The gods and 
goddesses were not painted or scnlptUiedt 
from living models but from the artists* 
ideal conception of beauty and manliness. 
Similarly in Christian art the Yirgin, the 
Christ and scriptural traditions were sub¬ 
jective creations of the genius of the artist 
No likeness of Jesus Christ was ever tdcen 
in his lifetime and it would have been 
sacrilegions to draw his Image from any. 
living man. All artists endeavoueed to 
idealise the Jewish type of features and 
countenance. Guido Reni’s “Booe Homo” 
with the crown of thorns and the agony in 
the upturned eyes, is one of ^ tim most 
popular figures of the Christ, sublime in its 
suffering. Raphael and Miehaelangelo did 
portraits but their greatest works were not 
made from life. Miohaelangelo’s paintings 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
in the 'Vatican representing scenes from 
the Old Testament, are unapproachable 
in their grandeur but not a single flgnie is 
a portrait. Modern painting is mostly pgoz- 
traitnre, while the ateliers in Paris and the 
studios in other capitals are hannted by 
artists’ models. The modem tenden<^ is 
towards profane or secular art and inspira¬ 
tion is not often songbt from the po^ or 
sacred litereture. A writer* to whom re¬ 
ference has been made says ‘formative art 
often limps bat slowly after the swift imagina¬ 
tion of the poet’ And the poet still mavrs 

* Franz Wickhoff. 
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■wonderfo! pictures is a few lines as rjvjdlf 
and nnerriDgiy as tiie painter on joanTiui or 
futper. Take the following example from 
Tennyson’s “The Passing d[ Arthur” where 
&e funeral barge eomes to tofce away the 
dying King 

“Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem. 
Breath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately form^ 
Black—stoled, blaoh-hooded like a dream—by these 


Three Queens with mWwns of gold; and 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars. 

And, as it w^ one voioe, an agony 
Of uuuentation. like a wind that shrills 
Alt night in a waste land, where no one oomto. 

Or hath come, since the making of the world,” 

Ghostly, weird and haunting, yet noble 
in its setting of grief, this is a picture as 
clear to the vision of the mind as it would 
be to the eye if dimned by a great painter. 


BAM FAILUBES IN INDIA 


THEIE CAUSES AND CUKE 

By TARAPADA DAS GUPTA, m, a. 


I DLE money, said Sir Basil Blanket in a 
speech, is idle manhood ; and transferring 
the rhetoric to the domain of credit, we 
may more appropriately say that spoilt 
credit is spoilt manhood. Credit cannot be 
reckoned as money, though it can for inter¬ 
nal purposes, be looked upon as artificial 
money. It is rather the elixir which inten¬ 
sifies and stimulates the effeotiveness and 
importance of money in the economy of 
production. Whereas the development of 
oredit in ^vanoed coudtries has been 
attended with phenomenal growth of com¬ 
merce and industry, the stumbling down 
of growing oredit in a country, may and 
does bring about slump and depression in 
business and industry, more disastrous and 
extensive in inflicting injury to society 
than the average layman can gauge. 

India is the land where credit has tended 
to grow but bas been stifiled in its infanoy 
from time to time. The industrial and 
broadly speaking, the general poverty of our 
country is in a sense reflected by the po¬ 
sition that India holds in the world’s record 
of credit and banking. 


The following figures speak for themselves* 
" ’' ' " Deposits. 


Average deposit 
per head of the 
population. 

tJ. S.*A- 73 

U. Kingdom 57 

kuBtralia 63’/: 

Canada 44V3 

India ’/* 


Banking csapital 
& Reserve. 

1,000,000 
1052 
180 
59 
26 
19 


£ 1,000,000 
7754 
2682 
&50 
379 
235 


^gnres taken from Mr. Thakur’s Organisation 
of Indian Banking. 


The figures for India represent the re¬ 
sources of the Imperial Bank of India ; 
Exchange Banks and J. S: Banks. Now, if 
we consider the figures of the J. S. Banks 
only, then the deplorable state of things iu 
Indian banking becomes still more horribly 
manifest. 

The frequency of Bank failures and the 
inadequacy of banking facilities show that 
oredit institutions do not move in smooth 
waters in our country. Banks have misera¬ 
bly failed. People have seemed to take 
lessons from those failures. But the effect 
of such crises has been temporary. As a 
matter of fact, banks still fail from causes 
which are not above diagnosis, and it seems 
they will fail in future unless we seriously 
try to eradicate the causes. 

We are a careless people. We speak of 
the need of sound banking and good banks 
but we have never seriously oared to make 
possible the oircumstanees, which favour the 
growth of sound banking. Every time that 
an Indian bank fails the case for the stabi¬ 
lity and reliability of Exchange and Charter¬ 
ed Banks is strengtbend. Our banks do 
not think of being safe and prudent ousto- 
dians of other people’s money and people in 
their turn do not lend them that amount of 
support and patronage which can help to 
keep a snbstiantial number of Indian banks 
in an efficient condition. As a matter of 
fact, nine persons out of teu prefer a 
European bank to an Indian Joint Stock 
Bank. It is, in many oases, the alinring terms 
whiob the Indian J. S. banks offer aod 
in a few oases, pure and nnmixed patriotic 
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_ ioAtioe the fAtr people who 

can pulKMiise !• S. btahs to opes an aoooawi 
with the^. 

Ihe feUowing figares show the iosign^fi- 
anoe of ladiso X S. banks in the Indian 
money market 


Number 


Capital 
(fe ItMerve. 


Deposits. 


Imperial Bank 1. 
Exchange Banks 18 
J. S. Banks 74. 


10.65 

I. 3.8.3,1, (?) 

II, 78 


83,39 

70,64. 

67,90. 


(?)-Cap. plus Reserve are in England or 
other countries where these banks were 
registered. 

The above figures show that J. 8. Banks 
are prominent by their numerical strength 
only, though in respect of their volume 
of activities and quantity of capital and 
reserve, they pale when compared with the 
Imperial or Exchange banks. 

Of the 74 J. 8. Banks only four can be 
called banks, in the proper sense of the 
word. These are *.—(1) The Central Bank of 
India, (2) The Bank of India, (3) The Pnnjab 
National Bank, and (4) The Allahabad Bank. 
They together command capital and reserve 
of 4ibont R8.6 crores, and deposits of about 
Rs. 40 crores. Roughly speaking, they repre¬ 
sent more than 50 p.c. of the strength and 
resources of J. 8. Banks in India. 

It will not be out place to point out that 
in countries of the West banks have failed, 
and in many oases, many of them have 
failed at a time, affecting the entire business 
and trade of those countries. Inefficient 
organisation and dishonest practices might 
have brought about the fall of solitary 
banking houses in those countries. But wide¬ 
spread bank failures in those countries are 
generally held to be due to what are 
known as trade cycles. Of the numerous 
noteworthy banks crises in Europe and 
America, India has no parallel. 

It is only the crises of 1913 and 1924 
which can, in a way, be said to resemble 
general bank crises of the West, fhongh 
the causes which bring about general crises 
here and in the West are broadly speaking 
the same, viz., sudden growth of one or more 
forms of induBtries, sudden briskness in 
specntaMve and credit business—all these 
looping towards the inevitable sequel, viz., 
^ancial panic ;—yet they differ in details as 
between &e West and * India. The banks in 
the West have behind them a long tradition 
of modem banking habit and resources of 

20—5 


banks tq help' ttem iJalittp crieee. 
Modem Q5sdit institaiions fpiertJndieii 
control and management^ are: 
speaking vof rpoont growth. JlAd at «neb 
Indians have not been able to 

tbemseives as effioient, reliable and even 'brnM 
as the Westerners. 

Before telling anything pbont i&e msm 
of and probable remedies agfimd tbe 
deplorable state of o^c banking syslimi 
three facts deserve to be mentions. 1%eee 
are .— 

1. The East India Company’ was generous 
and sympathetic towards the Bar|r mfopean 
Banks in India, whereas the Covs^raent of 
India has done very little towaris bMpieg 
Indian Banks; and the tittle they haWJloae 
iu the direction has been done toward the 
growth and oonsolidatioa of the Presiddney 
Banks. The fact that the East India Oom” 
pany sometimes helped the Early Eoropean 
Banks in their hour of oiisis, even in am* 
travention of the express directions of l&e 
Board of Directors in England * only brings 
into relief the apathetic and unsympathetie 
policy which the Government of India 
has persisted in, for a period of about 60 
years. 

2. Up to the time of the Mutiny, fee 
internal political condition bad much in¬ 
fluence on the prosperity or otherwise <d 
Banks in India, buf since the oonsolidKiion 
of British power in India, it is the intend 
trade condition as well as the world pdi- 
tics and world condition of trade and com¬ 
merce which have directly affected the Banks. 

3. We often hear and realise th^ IndiaQ 
Back managers and directors are ^idly 
responsible for a majority of Bank 
failures, and that inefficient management, 
malpractices and fraud by managers and 
directors bring about the fall of Banking 
houses. But Indians cannot be said to be 
original in whatever blander and fraud they 
commit. As a matter of truth, misappioprin- 
tion of and fraud in respect of othmr people’s 
money by. bankers is a lega^ whicffj the 
European Bankers of toe forties and fifties 
of the last century handed down to their 
lineal sncoeasoTS, the Indian Joint Stock 
Banks. The failnre of toe Union Bank in 
1848 and of toe Benarm Bank in 1849 re¬ 
vealed the extmt to which European Bank 
managers and directors can disregard honest 


• Earli 
E Sinha 
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btmfcinf prliwai^ mi* <nwy on diAonest 
pnietioes. At s nu^r of fact, oontoiDpotary 
newspaper ctdamns, and reports of liqoidattmi 
«te replete with the condemnation of ohet^ng 
and ^nd and other dishonest practices, 
"The letteis of the Chief Director, Colonel 
Pew" says ftof. Findlay Shirras (referring 
to the letteie wbieh the Chief Director wrote 
to hia dnpea jast prior to the faiJnre of, the 
Benares Bank} "read, as if they had bran 
written in the years preoediog the Panjab 
and Bombay Bank failures in 1913 to 1917, 
and not in 1840 *... The whole history of 
the Bank reads like a bucket-shop circular. 
The Directors held out promises that could 
not be realised, and the delusion was main¬ 
tained only by prevarication”. The latest 
instanoe of European fraud in Banking is 
afforded by the failure of the Bank of Burma 
in 1910, a bank which so styled itself with 
the set purpose of giving to the ignorant 
puhiio the idea that the Bank belonged to 
the Presidency Bank category. The most 
recent instanoe of how a European-managed 
Bank can fail owing to disregard of sound 
banking principles, is 'afforded by the failure 
of the Alliance Bank of Simla. 

Banks have failed here, but there is hardly 
any periodicity in bank failures, the periods 
of lodian Bank failures being 1829-32, 1857, 
1883-66, 1913-17 and 1922-24. (Of these, the 
failures of 1913-17 were^of a serious nature). 

Moreover, world crises of the last century 
bad left Indian Banks almost unaffected. 
Even the crisis of 1907-8, which originated 
in the Dnitod States of America, and at 
once affected the monetary mechanism of the 
European oonntries, was not in any way 
severely felt by Indian banks, though our 
Currency Au&orities had to pass over a 
temporary crisis. The magnitude of Indian 
Bank failures too is not so great It is only 
the failures of 1913-17, to which I have 
already referred, which resemble Bank crises 
of the West The fact that within a period 
of some five years only, more than Rs. 178 
lakhs of paid-up capital were involved in the 
failures, shows that it was a gigantic crisis 
in the banking history of the land. Fignres 
relstiDg to the deposits of these banks are 
not to my hand. But assuming that deposits 
of these banks were in ratio of 5: 1, to their 
paid up capital, it may be said thfd about—* 
Bs 7, mrores of deposits were idso involved 
in the failures. But this loss is insignificant 

* Indian Finance and Banking, pp. 354. 


when compared wlMi the liwttMwIlllimlsohief 
which they created by oiiAliW-'waiwation 
of and in many oases rnia to ow growing 
industries, and by giving a raw . wM^ Ao the 
nation’s banking habit ana ftitn u Indian 
OadIcs. 

Prof. Keynes’ reading of the Indian 
BankiDg situation just prior to the 1913 
failares seems to be more aooarate Ioaq the 
palm-reading of the best palmists of our 
oount^. “It is bard to doubt” said this great 
EJoonomish reviewing the condition of Indian 
J. a Banks, "that in the next bad times they 
will go down like ninepins. If suoh a 
catastrophe occurs, the damage inflieted on 
India wilt be far greater than the direct loss 
falling on the depositors” * Referring to the 
needs of making good banking laws, the 
great English decrier of Laissex Faire said ; 
“While I am inoiined to think that it would 
be more convenient to deal with this matter 
in a separate Bill, the important point is 
that decided action of some kind should be 
taken with the least possible delay", f But 
neither the Government, nor our Banks 
themselves did pay any Ifwd to Prof. Keynes’ 
timely warning, and the inevitable catastrophe 
happened only a few months after this note 
of warning had been published. 

The average total capital of our Joint 
Stock Banks during the last 15 years has 
been Rs. 4 crores, and during the same 
period a total capital of Rs. 7 crores has 
been lost in Bank failures. This is horrible 
and the system must bs mended, if we aspire 
to the status of a modern nation. The 
following figures show the magnitude of 
recent Bank failures :— 


Period 

No. of Banks 

In lakhs of Bs. 
Paid up 

1913-17 

49 

ChptW, 

178‘0 

1918 

7 

lA 

1919 

4 

4-0 

1920 

S 

7-0 

1931 

7 

1-25 

1922 

15 

3-29 

1923 

20 

486, 

1924 

18 

ll-O 

1925 

17 

18- 

Total 

140 

689 94 


The causes which are responsible for 
toe slow growth Of bskuking iumtutioDS and 
for frequeut of Indian Joint-^ook 

Banks, are well-kaown, and have been pointwl 

* . ladiaa Ourrency imd Finaaoe. 
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Writers on from 

Keynes to Dr. SI*Bs and Mr. Iluikar 
(the l«et tste geofiemen being the latest 
contiibntoni to Indian Banking literatiire) 
hsTO repeatedly emphasised npon the 
need of good" bankers and sonnd banking 
laTO ■ What Ij)ropo8e to do is to re-tell in 
a short space, some of the principal deficiencies 
in onr banking system. 

The first and perhaps the most powerfnl 
hindranoe to the growth of sonnd credit 
institntioos in onr country is the persist¬ 
ence of onr Goremment in a Laissex Faire 
policy. Onr banks and banking system 
bare been modelld after the British system, 
in which Laissex Faire or Free Trade 
principles dominate. We have no separate 
banking laws, bnt banks are established 
here under the Indian Companies Act The 
need of good banking laws has long been felt 
and the Government have from time to time 
been represented to and called npon to make 
snob laws. Its attitude towa^s banks, 
however, still remains the same, viz.,—‘step¬ 
motherly’ to borrow a word from Mr. Thakur. 
But one fact which makes all the difference 
between banks in England and those in 
India is that during general crises and 
linancial panics, the Bank of England throws 
its doors open to the panicky banks and 
the Free Trader British Government resorts 
to its only and most effective weapon for 
staying off crises, namely, that certain pro¬ 
visions of the Bank Act of 1844 are sus¬ 
pended for a time and the Bank of England 
is allowed to issue notes without limit. 
The fact that the Bank of England stregthened 
by the temporary suspension of the Act of 
1844, offers help to every bank which deserves- 
it, calms down ail panic and anxiety 
of depositors with magical rapidity. But in 
India the Government of India cannot and 
does not help Indian Banks unless through 
the medium Presidency Banks or the 
Imperial Bank of India. As a matter of 
truth, the Government of India were ready 
to help the up-country Banks during 191M7 
crisis through the medium of Presidency 
Banks, which the latter refused to do as the 
liatributor. In this case, tee Presidency 
Banks badly failed in their duty as national 
Banks. 

• The want of a gennine Central Bank and 
m duiio paper ourreney is mother great 
liaadvastege with cor Iwks. The P^i- 


dftnoy Bmks oouid hardfyltecHilled d^^ 

te «i8t they J wife J. & 

Bmke m not a few tteses,' gnd, m I have 
pmnted out, teby refnaed to hblp them banks 
when they were in a positton to do so. 
As regards the Impwial Bank the best 
tteng that can be said about it is that it 
offered timely help to Indian J, a Bitiite 
when the latter were faced with a finan cial 
panto in 1922, just after the fall of the 
Alliance Bank of Simla Ld. Bat it is time 
only which can show how rften and how 
faithfully the Imperiid Bank itmn play the 
role of a Bankers’ Bank, thbagh the fact 
remains that the Imperial Bm# of India 
(Monot be expected to play that paii in 
the Indian money-market and biteldng 
system, which the Bank of England Pl^s 
in Epgland’s money economy, nntoes or^t 
be linked to currency. The Emergency 
Clause in the Paper Currency Amendment 
Act of 1923 has, however, given some 
opportunity to the Imperial Bank for etsipg 
the stress in the Indian money market* 

There is no law which can compel IhOian 
Bmks to publish weekly statemente, and 
with the exception of one or two ‘basks, 
the Joint-Stock Banks do not as f r?^, 
publish any kind of weekly statement, with 
the result that the public are kept absointe^ 
ly ignorant of their financial position. It is, 
however, true that -many of these banks 
which oonduot their business safely and 
soundly, do not think it fit to publish any 
statement perhaps because they apprehend, 
as it seems to me, teat by so doing they 
will expose the smallness of their paid-tUp 
capital and volume of their business. This 
is an erroneous idea. The best way of 
hiding the smallness of a bank is to be 
always able to show that the bank has 
sufficient cash balances and sufficient reserve 
and that a substantial amount of debts due 
by the bank’s customers is secured and can 
be liquidated at short notice. It is, however, 
important that before calling upon our small 
banks to publish their weekly statements in an 
intelligible manner, extensive efforts should 
be made to educate tee public, so as to 
enable them to took at the figures in the 
statement analytically and not synthetically. 
They should be made to understand that a 

* 'The Indian Currency Authorities can now 
issue Emergency Notes to the vaiue of Ha. 

12 crores, and lend the same to die Imperiidj 
Bank of India against intunal bills. 
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big aathorised oipital it a oiisiuHner, or that 
the nopaid porUoo of the eobsoribed oap^ 
u aa element of strength to the Baot. I 
tbinfe the Bengal Nationid Bank wodd not have 
failed so miserably, as it bae, if its financial 
position trere known to the depositors at least 
for the last few years. It may be that in 
that case, it might have closed its doors 


earlimr, bat the depoefiiors wonld then get 
something more (ban what they ate Hkely 
to get. 

It will bS a reveiatibn to many Bmt the 
position of the bank bad remained nnsafe for 
the last seven years. The following figures 
taken from the Government Bine Bode dears 
the point:— 


Benoal National Bank 


Deposits 


fear 

Paid-up 

Reserve 

Total 

Fixed 

Savings 

Current 

Other 

Total 

Cash 


capital 

& rest 



Bank 




balance 


Es.(000) 

R8.(000) 

Es.(000) 

Rs.(000) 

E8.(000) 

R8.(000) 

Hs.COOO) 

RsfOOO) 

Rs.(000) 

1921 

8.05 

7,47 

16A2 

33,37 

1,16 

24.76 


69,28 

2.90 

1922 

8,06 

80 

8,86 

47,14 

1.4T 

,36,80 


85AI 

3,84 

1923 

8,05 

1,35 

9.40 

40,62 

74 

24.48 


66,84 


1924 

8,06 

2.10 

10.16 

41,18 

72 

28,16 


7006 

4.98 

1925 

8,06 

2,67 

io,r2 


... 



81,06 

3,85 


Only the first two columns from the right- 
hand side disclose how horrible had been 
the state of things of the bank for a number 
of years prior to the failnte. At one point, 
the cash balances of the bank came as low 
as only ®/s per cent of the deposit liability, 
and at no time it exceeded even 8 per cent, 
of the total liability. Classified figures of 
deposits for 1925 are not given and there is 
a foot-note which explains that figures are 
not available. Moreover, the statistics itself 
is insufficient for giving the public any light 
on the iternal condition of the Bank, as 
classified figures of assets are not given. It 
is essential that the statistics department 
should be empowered by law, to elicit all 
informations ftom banks relating to the 
nature of both liabilities and assets. 

But the banks themselves are not in a 
small degree, responsible for the credit back¬ 
wardness of the country. Instances of 
inefficient management, mismanagement, un¬ 
sound business, disregard of sound banking 
principles, dishonest practices such as window- 
dressing falsification of accounts &c., &c. are 
too numerous to be mentioned here. Some 
of the noteworthy causes of mismanagement 
in Banks are. however, given below :— 

1. Want of efficient and trustworthy 
Indian bank managers is a standing evil to 
wbinh our banks are subject. Oftentimes 
most unworthy people become bank directors 
and managers, who are innocent of banking 
experience and knowledge of principles and 
ptadtide of banking. 

2. Out Bask managere often foyget that 


a bank legally closes down its business when¬ 
ever it fails to pay on demand, and not in¬ 
frequently do they fail to realise the necessity 
of maintaining suitable cash balances, reserves, 
and other marketable assets ; and cannot see 
what world of distinction is there between 
secured and unseoured assets or that a 
commercial bank should not lock up its money 
in securities which cannot be easily liquidated 
into money or which may depreciate in 
value, or in industry, or business, which is 
likely to be in depression. In many oases 
they allow overdrafts and advances on pro¬ 
note right and left to any and everybody who 
enjoys influence with the manager or directors, 
and as such, a good deal of such advances 
become bad debts. 

3. In many oases, our banks spend extra¬ 
vagantly on buildings, furniture and establish¬ 
ment, so as to give themselves imposing 
appearances. It ought to be remembered that 
only blank and expensive show is the last thing 
that counts or adds strength in the long run, to 
banks, unless they have substantial resources. 
It was rightly pointed out by Dr. Sioha that 
Joint-Stock Banks sbonld not and need not 
imitate Exchange Banks in the matter of 
gorgeous buildings and expensive establish¬ 
ment. It would, perhaps, sonnd strange to 
many that Lloyd’s bank is as big as three 
Imperial Banks of India taken together. Bat 
the Calcutta premises of this bank is com¬ 
paratively less gorgeous and less expensive 
than the premises of the Central Bank. TBs 
tbing is the Exchange Banka mtdntadn big 
hoBses and costly fmnitnie because they 
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(Mm wdi diorA ^em, iQtkm J. S. Siu^ 
iued B 0 t blindly fo^v i^em. 

Ihb foar sQrereign rbaedlbs wbiob bar«, 
frora iims to time, been iMMseribed ere (1) 
good bankers,' 2) banking lam, (3) pablioity, 
and '4) a Banker’s bank. Bat eren today 
oar banks regaire these essential safegnaids 
as badly as ever. Suggestions have been 
made for tfie foundation of an Institute of 
Bankers in India and for offering proper 
training facilities to Indian youths in 
Presidency and Imperiid Banks. The latter 
suggestion has-partially been accepted by the 
Imperial Bank, though much remains to be 
desired in that direction. The genuine efforts 
made by the Tata Industrial Bank for impart¬ 
ing training to suitable Indians deserve 
mention. 

The establishment of a Central National 
Bank in India vrith the exclusive right to 
note-issue and the enactment of suitable 
banking laws are overdue. The dropping of 
the * Reserve Bank Bill is, therefore, to be 
regretted by every well-wisher of Indian 
Banks. And as regards banking laws, it 
may be pointed, out that the Government of 
India is not likely to take the lead in the 
matter, unless our legislators persistently 
press the Government. It seems the diversity 
and multiplicity of our national problems are 
not allowing ns to direct that amount of 
attention and energy to the banking problems 
which the seriousness of the situation 
demands. 

The most pressing need of the Indian 
Banking system, I believe, is a Bank Act, 


bbutaiblug amoi^ others, 4be following 
|MK»vi8lbua:— 

(1) Bimks ^onld be obispdliid to n»in- 
tiin Buffleient Reserve and iGash biiteeeB, 

They shottM be allowe(| to grant 
unsecured credit to the extcmt oat more 
than a fifth of tfaek deposit UabiRty,: 

(3) . The reserves of the bttulHt idioald be 
made to bear a certain ratio to the d^itMt 
liabilities (if the banks * and banks sfibjifd 
not declare a higher divident than 4 per hedk 
unless the reserves bear the requited ratiu to 
their deposit liabiUly. 

(4) Banks should uudv obmjpiulsiou 
publish weekly statemeufe ia a tamnm 
intelligible to literate laymen. 

(5) . The Statistics Deprtmettt jdtbnld be 
empowered to demaud all informaUeue which 
public interest demands. 

(6) Bank managers and dire(^r8 should 
be severely dealt with, for neglect of du^, 
wilful or otherwise, and for all kinds of die- 
bonesty and favouritism in their basinet. 

There are those who will point out that 
under snob rigorous restrictions the gpcoWth 
of banks and credit wilt be arrested r«ther 
than helped. But the most effective ansWw 
to them is to be found in the example Which 
the Presidency Banks afford, namely, that 
banks may steadily yet considerably grow 
nnder healthy and rigorous legal restriotione. 
Credit grows best when that growth ia well- 
protected and regulated. 


* This is the case in many Amerioan Banks. 


THE GOSPEL FOR ASIA* 

(A Bevisw) 

By MAHES CHANDBA GHOSH 


TO 1932 Dr,* Saunders wrote a biography of 
-l-Gotama Buddha and the concluding remarks of 
the book were “Ctotama is himself a morning 
star of good will (heralding the Sun of Love. 
In the bobk under review he takes a oomP|p>tive 
view of the Gita, the Lotus {Saddharma Punda- 
rihiH and the Fou rth Gospel, and oonolades that 

• The Oospel for Asia by Kelmith ^Saunders. 
Publish^ by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp, XNlI+246. Price 2A0 dollars. 


Jesus Christ ia (the Saviour of the worid and 
that the Fourth Gospel should be aoosqptied oe the 
future Gospel for Asm. . . . , .. ^ . . , 

The author frankly admits that .it m a “misido- 
naiy book”, be another ptaoe he reamrks tt# 
when a ooholar lias a theory to prove,’ he wUi 
find ways to prove that thMry (pp,178-179X, ^ 
books written for propaganda work shoula be 
read with , cauBm. The antoor has to som 
extent trim to do iusti(ie to the two wmrOhi^ 
tioa boohs latt he 'has a theory to mrove Mhs 
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-jlation; but 
ide his N. W 
tlw house ut 


22-27 (Jesus iH'toeated: Peter’s 


10 . 

di^whes),. 

12. zTm. 

dsujeU- 

13. z^ir 32 (fdfl)mmt of a prophecy) 

14. ziz. 34-36 ; 37 (Jesus pieroed) 

16. Chapter zzi- ... 

Thos yre see that the onoe almost uacon- 
dradicted doctrine of the stmoturat unity of the 
Fourth Onspel, no loneer stands unchallenged” 
(Bacou. nvL p. 526). 

Stantcm says— The result of the inquiry seems 
to be that the structure of the Fourth G. is some¬ 
what loser than, was commonly supposed before 
the analytic critics urged their views, that in a 
few instanoes ^itorial remarks have been intro- 
dnoed and sayings added in a manner that was in- 
anoropriate to the context”. C'The Gospels as 
Ifistorwal Documents. Part iii, p. 73). So the 
theory of the organic Unity of the F. Q. is 
no longer tenable. 

For fuller information the readers are referred 
to Moffatt’a Ttilro^iction to the N. T. (pp. 652-562) 
and to Bacon’s Fourth Gospel in research and 
debate (pp,472-527). 


The Loaos 

Jesus Christ is considered to be the incarnation 
of the Logos. So it is necessary to know the 
nature of that Logos. The God of the 0. T. is 
tr-VDsoendent ; so is the God of Philo ; so also, 
of the Gnostics. God is unknown and unapproach¬ 
able. The effort to conceive God as absolutely 
transcendent has resulted in separating Him 
entirely, from the world. But there must be some 
connecting, link between them. In Philo the 
mediation is effected partly by the half-personified 
Divine powers, partly by the Logos which means 
Reason of God. "The Gnostics had, from the 
first, interposed between God and the world a 
number of semi-divine intermediate beings or 
world-ruling spiritnal powers” called ’aeons.’ 
In their system the Logos is one of these ‘oeons 
and not even the highest of them. “This is the 

S oint at whidi John intervened with his Logos- 
octnne. He was in agreement with all the 
Gnostic systems of bis time, Christian and Jewish, 
h^eretical and orthodox, in holding that between 
God and the world, there was some kind 
of mediation by a supramundane divine 
intermediate being, but he recognised the 

grave danger that ont of the plurality of inter¬ 
mediate beings of the Gbiostica, there would arise 
a tbeogonic and polytheistio system of thought. 
Therefore he reduced the plundity of the Gnostic 
‘aecHiB’, to a single mediator of the whole of the 
r^elation of Ood.’'(Pfleiderer/V»wii<f»e Christianity, 
IV. Pp. 180-183.) 


Gon Asx> The Logos 


The Prologue of the F. G. describes the relation 
between God and the Logos. The first verse which 
may be divided into three parts says 

‘<i) In the begiiraitig was the word, (ii) and the 
word was with God; and the word was (Sod 


Hero is postidated the ezistenoe of two beings. 



whaa,. ii iB uid tiiat 
the Logos 
tto 


via, ^ sad the-- 

the XaMNS was with God, it 
la diSsTOPt from God. In th. 

is oalled God Hheos without the_ 

There is a difference of o^nioa as 

isgoffheo*. Aocordinc toMolEit aBi. _ 

it means divine ivide) their tnnshiioD of ftoAr. ... 
This is also the view of Oummelow; Bat etodet 
and Alford say that had it meant efitans tiie wont 
used would have been theios (dMne) and not Sum 
(God.) Meyers and many other scholars si& wW 
■them. Plummer paraphrases the verse tiius 

“The Loaos ezisted from ail etero%, c^nct 
from the Father and equal to the fatiuo^ (St 
John, p. 64) 

Wordsworth mterprete thus .' “Bmag with the 
Father , the word was a dtffureat Person from the 
Father ; and being God,, he ia eo*eiiual with the 
Father” (Greek N. T. vol. I. p. 370 ) 

This is now the orthodoz view. 

Jesus has been called God (thsosJ aBo in the 
following places 

(I) Jn. XX. 28 ; (ii) I Jn. V. 20 ; OH) Eom. IX. 
6; (IV; Tit. ii. 13 : (V) aot XX. 28; fVi) Heh. i. 8 
(Vii) 2 pet. i. 1 (The verse Urn V, 20 him an 
alternative meaning, bat oar author does not 
accept that.) Bat in many pkqts of the F. G. 
Jesus declared himself to be inferior to God. For 
example in Jn. liv. 28, he said—“My Father is 

g reater than I.” Here co-equality does not bold. 

at the 'non-t'iHality passages are ignored by 
orthodox Christians. 

In the Prologue, the Logos is further described 
in the following versro 

“All things were made by him and without him 
was not anything made that bath been made (i.S), 
In him was life and the life was the light of men 
(i.4). The word became flesh and dwelt amomr ns” 
(i. 14) " 

Thus we find that the Logos is co-equal (!) and 
00 -eternal with God. The Logos is the creator 
of the Universe. He became incaraate in Jesus. 
It should be mentioned here that -lesus never called 
himself the Logos. 


Chmst and Krishna 

Dr. Saunders has drawn a paiallel between 
Christ and Krishna ; and has fonnd many pMts 
of similarity. For example, both are God am are 
the creator, preserver apd saviour of the world. 
Both are eternal and became incarnate. Bnt there 
are fundamental difTerenoos ^so which our author 
has forgotten to note. We may point out some 
of them : 

(i) In the F. G. there are two oo-eqnal and 
co-eternal Gods while in the Gita there is imly 
one,supreme God. 

(ii) In some places of the F. G. Jesns dedbwes 
himself to be intorior to God the Father bnt in the 
Gita, Krishna is inierior to no one. 

(iii) In the F. G. the obiect of worship is not 
the i^gos but the incarnatioii of the Lwis, while 
in the Gita, the Highest God who sometimes 
became incarnate is the object of worship, though 
the worship of interior beings Is to be tolerated. 

(iv) In the F. G. God and the Logiw are, ont- 
side the human soul. But in the Gila God ife 
pervasive and is in the soul of eve^ man. 

(v) In the F. G. a man is simply to peoimt 
Jesus as the (Xirist and he will then olwn 
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BiAvaOon. Bot socordiofl! to 6 m <liti 6 m ' mind of 
the vorsUppOT moit be woUltooif^iMd 
bitooed, wid free from ell Muds of deprovitiea 
end ettBohment. 

(vD In the f. 6< the dwoiidM ire asked to love 
one aiMther ; bat in the Site we me asked to be 
loTiDg and oompaaskmehs to all. 

(vii) In the F. S. jH 6ie prophets of by-Kone 
tioMB are declared to be ‘theives and robbers’; bat 
the Qlta is preveded by the spirit of onbonuded 
toleration. 

Hvift) Aoooidhig to the F. S. there are many' 
sottiB hot aocordinff to the Sits the soal is one, 
the difBerent embodied seals being the manuestation 
(d ttet one soul. . „ , 

AooordiDg to the F, S. the soul of a man, 
when dead, remains incarcerated in the grave nil 
the dfr of iadgment when it will be raised and 
iudg^ will either see eternal life or be destroyed. 
But in the Gita the sonl of the nnenlightened takes, 
after death, a new body again and again and when 
fnally liberated, becomes anified with the Supreme 


(x) The God of the F. G. can never be known 
or seen by any one except the Logos. Bnt 
according to the Gita God-vision is the privitee 
of every man. Worthy devotees see God in the 
outer world as well in their own souls. This 
vision is. of course, spiritaai. 

(xi) The principal theme of the F; G. is to prove 
that Jeens is the Logos incarnate and that he is 
to be accepted as the Messiah. Bat the incarnation- 
theory plays a very snbordinate part in the Gita. 
The speaker in the Gita is certainly Krishna and 
in some places he is the Amtara Krishna. But 
when he assumes the roll of the instractor, he 
places himself in the place of the Sameme Self 
and says what that Highest Self can say. roreieners 
And it very difflcnlt to understand it, but in lnil>H 
it is a common-plaoe idea. Every one understands 
that it is God 8 troths that are ooming to us 
throu^ a hnman speaker whoever that speaker 
may be. The speaker is to be taken to be 
Bhagavana himself Mid not human Krishna or 
incarnate Krishna. 

To illostrate this, we shall quote texts from the 
GitM 

In Chapter X, Krishna describes his Vibhuiis 
(adory). In one place he says “of the Yrishnis 
lam YasHdeva (“Krishna). Of the Pandavas I 
am Bhfmanjaya’' (X,3r). This pai^e has no 
meaning unless God be considered as the 
speaker. Krishna like Arjuna is one of the 
VMiuiis of God. 

In another place Krishna says that the true 
devotee sees . Him everywhere and sees eveiy- 
thing in Him and worships Him as abiding in 
all beings (YI. 30,31). The same idea occurs in 
IV. 35. 

It cannot refer to Kri^na the Avafata. An 
Avatara cannot metaphysically itoide in all thinffa 
It pan refer only to the all-pervading Self. 

In , another place he soys 

“BV Me, the FormleeB, all this world is perva- 
dftd” IX. 

The Anitero Krishna is embodied ; be cannot 
be formless and mi-pervasive. 

The eame idea occurs in the following venw-^ 
“By Thee, 0 Boundless of form, the univsrse is 
fiUed”XL38. 

It is redressed to Krieduta by Ariana. I 


%jana savr 
(A Kn 


rnshna (OluM.. XO. Him £nllGm battiwl 
mean the embodied Kikdma. It is the Sapten^ 
Seif in whom Arjuna saw tfie whole mHvmiBe 
with spiritual eyes. 

Krishna says;—The whole universe is strung 
upon me as rows of gems upon a striag’’ Vii. 7. 

In this verse Kristina oannot mean the embo¬ 
died Krishna. Here the ITnivm^l Self is cidied 
the thread. 

Krishna says“I am the taste in water, the 
radiance in the moon and the sun. I am the 
pare fragrance of the earth and the brilliance 
m Are. the life in all brings..-” VIL 8 ff.- 

There are many similar passages. Hero the 
reference is to the all-pervading Self and not 
to the Avatara Krishna. 

In another place he says;—“Having thus 
known me in essence, he immetotely enters unto 
me” XVIir. 55. 

The same idea occurs in XL 51 

The Being into whom hnman beings enter 
cannot be the embodied Krishna. 

It is useless multiplying examples. Enough 
has been quoted to prove that in the Gita Krishna 
speaks as the all-pervading Universal Self. 


Extebsai. Evidekoe 

There are external evidenoea also to prove 
that what is embodied in the Gita was exoauaded 
by Krishna while he was immersed in Yoga. In 
the Aevamedhika Parva of the Mahabharata, we 
And that Arjuna requested Krishna to repeat 
to him the lessons of the Gita. Hi reply to this 
Enshna said 

“l.cannot recollect it now. I oannot fully 
explain that to >yoa. I had (on that or-ogsion) 
explained to you about ‘‘Para Brahman" while 
(I was) immersed in Toga (Yoga-Yuktena) XVI, 
10-13. 

This shows that Krishna while immersed in 
Yoga, personated God and the words spoken by 
him were intended to be the words of God. 


The Futoke Gospel 

Now the question is —cm the Fourth Gospel 
be the Future Gospel of the world as our author 
asserts ? Our answer is—“No.” The following 
are some of our reasons. 

(i) It is Oi-tbeistic ; it postulates the existence 
of the Eternal Logos along with God. Over and 
above, there is the Devil who is implicitly assumed 
to be uncreated. 

(ii) Its idea of God (Uie father) is very low. 
He is perte^y anthroponimphio having a body 
and voice (Y. 37); as wril as a local habitation 
(Le. in heaven). He is wnghful (IlL 36); and 
blmds the eyes of some of his riitldien and 
hardens their heart (XII 40). 

(ill) The I^os-doctrine is anphlloaophal and 
unacceptable. To non-Ohristlans it is an absurd 
theory. Even many ChristiaDB conridsr it to be 
‘alien to the wm-ld of today.’ Jesus Mmself never 
claimed to be the Lo^. Wl^ he arid about 
his ‘meexistenoe (YUI. 58) isia pure fabrioation 
(ri the author of the F. G. He replaced the 
popular notion of the Apotheosis of Jesw by his 
new throry of the Ihcarnatian of the Logw in 
Jeens. Agrin if the Logos oould beoome Aesh, 
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to) is AliKYa.. rsit 


. ^ ^ <iafi*0iKf ;tH8« 2lf: ‘Si9 

dnt^ IKW toen to Jasus (VI 44)ji Alves to Jesos 
a«m4 si^siD « -woria (XVir. 0) and blinds 
thH <w «nd harmns the heart of some mon 
If then Ood is active, he can as well 
M tte Orehtor and Bsvionr of the world. Then 
the IheoiT of the ineamstion of the Lcxfos 
tieeomes nsela^. It may be noted here that the 
J^ae of ^ F. Q-. is the only inoarnatioa through- 
oat llternity. What an absurd idea ! 

r The picture of Jesus as painted in the 
Mia far short of our ideal of a saint 
.Teaus lied and misled his brothers (Vll. B-IO) : 
(ailed his opponent sons of the Devil (VlII. 44) : 
declared all other prophets as ‘theives and robbers 
(X. 8); could not overcome fear (VII. 1; VIL 10.; 
vFlf. 69 ; X 39 ; Xll. 36), sorrow and doubt 
(Xft 27 ; Xfir. 21) : and would not pray for 
non-believers (XVII, 9). Some of these, not being 
recorded in the Synoptics, may not be true ; but 
they are recorded in the F. Q. 


fV) With refer<5noe to Johannine theology, 
Pfleiderer writes;—“The starting point is the 
antithesis of God and the word, which forms the 
presupposition of the Christian docrine of salva¬ 
tion" (Ibid IV. 163). In one place Jesus says— 
■'He ihat h.a'cth his life in this world, shall keep 
it unto life entemal” Xll. 25. St. John savs— 
"The whole world (ko^oms holos lieth in wickecl- 
ness” (.In. V. 19V This idea is morbid and is 
to be rejected. This world is God’s world and 
we know Him and find Him in this world and 
thrUngh this world. This world is the Temple 
of God. 

(Vi.; a. The Gospel idea of salvation is obsolete. 
It is primarily a negative idea, the meaning being 
'il(>Iivnran‘-'' from ‘Perdition, condemnation. Judg¬ 
ment' 01 "K- ,arie from Destruction’. Its secondary 
meaning which is positive is ‘to have eternal life 
in heaven’. Neither on the negative side nor on 
the positive does it imply development of the 
soul either here or hereafter. 


Cb) The Gospel plan of salvation is unreason¬ 
able. No intelligent non-Christian can believe that 
his salvation depends on his accepting, as his 
Saviour, an unknown person born in an nnknown 
corner of the universe. Trillions and quadrillions 
of men were bom before Jesus, what about their 
salvation ? And what about the salvation of those 
millions and trillions who were. Imrn after him 
bnt could not hiar of him or having heard, rejected 
him ? Will they be destroyed (ir tnrown into ever¬ 
lasting Hell, as Jesus threatened? The very idea 
is revolting. 

(o) Vicarious punishment is a fundamental 
prmoipie of Christianity. It asserts that Jeans 
dies for the salvation of the whole worto. Bat it 
is a relic of old saerifiniat religions. The world 
disobeys its Lord, the Lord becomes angry; he is 
to be propitiated; to appease him Bacnnea ^mpst 
be offered. But a plan is hrt upM to avert me 
punishmmit bl the whole world- A male itpni- 


geneia (—Jesus) is chosen as the substitute and 
IS offered as saorifia 'The Lorf ac<»pts the 
.oomiMbmise and is appeased; and, the world is tnua 
* saved, ^is is the idea that is at the Iwttom of 
vioanons punishment It may wois be spintualiy 
expl^aed but it is, in fact a childish make believe 
ana uneto^ ^thal. 

ai -4 


Good Paiioam 
there are 
as aome go; 



_ ate toe best;—J 

i^e. baea^ber (Xill. 3k XV. 1^1 'Jl^eiilng' 
Peter he bM—^ feed my sheep’ CXXIv 171 .iater- 
pslatioo); He sadd that hie meat Ihe 

God , is t(A be uttMimpe 


will of God (IV. 34). 
in spirit and truth 


horn 


(IV. 24). Btoeirt 


he (»nnot see the kinraoi 



_aaup voBuvw wv uaw ahaas|Awi,#t 

(iih 3 ). Tlie tratli Bhali mske you frae- (5 

Tho outlook in some of the preoepts is auadiiv; 
but it may be widened and all these vreemts 
may be made univeraoL 


Gm’S COHJ^BUTIOOT 

The Gita has made a reid Gasl]ihiitio& to the 
religious world. It has trie J to harmbnisa tbs ways 
of Jnana (knowledge and iutuitiaaf/(Ibvm 
devotion) and Karim (action). The v«y; toea & 
grand and the author of the Gita is the ftmt mao 
in the history of the world to try to sodve this 
problem. Even Dr, Saunders says, “Oertaittly the 
ways of action, intuition and dovotios are reason¬ 
ably reconciled” (p. 104). There are also other 
points of importance. 

Equanimity even in the midst of dangers (cliap, 
Vi); to rise above passion, fear, anger ahd dilw 
sion (ii. 5‘3, 56 ; iv, 10); to be pure in mind (iv, 
to: xiiT 16); to strive for the welfare of all beings 
including men and other ereatgies) (v. 35; Xii «;) 
Universal love and comnassioo (Xii, 13); to retmacd 
friends and foes alike (VI. 9: Xll. IS); to follow 
the Golden mean (VI. 16, 17); to perform one’s 
daties without desire for fruits (ii. 47i: to incite 
one another with religious discourses (X. 9) to see 
God in everything and everything in God (Vi. 
29—31),- to be firmly established in God (IV. 10; 
V. 17; VI. 1.5): unswerving devotion to God 
(Xiii. 11; XVI 26): to do works for God (XL 16); 
to dedicate all works to God (IX. 27)—these are 
some of the presepts of the Gita. These preoepts are 
excellent aod ansnrpassed. Still the Gita cannot 
be the sole Gospel of the world- The following 
are some of its defects scixirding to onr standard. 

(i) Its metaphysics is dit.iiislic. Gita’a God 
and Prakriti are both eternal. 

(ii) Though a-.oiding to the Oita the pheno- 
menal aspect of (lei is real and not illusory, yet 
this aspect is considered to be less real than the 
noumenal. But the modem philosophy of religion 
sees—noumena in phenomena and phenome^ in 
noumena and regards both the aspects of God as: 
equally real bat attaches moie value to the dyna¬ 
mical than to the statical aspect. 

(ill) Gita’s theory of incarnation is an oseless 
assumption. When it admits that God is immanent 
in the world, is ever guiding the baman souls 
and is already here, his coming here agkn in a 
particular hnman'form is meaninglestl. Again as 
according to the Oita, all human aelvto into essenti¬ 
ally the Divine Self, a'l men may be said to be 
the Divine inoamation. 

(iv) Gita’s oontiibntioh to the philosophy, of 
Karma (duties) is originaL The ideal of 
Nishkama karma (performanoe of daties without 
any desire for fruit or rewards ,ia unique inrfhe 
religious history of the world. Still it is defective 
inasmuch as liberated souls are considered to 
have entered into the transcendental realm Of 
Non-action. But fortunately sneh sonls ate aol- 
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euBtent and ai« J» ideal orai#on cd the author 
of the Gita fMurordi&c to hit odao^oon of the 
nonmenaL world. ■ 

- (v) The Summum botam of the Gita has been 
lonely desoribed. It ia (1) Koing to God or 
God’s e89eD0& (2) eatecinurinto Him or His essenoe, 
(31 Winning Him, (i) abiding in Him, (5) Brahmo- 
Nirvemam (Bliss of Brahma or extinction in 
Btahouti. All these may be explained either 
dualistically or monistically. The doslists say 
that the son! becomes united with God bnt retains 
his personAdty. Aoooiding to the monists the 
persmiality is destroyed. If the monistic inter- 
imtstion be considered to be the true. meaning 
men maay will reject this ideal of the Gita. 

Fptube Gospsi. 

No Scripture can then be the sole Gospel of 
the world. We rrant a new New Gospel which 
will assimilate all the good points of all the 
soriptures. Its God must not only bo transcendent 
bnt immanent also. He is not only the creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the Universe but is 
also our father, mother, friend, companion and 
lover; and the sonl of our soul. 


The Unlyerae & orgsfflio to God wd is hot •& 
alien body. 

To know God, to see him with ^^toal WOA 
to oommnne with Him. to feel bm, as theeelf 
of our self ; To love God. to love God’s orateM 
as God himself does and to be deToted to th^ 
welfare like God himself—these are w lUnda* 
mental prinitiples of the Religion of the Fntore. 

We have rejected the oonolnsions of the antiipr. 
Bnt the book is worth>readiiig. It contains valu¬ 
able materials and it shows imw the Christian 
proparandists are trying to abandon the old method 
of vilifying other religions. The best method of 
arriviog at a truth is the comparative study of ml 
the soriptures from the standpoint, not of a 
propagandist but of a historian and sohdar. ,Oar 
author’s study is also comparative bnt he is a 
propagandist Not that he does not praise oth^ 
religions. He does praise; bnt it is the subtle 
method of damning with faint praise. 

There is a valuable appendix containing illnstra- 
tive readings from vanous sources, principally 
non-Christian. 


THE HIGHEST MOTOTAIN IN THE WORLD 

Bt satya bhusan ben 


F oe more than half a century Mount Everest 
has been enjoying the enviable reputa¬ 
tion of being the highest mountain in 
the world. Everest is situated in one of the 
innermost recesses of the Himalayas and 
consequently it is very difficult to get a 
proper sight of it from India. Mount Everest 
is popularly seen from the top of Tiger Hill 
(8516 ft) which is situated at a distance of 
about six miles from Darjeeling; but then 
one mast have a clear doudiess sky under 
the first rays of the morning sun and even 
then only the topmost pinnacle of it can be 
seen. Those who desire a closer and 
fairer view of it must go farther afield 
to Sandakphn and Faloot which are 
sitaated on the shoulders of tiie long and 
elevated range of mountains just facing the 
dty of Darjeeling and situated to its west 
It is reported that every year batches of 
Europmtn tourists and American Globe-trotters 
flook to these places to have a look at the 
highest mountain of the wotll But from 
the few points in India whence a sight of 
Mount Everest is at allavattable its enormous 


height is not apparent—at least not so apparent 
as to give one the impression of its being 
the highest mountain in the world. 'The 
very fact of Everest being the highest moun¬ 
tain in the world first came to light as a 
result of a series of soieutifio measurements. 

Sometime about the middle of the 19th 
Century the Trignometrical Survey of India 
extended their base of observation to the foot 
of the Himalayas and from this newly 
attained base some day between November 
1849 and January 1850 they observed a 
mountain peak at 27*59' 3" N. L. and 86*54' 
7" E., which on measurement was found to 
be the highest mountain in the world for, it 
rose to an dtitude of 29002 fi Owing to our 
ignorance no name was current for this 
mountain peak. At a meeting of the Boyid 
Geographical Sodety of London held on May 
11, 1857 after much discussion the pei^ was 
named dfor Ool. Everest the Me Surveyor 
General of India who organised the Trigonome-^ 
tiioal Survey of India on a scientific 
basis. 

By whatever name he it cdled up-to- 



THB MOlDItTiilN IN WOBLO 


les 


dt^ Mdost Svomt ia ttsiowD lAd aobepM 
as tti* WgtifiM moantain of . fte wodd. fbe 
noeot imdons for the Breiest Ekpeditio&s 
may also be noted; that so mnch of energf 
is b<dng directed to one single peak is dae 
to its* bdag known as the highest moantain 
in the world. Tet there are indications 
pointing to the fact that among these rery 
Himalayas within the boundary of Tibet 
there are one or two mountain peaks which 
are higher than Everest; but this fact is 
genendly not known to the public as yet. 

Ik. Graham is a Himalayan explorer of 
some repute. In 1883. he ascended to the 
top of Eabrn, a peak of the Banohenjungha 
group but from his report many are inclined 
to believe that it is not Eabru that he 
ascended to bat a lower peak—Eangtsen. 
Whichever it may be from this moantain 
peak on the midday of October 8. 1883 
Graham was pointing to his friend and Dr. 
companion Boss—Everest, the highest moun¬ 
tain in the world, standing towards the 
north-west within 70 miles. To Boss this 
was the first sight of Everest; he observed 
that this could never be for those two peaks 
yonder are higher still—pointing to two 
mountain peaks standing over the remoter 
ranges of mountains to the North of Everest. 
Graham was naturally surprised at this but 
on observation all agreed that these two 
peaks really looked higher than Everest. 
Of course they depended on eye estimation 
alone but eye estimation was not likely to be 
misleading here for, from such a height all 
peaks are likely to be seen in their correct 
proportions. It is in Graham’s account that 
from their point of observation all mountain 
peaks of known heights appeared in their 
correct proportions inspite of closest 
scrutiny—not even one showed any aberra¬ 
tion. But they could not get any duo as to 
the identity of these two peaks hitherto 
unknown; of these one showed a composi¬ 
tion of rook, the other was a snow peak. 

Major L. A. Waddel was a Professor in 
the Calcutta Medical College. He used to 
employ his leisure time in excursions in the 
Himalayas. Once when he reached Faloot, a 
place on the range of the mountains facing 
the city of Darjeeling, a Tibetan pointed out 
to him the peak of Mount Everest. This man 
was a native of the province of Khumbu in 
the north-east of Nepal lying to the South 
of Everest; so some reliance may be placed 
on him as a local man. This man introduced 
the Everest group by the name of Lap-ohi« 


kaug and rsalled Gie nuun imidr by^^ ttume 
of Jomo-fcang-kar. Be farther iti^ressed 
that thisjiroap before them was in siut the 
Doiyer Dap-ohi-kang and tin one ^8t im 
named Up|Hir Lsp-ohi-kang was just lo the 
north of Everest—in Tibet. So &ts isttw 
was of oonrse higher than Evmest hut a 
sight of it is not available from Ehnmbu or 
any place in Nepal. 

This man’s statement has some obstirma- 
tion in collateral evidenM also. Waddel has 
stated in his book that be bad seen mwttoned 
in Tibetan books that Uppm; LiH>-ohb'ksog is 
a very high mountain and th^ Lower Lap- 
chi-kang is situated in the Nepal fronttw. 
There are some topogriphiod acoousts of 
these places in the Tibetan language ivhi(& 
were partly translated by the fatUoUS Bengdi 
explorer the Late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das; therein Jomo-kang-kar (which is the 
Tibetan name for Everest) is found to have 
the second place in the list of the highest 
mountain peaks. 

So that the existence of mountain peaks 
higher than Everest is known among the 
inhabitants near about Everest and is also 
mentioned in Tibetan literature. It is not 
known with certainty whether or not the 
Tibetans have ascertained the heights of these 
mountain peaks by eye estimation alone. 
Among the European explorers probably it 
is in the account of Graham alone that a 
direct evidence of it and a positive sijght of 
the peaks is found and mentioned. Tibet is 
to all intents and purposes a forbidden tamt, 
even Nepal is not perhaps wholly aooeffiible 
to foreigners; so mountains higher and remoter 
than Everest are out of question, even Mount 
Everest has been approached by only a limit¬ 
ed number of Europeans. Lately there has 
been some attempts to climb to the top of 
Mount Everest and perhaps some day in the 
near future the topmost pinnaote of it will 
be trodden by man ; but even in tbmr 
account no mention is found of any moun¬ 
tain higher than Everest 

Among the few Bengali enthusiasts there 
is only one instance namely the late Ru 
Bahadur Sarat Ohuidra Das who made any 
real approach towards Everest But from 
the account left by him many of the noted 
European ext^rers are inclined to believe that 
Sarat Chandra Das mistook another mountain 
peak for Everest and has Idt an acoounl Of 
that peak. When there is so muoh of doubt 
about his account of Everest ttiere saegw 
little chanoe that he even found any 
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tiou of aD 3 r peak higher &Kn Erereet A.d 7 
iodicatlon Iroffii >aiif other ladian OQ the 
point remaini yet; to be disoo^ered. 

With « fieir to- get further information 
on the point I mi^e a lefwhtoe to Dr, Sven 
Hedin of Sweden ; he informed me in reply 
“There are eertcdniy no monutains higher 
than Mt. ETerest’’. Dr. Hedin is of course 
a tomous explorer and the explorations -he 
made on the Himalayas are also extensive. But 
then even: his view cannot be aooepted as 
&ib! so long as evidences of direct indication 
pointing to the sobjeot cannot be repndiated. 
To get a still farther and an authoritative 
information about it I made a reference to 
the Eoyal Geographical Society of London 
and the Geographical Society of America 
From America they gave me the reply that 
to know anything with authority one must 
refer to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London who have made a special study of 
the Himalaya mountains. In reply to my 
reference to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London they gave mo difinitely to know 
that they have no reason at all to believe 
that there is any mountain, in the world 
higher than Mount Everest. But it will be 
seen that even this authoritative declaration 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London 
does not repudiate the indications in the 
account of Graham or the evidences in the 
Topographical accounts of the Tibetans. 

This is a matter which is primarily 
related to India ; but unfortunately, for us 
we are helpess in such affairs. In India 
there is no Geographical Society or any 
other Academy who have any responsibility 
to send an expedition for investigation on 
the point. Of course there are instances in 
other countries where expeditions of like 
nature were undertaken by individuals— 
instances may be enumerated from Columbus 
to I)r. Hedin who is a living example ; such 
endeavours have, the credit of attracting 
considerable help and advancement from the 
country and the Government. In our country 


leaving aside the que^ou of exi^iea so 
long thew- was, httdly ! too poeviMli^ of 
hading anybody who oopto nnderyto suieh 
programmes. But times have now changed 
and we now and then hear of -entbpsia^ 
undertaking various sorts of sohemes. So, 
now the problem that is essentUd is probably 
money—if funds be. found out there may not 
be wanting men wbo could be mitooetod 
with a scheme. 

Bat who is to organise such a programme ? 
In Bengal there is the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad (the Bengal Literary Academy) 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have 
no knowledge of the activities of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; but the honour of having 
once proposed to the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad to form a Geographical Society 
of their own rests with my humble self. 
The Parishad acknowledged the importance 
of the subject and promised to take up 
the matter for their consideration but ulti¬ 
mately nothing practically materialised. 
Therefore, there is little hope that the Bangiya 
Sbahitya Parishad would render any subs¬ 
tantial help to advance the idea. Next 
remains the question of individual exertion. 
But the nature of the affair is of such a 
stupendous scale that hardly any one person 
would be found capable of undertaking such 
a gigantic programme. Though speaking of 
Bengal in particular, there is little to hope 
that any other province has any more to 
offer either in individual prowess or in 
Academical strength^ 

Explorations in the Himalayas, discovery 
of the Mount Everest, investigation of the 
source of the Indus, the Brahmaputra etc.—all 
these as well as the recent Everest expedi¬ 
tions have all been undertaken by the 
Europeans. If after all (bis the attempt 
to inv^tigate and find out the highest 
mountain in the world is not made by ns 
in right earnest now, then without doubt 
the glory of this also will be reserved for 
foreigners. 


VICTORY 


A million orosses stood on a hill, 

A deadly wood against the sky ; 

An open grave a wonad to kill. 

A million lads that would be still— 
A million lovely lads toat lie 
where they can never die. 


And who are yon, 

And who am I— 

That we should walk about at vdU. 

And a million other lads shonM lie 
Under a hill benrath the sky? 

Bt Mulay 



{Books «n ihs foUowino languages will he noticed: Assamese, Bmgali'MtgUsh, I^iviidti‘&srntat 
Ovjai ati, Hindi. Itcuim, J&narese, Medagalam, Marathi, N^ali, Origa, Ik>rtugmse,\Hsin3^ M»^ 
i^nish. Tamil, TUugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and coU^ teast^imm «td i^ 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magamne articles, addresses, etc., ww not he''sUttiM. 1m 
ree^pt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relatitui thersto asmoend 
Ike review of my book %s not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamsm 
Beviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the language of the books, M 
criticism of book-reviews md notices mil be pwblislm.—Editor, M. R. ] 


ENGLISH 

How TUK Sovrarrs Wobk : By H. N. Brails ford. 
Vdngunrd Press, New York. 169 pp. Price 60 
cents postage paid. 

This is another volume of the Vanguard Press 
series on Soviet Russia. It is a study of the 
Soviets at work, written in that light, charming 
style in which Braiisford excells. He has simpli¬ 
fied the subject for his readers by taking first a 
single Soviet in a Moscow factory, and then a 
single Soviet in a Russian village, to show just 
how the Soviets work and what their duties and 
activities are. He has woven in his statistics very 
naturally and easily and he has shown what a 
great advance the Soviet system is upon the older 
system of administration that formerly existed. 
His study of the various nationalities and religious 
groupings within the Onion is also excellent, and 
he has a chapter on the Communist Party, another 
on the Dictatorship, and a conclusion on ‘‘Pers¬ 
pectives.” 

The study of nationalities within the Onion 
would especially interest Indian readers, for here 
we see how the Soviet system is such a natural 
expression of peoples, and that its application,to 
Rassian peasants is no more remarkaole than its 
aiiplioation in the Mc^lem Tartar disHnots or in the 
Mongolian districts of the east. Vast areas of 
Russia are inhaMted by such peoples who are 
supposed to have nothing in common—not race, 
religion or culture. Stlll.we see these varied peoples 
welded together by the unbreakable bond of oom- 
mon eoonomio interests with full opportunity for 
cultured development and advanoement We see 
the eeihent of this vast Soviet system—the Com¬ 
munist Party, with a rigid disoipline and nnwav^ 
ing principles. The class basis of this party has 
abolished the political mcBDinf of nationality or 
religion, while preserving the mtimate associations 
that belong to language and onit«r8. We see men 
lid women who ten years ago wwe Iwbarous 


tribesmen now studying for entrance to tb« 
Universities or Workers’ Faculties, after whra 
they will shoulder the duties of nHusagiog the 
Soviet Union. In ten years these tribw bavr 
leaped over a hundred years of culture, giving ths 
lie Co those who hold that the suppressed must 
have decades or centuries of training under the 
guidance of the upper classes before they are fit 
to manage their own affairs. Braiisford writes in 
this manner: 

"But through what mental adventures most 
they be passing! Conceive the bewilderment of 
these girls in Uieir early tweniies, if anyone hart 
told them, ten years ago, that their destiny is not 
the veil and subjection in a Tartar laborer’s hut 
but a share in the lemned work of the new ruleiw 
of Russia. That dark-skinned, comely girl with 
the great shock of black hair grew up in a nomad’s 
tent, the inheritor of a mental world which had 
neither changed nor expanded for ten centuries. 
To-day she sits gazinit at charts and pictures widCH 
illustrate the Darwinian theory, and dreams of her 
coming work as a doctor. The lad beside her. 
who may have hoped to herd horses on the steppe, 
may take his degree in economics, and live hi 
wimidistet the industries of the Repatdic«.^{liQBate 
is stinting herself *. she lives dangerowy sn&site 
lives poorly, but it is the ambiiron tot a4'itedid 
future which gives her the oouiage to eaaure 
Within a generation she will itove teoaght, sol 
the picked few, but the broad masses of these 
neglected Eastern races within ftos'dt^ a 
civilization—My ears are stili haunted by tito Tutai 
folk-songs which the pupils of the School of 
sang for me, and 1 left Kazan regretting that I hat 
jost missed the performance of Hie first Tsrta 
opera.” 

Braiisford describes the Communist Party h 
a manner that is half-praise, half criticism. Hi 
says that there has been no such school to 
oharac-ter sinoe religtons perseoution ceased. Th< 
idle, the oomfortabto the complacent, the sensus 
—these do not or did not join the Oommunia 
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P»Ttf, The OommnnJst councils are not haunted 
by the careerists who see their opportunity even 
in the labcn' oiKwizations of the West The leaders 
of the Comrauiuet Party of Rossia are graduates 
from the prisons pf Csardom, and they carry that 
smrit of selfless devpdon to the cause they serve 
t^ is above ail isdisidtlid or family obligations. 
The maximum salary that any inembet' of the 
Party may dtaw—this is actual fact today—is 226 
roubles- a month in Moscow, 189 roubles m 
Vtadifflir. jhlmost all heads of all 8tate deparU 
masts are Party members, and they draw this 
ssilgry.aiia no more, A "Red Director” of a factory 
dtiawe it, ah does a director of a State Bank, or a 
State Ooramissar. The punishment for Party 
members who violate the ethical standards that 
a Communist is expected to have, has more than 
once been death. 

. pds book by Brailsford has its good points, and 
it. describes with clarity the raraiflcations of the 
Soviet system. But throughout one has a feeling 
that the author is not sincere. He has that 
superior air of an Euglishman looking at and 
criticising the world. He excuses the system of 
elections and administration in Russia by remark¬ 
ing in a veiy lofty manner that the Russians, 
unlike Englishmen, have never known what free 
democratic institutions are ; and so their methods 
must of necessity be different. Mr. Brailsford 
thereby exposes the fact that he comes from the 
well-fed classes of England. The “democracy” of 
which he speaks is only for his class, and when 
extended to the “lower” classes, it has been 
extended only because the ruling classes knew 
they could at all times poison the minds of the 
English workers throngh the schools, newspapers, 
and churches which they, the ruling class, control. 
Despite the “democracy” of England, the vast 
toiling masses live in a poverty as deep as roost 
of the Russians. There are sections of London 
where the inhabitants are half-human ; they are 
debased, ignorant, and poverty-stricken, and they 
do not even know how to play. The conditions 
in Russia were never worse than are conditions 
in some of the mining districts of the British Isles. 
Democracy is and idways has been a reality only 
for the ruling classes- 

In readfng this book on the Soviets one is con¬ 
stantly irritated bv the superior air, the feeling 
of insinoerity and even of hypocrisy, and the 
lightness. It is the way a person writes when 
he lightly studies a thing that other people have 
died a thousand deaths to achieve. Facts and 
flgnres and a description of the administration of 
a system do not cover up this underlying note of 
unreality and soperflciality. Yet, despite this, is a 
book that one may read with profit—provided one 
holds in mental reserve its short-cemings. 


Now, considering all of this, Oh«|eB M^ ^ 
of the best essayists of the umtM pae 

written a book of.exagReratto vriidph 
“The Hreat Amencan Band-Wagon." And ^ 
Smiles from the beginning to the end. For tipB 
author, a trained olassioal, essayist, BttOi as a 
restricted group of Enghshmen and Amenoaim 
belong to. nas made one of the most tboroaga 
studies of the band-wagon temj^ment «ma 
activities of America that one ooald dream oi. He 
has undressed the country in a most elegant md 
gentlemanly manner. We see big bnsinera usmg 
bathing beauties and instituting beauty shows to 
boost their tooth paste or. underwearhe. shows 
us the secret lodges with all their infantile 
humbug : he introduces ns to the tom-tom that 
is called American jazz and that in Negro hands, 
is really capturing the earth: he has, with 
devastatmg matter-of-Uetness. exposed the vacuum 
in American middle and upper-class brams that 
has to be filled up by a radio runnmg at full 
blast all hours of the day and night and m every 
room in the house ; he has shown ns how Amenoans 
booze over the soda-fountain countera And, he 
has a chapter on "Bigger and Better Mumers.” 
Sport is covered, and his chapter on •KoU your 
own Diploma” (taken from the cigarette-tobacco 
advertisement “ roll your own”) educates us m 
the secrecies of the correspondent schools who 
confer degrees by the ton on those who pay so 
much per-: “ Think twice before you scoff at the 
next Ford touring car adorned from stem to stern 
with sixteen college pennants,” he warns. We 
meet the American traveller who goes abroad to 
do missionary work for Amenc^ to^kfast foods 
and American bath-tubs, and fands .all other 
countries barbarous. Then there is the moving 
pictures, the standardized thinkmg socieues, the 
drives with the boosting "weeks” such as Qo to 
Church Week, Smile Week, Uto up. the Yard 
Week, Take-a-Bath Week. Fire Prevention Week, 
and Brush Your Teeth Week, There is a descri^ 
tion of prize fighting, of national heroes, and. Owl 
knows what. For America is one vast band- 

is almost impossible to believe that a nation 
like America could descend to such, infantile 
tomfoolery that it does at timM. Take its seraet 
lodges, with all their, unspeakable nonsense, here 
described. Everybody knows the Ku KluxKlMbehmd 
which lurks the most murderous reaction; but 
less dangerous and more funny in infantilism are 
Lodges called by #rrand names like SupremeTribe 


of Ben-Hur,’ 


fer of Magian Masters.” ““Royal 


Thb Great American Band-wagon : A . „ 

^ Exaggeratium. ^ Charles Merx. The John 
Day Company. PMimers. Nuc York Chiy; pp.-263. 
S3.00. 

When the circus comes to town in America, it 
aononnees its urival by a parade, headed by the 
very high, gaudy wagon, on top of which sits a 
band blaripg away as only a oirens band can 
blare. In America also there is a folk saying that 
runs: ‘“Don’t climb on the band-wagon if you 
can’t toot a horn,” meaning, “don’t make a big noise 
unless you ctm live up to it.” 


Order of Buffalos,” "My^c O^er of GiMsda,” 
the ““Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the Ifostio 
Shrine,” "Misiic < 'rder of Veiled PrwiheU tte 
Enchanted Realm.” “•mnstnous and failed Ordffl 
of Crusaders.’’and the ““lUustrious Ordw of tte 
Mystic and Exalted Crews.” .Then there ta 
"Order of Owls,” “ Order of Ancient. Oaks/’ Order 
of the Knights of Malta.” and the Odd^eUpw^” 
Macabeee, and the Daughters of Rebekah, etc. 
etc. The autiior says :. . 

■‘All over Amenca, six nights a week, from one 
to live million men and women are drewing 
themselves as Brahmins.., Phwaphs, Vikings, 
Princes, furies, hermits, druids, Qalahads, sorcerers 
Maltese and TiWs.” 

“To what purpose ? , „ j , 

‘If I telh swears the Woodman, may I be 
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Dieoaa ts I now dash ihiK ftsacile «Hiel 
ratfr fiKBiiiflDtg 1' 

H I tdl, swears the Maecabee, ‘may' niy left 
ermjte oat off above tiie elbow 1’ 

Tf I tell, swears the Shriner, ‘may my eyeballs 
oe inercea to the center with a Ihree-edgea blade, 
? 4 ^ flayed, and I be forced to walk the 

hot saftds upon the sterile shores of the Red Sea 
onai the &mm(t snn shall strike me with livinK 
and may Allah, the (rod of Arab, Moslem 
tad Mohamm^n. the god of my fathers, support 

to the enhre fulfilment of the same. Amen, 
Amen Amen.” 

Now these be oaths.. And what are the "secrets” 
these millions of Amenoans are supposed to keep 
m 8.nch a dramatm manner ? well, you would have 
to join one of those lodges or orders to satisfy 
your cunoMty. And the sort of people who will 
put up with sach abject idiocy as these are not 
the sort of people, one would want to spend an 
evening with learning secretes.” 

Perhaps Americans do this sort of thing, not 
only because they are a young people with more 
energy and money than they know what to do 
with; not only because they have such vast 
vacuums m the cavity that passes for their brain • 
but bwause their lives are dreary and uninterest- 
;?«r- Yes., strange it re. dreary. American life and 
thought IS standardized as American economic 
ufe 18 standardized. The most powerful of capi¬ 
talisms in the world forces the Atterioan popula¬ 
tion into one mould until their dress, their joys and 
dreams, as well as their intelligence are so stand¬ 
ardized that they all seem to have been cut out 
with the same cookie cutter. If you are going to 
produce billions in wealth for a ruling class, yon 
have to crush the vast masses into one manner of 
life and thought in order to do it. You can’t have 
“idealists” running around talking about personality 
and originality when big business men know 
such things only lead to sedition I And this is 
the regson simple John Smith of Chicago, who 
sits in an office over a clerk’s desk for eight or 
ten hours a day, doing the most deadly monoton¬ 
ous work, goes out in the evening, puts on the 
dress of an Arab and for half the night lives in 
a fairy land in which deadly oaths are taken, 
deadly secrets told, and deadly pass-words given. 

Yet the author of this book is optimistic. This 
band-wagon temperament of America, he says 
is because Americans are young, restless, 
adventurous, with a vast store of curiosity, an 
immense reserve of energy, and a tremendous 
will to go somewhere. They don’t know where 
they are going, it is true, but just show them 
something new. they will be off after it. As the 
American saying is, “Well, Pm willin’ to try 
anything once.” And the things they try ! This 
book tells all about them. Still when Americans 
begin to analyze their own absurdities—that is a 
good sign for any people. 

Aones Smedley 

Histobt op Subma, Feom the Eabeikt to 
10 Ma^ 1824. The BEoiHstroo OP The. Ehgubh 
O oHQTTEST : fiu O. E. Earveu- Indian OivU Servux 
teiih a prefam ta Sir Jiichard (raniar Temple 
Bt : Longmam. Often and Co., .'W, Paleniosler 
Row, London C.C, 4- 192S. JJi. i-gnei*. 1-11 a. 


Mr. ^yey’s book is. deoiAely tils beet w»k 
on the Aooient and Mediaedvlil Bnma 

that has appeared in print, xhoiigh Harvey 
belongs to rite heavea-born servibe he stifl 
appears to retain the. aboiarship of a K^ aj^ 
the industry of a Smith, quaiificaritas 
rare among the members of tiiat s^foe at tha 
pretent day. 'What is more, Mr,. Hiarv^ ■iS 
snffioiently liberal-minded to accept and aokaow- 
ledge tta help of a foreigner in his work* Jf, 
Chaa. Durofselle is by far the most acenrate and 
reliable authority on the history and (he Uteratnra 
of the Burmese peoples at the present Mr; 
Harvey wrote this book according to the atUKss- 
tionsof M. Duroiselle and has foUowed his netea— 
‘The .accumulated notes of a rinw”*>Mad he 
acknowledges that the fiist half of his book is 
really M Duroiselle’s. Mr. Harvey worked 
with the help of a number of other schokrs 
whose names be mentions in his introduction 
It is extremely gratifying to find that he has 
not omitted to mention natives of Bi^a like 
Maung San Shwe Bu, Maung l^a. ^uiog 
Kye and natives of India like Mr. C.K. De in rite 
the same breath with natives of Great Britain' 
of the type of Messrs. Fumivall. Srarie, Stewart 
and Grant Brown of the Indian Civil Ser^ee 
The book contains seven illustrations and five 
coloured maps. 

The book is extremely interesting reading and 
the author has spared no pains to make it as 
attractive as possible. More valuable than the 
text of the work are the notes (pp. 3U7-C8) and 
the genealogical tables (pp:ffi4-r2) and ihe 
Bibliography ipp.C l U'i). The work begins r^^ 
m,1044 A.D. Behire that date Burmese native 
authorities do not go. It has been proved beyond 
doubt by M. Duroiselle and corroborated by 
local histories that Burma received ito present 
form of Buddhism from Ceylon in the llth 
century. Before that date the inhabitants of 
Burma were the adherents of some form of 
Mahayana Buddhism, more probably the fantric 
form prevalent in Bengal and Bihar. M. Duroi- 
selle’s description of the Ari, as the Tkmtric 
Buddhists of Burma are called in local histories 
leaves no doubt about the fact that they were 
followers of the Mantrayana formerly prevalent 
in Gujarat and in Bengal. The Burmeae taroni- 
ole. the Hmannan, thus describes the Buddhist 
and Vaisnava practice of the first fruits :~"Mope- 
over kings and ministers, great and small, rich.- 
men and common people, whenever they cde- 
brated the marriage of their children, had to 
send them to these teachers at nighttell, sending 
as it was called, the flower of their virginity' 
Nor could, ffiey be married till they were set 
free early m the moming.”-p. 18. 

Tautric Buddhism was expelled from Burma 
by king Anawhahta by brute force. The most inter¬ 
esting part of the himory of Burma, therefore, 
still remains to he written. Mr, Huvev'a book 
contains only the later mediaeval portion of it 
consisting of the struggle between the Bnrmeee 
and the Arakan^e god ends with the final 
triumph of the Burmese with the foundatioo of 
the Alaungpaya dynasty in 1752. In one parti- 
. ular point Mr. Harvey’s book is inaccurate and 
biassed. Mwt Englishmen cease to be oritical 
scholars it comes describing the eneo^ 

of Great Bntaia, The most level-hetaed Hmk- 
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S 9 r suddenly oesses to htstoriaantd 

muioler and starts epM^s,: of the 'eDeuty' 
M til He were writing m omoM report of ereats 
praDedlae an leha^'land crttaon or a Ohillian* 
wala and Glairat, wrt'of Mr. Harvey’s 

which tafSKto rae history of British 
and thiMODfl is as ipaccnrote and 
nhsiBhotariy. as Onxioii’B account of the “Black 
Hol&” 

The Eijats Enrush Settobj- 
N.N. Eayp.. M.A., formerly 
WI/« College, Bhagalpore. Prinev- 

_, __r*. Galeutia : Kamala Book Depot, 

, IS 0Bliite ^uare, Caleutta, pp.1-320, i-v%. 
'volume is a new venture on the oart of 
pi!^.IS.N. Rsye, who is better known in this 
pairt Of the country as a professor of Bnsrlish 
IttBiatoie. In fact by prodnoing this book Prof. 
Bare has taken the public agreeably by surprise 
like. Prof. Jadu Nath Rarkar when he started 
writing on Mughal history more than twenty 
years ago. Prof. Baye’s book does not break 
virgin soil and portions of it have been dealt 
with by many of the earlier writers on the 
subjeoi The early history of the English settle¬ 
ment in' Bihar is a very interesting study and 
Prof. Eaye has certainly done well by brinpng 
all known materials together in this volume. The 
first five chapters are general in nature and lead 
to the first English settlement in Bihar. Prof. 
Baye begins his subject in the sixth chapter 
entitled ‘Tlie oity of Patna and its governors.” 
It is here that we notice the first defect of the 
hook in tiie spelling of Musalraan names. 
Shayista Khan I, son of Asaf Khan II. 'Shahjahaai* 
is 8pm pot even Shaista but Saista. Similarly 
Bipinr Shukoh is spelt Sipar Sheko but Mahabat 
Khan and Bustam Khan are spelt correctly. It 
is difficult to recognise EhoUs4-Mukhlis Mukhlis 
Khan hi “Muchlia” The 7th, 8th, and 9th chap¬ 
ters deal with tiie subject proper hut in the 10th 
Prof. Baye returas m Bengal. The 11th chapter 
deals wim the farteny at Patna but the 12th and 
13th are devoted t^ the general guesHou of the 
reatoration of the English East India Company 
in Its trading -aftota after their foolish war 
with AuraDgam ana the formation of the new 
Company. In the 14th chapter the English East 
India Company are introduced in the role of 
Zammdara or revenue-farmers of the Mughal 
empirft The 15th. 16th and 17th chanter® deal with 
tSa history of the Patna factory. From the 18th 
dhapter onwards the material could have been 
very murti improved if the author bad incorpora¬ 
ted the materials collected by the Keeper of the 
imperial Beeords in India and incorporated in 
the Calendars of Persian Correspondence, four 
sublimes of which have been published. 

not possible to do much ori^nsl research 
KTPia period and the subject which Mr. Baye 
hag'arieetod. On the whole Mr. Baye has collec¬ 
ts together almost every fragment of material 
and reiffSQoed it in a very nice manner. This 
style is lucid and his manner of presentation 
rigorons. The printing of the book is vile and 
dees little credit to the publisher. 

EUnsaa, KCalouita University Beaderahip 
Lectures, 1226.): ^ Badhakumud Mookerjee. M.A., 
Ph. D., lUadtasorSirommi, Professor arid head of 


DwarimentJif lndim Metpry, 
sUy, Hit mgknete Sir Semgi 
list, Prixemm and Lmurer IF2S-iS0j IwOri? 
University Press, London, 1826; 

Rs 3-6: 

This is the latest bdbk of the Balms of India 
Series and is written in the ohargHng a^ie for 
which Prof. Badhakumud Mookherji is noted. The 
book is divided into sevmi chapters and provided 
with a nice index. The principal defecto of the 
hook are due to the author’s inability to deal 
directly with the original materials of Indian 
History and his consequent immense veneration 
for European writera In following the absurd 
and obsolete theories of tiie late Dr. A; F. B. 
Hoernie the author has made himself extremely 
ridicnlous in the eyes of scholars I cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting some of them : 

1 . “Prebhakaravaidhana (Maharteadhiraja) m. 
Yasomati (daughter of Emperor Yasodharman 
Vikramaditya or Maiava)”.-p. 10. Is tlmre any 
proof in support of this statement that Yasomad 
was the daughter of Yasodharman and that the 
latter ever had the title of Vihramaditya, except 
the inaccurate statement of the Bajatarangini 
and the theories based on it by Hoernie ? 

2. “That the Maukharis were not rulers of 
Eananj is also supposed from the toot that their 
inscriptions ware all found far away from Eananj, 
Magadha (Bihar ProvincB)”.-p. 16, note .2. 

What about the Harsha inscription of the 
Maukhari Isanavarmau and the .louupur Jumisa 
Masjid inscription of Isvaravarman, even if we 
do not count the Asirgadh seal of Sarvavarman ? 

3. “Aooordiog to an Arabic chronicle, in the 
36th year of Ehosru 11 of Persia, i.e, about A.D,, 
625, letters and presents were exchanged between 
him and the Indian Monarch : while a painting 
in one of the caves at Ajanta probably points to 

the presentation of a letter 
Indian king.”-P. 35. Prof, 
aware of the fact that all 
been proved by M. Fonoher 


this fact in showing 
from a.Persian to an 
Mookerji is not yet 
scenes at Ajanta have 
to be Jataka scenes. 

4. "The expansion 


of the Gnrjaras sonthwards 
however, checked by Pulakesin II. whose 
suzerainty they accepted by about A.D. 634^ as 
will appear from the Aihole inscriptions cited 
above.’-P. 41. 

Can prof, Mookerji prove that the statement 
in the Aihole inscription is sufficient to prove 
this subjugation of the (Innaras of Broach to the 
Cbalubvas of Bodami ? ' ■ 

6 . “But as has already been stated, the Hindu 
political system did not favour much centralized 
control, but l•elieved mote in decentralization 
and local antonouiy.'' P. 43 

This is one of the favonrite conundrums of 
writer of the clw of Prof. Radhakamud Mookerji. 
Can he prove that in all renturieB of flinao 
history from 1500 B.C., to 167'2 A.D.. deoenttaU- 
zation was favoured by Hindu kings? Such 
inaccurate statements may please the masses in 
India bat they serve mote to inoi'ease the iguo- 
ranoe of our students. 

6 . “Malwa. however, avenged* this Insult by 
the victory achieved by her next king. Mahasem- 
gunta, over the Maukhari long Suimitamman, 
and the fame of th^ viebny vas song as Mr as 
the banka of the Lohrtya,”-P. 65. 

Aa I had to write a aepante paper to prove that 
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. , oaonot be) a kliife of IfalkTO br 

Siutbitawiiiaa a ttankhari Jdtttr ia ttoJcmraat 
oM;m piur Kid Orisaa Heseareht Society lor Jaiy 
1938, 1 woald request the rcMers of Prof. 
Mookerji’s book to reter to it rai tins point. 

I am qblteed to quote some of Prof. Mookerji’s 
more elarlui; iuacouracies 

1 . Beaardiog now the Maukbaris. if we tnay 
take t}ie tooantiea of their inscripticma as indioa- 
tioQS of tho extant of their power it was 
the ‘**«e8t under Sarvavammu. who is 
(ailed in Nq. I as simple iha Maukfuri as 
the most distiDRiiished soion of his house, and 
m Nos. 4 and 5 is described to have held sway 
from Arrah to Burhanpnr, where the two inscrip¬ 
tions were found.” Pp. 58-57. No. 4 of Prof. 
Monkher,(?e is the Beo-Banarak insoriplioo of 
JirifaKupta II (No. 46 of fleet’s Bapla insoriptinns) 
and No. 5 i> the Asirgad.i copper seal of .Sarva- 
varman. In none of these we can find the statement 
that barviivaraman ruled from Arrah to Burhan- 
piir. Seals of llir.shavardhana and Bhaskaravarman 
were found in the •'iiiie stratum at Nalanda. 
Will this prove that Bhaskaravarman of Assam 
was in possession of Nalanda at any time ? 

2. In the eeneilcRical table on page 52 Prof. 
Mookerji makes Snsthiravarman, the son of Sarva- 
varman. and the father of Avantivarman. Can he 
prove this from any reliable contemporary record? 

3. "Nos. 6. described as king of Malwa by 
Bina,”—p. 63. No. 6 is Mahs^■eDsgUI^ta according 
to the genealogical table on page 65. But Dr. 
Mookheriee will be surprised to hear that a king 
named Mahasenagupta is not mentioned in the 
Harshar^harita of Bana. 

4. On p. 64 Prof. Mukherii makes Budhagupta. 
tho SOD of Knmaragupta II and Bbanugupta, the 
son of the latter. Prom the way he indieales the 
relationship between Baiyabardhana U and Harslia- 
vardhana it seems that he implies succession and 
not descent, but is this the correct way of indica¬ 
ting succession ? 

The worst chapters of the book are those on 
administration (chapter 4) and religion and learning. 
The property of Dr. Mukherjrs equipments in 
these respects will make him the butt of /idicnle 
of all scholars. The chapter on administration 
begins with Harsha’s camping arrangements and 
contains such statements as "Thus the sovereign 
himself was one of the best travelled, men in his 
empire,”—p. 88. It contains a description, of the 
tioyal Palace and its soological (.ollwtion, the 
establishramit etc. In the middle of the chapter 
Prof, Mukherji is compelled to admit that “M's do 
not have mueh information regarding the actual 
ayeUm of ndminiatralion’'—p. 94. , . , 

The moat atrocious part of chapter 4 is the 
descriotion of the royal offleers. It shows that 
Prof. Mookheiji has failed to understand the Q-iJota 
Bureaucratic system utterly. He says that "The 
provincial Governor appointed nw snboraraate 
officials, described as being Tan-nktukatakaa. He 
appointed his Visayapali (or the Divisional Com¬ 
missioner) to whom the Damodarpnr inscription 
apply the titles of Kumaramatya (lit. the counsellor 
for a prinoe appointed as Governor as distisgaiBhed 
irom the Baiamatys).”-»-P. 106, A footnote on 
we same page intensifles the decree of Prof, 
Mookheril’s non-acquaintance of the subject. 
"In the ioBoriptlon on tiie Baaarh seal appears the 
full title of the office, viz., YavurajapadiyakumaHt- 
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. It new ooewnd W(We 
leseogt that the term AtMiarim 'vmaa an 
the Basarh seiii show that tiieieq Ksre 
at least nmr classes of ranks of NumsmiHWh/M:— 
1. Kumaamudyaa eqiml in rank to hmS oaweror 
ma^lf Pmmdbhoitara&ehpadiyehMMud'imiatt/a.y , 

. 2. Those equal in rank to heir-apparaUt'FNn^ 
jalMtkgakehpadiiia-^KHmamtnatya. t 

3. Those equal in rank to younger princes of 
the roy^ family-YtKiaraja padiya-Kumammatya. 

•4. Ordinary Kumramah/aa of the lowe 
Annual Report of the ArohaetAeaieal 
India. 1903-4 pp. 107-8. 

In the next page we are told bf - Prof. Maoliiierfi 
the Dramnkas were ‘ mV ^ meKistrat^!'’ 
Fleet’s Gupta inscriptions were pamlahad in 1883 
but if I'rof. Mootcherji had wen the tremble of 
readmg the Euglish tianslation of me JhdatarKigini 
published since then, he would have utttteratood 
that lu the Sanskrit language drmimt means a 
boundary and in modem Sindhi. lisboda and 
certain dialects of Nashmiri dang still meaqs a 
boundary. 

I shall confine myself Only to that part of 
chapter V which deals with "The art of tho 
Gupta age” pp. 1.59-64. I cannot understand 
what business Prof. Mookherji had to introduce 
this topic in a boo: on Harsha. In the first placo 
he does not possess the necessary equipment to 
deal with the chronology of Gupta art and in the 
second place he is not even an ari oaonoisseur of 
the type of Kramrisch or 0. C. Qangoly. Oonse- 
quently he has merely reproduced the eomraon 
parrot-talk about Gupta art without nndeistanding 
lu. the least any thing about the subject he deals 
with. He speaks of the Gupta period as tho 
golden ago "Not merely of Indian literatuie bnt 
also of Indian art,” p. 159, but is not able to 
illustrate it. He includes Aihole and Badami in 
the Bijijiiir district of the Bombay Presidency 
within the sphere of influence of Gupta art 1 He 
is not ashamed to speak of Bllora as “miother 
noted centre of Gupta Brahminical art,” p. 161. 
Prof. Mookherji obligingly infoinis students of 
Indian Iconography that "In the Gupta period 
were also developed what are called the Madras 
which play such a promiuent part in later 
Buddhist Iconography, p. 163. Prof. Mookherji is 
evidently not aware of the fact that Madras, all 
six Bhumisparasa. Joana. Dhyana. Dharmachakra, 
Abhaya and Varada are to be found in the earliest ' 
Gandhara sculptures. Up-to-date knowledge on 
the subject was evidently not considered necessary 
by the learned author of this book and therefcoe 
he does not know much of the recently discovered 
Gupta art of Nalanda and the North-Eastern 
Provinces. He is also not aware of the fact that 
Chalukyan art is qidte distinct from the Gupta 
art and that Ajanta has no connection with it. 
(f Prof. Kadtmknmud Mookherji had conRned 
bims^f to writing a book on Harsa with 
materials with which he was familfaHr in his usual 
oharming style and attraotive mode of presantation 
instead of ventnring into speculation in epigra^y 
and art then he would have done credit ta lus 
selection by the Oxford UniVffirsity Press. 

B. D. Bamaui; 
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. SoxE AbfIICTS of IER iNDUIfCTmBSSOF PaOBl.BK : 
M L. Chabimi. PubU^hed by tke Oxford Book 
md Stationery Q>., Eiuhmro Oate, Delhi. Be. 1. 
fhe- 57- 

Sir S*«fl Blacky on Currency and Finance. 
f\iU Text of Hit Sbidmee before the. Royal 
Commisnon. Pangmet No. 17. Puhluhed by the 
ImUcm Currency League. Bombay. Pp. 193. 

Mr. Clfebl«iil’« hro^nra conaists of 1—The 
laton Cteeatsy Problem, IL—The Report of the 
uoiaa Ourfmoy Commission, III.—The Cold 
Ballitm BtaaSmra and onr Pre-war Currency System. 
W.““COBti«ction of Currency under the Gold 
BttUfem Standard. V.—The Question of a Gold 
Chtn^hoy. VI.—Some. Aspects of the Ratio Con¬ 
troversy. Almost all of these are reprints from 
ooatiibution to the press. Though the author’s book, 
ha outcome of and a contribution to the currency 
controversy, deals with issues which arose out 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Currency and have no immediate practical 
interest just now, it is still very interesting and 
instructive as an academic study of the currency 
Question specially because it exposes some of 
tue popular fallacies on the subject 

Sir Basil Blackett’s evidence before the Hilton- 
young Commission was published by the inde¬ 
fatigable currency League of Bombay in order to 
expose the discrepancy of the views he expressed 
therein and those which he afterwards preached, 
when as Finance Member of the Gevernment of 
India, he sponsored the currency bill embodying 
the recoromendatioo of (he Commissioners. Tlie 
object of this publication was to help members of 
the legislative tiodies and the public at large to 
fight tliis propos'd ligidaliiin which is dubbed 
‘suicidal’ by Mr. .laiptiaJiui bwarkadas who con¬ 
tributes the Foreword. 

H. Sabyal 


BENGALI 

Eotopita Sabhyatab Itihas; Translated by 
Prof. Ril ini'in I’l fi Ohose ; M. A. Published by 
the Ba 'j''i i .''■'hiiyii Pairshat, 243-1 Upper Cireuldr 
Road, Catoutta. 

The celebrated work of the French savant 
Onixot on the subject of the history of European 
civilization is rendered into Bengali in an abridged 
form. The reading public is indebted to Prof. 
Benoykumar Sarkar who provided a fund of 
Ra. 2.000 for the translation and publication of 
this roountnental work. Prof. Ghosh has presented 
the work in a lucid style and it is calculated to 
be an important addition to the historical literature 
in Bengali- 

jAiif-PAiJMAPuaA.vA (abridged) t * Bv Mr. Chin- 
taharan Chalcramrty, Kavyalirlha. M. A. Published 
by the Vanya-vihara Ahinsa Pairshat, Caleuiia. 

Perhaps the fact is not widely known that 
the Jain version of the Ramayana-legend differs 
from the, traditional version, of the Hindus as 
embodied in the epic of Valmiki in many respects. 
The study of tho Ramayana canuot be deemed 
complete without reference to and comparison with 
the Buddhist and Jain versions. The author has 
laid the Bennli-speakiug public under a great 
debt by publuing the Mory of Ram who is ouled 


Pauma dr Padma by the Jains, in this little work, 
with notes and references to the Hioda nmo. 

Kauss BasP 


SuBADHum: A collection of Bengali ebnys ; 
By Sudhirchandra Kar, Pubtished^^ by JmIk 
O nailerji from the Prabasi Office, 91,Oiroular EOad. 
Cal Price As. 12. 

In these days of artiflciality and mere 
jugglery in words, lyrics like these are like 
welcome raindrops in an arid desert. The author 
has not the slightest intention of taking the 
literary world by surprise, but has merely attempt¬ 
ed to express in chaste and elegant verses 
thoughts whioh have flitted off and on across his 
mental horizon. All these songs have a ring of 
sincerity which cannot but appeal to smyone who 
may go through them. Considering this to be his 
first attempt at metrical expiession. I am txm.ndent 
that the author’s future publii.atioiia will attain, an 
excellence, a glinip.ie of which is already mauifest 
in this volume. 1 am sure this book of verses 
will gain the appreciation that it deserves 

DlNraORAIfATH Taqobe 


HINDI 

Navin Vin Ya Nadime Din : By Lala Bhoga- 
wan Din. Hindi-pustak-bhandar, Laheria Serai. 

Lalaji is a well-known poet of the old school. 
Forty-two of his poems, some being illustrated, 
are collected in this book. Most of these are oo 
Puranic themes. There is a national anthem Ttie 
poem called motor-panehak is a ouriosity, and that 
on the Taj Mahal is rather flat and shows the 
poverty of Hindi liteuilin'e even when the subject- 
matter is iiv.:-. Tliis will be clear if we 

compare this poem with those on the same theme 
in Bengali. 

Upayogitavada .■ By Mr. Umrao Singh Karu- 
nik, B. A. .Jnanprakas Mandir, Meerut. 

Translation of J. 8. Mill’s Dliliterianism 

GAEtusTYA-SASTBA: By Laldimi.lh.i.i Bajpeyi. 
The Tarun-Bharata-Qranthavali Vfflce, Daraganj 
Allahabad. 

A work on domestic economy. 

Graha Ka Pheb : By Mr. .‘ihuani.eiindur 
Diivtdi Suhrid. The Ghand Offloe, Allahabad. 

Translation of a Bengali novel by Mr. Yogen- 
dranath Chaudhnri, m. a, 

'England Ka BANOiTUANiu Qandn: By Mr. 
Supar.-raJ"!. Oupia. 11. A. {lions). A. Kumar # 
Sons. Arrah. 

This hook gives the summary of Dicey’s Law 
of the (hnelitulion. 

Astikyavada: By Pandit Oangaprasad Upa- 
dhyaya. M. A, The Kala Karyyahya, Allahabad. 

All the aspects of theism are ably discussed 
in this work in the light ^of modern speculations 
on the subject. The opinions of western thinkem 
are quoted and discussed. This book will be 
useful to those who are philosophically disposed 
with a religious aim. 
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BB7I8WS WMracaS Of BOOKS 


Bni«wuft^'QiTiL-SA^; 

jffiawSiflWiAa Sukla. fht 
Buwmtu, Bb^m. 

Tiie orfebrated work of StitadUia biUed 
Spa-«^m contains the songs riven in this bo($l 
. ®?S ..songs, calM hhramara-gita, are gems 
of old Hindi poetry. The editor adds an introduc¬ 
tion and gives the meanings of difflkmit words. 


Bwriii 
'StKhsadati, 


the 


Ahtaiwu)a.': By Viyogi Han. 
Htmi-Pustak-Bhandar, Allahabad. 


The Gandhi 


The well got'SJ? volume contains a number 
of prose-poems in Hindi. The pieces are charming 
and lyrical m spirit, while the style is simple and 
dignified. 

BHA^Tira Sasana: By Mr. Bhagawandas 
Kem. The Bharatiya Oranthamala. Brindaban- 

This fifth edition of this text-book of Indian 
Administration shows its popularity. There is a 
glossary of the technical terms. 

Rames Bosu 


SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

Kautajitram: Edited by Pt. Satisehandra 
Siddhaniahhmhan. Published by the Sanskrit 
JSahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 

Of the works dealing with the worship of the 
goddess Kali the present text is an important one 
and is cited in many second-hand collections of 
Tantra. The editor is to bo congratulated for this 
useful edition of the text with notes and Bengali 
translation for the the first time. Variants of the 
readings from the different MSS. collected are also 
given. There is a figure of the Kaliyantram. 

DuHfiAcujA-VivEM, otc I By Subpani and 
others. 

Duhgaitoa-tattvaka: By Jtaghunandan Bha- 
ttaeharyya. 

. In a sense the worship of Durga is a national 
festival of the Hindus ail over India. But unlike 
other provinces Bengal has developed some new 
features which are restricted to Eastern India 
only. This festival is rightly called the asvamedka 
of the Kali age. We have in these two volumes 
the roost important works about this festival in 
Bengal. _ The former contains the treatises of 
Bulapani, .Timutavahana. Vachaspati Misra and 
Srioaihauhary.vachudaroaai. The fatter is the well- 
known work of Kaghunandan. The learned editor 
discusses many points in connection with the 
MSS. and the festival and gives the variant rea¬ 
dings. These will surely be of use to the orthodox 
oommunity as well as to the scholars interested in 
the subject. 

Raueb Basu 


MARATHI. 

Shi Ramatana SamaIiOOHAsa—( or a study of 
the. Bamayana):Bv ' a Maharashtriya. Publishes 
Messrs O. V. Chipuktnkar & Co., Poona. Price not 
mentioned. 



a,. volama ^of about 900 pagea is 
amded into two parts. ISie flnit 1»rts 
of seven chapters deals with sevri^ loaporfamt 
qnestioiis r%^!ng the Ramayana, m the 
exoeHenoe of the epio, the ideal ohawotM of Bams, 
the social, political ana industrial OouaitiOb of 
India in those times, the nature and'ubgreo Of 
oivilisatiou of the Rakshaaas and tto Vsuania, ' the 
interpolations in the poem, eta The fifth c&pter 
in particular is very interesting, as the author baa 
therein suooessfuUy exploded the seveiai alrilm 
traditions that have been handed down from kenetts- 
tion to generation concerning Vahaiki ber““ - 
layer of the Koli caste, his oeingriie ot. 
the metric composition, Ahalya bensgf tarn 
slab of stone by her husband’s case, 

second ^art, consisting of eleven ohapSers _ 

isrned discussions about the ohroaiflegy of the 
Ramansya, determination of the gedttiwhitiu phiops 
mentioned in the poem, analysis of the Important 
characters, and a critical review of scat* other 
versions of Rama’s story such os thofe jnVea in 
the several Puranas, in Anand Hamajuaia, Jahstina 
Kamayana, Tnlsidas Ramayana, etc. In one of the 
Ai'PlmkHchs tli>> author has given a list of 90 
Niu-kiii Ranianaya-, I This very fact, coupled vnth 
the eagerness shown by Buddhist and Jain writers 
to give their own versions of Rama’s story, is a 
clear proof of the Ramayana being a singularly 
popular and reveied poem among Indian wople. 
The deep and critical study of the poem and the 
fair attitude of mind with which the author has 
approached and handled ciaestions, which Inve 
hitherto appeared like so many riddles to many great 
scholars, reflects no small credit upon the 
author. One may not agree with all hie con¬ 
clusions based on texts of doubtful authenticity, 
but the open mind with which the author has 
approached several questions and the pbalqnx 
of arguments arrayed in support of his contention 
cannot but arrest the render’s attention. The 
Foreward to the volume by Mr. J. S. Earandikar. 
co-editor of the Kesari. is readable and gives in a 
nutshell the important features and oonolusiCns 
ut the questions discussed in the voluma it is a 
pity that the usefnlness of such an excellent and 
laborious work should be marred by the lack of 
an exhaustive index. The publishers, Messrs. 
(1. V. Chiplunkar & Co., have already to their 
credit several important publications. The prebenl 
publication will surely add lustie to the prais- 
worthy attempts hitherto done by them in bringing 
the ancient rich lore of the Indian Hisbis to the 
door of the Marathi readers. 

Hindcpap—PAO snAHi—a Maraiki transkUion of 
Barrister Satarkar’s English book of that name. 
Published by the Vijaya Press, Poona. Pages 240 
price Bs. two. 

The original English book aingi at 
its readers a fair and clear idea of the gigantic 
attempt made by the Mabrattas to estaUish 
their Empiie over the whole of rndia. the high 
and noble spirit of patriotism lUoning in thmr 
veins which inspired it and of the secret 6! thrii 
wonderful achievements in an incredibly short 
space of time. Sentiment rather than retirifa 
looks to be predominant in *he treatment of rim 
subject The luiauage is high-flown and stmta^K. 
The book is such as cannot M to igipeal stnrai^ 
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to the patriotic hearte of $he Mahmttas. !E%e 
Uvathi rendering !& faaitiesB. 

A Tiucatisx on BiocHote KEMEniEs:—J% Dr. 
O. & Palfsuk L:M. ^ L. KM. S. 

PnhUahtd by tke S^^erishm Momeo Pharmacy, 
Foma. Page* 60Q, Rs. Tteo. 

There ate oyer Mf a dcnsen boohs on the 
eabjeot in Man^i. sot the ooe under review 
sarpassee them *11, hi several respects. In the 
nnt plsoa th^ prinoiide underlviug this systepc 
Of m^oina ts very dearly stated and explaindl. 
Setmdly. the bio-obetnio system is compared 
othest prevalent ^sterns of medicine; tcohni- 
oalitieB have been avowed, so far as possible, so 
tint even g lawman can make himself acquainted 
wltttho principles underlying the systemunder 
the description of each medicine there are given 
isstmctions as to when higher or lower potendes 
of the medicine are to be used. Since this system 
has chiefly to deal with symptoms, and exhaustive 
and detailed repertory of symptoms is appended, 
and this is the most important and useful fertnre 
of the book. With the help of this book a man 
with a little intclligeu'o can easily become one’s 
own physician and also bo useful to others, tn 
cases of common complaints. 

V. O. Aote. 


GUJARATI 

RnSMA SwABCT Shri Kujshna Fabt I ; 
Mobaniai F. Gmdni. prinkd at the Adilya 
Jyinihig I'ress. AhnndobaJ. cloth botmd, pp. 2h'2 
price Ms, 2-0-0 Ull'Si), 


‘Bhii Krishn* .^ ] 
Baba Fremanaod Bha 
as a book explaining ^ 


It.el. Isov#,^- ■W.ttHfeau 
, has, atteed 
by Shrikrishn* to htW 

such venerallon 

underlying his worship.. ' 

of the first part of that treatise aname fc^ j- 
M at add to its nsefatness. ft. to 


sure to interest i dl those who h*ve a Idii 
tuin of mind. 

The Hbtort or Qom»ai, Lire w ^aiumja 
S am Bhaovat Sinbjee ; By 
KalMas Bhasiri. Printed at 

Press, Oondal,u>ithaphntoof Hts mkness. Cloth 

bound. Pp. 1066. Prtee 2&. 15. 

Oondal is one of the Pinner native dales ot 
Kathiawad mid is ruled by an enlightened BiUe:^ 
who daring his sojourn hj England and 8^1^ 
unlike other Princes, utihsed his rime, insteaa or 
frittering it away, m studying p k 

nblaining tee degrees of S. B-, 

P.RC.P.E.. H. U Sree Bhagavat Smhjee has 
Gondal an ideol State, and so far as . “dn tmd ra¬ 
tion is concerned he does not sMre himself ine 
history of his State and his dynasty as set out 
in this bulky tome is . complete in eveij ‘ 
from the times of Shn Krishna “r'l?‘^jlo'„rihpd 
incidents of his reign are also very fully desorioea 
and they furnish eloquent proof of the dmer n 
stages through which H. U. has developed. i he 
resources of his State so as to make it a mcac 
one. The author is a medical mau by P^i*' 
still he has turned out a book which iloes liira 
‘credit’ in every way. Altogether the book luint- 
a want so far as the State was concerned. It mi si 
find a permanent place amongst its vaiuawe 
archives. ^ j, j 


THE GKEEN-CLAD LADY OF THE MUTINY 

(Translated from Khoja Ua«n Khevd's Tear drops) 


By SYEI) ISMAIL b. a. 


T UK fitllowing nccount has been gathered 
from the lips of two old men who were in 
the prime of their youth during the great 
Indian Mutiny of 1867. 

At the time when the English forces 
had captured the Ridge and were bombarding 
Delhi from the direction of Kashmiri Gate, 
a Hu^im woman dad in green used to walk 
daily along the bazadrs of the city orying 
aloud in a thundering voice “Come, 
Eoixow ME, God has Called Tern to 
Paradise.” Healing this call the citiaens 
gathered round her in huge wowds, and 
she would lead them ftw an atiaok on the 


Kashmiri Gate, and make this citizen army 
fight from morn till eve with extraordinary 
entbnsiasm. 

Eyewitnesses of this fighting have stated 
that this woman possessed wonderful courage ; 
she had no fear of death, and in the thickest 
of the fight where bullets and cannon balls 
were adually raining, she would rush like 
a warrior of undaunted courage. Sometimes 
she was seen on foot, and sometimes she 
would lead her men seated on horsebaek. 
She curried in her hands a banner, a swordi 
tod 4 rifie. She used to fire her gua with 
e^at precision; and one man who had 
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aoeotnMiM her -wiy abii^ dii ? ^ 

}U4|^>Jniffl{wrt8 stated tttit l<b« was alse 
w^*T«]iied to tke «rt of ssr^smimsidp; 
and Dft(m wonld she rutdk ^ to 
Sei^etly nteld her sword ia s tod to band 
fight 

The heroism and feaiiessness of this kdf 
fired the etfthnsiasm of the popnlace who 
pressed forward with great eoarage. But 
on acoount of their ignoranoe of war, generally 
at the end they took to their heels. At such 
moment she endeavonred to prevent them 
from flying, but when invariably they ran 
away at last, she would return home for the 
day. But nobody knew where she retired, 
and whence she emerged again the next 
day. 

At length one day at the head of her 
citizen army, fighting tooth and nail with 
sword and rifle, she reached the English 
rampartr, but just then she fell wonndodfrom 
her horse and was captured by the enemy. 
Thereafter, no one knew what fate overtook 
her and where she was gone at last 

In the collection of lettep written by 
English oflicers during the sige of Delhi, 
and recently published by the authorities 
of Delhi province, there is one interesting 
letter of Lt W. S. B. Hudson dated 29fh 
July 18o7, Camp Delhi, and despatched to 
J, Gliss Forsyth, Deputy Commissioner, 
Ambala. This letter throws some light on 
the appearance of this wonderful old woman. 
It runs as follows :— 

“My dear Forsyth, I am sending to yon an 
old Mohamroadan woman. She is a strange 
woman. Her business was to dress in green 
and to persuade the populace of the city to 
rebel, and herself, clad in arms and command¬ 
ing the rebels, used to attack our defences 
daily. 

“ihe sepoys who have had tO deal with 
her, say that she repeatedly led stubborn 
and valiant attacks, and fought with great 
firmness, and that she possesses also the 
strength of five men. 

“On the day she was captured, she was 
on horseback leading the rebels of the city 
in battle order. She carried a gun 
which She fired several limes. The sepoys 
shy that she herself, wielding her ipword and 
rifle killed several of our men. But just as 
ere hoped, bet followers fled and she was 
oau^t, after being wounded. 

“When she wae takefi before the General, 
6be was ordered to be released ipo the score 
of being a woman. Bat I prevented bimi 


and tetd bitu tott if she 

mtM go '-hapk to 'the. dty 

nataral.' with : waoM wi -to 

eSeaped, apd MdoloaB men wdald |iP|iff » 

to be true; and it Is quite 

sbe might ' beoomO'' .a " sonroe 

HS like the famous ■'Iftfid' of .(Mealte- 

mention is made in the HilteW 

France. 

* “The General agreed with me, lifii dediddi 
upon imprisoning her. Therefotte, tl h|ve 
sent her to you, and I hope yw "fP/ 
the neeohssary arrangemeHk;'';-‘||r.'to ;f|P 
custody, for this witch is a daogtteMte witeipi 
—Hudson,” 

After bearing anoedotes fspm aovwal 
sources in Delhi, and finding 
in this ofllcer’s letter, I tried ipird to 
ascertain facts regarding this woman. 
Hut DO reliable information could he 
gathered. Those who have knowh h# 
can only give this muofa information that they 
had seen her inciting the populace, ooilcoting 
them, and leading them to fight More Iban 
that they do not know ; who she was and 
whence sbe came, they cannot tell. 

However, I have heard a story Which 
seems to have some connection with this 
incident. It is quite probable that it Is tbo 
same woman. 

A resident of the Native State of T^k' 
told me that his father bad been a _ disciple 
of Hazrat Haji M Mohammed, Cbishti Nizami, 
who was the nominated successor of Hazrat 
Moulana Fakhruddin, Chishti Nizami, the 
famous saint of Delhi, whose tomb is situated 
in a marble endosure just as we into 
the eastern gate of the Monsoleum of Khaja 
Nizamuddin Awlia, at Delhi. It was at Ajmere 
that his father was initiated by Haji Ld 
mohammed, and at that time, a orazy-lookleg 
woman was seated in the presence of the 
saint. She repeatedly requested hipj te iwW 
to God that she might die a martyr, 
speech was all right, but her moydbepte 
betrayed mental aberration. 

For a long while, the saint did not reply 
but at length he exclaimed with the yrteit 
fervour. “Fight a holy war with your self ; 
there is no greater war than ihhi.” 

The woman then inquired, “What, 
seif kill me f When I become a martyr, 
I shall kill tine ae^, and get killed by & 
slaves of the self." 

Then the saiDt mniled, and after sltt^ 
silent for some time rejdned, “llse l^ytte 
of kma ire green, tot they ktop red totelb 
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hidden in fhem. do, hf, grem cmd become rei.- 

Thin ligarR of speech tlte audionoe could 
not nodentaod, but the tinotnao fell at the 
feet of the (aint, and afteif IcissiDg bis feet 
sho disappeared. It oontd be seen from her 
looks that she had anderstood the meaniog 
of the master, and: bad: found what she was 
hi quest of. 

Sometime later, ray friend’s father met 
the same trothan at Delhi at the moaoulenm 
of Kbaja Nizamuddin Awlia. She was 
dressed in green and was seated near the 
tomb of lakhraddin Awlia in deep meditations. 
Jitter site finished her prayers, he went 
forward and asked her whether he had not 
seen her at Ajraere. She replied, ‘Tes, 
brother, I am the self same, and your sister 
of the same order.” 

The gentleman said, “Oli, I see, have you 
also become disciple of Haji Lai Moha¬ 
mmad ?” 

She said, “Yes, I am also one of bis 
servants.” 

The gentleman then asked . her, “Where 
do you reside, and how long is it since you 
entered orders, and became a fakir." 

Then she narrated her life history in the 
following manner ; “My grand-fathor was 
a commander in the army of Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. He was present in the battle of 
Panipat fought against tlie Maharattas, and 
he Was killed in the same action. My father 
also was in the service of Ahmed Shah Abdali, 
but be was then very young, and he stayed 
with his widowed mother for some time at 
Lahore. Then he migrated to Biiawalporo 
Stete where he made his living on a petty 
appointment. There he married. Two sons 
were born, but they did not survive. I was 
the third. My infancy was spent at Bhawal- 
pur, but later moved on to Jaipur where 
my father secured a job. Bat he too died, 
and I married^a Chopderin the service of the 
Maharajah. 

“My husband fell ill, and I lost all hopes 
of bis life. I sat at his bedside near his head 
praying to God to spare his life, when with¬ 
out any forethought the name of Kbaja Mdin- 
oddin of Ajmir, tbe .patron saint of .India, 
came to my lips ; and I prayed, 0 God, 
my husband at least for his sake.” 
Thus praying I fell asleep, and I dreamt a 
dream in which I saw a huge conflagration 
wfaiefa a big crowd of people was trying to 
quench. Hut the water which they brought, 
strange to fay,., began to, burn, flacnes 
issuing ffoin tho pots. I was terrified at this 


horfiblo sight, when presently I saw a'holy 
man standing before me, aad saying to, laa 
“0 woman, saoriftce your lifo and then will 
this fire be quenched.’: 

I said, “How shall I saorifioe my life ?” 

“What, don’t you know how to die a 
martyr’s death ?” replied the holy ibhd, 
and then gave me a green mantle command¬ 
ing me to cover myself with it 

“As soon as I donned it on, I began to 
fly in the air,, and as I flew higher and 
higher, I heard voices shouting, ‘This is 
a martyr, this is a martyr’ !” 

“Here I opened my eyes, and I saw 
ray husband in the throes of death 
and soon after ho gave up his ghost. 
It was a great shock to me, and for a time 
I lost my senses. I moved on to Ajmir and 
it is there that I had the good fortune to 
meet Haji Lai Mohammad, and to become 
his disciple. 

I was alone, ray parents having died 
alread,?. But from th.at moment the idea 
has taken pessession of my mind that the 
Patron Saint of India, Khaja Moinuddin of 
Ajmir has commanded me to die a maityr 
and that it is he whom I saw in my dream. 
Now I have come on a pilgrimage to visit 
the tombs of the Saints of Delhi. At the 
tomb of Dada Fakhrnddin Awlia, I spend 
a greater portion of my time, and day before 
yesterday I saw him in a vision, and he 
said to me, ‘You are the green-clad Martyr’.” 

The gentleman fr im Tonk returned home 
much amazed at the story of the woman, and 
just a few days latter the Mutiny broke out 
at Delhi! 

This account leads a man to think that 
it must be the same woman that led the 
rebels of Delhi, and that her illusions gave 
her the extraordinary powers to do it. If in 
fact, it is m then this incident should take its 
place as one of the natvels of History. 

I wish that, if any one of my country¬ 
men knows anything more of this Green- 
clad lady of the Mutiny be may apprise me 
of the same, so that I may make use of 
it in waiting the History of the Mutiny which 
I (Khaja Hasan Nizami)-have undertaken. 

Bvery Indian I think, would surely like 
to keep green in his memory the spirit anil 
heroism of this Green-clad Lady who com¬ 
manded in person her citizeo army is the 
field, and to gather some more facts about 
her, so that Indig might pride herself (of 
contse, yvithin proper , limits) on tbq doings 
of her cbildreh. 



{This Bectym %s mtenM for ih« eorreetion of itiaeeuraeies, error* of/mi, deurUt trrfmeou^, oliitm 
m%sreiwtsen.tati(m, eto^ in ihe ong%ml cofitributioHR, and eiilorMs piMished in tft#, Mmm 
qmr paiicr* athcixmsi it M mriom opinion* may rmsomlly be md on the mme e^eet, thi». 

of opinion. As, ouing to kmdtme efim- 

eorunbu^s, toe are always hard pressed for space, erilics are reqtmM to be good edwu^o^ 
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nuni firetofea tot space, cnms arc reqimtea to gom Bmuah mwoua M 
Ofvfand to see t^whaiwer ihep urite is strictly to the point. OenrroUy. no eritmsm of ramunr^mnotietM 
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International relations in contemporary 
Europe 

_ Apropos^ the followiuB sentence r..-..iiiii[ii{ 
m Prof. b.N. Dhar’s article, “International liel.iii'ins 
in Contetnpurarv Europe” (Mihlislied in "The 
Modern Iteview” for July, I'.i.Ni, piToiit me to 
say a few words :— 

“She (Bolshevik Russia) has not given up any 
of the lines of aggressive foreign policy pursued 
tiv the Czars, viz.—peaceful penetration of 
Mongolia, a cautious policy ip Manchuria -” 

Now, ‘‘peaceful penetration” is a phrase often 
used in International Law and politics, bnt of 
which one miglit bo excused for saying that 
'nobody knows anything and everybody knows 
next to nothing.” Iis use “far excellence” lies 
in till! siihore of l.-cuntet-ijuperialistic ptopagauda 
and like ali other propaganda-terms, it is iramca- 
surabiy vague. What, liowever, is the historical 


fact about Bolshevik pohey towArds Moaimlk ? 
It 13 that Bolshevik Russia has, from ttelSine of 
Its inception up-to-date, scrnpnlously adhered 
to the terms of the Kiakhta Agreement of 1916 
(between Russia and China) whereby Russia had 
promised to forego territorial ambition in and 
roundabout Mongolia 

As to Manchuria it might bo safely asserted 
that tiiai, oountiy had deflnitnly scrapped its feather 
to Russia and is now following timidly in the 
wake of Japau., Chaug-TsoMiin. who dominated 
tlie three provinces of Kirin, Feng-Tien and 
Heiluug-lviring, was, so it 13 asaerted, but the pay- 
servant, of .lap.an. 

Prof. Diiar's rdleotioos on th- extrema yigi- 
l.ance ot llolslievilf Russia on ''oohtaniinoplo 
the Strait,-i arc iliorjiighly souud and ho might 
huvo iiientioued the Kars Convention of 1922 in 
.support of them. 

Nirmal Chandra lloitia 


THK MAHABHAKATA^ 

(/I liemew) 


There are several editions of the MahSbhuraUt 
in the oountr.v, lint none of them is critical. In 
order to remove this want which has strongly 
liosn felt for years, attempts were first made in 
Europe to bring out a new edilioa. But that 
scheme did not advance much and the Bhaudarkar 
Oriental Research Institute came forward and 
uudortook the work in right earnest. Since then 
it has lieen progressing steadily ami uiiiio satis- 
faotorily: a fact evinced by the publication of a 
tentative edition of the VirU(aparmn under the 

* The Mshabharata for the first time critically 
wlited by v istmu S. Sukthankar. Ph. D. Bhaudarkar 
Oriental Researoh Institute, Poona, 1927. 


able oditor-sliip of Mr. N. B. Dfgikar with whom 
the present reviewer had the pleasure in dismiss- 
iag ridings, and ptlier details widi regard to 
the edition, sitting for days together with U/’. M 
Wint-iiiitz who was then in tho Visvabharati as 
the Vistmg Professor and teaching the studeurs 
how to preparo a critical edition of a text from 
a number of Mss. taking for that purpose ihoie 
of the rif«/(a,6A!!railfl JtseU. We are now rea Jy 
very^glad to r^ye the first instalment of the 
great work ja the form of the first fa^yicule ern- 
adhy^as of the Miparmm as 
edited by Qr, Sukthankar with the co-o»ei»Utm. 
of jus colleagues. t)ur thanks are due to wim'^aill 
wid ihrouKh ihdui to the Bliaodarku' 

Befi^roh InBtitute* Indeed, it ia extremely 
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to 80 S tbat the triwit ladka Ig ;f^w h ftiiw 
critjta^ oditsd by lodkiis tli^i(i}y 08 . , 

(My thOM who hWti BoauilolsikeS in aay 
with to nitei trf to wort 0^ on to 

^twl oritidsm o( to Bibit oam nnderstand how 
diflloult it is to pimtftato a text from such a 
heap, of material m % bewildsriiur profnidon of 
verstons" as wtH a^k “an a«u«ii«r mixtoro of 
verBMm^” Dr. Stiktonfcar is, therefore, qnite 
nitht when he obserwB: It would, therefore, be 
well not to isnore entirely the possibility that a 
wwiy aatistacSory restoration of the text to its 
randne forai-«e7en to late so-oalled SitasShasrl 
SMbhita fork—may be a task now beyond to 
powtra of eriticisna.’’ We may, however, say with 
mm thrt *^760 thouffh the problem be insoluble 
is to ideal plane, yet a practical soiatiou of it 
BO means impracticable and may With con- 
able sain be attempted.” And it can be said 
tof fuB first fasciottte demonstrates that “a con- 
aMorat)le portion of the inherited text can be 
inooDtestalily proved to he authentic and unimpeach¬ 
able, and that on the other hand, certain portions 
of the ‘‘vulBate’’ can eqnally indisputably be 
shewn to ba spurious.” For instance, the episode 
of Fj:ahman and Qanesa in to first adhyaya of 
to A'lipsrvan may be’ referred to here. It is 
spurious as it is not to be found in two indepen¬ 
dent versions, Bengali and Kashmirian (or Nortii- 
Western). 

The following points may, however, lie noted 
on wliich I could not agree with Dr. Sukthankar. 

Just after the salutatory sloka at to beginniog, 
ImraDOtnth mmaghftya ete. we read the following 
m to constituted text (1.1.1-2): 

sfl’dlSSI jsf fiST: sfftTRtril I 

II \ II 

€i«iml5fR«prssf^ i 

II It II 

Here the question arises : Do the first two 
itnes form to original text of the Bfahabharata ? 
They are found in all the different versions of 
whichM:8S.8re collated for toprosent edition,though 
with some variant readings. But can we be 
satisfied only with this ground as to their being 
genuiDO ? It is to be noted that to.se two 
lines are m prose forming an incomplete sentence 
and are to be construed with tlie following verse 
which is complete in itself. No doubt, the prose 
lines add something very suitable to the following 
sloka. But .18 it so important that without it that 
Sloka can in no way be introduced as the first 
gloka of the work ? It may bo said that without 
those two lines the begininng of to work with the 
sloka would have been rather abrupt It may be 
so to some degree. Yet this ground does not 
seem to me to be strong enongh when eonatdei'^ 
with to reasons advanced below. It does not 
neoeasarily, .establish tliat these two lines were 
put in wriUng. It may bo that what we know 
from tom was well-known to the rhapsodist and 
his midtenoe alike. Suta’s (or &uti’s) appeanmoe 
ad _to salro pf Saunaks in to forest Naimisi 
and his recounting storios among the sages 
assembled there was a fact so well-known in 
those times (80e Bhngavata PurUna, I.l. 4.) 
that it might not have needed specid ' mention. 



^ to begtokg of fhe wort iiit 
SqmMna^e It Bu^ aho he 
embody to subetaooe of » Stoke aow law*; 

Moreover, m to neramge parted 
are two nominatives. Suid in to prose 
SsloMndam ‘the son of %ta’ in to Slou. * 
can in no case bs reason able, aot een toy be 
taken wth to verb oyaartad itehns they are 
ideniioal. (The onestion of thar identity I toll 
discuss pesently) Even in that case their use 
cannot rightly ba defended. And one of tom 
wonid have been snSlcient 

The. peculiar oonstrnotion itself of to passage, 

S arlly la prose and partly in verse, suitable to 
rami is quite. out of keeping with what we 
shonid expect 10 a work of to time of the 
MnnmhUratn. Therefore, it appears to me that 
{he first two lines in prose are not originaliv of 
the Mnifnbharata bat added sabsequently. This 
addition must have been very old. 

That they are really interpolated.'was known even 
to to Comentator, Nllakaptha as is perfectly 
clear from the fullowing sentence in his 
commentary : 

«ift gw#nq. ( for gurEftgfff, 

in our text ) vrr ^ ar < pq q fit rtiff 

kfit I 

The second question here is with regard to the 
rearding Snia and. SB'.awndtm (or Sauti) in 
the above and similar passages in the work. 
Which of tom is genuine ? The Mss. rto them 
both. In the present edition, too, so far as the 
first fascicule is concerned, both of them are 
adopted, reading sometimes SSia I l l. 20.169 eti.i 
and sometimes Sentti (1.1.7;" Cf. 101). Obviously 
SUta cannot be called Sauli and 8mUi SUta One 
must be either SUla or Smli and not both, ft 
is therefore resonable that one of tom is to be 
used throughout for the same person. But in the 
present edition this has not been done. Now. 
which of them is to be prefered ? If we depend 
only on the evidence of the Mas. as Dr. Snktiian- 
kar seems to have done, the decision goes in 
(avonr of Buta at least in one case, 1.1.159, where 
all the collated Mss. of ail the versions give 
the same reading. In all other oases, lioth 
are found. Here another question presents itself: 
How far can we rely on Mss. when they are 
confronted by strong internal evidences ? I 
think, in snob oases Mss. have little value. Follow¬ 
ing this principle we should road Sautti and not 
&tta. Bnt what are the internai evidences hero ? 
In Il.2tf. 2.16. and 13d all the Mss. of ail to 
versions without a single exception read Snitt- 
nahdnna and as regards the sense it is the same 
as Sntaputra (1.2.70n) which is also the oOe 
reading found In ail the Mss. And it goes without 
saving that those three words, Sfitananihm, 
Sataputra. and Sauti give to same meaning, 
to son of Sfita’ It cannot therefore, be reasona¬ 
ble to adopt Bala in these cases as the actual 
reamng. 

It is, however to be noted tot tore is evi¬ 
dence for holding that the celebrated topsodist 
was Saia ,, to son of Homa-OT Boma-^iraana, as 
in to begiurtog Prose line ia our text For 
instance, see to mOgamta PutStfa, 1.1.6,7,12,16. 
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But so to « ^ itthphhUrata itself is oonoemad 
oed the liss- utilized for the edition shown, he 
oumot be other then 8auti as sidd above. 

The same question arises also, in another 
placa In 1. I.IUI of the present edition the word 
i^autt is used with reference to Ssnjaya. (Only 
four Mss. of the Gantha version has the reading 
Sufal, But_ in 169c we have StRj for the same 
person. Ssnlava. all the Mss. giving the same 
reading. But how can one be both ^ta and 5aw<t 
as we nave in the present edition ? 

The word Loinahar?at}i (— Lomahar/ianopuira 
‘Son of Lomahsrssna’ l.l.l.l) is found in the first 
fascioule at least twice (t. 6d, 2.70d)- Bat is 
there any strong ground for not reading 
Laumaharfani for LomS with a large number 
of Mss. of the Northern Recension in which, as says 
Dr. Sukthankar, the archetype is included ? "Sole¬ 
cism,” he obserims in the preface, p. vi, “when 
shewn to be orginal by a clear agreement on this 
point between (what appeared to be) independent 
versions have been allowed to stand uneorrected 
(of. I. 1. 5 d. 19()<f).” Though this may be said 
with regard to the first case, it cannot be S3 with 
reference to the second (1. 2. 70 d) for clearly 
there is no agreement of independent versions on 
reading LomU. Accordingly I inclene to read 
Lauma also in the first case. 

The constitnted text reads (1. 1. 186 e-d): 

fjRfSgugfrt ii 

Here in rf I should like to read alirnriilum 
for nivaHUum agreeing specially with Ko which, 
as the editor says, represents with K' “archetype 
K in a comparatively pure form.” 


We read in the Parvasamgrahaparran fj. 2. 19); 

Here praaa^ihyamm in a is indidated by 
the editor as less than certain." That oriidnally 
the word most have been in its past participle 
form in the feminine gender prataihkhySlS, can 
easily be known from the tact that the nominative 
IS put in the instramsntal aase lsaiUkhy3yati,Ua- 
taltvamiikh This is indicated also by some of the 
preceding verses. The variants, too, give us 
snpport Otherwise the senimioe reouuns incomplete 
the finite verb not having been used. ^ 

I should, therefore, like to read with K* 
-sanikhyfUS having slightly modified the reading 
samkhyittah found in a Mod many Mss. I am 
also inclined to read with K* and G‘ a 1 (i$auhit! 4 /d,m 
for akxiuhiayah. I think this modifioatioa is 
necessary. It clearly soggests how other readings 
have arisen here. 

On p. iii the number of the Visvabharatj Library 
Ms. marked B* is 413 and not 415 as jmnted. 

This edition of the MahSbhRrata is illustrated 
by the Chief of Aundh, Shrimant Balasaheb Pant 
Pratinidhi. B. A. The first fasoionie contains an 
illustration depecting Sauti or (Snta) relating the 
story to the Reis. The present reviewer is neither 
an artist nor an art-criti'-. yet he may be allowed 
to suggest that the editors could have availed 
themselves of a more artistic representatiion of 
the subject. 

VlDHTJaHEKKiKA BHATTAOHAKyA 


THE THEATRE IN REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA 

A Comtersation loith Madame Lunatsckarsky 
By AGNES SMEDLEY 


M r. Bertrand Russell has said that Russia 
like China, is an artist nation. “When 
1 speak of art as one of the things that 
have value on their own account,” he adds, 
“I do not mean only the deliberate production 
of trained artists, though of course these, at 
their best, deserve tbe highest place. I meau 
also the almost nnconsoious effort after beauty 
which one finds among Russian peasants 
and Chinese coolies, the sort of impulse that 
creates folk-songs, that existed among our- 
srives before the time of Puritanism.” 

We who live in western Europe have 
always the opportunity to test the truth of 
these remarks. The Russian film, as well as 


Russian music, the drama, literature, and 
the folk-danoes, are almost constantly before 
our eyes. The olassioal Russian literature 
is known wherever men read and love beauty 
and majesty. To day the new writwa of 
revolutionary Russia are pressing upon a 
world that wishes to pretend that art cannot 
be produced in fre^om by workers and 
peasants. The Russian film has no rivals in 
Europe, Asia or America ; in art it is un¬ 
surpassed. The “Potemkin’* film still stands 
as the highest point reached in the field of 
film art, and the many efiforts to equal it by 
Germans or Americans have fallen miserably 
flat Gorki’s “Mother” likewise remmns un- 
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eqaalled in the pare beaaty and genias of its 
production. Before these, there had been 
Tolstoi’s “Polikushka” with its gripping beauty 
and tragedy ; the historical film of Ivan the 
Terrible, which appeared last year under the 
title of “Slaves have no Wings,” was colossal 
in its power; Indians, viewing it here in 
Berlin, were not only deeply moved, but 
frankly said that it was much like .the 
debauched life of many of the ruling princes 
of India. 

The sad strains of the Russian folk-songs 
and the haunting music of the balalaika 
orchestras further bear witness to Russell’s 
words that the Russians are an artist nation. 
Those who have once heard the singing of 
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groups of Russian peasants and workers 
during a period of rest in their work, can 
never forget. We living in the Indian Colony 
in Berlin had only this week another opport¬ 
unity to judge of Russian music and dancing 
for in our annual winter festival given by 
the Hindustban Association, a balalaika 


orchestra of twenty-five young Russian men 
and women students played for us. The 
wistful Russian folk melodies held our large 
audience spell-bound. The dancing ceased 
and applause induced the orchestra to play 
one selection after another. Later on, through 
the evening, when a lull settled over the 
hidl, the dash of Russian folk-dance music 
was heard, and with a whirl four Russians— 
two young men and two girls—swung into the 
middle of the hall. Dressed in their own 
peasant costumes, and dancing with the dash 
and freshness and joy that is characteristic 
of them, they danced the Russian folk-dances 
while the audience took up the rhythm, 
beating time to their dashing feet. 

Quite recently, the writer of these lines 
had the opportunity to talk further on these 
lines with Madame Lnnatscharsky, a well- 
known actress on vacation in Berlin, from 
the Russain State Theatre in Moscow where 
she is permanently engaged. Madame Lunat- 
soharsky is the wife of the Commissar of 
Education of the Soviet Union. She is a 
very charming, elegent and pleasant woman, 
pronouncedly Russian in type—a type that 
shows that Russia is the beginning of Asia. 
Her knowledge of literature and the theatre— 
the two are intimately connected—as well as 
of the entire cultural life amongst the 
Russian workers to-day, seems to be very 
fundamental. She is one of those Russians 
of the intelligentsia who, despite a high 
culture, have blended with the masses so 
completely that they speak as one of them, 
without any tone of condescension of a 
superior to an inferior. For, in Russia there 
are only comrades. Daring her vacation in 
Berlin she has been playing the leading role 
in a Russian film, “Vera Mirzeva”, which 
will appear in the spring. In her conversa¬ 
tions, she spoke particularly of the Cultural 
Sections of the Workers’ Clubs which exist 
throughout Russia in all industries as well 
as in the distant villages. A part of the 
work of these Cultural Sections, she explained 
concern themselves with the theatre. This 
theatre section has three duties: U) To pur¬ 
chase tickets for the professional threatres— 
30 of whose tickets must be sold at very 
low rates to labour organizations. This 
means also that they must buy tickets for 
good threatres only, that the workers may 
see the best productions. (2) They bring 
the Club professional artists who play in the 
Club threatres—for instance, on holidays,, such 
as on the 1st of May, the 7 th of November, 
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or other revolationary holidays. (3) They 
produce plays of their own on the Club 
stage. This is, in fact, the chief part of its 
activities and calls into co-operation all the 
workers in the factory. There is a regissenr 
in charge of this theatre section ; this regissenr 
mast be half-pedagogue also, who has the 
ability not only to produce the plays with 
small means, but to train the workers in 
acting, and at the same time to study all the 
workers to find if a great talent amongst 
them can be found who might devote his or 
her entire lime to this profession. Madame 
Lunatscharsky says that she herself has 
worked in such workers’ clubs and found 
them really very interesting. ‘One sees how 
these people who work eight hours in the 
industry find time and strength to produce 
plays,” shesays. “These Clubs work very much 
and with great interest. In the large industries 
they are very active and form a very impor¬ 
tant centre of cultural work. There are also 
clubs of sales employees, but the best clubs 
I have seen, and the most interesting, are 
in the industries. During the past year 
I was in a club of a great textile industry 
on the outskirts of Moscow. It has a theatre 
that seats 2,500 persons. Since the revolution, 
the Workers’ Club organized there has 
theatrical sport, science and other sections.” 

Speaking further, she said : “E’er me, 
the most interesting is the new Workers’ 
Theatre, which is a section of the Club of 
Railway Workers on the oulskirts of Moscow. 
This Club was founded Vh years ago. It 
has a very large sanitary creche, built very 
much on American lines : its walls are of 
glass, through which the working mothers 
may look in to see how their children are 
getting along. The club is fairly rich— 
judged by our standards—and it provides 
the best in culture and convenience for its 
members. When noted orchestra directors— 
such as Klemi .ler or Fried from Germany— 
come to Russia, this club invites them to 
play in the Theatre. It also invites noted 
Russian artists, and in this way the workers 
see the best acting and hear the finest music. 
Two other similar clubs were opened in 
Leningrad on November 7th at the time of 
our 10th Jubilee of the Soviet Union. These 
two theatres have the most up-to-date 
apparatus, such as lighting and modern 
plages.” 

Madame Lunatscharsky spoke of the great 
demand of the Russian warkers and peasants 
for the drama and for other aspects of culture. 



Cherviakoff, the Russian Actor who plays the 
role of the great poet Fosobkin in the 
tragedy-film “Poet and Czar” 
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Their clubs with their theatre sections, are 
ihnltiplied throughout the Soviet Union. It 
is through these that not only the best in 
dramatic literature is brought to the peasant 
in distant villages, but that education is 
imparted. They are also organizations 
for combating illiteracy and for carrying 
social ideas of the revolution. The 
gigantic possibilities of such institutions 
cannot be over-emphasized. The revolution 
awoke the masses to their power and 
human rights, and the rapid spread of 
the theatre is a result of their demands. Since 
the revolution also, the social character of 
the theatre audiences has been completefy 
changed. No longer is it the tired business¬ 
men with degenerate tastes who s.ek amuse¬ 
ment in what is boldly known in the 
capitalist world as “leg shows,” but it is the 
worker, the peasant, the soldier, in rough 
clothes, who speak to each other as comrades, 
who now stream to the theatre, thirsting for 
a dramatic treatment of the problems of their 
lives, of the revolution for which they fought 
and for which they still work. The demands 
of the masses become more and more urgent 
and place greater and greater pressure upon 
writers and at her artists. 

In Russia, Madame Lunatscharsky says, 
there is a renaissance of realism on the stage 
and in literature. Abstract things are not of 
interest anymore. Before the revolution, writers 
often found it more comfortable to remove 
their scenes from this earth to heavenly 
regions that exist only in their imaginations. 
But today, as even before the revolution 
for the revolutionary, this is not necessary. 
Gorki is the teacher and leader of this 
renaissance. Pre-revolution though he is, 
he comes from the soil of Russia, a worker 
who knows the life of the worker with all 
its darkness, and its hunger for light. It is 
not the orgies sought for by the degenerate 
bourgeois soul, that the worker longs for or 
is satisfied with, but it is the problems of 
the earth and of this life and the new 
world for which he fights, or for which 
the men of the past have fought. Out of 
this^ social foundation, the renaissance of 
realism has developed. In it, says Madame 
Lunatscharsky, both Russian and foreign 
realist writers find place. To mention a 
few successful plays of the past and the 
present season, there are plays by Upton 
Sinclair and Jack London ; ''Roaring China”, 
a drama based on the Chinese Revolution ■ 
the “Decabrist Revolt”, by Solotareg, and 


“Stenka Rasin,” by Triodins, a drama of the 
Volga peasant leader who, in the middle 
of the 17th Century, led the peasants 
against the Czar ; both of these last two 
dramas were presented at the Great Acade¬ 
mic Theatre. 

Among the academic theatres, the little 
Academic Theatre has presented such 
dramas as “Ljubow Jarowaja”, by Trenew, 
a drama in five acts of the Civil War in 
the Crimea from 1917 to 1920. The Moscow 
theatre, “Ssfonof”, which is a branch of the 
State Theatre, has presented such historical- 
photneraphic plays as “The Death of Peter 
I”, “The Araktchejev”, and others. In both 
of these, Madame Lunatscharsky played 
during the present season. Other successful 
dramas based upon historical, realistic, 
revolutionary or factory themes, are 
“Armoured Train 1469”, by Ivanoff ; “The 
Revolt”—produced with great success by 
the Moscow Professional 'Union Theatre; 
“The 17th Year”. likewise ; “Growth”, 
produced by the Revolutionary Theatre—a 
drama based upon the struggle to keep 
industry in the hands of the workers ; 
“Buy Yourself a Revolver’, by the Hunga¬ 
rian Communist, Bala Illish, dealing with 
emigrants and factory owners in Vienna. 
Farther : the First Moscow Art Theatre, 
and the second Moscow Art Theatre, have 
presented many plays dealing with modern 
themes, the noted Stanislavski directing 
many of them, while the “Wachtangof” 
Theaire has presented Lavrianof’s “Baltic 
Fleet”, a revolutionary drama from 1905. 
The new Russian novel, “Cement”, by the 
cement worker Gladkow, which has become 
so noted throughout Europe daring the 
past few months, has been dramatized and 
presented in the Theatre of the Moscow 
Professional Union. This drama deals with 
the actual problems arising out of the life 
of a worker in modern-day Russia. The 
“Proletkult” theatre (an organization of 
Proletarian Culture) has produced some 
very excellent things, including satires, 
while the Trade Union Theatre of Moscow 
has sent throughout Russia and even to 
western Europe the noted “Blue Blouses”, 
a troup of acting workers. The Theatre 
of Meyerhold, which is so often spoken of 
in Europe, has presented many modern and 
historical things. All in all, the place o^ 
the theatre in the life of the Moscow wor¬ 
ker, as of the worker throughout the couatry. 
is colossal. To-day there are some thirty 
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From the Rassiau Tragedy-film “Poet and Czar” oa the life of the great 
Russian poet Puschkin 


professional theaters in Moscow—but this 
does not include all the theatres of the 
clubs. 

In Leningrad a similar story could be 
told. One of the interesting new institutions 
in that city is the “Children’s Theatre”, 
which produces things that delight the 
hearts of children, such as legends adren- 
turous thing such as Mark Twain’s “Adren- 
tures of Tom Sawyer”, and even an Indian 
fairytale. In various parts of the Union 
also the minority nationalities have deve¬ 
loped their theatres remarkably: for instance, 
the Jewish Theatre in Moscow which 
brought some of its remarkable things to 
Europe and America during the past year ; 
then, the Ukrainian Theatre Kurbas in Kiev, 
the White Russian Theatre Studio, the 
Georgian Opera, and the Tartar Theatre in 
Kasan. In fact, my conversations with Madam 
Lunatsoharsky but showed me that I stood 
upon the outer edge of a vast world. 


It is of interest to note that the Moscow 
Government Cultural Committee for Political 
Enlightenment, with which most of the 
Moscow Theatres stand in the closest rela¬ 
tionship, has recently declared that the 
ideological and artistic niveau of the Moscow 
theatres must be still raised ; the theatres 
were asked to come into closer contact with 
the working public, while a better organiza¬ 
tion in the entire film field was demanded. 
It also states that more workers should be 
drawn into the Art, Repertoir, and Manage¬ 
ment Commissions of the theatres, in order 
that the theatre should become more of an 
organic part of the cultural life of the 
masses. At the end of the past season, 
for instance, conferences of theatre-goers 
were held to discuss and judge the 
productions of the season as well as to 
suggest or decide what should be presented 
in the present season which is now in full 
swing. 
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“Slaves Bave No wings”—from the Russian lilm Ivan Ihe Terrihk- 


In her conversation Madame Lunatsohar- 
sky discussed the new literature as well as 
the film, but this is a subject so vast that 
with every word written a thousand remain 
unsaid. Madame Lunatscharsky has also had 
much experience in film acting and her 
conversation showed that she studies the 
Russian films with a very exacting and 
critical thoroughness. Gorki’s "’Mother” film 
which also ran in Berlin last year, she 
regards as the best thing yet produced in 
the film world. She saw it seven times, and 
says, the regisseur, Pudowkin, is the best 
rcgisseur Russia has produced. “Potemkin” 
is, as she says, a piece of collective work 
in which the individual is rigidly submerged 
in the mass. Eisenstein, the regisseur who 
produced it and other mass films, is indeed 
an artist of the highest rank, but Madame 
Lunatscharsky says that few such films can 
be produced, while films built around a 
personality, around the individual, the human 


element, such as Gorki’s “Mother,” have in¬ 
exhaustible possibilities. The film “The 
Forty-first,” by Pratazanofl", now running in 
Berlin, she regards as one of the very best 
pieces of Kussisn film art. 

It is indeed to be regretted that these 
Russian films cannot be produced in ludia, 
and that so few Indians have the opportunity 
to study the Russian theatre and film. These 
films are not only often revolutionary in 
content, but they are revolutionary in art, 
and are forcing the entire art world of Europe 
and America to revise and raise their stand¬ 
ards. American or European films cmnot 
for a second compete with th ira. These 
films are a direct break with the c’leap, 
sensational trash produced by films of other 
lands by companies that cater to the very 
cheapest and lowest tastes for the sak > of 
profit. In these Russian films we see art of 
the highest kind, themes of the nob est, 
produced not for the profit of a few degejer- 












LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 


ate capitalists, bat for the enlightenment and 
advanoement of millions of working men and 
women. They disprove the old statement of 
film producers that they tarn out the trash 
they do because this is demanded by the 
public, This is absolutely untrue. The 
tawdry films and threatrical pieces so 
common in capitalist countries—including 
India—are produced without any regard for 
the opinions of the public, but are based 
entirely upon the unspeakably low, cheap 
tastes of the producers and fioanciers. The 
masses attend them only because there is 
nothing else to see. In Germany we have 
seen the crowds that try to secure tickets 
for every -Russian film, or Russian play. 
Realizing tliat revolutionary Russia had 
CiJIed forth art of tho highest kind—such as 
any revolution is bound to do—a German 
capitalist company tried to imitate tho 
“Potemkin” film by presenting Hauptmann’s 
“Weavers.” It was a sad affair. The spirit, 
ns well as the sincerity and understanding 
of the motives in a revolutionary outbreak, 
were absolutely lacking. The producers 
showed a thing which they imagined was an 
uprising of workers ; it was, instead, a cheap, 
upper-class, salon or stage revolution. The 
idea and the technique fell flat, and the 
only saving grace was the music, actually 
taken from the songs of revolt of the Silesian 
weavers. The bourgeois idea of a revolu¬ 


J83 

tionary drama or a revolutionary movement 
is the distilled essence of unmitigated rot 
After the presentation of “The Weavers,” the 
society regisseur appeared on the stage iu a 
full dress evening suit bowing in the best 
salon manner to an audience of silk-aud-fur 
beclad males and females of the upper 
classes of west Berlin who, in a revolution 
would not have brains enough to last them 
rfver night Capitalist countries will never 
present any fundamental or fresh art until it 
clears the stage of the parasites that bedeck 
it to day, and build their art upon the earth 
out of which all beauty grows. It has a 
world to learn from Russia the workers of 
the capitalist countries must one day teach 
them this lesson. This applies likewise to 
India. Many Indians, I know, have the idea 
that the Russian Revolution, and Communism, 
is nothing but a change to rush into a sex 
orgy. Perhaps nothing else can be expected 
of men who themselves have no inner dis¬ 
cipline and to whom personal freedom leads 
to nothing but an orgy, instead of to a very 
high humiu and cultural development. But 
the working masses of Russia are today 
te.*ching the world what a Socialist society 
can produce in the field of art. 

(Photos from tho “Photo-kino” Dapirtment oj 
the Russian trade Bureau, Lindenstrasse 20-25 
Berlin, Germany. Any puestions regarding the 
purcliase or use of Russian films to be directed 
there.) 


Ll^GAL POSITION OP WOMEN IN INDIA^-f= 

Bv NIRMAL CHANDRA PAL, .s., n. i„ 

Lecturer in, Law, ITnirereity of Dacca 


I N ancient times a woman was regarded as 
man’s property which he could buy and 
sell at his pleasure. The ancient Greeks 
often vended their wives and daughters or 
lent them to their friends like articles of 
furniture. Even Socrates is said to have 
lent bis wife Xanthippe to his young disciple 
and friend Alcibiades. The privilege of 
lending one’s own or receiving another man’s 
wife was esteemed very highly by the 

* A paper read before the Law A sse.. iaf '-in of the 
University of Daooa on the 20th March, I'JJtf. 


Spartan citizen and its forfeiture was deemed 
a punishment reserved for serious delinquen¬ 
cies. Similar was the ide.a regarding women 
prevalent in those times among the Jews, 
the Babylonians and other civilised nations. 

At an early stage of the Indian civilisa¬ 
tion also, women could be bought and sold 
like ordinary moveable and immoveable 
properties. In chapter 13, verse 53 of the 
Narada Dharmaskastra we read. 

The issue of those women who have been 
purchased for a price belongs to the begetter, but 
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when nothing has been paid for a woman, her 
offspring belongs to her legitimate hasband. 

The Asura form of marriage among the 
ancient Hindus was nothing but a saie of 
the daughter by the father. 

Later on, during the Middle Ages women 
came to be recognised as human beings but 
fit only to act as servants of man. Apart 
from their usefulness to the other sex, no* 
body thought that they could have any other 
purpose in life. All the religions of the age 
regarded them as a necessary evil in the 
world. A congregation of the dignitaries of 
the Christian Church decided that there was 
no necessity of any religion for women as 
they had no soul Our own Sankaracharya 
solemnly declared that woman was the 
veritable gate to hell and that she, like the 
Sndraa, bad no right to study the Yedas. 

According to the laws of that age a 
woman was hardly considered to be a legal 
person and was, thus almost incapable of 
possessing any rights. She was treated as a 
perpetual minor over whom man was always 
entitled to exercise control. During maiden¬ 
hood she was under the guardianship of her 
father, after marriage she was under the 
control of her husband and during widow¬ 
hood she was under the care of her sons. 
She was never competent to act on her own 
behalf. 

Fortunately, at the present time, the 
indeals of democracy have advanced so far 
that every civilised man recognises that all 
men and women ought to have the same 
rights and privileges before the law. 
Democratic ideas of the present day about 
women are no doubt of recent growth and 
most probably originated from the French 
Revolution of 1789 when the women of 
France petitioned the National Assembly to 
establish equality between men and women, 
to accord to the latter freedom of [labour 
and occupation and to appoint them to posts 
for which they were qualified. The idea of 
‘liberty, equality and fraternity’ engendered 
by the French Revolution spread all over 
Europe and political philosophers in every 
country began to plead for the amelioration 
of the condition of women. In England John 
Stuart Mill put forward a most vigorous plea 
for improving their lots in his admirable thesis 
on ‘The Subjection of Women’ and pointed 
out that the principle which regulated the 
social relation between the two sexes—the 
legal subordination of one sex to the other— 
was wrong in itself and one of the chief 


hinderanoes to human progress; and ui^ed 
that it ought to be replaced by a principle 
of perfect equality, admitting of no power 
or privilege on the one side or disability on 
theother. Inspite of the pleadings of John 
Stuart Mill and the agitation carried on by 
the educated women of England there was 
hardly any improvement in their legal posi¬ 
tion till 18B2 when the Married Women’s 
Property Act was passed, which entitled them 
to possess separate properties of their own 
and also to enter into contracts independently 
of their husbands. Agitation for equality of 
treatment went on till the last Great War 
when the women of England got an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving that in the performance 
of civic functions they were in no way 
inferior to men. And in recognition of their 
services to the State during the War, they 
got the right to vote in Parliamentary elec 
tions immediately after the conclusion of 
peace. As soon as they got the franchise, all 
obstacles in the way of equalising the 
position of men and women before the law 
disappeared and the very next year in 1919 
the Removal of Sex Disqualification Act was 
passed by the Parliament, which declared 
that henceforward no one would suffer from 
any legal disability in England on the ground 
of sex. Since the passing of this act every 
branch of English law has been amended 
with the object of placing women on exactly 
the same legal footing as men and some 
amendments are still pending before the 
Parliament for removing certain minor dis¬ 
abilities which still exist. 

It is now several years that women have 
been enfranchised in almost all the provinces 
of India and in certain provinces they have 
already become members of the legislatures, 
but upto now no improvement has been 
effected in their legal position so far as it is 
determined by the private law of this country. 

Some of the disabilities imposed by our 
law upon our women are so reasonable and 
humiliating that they ought to be removed 
immediately. I desire to draw the attention 
of our educated men and women to some of 
these anomalies in our law and to request 
them to judge for themselves if they are not 
blots on the fair name of India. 

At the present time all the civilised 
countries of the world recognise marriage 
as the voluntary union of one man with one 
woman to the exclusion of all others, as a 
result of which the husband and no other man 
is entitled, under law, to have consortium 
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with the wife, and the wife and no other 
woman is entitled to the oonaortinm of the 
hnahaod. Bat, owing to the reoognition of 
polygamy by both the Hindn and the Maho-. 
medan Law of India, while the husband is 
entitled to the exolnsiTe company of the wife, 
the wife cannot, under law, claim the exclu¬ 
sive company of the husband. No doubt, 
under the stress of economic forces, polygamy 
is rapidly disappearing from this country, 
but until it is made illegal by legislation, 
a Hindu or a Mahomedan wife in India is 
bound to suffer from numerous legal 
disablities. 1 have not as yet met a 
single educated Indian who supports this 
institution from conviction, but I do not know 
of any serious attempt to change the law in 
regard to this matter in recent years. Mr, 
Ameer Ali, in his book entitled ‘The Spirit of 
Islam’, says that polygamy is as much opposed 
to the»teaohings of Muhammad as it is to the 
general progress of civilised society and true 
culture. Mustafa Kamal Pasha has already 
abolished this institution in Turkey and 
made marriages strictly monogamous in 
that country. So I do not see any reason 
why it cannot be abolished among the 
Indian Muhammadans. Nor do I find any 
justification for its ’ recognition among the 
Hindus. If it is absolutely necessary for an 
orthodox Hindu to get a son, he may have 
recourse to adoption. What is the necessity 
for him to marry again for a son so long 
as the law recognises an adopted son who 
can confer the same spiritual benefit upon 
him and his ancestors as a natural-born son ? 
It is often argued that. Hiudu marriage being 
indissoluble monogamy cannot be enforced 
without great hardship to the husband whose 
wife has become unfaitlful to him and left 
his protection. When we put forward this 
argument we forget that our women have 
for thousands of years been suffering from 
the same disadvantage. If we should be 
supposed to encourage illicit sexual relations 
amongst men by prohibiting polygamy and 
enforcing monogamy, I am afraid we are 
doing the same thing now by not jliowing 
our women to re-marry when they are 
deserted by their husbands. If we but once 
take into consideration the disabilities 
suffered by our women due to the recogni¬ 
tion of polygamy by our law, we will find 
that they far outweigh the inconveniences 
•which would be suffered by men_ if monog¬ 
amy is enforced even without the introduction 
of the law of divorce. But there is abso¬ 


lutely no reason why the Hindu marriage 
should even at the present day oontinue 
to be a sacrament and therefore indiesolubie. 

In Indii^ a Mahomedan can marry three other 
wives daring the life-time of one wife and a 
Hindu any number. But if a Hindu or A 
Mahomedan woman goes through the cere¬ 
mony of marriage with a man daring the 
life-time of her husband, though tiist husbmtd 
may not care to take any notice of her, she 
is punishable for bigamy under section 494 
of the Indian Penal Code with imprison¬ 
ment which may extend to seven years and 
and also with fine. 

Besides allowing more than one wife to a 
man, Indian Law is most one-sided and 
unfair towards women regarding canjugal 
fidelity. While it requires no faithfulness 
from the husband to the wife and dtlows 
him to keep openly as many oouonbinm as he 
likes without any detriment to his inaritid 
rights, the slightest nnfaithfulness on the 
part of the wife is severely punish^. A 
Mahomedan husband in British India ineuie 
no legal penalty, civil or criminal, by taflitli£ 
to observe conjugal fidelity. But if a Midio- 
medan wife is disobedient or unfaithful to 
the husband she may be divorced or driven 
out and deprived of her right of maintenance. 
Under the Hindu Law also the faithfulness of 
the wife is strictly enjoned and for the 
slightest unfaithfulness she is deprived of 
all her conjugal rights, including her right 
of maintenance. But the husband need not be 
faithful to her, as he does not lose any of 
his legal rights over her by becoming un¬ 
faithful. Consequently, if the wife refuses 
to live with him on the ground of his infi¬ 
delity, he may force her with the help of 
the court of law to come back and live 
with him. The text of Manu upon which 
the law regarding this matter is based runs, 
as follows :— 

‘Though unobservant of approved usage or 
enamoured of another woman or devoid of good 
qualities, yet a husband roust constantly be revered 
as a god by a virtuous wife.’ 

An eminent Hindu lawyer in justifying 
this precept has said, 

‘The feelings which it serves to engender 
often enable the wife calmly to bear her lot, 
however unhappy, and to try to propitiate a cruel 
husband, and often prevent those vain bickerings 
which can only etubiUer lilo.’ 

With due deference to the opinion of this 
learned lawyer it may be pointed out that one 
of the primary objects of law is to mete out 
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jaatioe to all, and the law which ensures 
peace entirely at the expense of one party 
fails to fulfil one of its primary objeots. 

Even at the present day a Hindu marri¬ 
age is recognised as a gift of the bride to 
the bridegroom by the father or any other 
relation of the bride, so the bride is not 
an active agent, but is merely the object 
of the gift by the legal guardian. While 
no marriage according to the Hindu law 
can be valid unless the bridegroom willingly 
accepts the bride, there is no provision for 
taking the consent of the girl at the time 
of the marriage and it is perfectly valid 
even if the girl is given in marriage against 
her wishes. Want of any provision for the 
consent of the bride might have had some 
justification when every girl used to be married 
during minority, but there is no justification 
for it at the present time when many Hindu 
girls are being married after the attainment 
of majority (A Hindu girl in Bengal attains 
majority for the purpose of marriage on 
completion of the fifteenth year). If the 
Hindu Law still continues to ignore the 
necessity of an expression of the brides 
consent at the time of the marriage which 
creates a tie for her from which she can 
never free herself, it merely shows that the 
law has not ceased to look upon woman as 
a perpetual minor. 

Of course, I do not for a moment want to 
suggest that all marriages among the Hindus 
are unhappy because there is no provision 
in law for ascertaining her opinion at the 
time of her marriage or because the legal 
position of the wife is inferior to that of •the 
husband. The majority of the Hindu couples 
are as happy as any couple in any other 
nation or community, and an occasion may 
not arise in the lives of most of the Hindu 
wives when they may feel that their position 
is one of subordination to their husband. 
But that does not justify the disabilities 
which have been imposed by our law upon 
our women. One of the objects of law 
certainly, is to guard against the brute in 
man, and the husband may and does some¬ 
times prove himself a brute. But the law 
has imposed so many disabilities upon our 
women that she can hardly get any relief 
from a court of law when she may want to 
save herself from the oppressions of an 
inhuman husband. 

It has been pointed out already that 
Hindu Law does not recognise divorce. Non- 
recognition of divorce would have meant 


equal convenience or inconvenience both to 
the husband and the wife if Hindu marriage 
had been monogamous. But the husband 
^ing free to marry any number of wives, 
it has placed the wife in a position relatively 
of the greatest disadvantage. I know of a 
recent case in Dacca which would illustrate 
my point clearly. A girl belonging to a 
respectable family in this town was married 
to an educated young man well placed in 
life. Within a very short time of the 
marriage, the young man, somehow, became 
alienated from his wife, sent her away to 
her father’s place and married again. While 
the husband could feel no inconvenience for 
what he had done and could get on in life 
as if nothing untoward had happened, 
the law is so one-sided and faulty that 
the wife must spend her days alone and in 
misery, and yet in subjection to a legal 
bond from which she cannot release herself 
uoless she is prepared to abandon her 
society and religion. So long as she remains 
a Hindu she must suffer because the law 
regards her marriage as a sacrament and 
therefore, indissoluble But if she becomes 
a convert to another religion, she becomes 
entitled to a dissolution of marriage and may 
marry again, provided her husband refuses 
to live with her. So long as Hindu Law 
does not recognise dis.solntion of marriage 
even in such exceptional eases, it merely 
puts a premium upon apostacy on the part 
of such victims of that law and faith. 

Mahoraedan law in India recognises 
divorce, but the rules are one-sided. They 
appear to have been enacted solely for the 
benefit of the husband who may divorce 
his wife at his mere will and pleasure 
without assigning any reason, while tho wife 
can never divorce herself from her husband 
without his consent. Neither cruelty nor 
conjugal infidelity -on the husband’s part nor 
neglect or inability to afford proper main¬ 
tenance to the wife, will enable her to claim 
a divorce. This is placing the wife entirely 
at the mercy of the husband. He may at 
any time get rid of her, while she cannot 
get a divorce even for a just cause. 

Among Christians conjugal infidelity on 
the part of the wife is always a ground of 
divorce in India, but the same offence on 
the part of the husband would not authorise 
divorce unless it is coupled with some 
aggravating circumstances like cruelty or 
desertion. Morally the offence is the same 
by whichever party it is committed, so the 
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EogUsfa Matrimonial Causes Act of 1923, bas 
given equal facility to the hnsbacd as well 
as the wife to get a divorce if one of them 
proves anfaitbfni. Let us, in the next place, 
disease the proprietary rights of the hnsband 
and the wife in each other’s property. In 
England marriage formerly operated as a 
conveyance to the hnsband of all the property 
which the wife possessed at the time of 
marriage and whatever she subsequently 
acquired. The wife had no corresponding 
right or advantage. Marriage in England at 
this time, converted the husband and the 
wife into one person in the eye of 
law and that person the husband. The 
Married Woman’s Property Act of 1882 
wrought a considerable change in the 
relations of husband and wife by allowing 
her to retain all her property and by giving 
her absolute control over it. The Admini¬ 
stration of Estates Act of 1925 has gone a step 
further and equalised the positions of the 
husband and the wife KuatJiiig the proper¬ 
ties of each other at the terjnination of cover¬ 
ture. After payment of funeral expense and 
debts, the surviving husband or wife of the 
intestate takes, according to the provision of 
this act, the personal chattel and a net sum of 
£1000. If there is any residuary estate left 
after this, then, in the case where the 
deceased leaves issues behind him, half of the 
residue and where the deceased leave.s 
no issues behind him, the whole of the 
residue goes to the surviving husband 
or the wife for life. So that in England at 
the present time, whether during coverture 
or the end of it, the husband and the wife 
stand on exactly the same footing regarding 
rights in each other’s property. 

Both the Hindu Law and the Mahomedan 
Law in India have always recognised the 
proprietary rights of women and were, thus, 
in this regard in advance of the English 
Law as it was before 1882. But while our 
law in India has remained exactly what it 
was several centuries ago, the laws of 
England have changed within the last 60 
years to the great advantage of the woman. 

The Hindu Law, however, recognises 
merely a limited proprietary right of a woman 
except in certain special kinds of property 
technically known as her own peculium or 
stridhan. Among the Hindus, whenever a 
woman is found to be the owner of a pro¬ 
perty, the presumption is that she is entitled 
merely to enjoy the income of such property 
during her lifetime and after her death it 


is to go to the heirs of the last male owner. 
Normally a. Hindu woman does not possess 
the power of selling, mortgaging or making 
a gift of any of her properties excepting 
her stridkan. But during coverture she 
cannot transfer even her own peculium 
without her husband’s consent, excepting 
properties received by her as gifts of affec¬ 
tion from relations, known as her Saudayika 
stridhan. Even the property which she may 
buy with her own earnings, she cannot sell 
or make a gift of or bequeath by will 
without the consent of her hnsband. On 
the other hand, the husband, when in need, 
is allowed by Hindu Law to appropriate 
the stridhan of the wife without her con¬ 
sent and even against her wishes. The law 
is worse regarding the earnings of a married 
woman. While the wife cannot spend her 
own earnings without the consent of bet 
husband, the latter is entitled to take away 
such earnings from the possession of the 
wife even without any necessity and spend 
them in any way he like.®. This and, indeed, 
most of the diitibihrie®, legal and social, of 
the Hindu woman of to-day, are relics of a 
past, when women of all castes were consi¬ 
dered to be no better than Budras. The 
enfranchisement of the wife and mother 
has failed to keep pace with the progressive 
enfranchisement even of the slave. It is 
high time for us to realise that the union 
of husband and wife does not mean domi¬ 
nation of the husband over the wife and 
complete (tt'acement of the wife’s individuality. 

The Mahomedan Law, so far as the pro¬ 
prietary right of the wife is concerned, is 
more liberal. Her property belongs to her 
in her own right, to deal with it as she 
likes ; jf she is a wage earner, her earnings 
belong to ber absolutely without any power 
on the part of the husband to intermeddle 
or appropriate them. 

On. the death of the husband the widow, 
according to Hindu Law, is entitled to in¬ 
herit his properties in the absence of any 
issues, provided she was faithful to him 
at the time of bis death. The hnsband also 
is entitled to inherit the Stridkan of the 
wife on a similar contingency but the law 
does not enforce the condition of fidelity 
upon him. Moreover, owing to the general 
incapacity of women in Hindu Law, the 
wife gets a limited interest in the property 
which she inherits, while the hnsband takes 
the property absolutely. Among the Maho- 
medans, while the husband inherits one-fourth 
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of the wife’s property on her death, the wife 
Inberite only one-eighth of the husband’s 
property. 

Next we oome to the legal position of a 
mother. In an Indian family, the father’s 
olaims upon the children are always consi¬ 
dered to be superior to those of the mother. 
Both according to the Hindu and the Maho- 
medan Law the father is the natural guardian 
of the person as well as the property of the 
minor children and so long as he is alive, 
the mother is not entitled to exercise any 
control over them or their properties. If the 
father and the mother are living apart, the 
father, as a matter of right, has the custody 
of the children, however young they may be. 
In the matter of educating the children or 
in the matter of giving the daughter in 
marriage, the father’s voice is always to 
prevail in preference to that of the mother. 
Even in the case where a Hindu father 
becomes a convert to another religion, he 
retains his rights over his children But if 
a mother changes her religion, the Court 
may at the intervention of any relation, 
remove the child from the custody of the 
mother and place it under any person who 
may profess the religion of the father. 
Normally, the mother becomes the guardian 
of the children after the death of the father, 
but a Hindu father may, by word of mouth 
or by writing, nominate a guardian for his 
children after his death, so as to exclude 
even the mother from the guardianship. 
According to Hindu Law, the mother’s right 
of giving a daughter in marriage is postponed 
not only to that of the father, but to that of 
all the ^ paternal relations of the daughter. 
The position has no doubt been to some 
extent ameliorated by statutory enactments 
and by the assumption of power by the 
Court to modify the operation of the personal 
law of the parties in the matter of appoint¬ 
ment of guardians in the interest of the 
children, but the general character of the 
law remains as outlined above. The right 
^ taking a son in adoption according to 
Hindu Law belongs to the father only and 
not to the mother. The father may adopt a 
,son not only without the consent of the 
mother but even against her wishes and the 
mother is bound to recognise him as her 
own _ son, and the son thus adopted shall 
inherit even the Stridhan of the mother 
after her death. But the law does not allow 
a mother to take a son in adoption without 
express authority from the father. Indian 


children, in short, belong to the father and 
after his death to his nominee and not to 
the mother. 

The English Law regarding the custody 
and the guardianship of children, it should be 
observed, was not dissimilar to the Indian 
Law in material respects up to 1925, when 
the Guardianship of Infants Act was passed. 
This Act recites that Parliament by the 
Sex Disqualification ''Removal) Act of 1919 
and various other enactments has sought to 
establish equality in law between the sexes 
and that it is expedient that this principle 
should obtain with respect to the guardian¬ 
ship of infants and the rights and respon¬ 
sibilities conferred thereby ; and enacts, that 
where in any proceeding before any Court, 
the custody or upbringing of an infant or 
the administration of any property of the 
infant or the application of the income 
thereof is in question, the Court in deciding 
that dispute shall regard the welfare of the 
infant as the first and paramount considera¬ 
tion whether the claim of the father is 
superior to that of the mother or the 
claim of the mother is superior to 
that of the father. The mother is to have 
a right equal to that of the father to apply 
to the Court in respect of any matter affect¬ 
ing the infant. A daughter in a Hindu 
family, whether married or unmarried, has 
no right to inherit the property of the father 
so long as a son is in existence. The son, 
however well placed in life, inherits the 
whole property of the father to the entire 
exclusion of the daughter, however helpless 
or poor she may be. The distinction, on 
the score of sex, is nowhere so prominent 
in Hindu Law as between sons and daughters 
in the matter of inheritance. There is no 
other system of law which ignores the 
daughter in such a way. English Law does 
not, at the present time, make any distinction 
between sons and daughters for the purpose 
of inheritance of the properties of the father 
and the mother. The Mahomedan Law 
gives to a daughter half the share of a son. 
The Indian Succession Act, which is appli¬ 
cable to the non-Hindu and the non-Mahom- 
edan inhabitants of India, speaks of lineal 
descendants who should inherit, without 
making any distinction between sons and 
daughters. The grave domestic problems 
which attend the procuring of marriages, 
of maidens in Hindu families, would, it seems 
to me, be brought materially nearer solution 
if the law were to recognise the right of the 
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daughter to share in the inheritance with 
the SOD. 

According to the Hindu Law preraiiing 
in Bengal the relationship with a sister is 
not recognised at ail for the pnrpSse of 
inheritance. When a Hindu brother dies 
leaving behind him no other relation excepting 
a sister, his property, on his death, is 
escheated to the crown becanse the sister 
is not an heir. Bnt if an unmarried sister 
dies leaving siridhan, the brother succeeds 
to ail her properties to the exclusion cf all 
other relations. 

I hope. I have been able to show that the 
legal position of a woman in India is decidedly 
inferior to that of man. Whether as a wife 
or as a mother or as a daughter or as a 
sister, she always occupies a subordinate 
legal position in the family. Of course, I do 
not even for a moment want to suggest that 
we yield to any nation in our respect for 
women because of their inferior legal position. 
On the contrary, they are the real mistresses 
of oiir household and respect for women has 
been one of the chief characteristics of the 
people of Aryavarta from very ancient 
times. “Where women are honoured”, says 
Mann, “there the deities are pleased, bnt where 
they are dishonoured there all religious rites 
become useless.” “Strike not even with a 
blossom”, says another sage, “a woman guilty 
of a hundred faults”. But however deep our 
respect for ' women may be, we are not 


justified in keeping them in legal subordina¬ 
tion to men, because it is the peculiar 
function of law to step in to' protect an 
individual, just when the purely social forces 
fail him or her. A person suffers froii le^l 
disabilities when be is a lunatic or an idiot 
or an infant—that is to say, when he is less 
than a normal human being either in intellect 
or in maturity. No man at the present time 
would contend that a woman as such is 
inferior to man in intellect or in any other 
respect. Individual for individual, many 
women are immeasureably superior to many 
men in these respects. Why then is this 
legal inferiority of women to men in India? 
All the civilised nations of the world are 
giving equal rights to them. Indians only 
are lagging behind. We are the only people 
on the face of the earth who are still content 
with laws which were suitable for men who 
flourished during the Middle Ages. 

So long as we do not give equal legal 
status to our women within the family, the 
people outside India will continue to look 
down upon us and our claim for recognition 
as the equals of other civilised nations of the 
world will remain unjustifiable. We have a 
long leeway to make up in this matter, and 
now that the women of India have been 
enfranchised, it rests entirely with them to 
pool their forces together and compel the 
legislatures to give them equal rights with 
men. 


"OOUNOIL WITHLN OODNOIL” WHICH RULES THE LEAGUE 

OF NATIONS# 

By JYOTI SWAKUP GUPTA 


F or sometime past the idea has been 
gaining ground that the League does 
not stand for the ideals which were adver¬ 
tised to actuate its promoters when it was 
brought into existence. It is not a demo¬ 
cratic body—such as it professes to be-in 
which every number, big and small, has _ an 
equal voice and an equal control but it is a 
gathering, international only iu 'name, in 
which a group of four or five big powers, 
> who have formed a clique within themselves, 

* The_ quotations in this article are from 
The Leader of Allahabad. 


rule and dominate mostly to their advantage 
and to the detriment of small powers. This 
view of the working of the League has been 
often discussed in the press, the public 
platform and possibly at many a private 
conversation, bnt it was only at the last 
session of the League that these feelings were 
for the first time openly expressed by a 
delegate on the floor ot the house itself. A 
Renter’s message from Geneva dated 
September 8, 1927 says : 

“Vociferoaa applause punctuated the vigourous 
speech of Mr. Hambro tNorway) who frequently 
glaring in Sir Austin Chamberlain’s direction. 
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criticised the work of the Couocit and ^oke of 
the secret aotiinty of the ‘Council within Council’ 
discussing an important agenda before the latter 
submitteu by the General Council. Mr. Hatnbro 
finally asked why the under-Secretaries of the 
League belonged only to the great powers and 
said that Norway admired the work of the 
Secretariat but it would do eyen more if the 
powers that were still outside were brought 
inside. 

The delegates rose and patted Mr. Hambro on 
his back as he returned to his seat. 

Big men. when they sit in big a.ssemblies 
generally indulge in high sounding platitudes 
and complimentary epithets and one need not 
always put much iraportance on such ex¬ 
pressions. But when a small member stands 
on his logs in a sedate international gathering 
of diplomats and statesmen and musters courage 
to openly make a grievance to the face of 
the stalwart members that their conduct has 
not been proper, it may safely be presumed 
that there must have been a considerable 
volume and intensity of feeling on that point. 
The vociferous applause which punctuated 
Mr. Hambro’s speech and the unusual mark 
of approbation and commendation which 
prompted the delegates to pat Mr. Hambro 
on his back under the very nose of the big 
members whose conduct was so directly and 
seriously impeached show that his feelings 
were fully shared by the delegates of many * 
small states, and that they felt very strongly 
on this point. 

The detailed accounts published lately of 
the speech of Mr. Hambro may be sum¬ 
marised very briefly thus: 

“The attack was delivered by Mr. Hambro, 
the representative of the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment, who declared that an impression had been 
gaining ground during the last two years that 
there was within the Council of the Le^e a sort 
of supreme council meeting at the same time, but in 
private to discuss problems with which the Council 
itself was to deal at a latter stage, that regular 
agenda had been circulated for such meetings and 
that c^uestions had been decided before they were 
submitted for consideration to the Council, as 
a whole. Every non-permanent member of the 
Council, he said, was justified in watching with 
iealonsy the semi-private deliberations at Geneva, 
He emphasised that the number of active diplomates 
among the delegates had been increasing and drew 
attention to the feeling that the traditions of the 
diplomatic caneer were not in favour of publicity 
sud op^ness and even in the council the deplo- 
matic element was very strong. He expressed 
the view that it would give greater political weight 


* The small states are represented by g 
fewer number of delerates and unless many of them 
■oined it would have oeen impossible to punetmie 
Mr. Hambro’s speech with vociferous applause. 


to the council if its members were not too closely 
connect^ with the diplomatic centres Of the great 
powers.” 

Rasping criticism indeed ! And yet how 
true and direct ! and the beauty of it seems 
to be that it created such a profound im¬ 
pression that no delegate would eyen cry out 
"Question”. 

The members of the ‘'Council, within 
Council” seem to have realised the aignifi- 
ance of Mr. Hambro’s speech ; for after two 
day.s both M. Briand and Sir Austin Cham¬ 
berlain tried to meet the charge levelleil 
against them. Reuter’s message dated Geneva, 
September 11, says; 

‘‘In the course of the Assembly debate M. 
Briand replying to Mr. Hambro’s insinuations gave 
an assurance that the statesmen of the Great 
Powers in conversing outside the League, while 
here, never desired to impose any decision on the 
Assembly because all were working for the 
Universality of the League. 

Sir Austin Chamberlain followed and contended 
that the work done in conversations helped instead 
of impeding council’s work,” 

Whatever little .satisfaction M. Briand and 
Sir Austin may have derived by giving this 
explanation, the cumulative effect of Mr. 
Hainbro’s attack and the defence of the big 
powers cannot be lost upon the world. Mr. 
Hambro’s complaint was direct and concise. 
He enumerated his grievances, cited documen¬ 
tary evidence (viz., the circulation of regular 
agenda) and suggested radical cure for this 
unhappy development. 

The reply came a little too late, at least 
so late as to allow it to be said that the 
“Council within Conncil” met in another 
conclave and briefed its two stalwarts who 
tried to meet the charges by laboured speeches. 
They were neither precise nor direct. They 
neither categorically denied the charges nor 
laid the evidence, which was doubtless in 
their possession, but instead tried to convince 
by arguments. They could have said that 
there is no “Conncil within Council” and 
that whenever the delegates of the big powers 
meet at Geneva they do not discuss beforehand 
the agenda of the next meeting of the 
League Council. In support of their case 
they could have laid on the table of the 
house full copies of the agenda and minutes- 
of their own meeting of which Mr. Hambro 
had made direct reference. They could 
have promised to appoint Under-Secretaries 
of other Nationalities and thus set at rest 
the doubts aud fears of Mr. Hambro and of 
those who applauded and patted him. But 
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they chose nbne of those ways! Both of 
them admitted by implioatioa the existence 
of these secret meetings. What they did was 
really to ask the delegates to believe in their 
good-faith and to take it from them thaPtheir 
aim was in oonsonanoe with the high ideals 
of the League. This can hardly be said to 
be the right way of appealing to those who 
directly impeach your honesty and good-faith. 
A thief in the dock might as well say that 
the complainant must believe in his good- 
faith and that he removed the complainant’s 
things in a spirit of brotherhood. Whatever 
it may be, it is an affront of the greatest 
magnitude to the League Assembly and 
League Council that the delegates of the big 
powers who are better organised and have 
permanent seats on the League should 
settle between themselves their future course 
of conduct in the regular Council meetings 
and register their previously-planned decrees 
by the superior force of their name and 
vote. 

It- is not only Mr. Hambro and the 
delegates who applauded him who mako a 
grievance of the big powers ruling and 
dominating over every activity and decision of 
the League, but that is a general feeling and 
lias been freely expressed in numerous 
papers and periodicals. The Round Table for 
September says:— 

“A few weeks ago a well-known delegate to 
past Assemblies was asked whether ho would, as 
m previous years, be found r.-iu. •.cutim; his 
country at Geneva in September. II > ll‘|•l'•.•d that 
he thought not; that it no longer seemed worth 
while coming; that the smaller states were com¬ 
pletely powerless ; and that, as representative of 
one of them, he might as well stay at home. That 
view of the general situation at Geneva may be 
justified or not, but that it has for the last three 
or tour years been steadily growing, till it has 
become a real danger to the League, i.s 
undeniable. Unless the tendency of great and 
small states at Geneva to drift apart can be 
Quickly arrested, and some new demonstration 
of real solidarity provided, the effect not on the 
League itself, but on the whole evolution of in¬ 
ternational relations will be serious. This at any 
rate is the considered opinion of many of the 
most sober and experienced observers of the 
working of the League in the last seven and a 
half years of its existence. 

The London correspondent of the Leader 
wrote : 

‘‘There seems to be no doubt that the smaller 
nations are getting tired of the domination of the 
affairs of the League hitherto by the roreign 
powers of the Locarno powers. They do not 
dislike secret diplomacy so much as they dislike 
to think that decisions are taken over their heMS 
and that they are thereafter required to register 
decrees upon those decisions. 


The direction in which the League is 
moving should be cleat to every one who 
cates to look ahead. The Leader has ooyiectiy 
diagnosed the position of the small powers 
and given a timely warning to the big' 
powers, when it wrote: 

“In a number of important cases affecting 
small states the big powers concerned disposed 
them of in private conference behind the back of 
the League Council. If this state of affairs continnes 
the smaller states may cat off their connection 
with the League, which will not be able to survive 
this defection. If in actual practice the Leagae 
is merely the instrument for recording the deci¬ 
sions of the big powers, the small states would 
naturally be nnwilling to associate themselves 
with an organisation which only subserves the 
interests and ambitions of the great powers and 
hides its real character behind a high sounding 
name. The signs of restiveness they have shown 
should serve as a warning to the big powers who 
have been treating the small states as if they 
were pariahs.” 

It is clear that if the small powers want 
to remain in the League, nit only as silent 
and dummy members only to give the 
League a high soundiug and sanctified name, 
but are determined to mako their presence- 
felt and to make the League a truly demo¬ 
cratic body, such as it professes to be, then 
it is their paramount duty to organise them¬ 
selves .so that they might mould the future 
in accordance with its declared objects and 
not remain content by contributing annually 
to its funds and attendiug its meetings 
regularly only to let the big powers run the 
whole show in their name. 

They must see to it that the power within 
the Vecretariat i.s not monopolised by the 
big iwweis, but is evenly distributed between 
all the states, big and small alike. The 
important posts in the Secretarial must be 
so distributed that the Nationals of all the 
states occupy an almost equal position with 
respect to salary, position, power and 
influence over the Secretariat work of the 
Lengue. If necessary and feasable, some 
of tlie posts might be made tenable for a 
fixed term and may be given by rotation to 
different nationalities. 

The permanent seats within the council 
most be immediately abolished. It is incon¬ 
gruous to all principles applying to democratic 
institutions that any set of members should 
have permanent and irremoveable seats 
within its executive. Such members 
are sure to become organised and 
consequently in a position to rule the 
institution. Thus all the seats in the oonnoil 
must be thrown open to election. The 
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election of one-third of (the total number of 
seats should take place every year and the 
elected- members must continue for three 
years, and after -having served their term 
they must be ineligible to stand again for a 
definite number of years so that every 
member may get a uniform chance of 
serving on the Council. Thus and thus alone 
will every member, big and small, command 
the respect and meet the treatment of 
equality which is due to every member of a 
democratic body. 

Mr. Eambro rightly complained that the 
diplomatic element within the League and 
its council is very strong. Diplomats are 
bound to think in lines of their respective 
countries. They are sure to stand for 
and try for greater power and concessions 
for their own countries without regard to the 
fairness of their claims. It is impossible for 
them to think internationally or to work for 


international weal. As the disputants to a 
litigation cannot form themselves intp a 
committee and honestly and fairly adjudicate 
upon |jheir rights and liablities, so diplomats, 
with narrow nationalistic outlooks, cannot sit 
properly in an international body. Therefore, 
either a dual chamber of persons with an 
international frame of mind, should be formed 
to sit above the Nationalist Chamber (i. e. the 
present League) to inspire, guide, direct and 
correct the Nationalistic leanings of that body, 
or the League should consist of a mixed 
element of delegates who are diplomats, viz, 
engaged in the governance of their countries 
and of persons who will take an international 
view of the problems which come up 
for discussion. Their presence is sure to 
exercise a sobering effect on the nationalists 
and perhaps the work of the League will 
then progress more smoothly and to the 
greater good of the world. 


A SONG OF SPEED 


Bver adoivn the ages. 

However far we go. 

We ham, from history's pages. 

The swift despise the alow. 

And ever leas opt in conveying 
The twenUeth-eenlur^s drift 
Is the ancient Preacher's saying, 

“The race is not to the srmft." 

In days when people walked or rode. 

On highways impatrolled, unchalked,I 
The few who drove or who bestrode 

A horse looked down on those who walked' 
From arrogance (or ignorance) unable 
To appreciate the hare-and-tortoise fable. 


But when the populace began I 
To push the universal bike 
Both rider and pedestrian 

Yieweu the mtruder with dislike. 
Expressing their unmitigated loathing 
For his peculiar posture and his clothing. 


Next came the crucial moment when 
ComVmstion’s dread internal force 
Bestowed the motor-car on men 

And from the high way drove the horse. 
Trebled the swiftness of the cycling million 
And placed the flapper on the deadly pillion. 


The cost of living has come down; 

But, as we gather from the Press, 

Alike in country and in town 

The coat of dying’s growing less. 

For Speed, the modern trafBc-Keaper, checks it. 
Affording us a swift uncostly exit. 


Yet walkeis. ihougli a dwindling crowd, 

By staiisii'-ians quite nnawed. 

Erect, undaunted and unbowed 

Still take their perilous walks abroad, 

Until the day when, legally forbidden. 

The mare of Shanks no longer may be ridden. 

Fhrom Punch. 



The Poet on Unity 

In "Indian Unity”—a small, beantifal poem, 
in The Indian (Singapore)—Rabindranath Tagore 
gives one more illuminating sign of the 
high mission which inspires his poetic sonl. 

When fate at your door is a miser, the world 
becomes blank like a bankrupt; 

When the smile that o’er brimmed the sweet 
month, fades in a corner of the lips; 

When friends close their hearts to your face, 
and hours pass in long lonely nights 

When the time comes to pay your debts, but 
your debtors are one and all absent; 

Then is the season, my poet, to shut your doors 
tight with bolts and bars, 

And weave only words with words and rhymes 
with rhymes. 

When sudden you wake up one morning to find 
your fate kind to you again; 

When the dry river-bed of your fortune fills up 
in unhoped-for showers ; 

Friends are lavishly loving and the enemies 
make truce for the moment; 

Buddy lips blossom in smile, black eyes pass 
stolen glances; 

This is the season, my poet, to make a bonfire 
of your verses ; 

And weave only heart with heart and hand 
with hand. 


Mr. Andrews on Buddhism 

It cannot fail to interest one, and elevate 
one as well,—to know in what light a truly 
Uhristian soul of oiir days views Buddha and 
Buddhism. And this is what is done by 
C. F. Andrews, a true lover of Christ, in his 
lecture at Colombo Y. M. B. A. (reproduced 
by The Maha-Bodhi). 

Mr. C, F. Andrews said that Buddhism was 
never destructive as far as he could see. In every 
country where the movement had spread, whether 
in Siam, Burma, Ceylon, China, Japan, Java or 
elsewhere it had always accepted the tradition 
—it had modified the tradition but it had built 
upon it its own beautiful structure of love and 
oompassion. What seemed to him to be the three 
pre-eminent truths which had sunk into humanity 
through the early Buddhist teachings we-e: Firstly, 
the supreme teaching which might be summed up 
in the word AAimaa—harmlessness to all creatures. 
For the first time humanity saw with clean eyes 
that merely to go on, retaliating and striking back 
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was to be utterly stagnant; hopelessly stationary. 
That was one of humanity’s greatest steps forward 
that was ever known in all huutan history. The 
second great feature could only be summed up 
in the word which Buddhism seemed to have 
peculiarly made its own—eompassioD, universal 
compassion. Out of that returning love for hatred, 
out of that refusal to do violence came something 
even wider. That compassion embraoing not 
humanity but all the timid creatures of the world 
came the third and possibly in. some ways the 
greatest of the new conception of life which came 
from Buddha. That was what he would call 
religious tolerance—the ceasing of religious wars, 
the savage, barbaric wars of one religion against 
another which had disgraced mankiud and defamed 
humanity. The pages of human history before the 
birth of Buddha were drepched with the blood of 
religious wars of extermioation and aanihilation. 
Even in India quite recently thev had had 
those feuds of religion and so in Europe. But 
here from the veiy first Gautama by the miracle 
of liis perspuality, of his compassion, by his per¬ 
fect, all-embracing charity, was able to keep away 
from his followers anything that at all entrenched 
upon what they called iotolerance. They never 
got anything of bigotry, "That is my intrepreta- 
tion of your great treasure” 


Religion and the Peophe 

The people were the object of Bnddha 
and the early Buddhists, thinks Mr. I’. S. 
Vidyarthi in The D. A. V. College Union 
MagnyJne, who finds Zoroastrianism to be 
otherwi,se: 

Let us take the case of Buddhism. Its 
founder was a prince .and if he wiahed he could 
spread . his religion in that position more easily 
than he could do otherwise, but he knew that the 
prim;ely power was not the proper power for the 
propagation of h's faith. He renounced the world 
and became a Sanvasi. He did not look for help 
to the Kings and Rajahs hut he went amongst 
the. peasants, the village folk, the poor and the 
lowly. The result was that thousands and ten 
thoii-ands came in the fold of Buddhism in a 
very short time. The Buddhistic religion flourished 
and became a slate religion. It was at its height 
in the days of Asoka. But soon after the Bbikshus 
became very easo-loving and a burden upon the 
people and when Buddhism ceased to be a state 
religion it began to decline. 

These two instances are sufficient to show that 
the rich people and the Rajaliss are not to be 
depended upon for the propagation of any religion. 
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It 18 amone the middlemen, the peasants and the 
villue folk that the religious martyrs and heroes 
are bom. There are only the poor and the lowly 
arbo can sacrifice their all for the sake of their 
religion.. The strangth of a religious body does 
not lie m its bankers, merchants, landlord and 
ridi people bat it lies in the masses. 

The writer calls on Arya Samajists who 
have so far been busy with the middleclass 
edaoated people to turn to the masses like 
the Sikhs in the last decade. 


As Sikhism Grew 

"Balanced Growth of Sikhism" is again the 
subject on which Prof. Teja Singh of Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, writes in The Young Men 
of India, and notes among others its democratic 
appeal: 

From the stady of the conversions, in the 
time of Gum Nanak and later, we find tliat the 
Pathans, Sayyeds and Shias. whose races had 
been defeated by the MogolB. were more 
prone to accept Sikhism than the Moguls, who 
had too much of the conqueror’s pride to adopt 
the religion of the conquered- The chief complaint 
of Jeliangir against Guru Arjan, as recorded by 
the Emperor himself in his Tauxak was that 
So many of tlie simple minded Hindus, nay. 
many foolish Moslems too, had been fascinate 
by his ways and teachings." The Guru also 
converted many outcastes and men of the lowest 
castM such as Eamdasias or shoe-makers. Guru 
Qobindh Sipgh opened the door of palud or 
equal baptism to all, even to sweepers, 
who for them staunch faith, came to lie called 
Mazhabis or faithfuls. The Mazhabis are 

sometimes- called Ranghretas, a term which 
may be due to the fact that some of them owe 
their origin to Mohammedans of Hangarh clan 
Because of their gallantry in rescuing the mutilated 
Bahadur. Guru Gobind Singh 
galled them Rongrete Guru Ice bete”—"the 

RaMretas, the. Gum’s own sons.” 

Beside making impartial conversions, there were 
other ways too, by which the spirit of Sikhism 
was kert balanced. In the free kitchen, established 
by .the Gurus as a means of levelling down all 
sociftl barri6r8 b&sod upon c&sto or othor pr^judic^^ 
it WM made a rule that all who came lo take food! 
whether Uindus or Mohammedans, must sit in a 
line and eat together, Even Akbar and the 
&]a of Haripur, when they came to see Guru 
same. In order to show 
that those who were born among Mohammedans 
or low;<!a8te Sudras were as acceptable as high- 
class Hindus. Gum Anan included in his Granth 
the compomtions of iLabir, a weaver and Moham- 
* Mohammedan saint; 
Bhiktan, a l^rned Mohammedan ; Sain, a birber • 
Namdev. caliw-pnnter and waherman ; Havdas, a 
shoe-maker; Mardana, whohadbeen a Mohammedan 
drammer and so many bards some of whom 
were Mohamme^ns. The significance of this can 
be best real.ized, if we remember that the whole 
Book containing these compositions is considered 


by the Sikhs to be divine and is held iin greatest 
veneration by them. 


Another Appeal for Unity 

The Vedanta Kesari adds its force to the 
appeal for unity—“A oall for Hindn-Mhslem 
Unity’’—which is being repeated 6y every 
right-thinking organ in the country: 

A learned Mohammedan writer while dilating 
on the Islamic ideals of education has boldly 
stated that Islamic education stands for “the 
principle of the unity of God, of the brotherhood 
of man, the ideal of the humble service of the less 
fortunate brethren, the principle of democracy and. 
above all, the ideal of service of the motherland.” 
•May we not reasonably ask what then is the 
difference between the Hindus and the Mohammed- 
an.s if the former stand also for the very same 
principles ?.From time immemorial the stream of 
Hindu civilisation has rolled down the ages and' 
fertilised many a soil with the springs of its 
universal ideals. The spiritual oneness of 
humanity,—the very basic principle !of demooraoy 
and the brotherhood of man : the recognition of 
the potential divinity of man that lies at the bottom 
of the Hindu ideal of service ; and, above all. the 
realisation of the transcendental nature of the 
Absolute Reality.—are bat some of the splendid' 
contributions of Hindu thought to the stock of 
human knowledge and culture. This cultural 
affinity if properly understood, should furnish a 
permanent basis of synthesis between the apparent¬ 
ly conflicting ideals of the two mighty races of 
the world. In India the destinies of both have 
so inseparably been intertwined with each other 
that they have now no other alternative but to 
work out their common salvation and well-being 
by a joint and co-ordinated activity. 


How to Dry Khadi 

The popular complain against Khadi 
in these rainy days is met in the following 
way by Khadi Patrika. 

How TO Dry Wet Kriaiii Cloths 
During rainy seasons it is a constant question 
with Khadi users how to dry their Khadi clothes 
when washed and wet. To solve this it is sug¬ 
gested that two bamboos instead of one on'y 
should be hung for the purpose, and the dhotar 
or the sari should he so spread on them that its 
middle part as well as both the ends remain 
quite loose and hanging. This makes for easy 
and free passing of air through the wet cloth 
and hastens its drying. In Maharashtra where- 
women use long sarics this is the general custom. 


Juvenile Marriages 

The informative passages that follow, 
reproduced by Ihe Bed Cross from The 
World’s Children, will be read with wide^ 
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interest by us all when the question of 
juvenile marriages is uppermost in our mind. 

The reception by the English Home Secretary 
of women s, deputation urging the raising of the 
statutory minimum ages for marriage has focussed 
publw attention on the fact that in this matter 
the I'nited Kingdom is still among the backward 
nations. It is not generally realised that, as the 
law stands, a gtrl can marry at the age of 12 and 
a boy at M. These minima are survivals of the 
age of puberty as defined by Roman Law, which 
remains the basis of the Common Law of the 
United Kingdom, and thus of many of the Over¬ 
seas Di^inions and of several of the States of 
the D. S. A. Juvenile unions are, however, 
infrequent in this country, and occasionally we 
fiad_ as happened recently at Wellingborough a 
magistrate, exercising his discretion and prohibiting 
the marriage ; but it is only in special circums¬ 
tances, e.g, when parental consent cannot be 
secured —that a magistrate has iuiisdii tion. 

It is said that Richard, Duke of York—who 
with his brother the boy King Edward V, was 
murdered in the Tower of London by their uucle 
Richard III—was married at the age of 6 to Lady 
Anne Mowbray, a child of about the same age. 
Such an example of child marriage is rare—though 
by no means unique-in English history, but the 
law does not recognise such infantile unions. 

In the United States, where a vast and complex 
population intensifies most social problems, the 
number of married children is of substantial 
proportions. The Russell Sage Foundation, which 
conducted an enquiry into the matter, announced 
in 1926 that there were then approximately .'143, 
000 women and girls living in the United States 
who had begun their married lives as child brides 
within the previous 30 years. Of 240 child 
marriages which were made the subject of special 
enquiry, over 23 per cent were celebrated when 
one of the parents was under 14 and in a few 
oases as young as 11. 

India inevitably comes to mind when the 
question of Juvenile marriages is under consideration. 
In many cases (in India) the so-called marriage is 
really in the nature of a betrothal, and under the 
Children’s Protection Bill introduced by Sir Han 
Biujth Oour, immature children would be protected 
against cohabitation even though legally married,. 

The League of Nations Advisory Commission 
for the Protection of Children and Young People 
has been conducting an enquiry into the state 
of the law in various countries, and an attempt 
may be made to bring about some uniformity 
with a minimam age beyond the limits of child¬ 
hood. 

Indian thought has moved before the 
League; but, it remains to be seen how Dr 
Oour’s and Mr. Sarda’s Bills are received by 
the officials—mostly of the United Kingdon 
as they are. 


Beligion and Politics 

The significant speech of Pandit Jawahar 
Lal Nehru at Bombay in which, not unjusti¬ 


fiably, he made pointed attacks* on Hts much 
vaunted claims of a section of ladian 
political leaders that it is the God-ordained 
mission of India to save the world, proTokes 
thoughtful editor of Ijhe Prabuddha Bhd/raia 
to make the following inatruotive comments 
on the thoughts of the new-sohool in Indian 
politics, of whom Jawahar M is the spokes¬ 
men. 

One of the items of their programme is that Inffia 
should be freed from the grip of religion. When 
they say that polilica should be separated from 
religion, they are inielligihle as meaning that 
politics should not be guided by religious opintons. 
by theology. In this sense, it is ((Uite true that 
not only politics, but also economics, social enstoms 
and rules, etc. should be freed from their theolo¬ 
gical bias and made absolntely scientific. 

Instructive and illuminating is the line 
of distinction the writer draws between 
theology and religion in this connection : 

It is extremely desirable that politics, etc., 
should be separated from theology. But they 
must never be separated from real religion. Real 
religion must permeate every sphere of life as far 
as possible land practicable. Of course, religion 
should be conceived in its moat rational and 
uuivarsal form. The aim should not be an attack 
against religion, but the emaocipafion and proper 
development of the so-called secular aspects of 
life. In their enutbueiasm for the separation of 
‘religion’ and politics, they forget this true aim 
and inveigh against religion itself. Politics, 
etc., may be separated from so-called religion 
and yet religion may fulfil all these and 
occupy the highest place in the scheme of 
national life, if only we conceive religion in 
its true impersonal and universal form- Snoh 
a religion can never impede the progress of men, 
on the other hand, advances it. But it must never 
bo understood that religion is to endure throngh 
sufferance. Even if religion were to impede the 
material progress of thp country, we would insist 
on its occupying the paramount position in the 
national aspirations and activities; for India must 
bear witness, as it has ever done in the past, to 
the fact that the spirit is the real man ana its 
realisation the highest and only end of life. 


Place of Jainism in Indian Culture 

Dr. Walther Schubring’s speech, extracts 
of which are supplied by The Jaina Oaxette, 
points to the position of Jaina literature 
in Indian linguistic and cultural research : 

In order to show how deeply the Western 
Indological world is obliged to Jain religion and 
literature, I would like to proceed on a way 
similar to that of Leumann, who stared from Jain 
legend and fiction. The order in which he 
proceeded might be called influenced by Western 
mentality, had not Leumann previously proved 
himself as an anthority in both religion and 
philosophy. For the Enropean manner of becoming 
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arqnainted with a forietrn literatnre is to study 
first the works of dramatists and poets from which 
a Rood deal of the mentality of the people may 
immediately be gathered. So the beginner in 
Sanskrit who wants to read an easier text, meets 
at once with stories from the important Jam 
versions of the famous Pamhatanlra. When he 
has become capable of leading kirua, he will, 
when ioterpretiog Kaliili'Ja'" M-iiini.mi.i. be referred 
by his teacher to ili.> ,i of .Tinasena 

and the Nemidula of Vikrama, which seem Jo 
come so near to the poet’s original work. These 
two works are as is well-known typical for the 
art of using the verses of another poet as a 
supplement to each stanza of one’s own coroposi- 
tion. Further ex8mple,s of master work appear in 
the numerous other katyns and mahabwyas which 
all do honour to the Tirthaukaras and many other 
holy peisona as well as in the stotras. 1 shall 
refer later on to their value as onncerns language 
and metre : here it may be said that their style 
can hardly be siirpnssed For the noble purpose 
of praising the Pet feet and Holy Ones unites the 
highest artifii-inliiy with the pious enthusiasm of 
the poet. To name the one or other of them 
would be rqnal to drawing water from the ocean 
by rneans of a bucket; 1 must contout myself by 
keeping to the types. And so I may briefly say 
that in those forms Jainism not only seeks and 
finds its adequate religious expression, but also 
has, in its chariiras and prabandhas, developed 
typical features which variously enrich the many 
sides of Indian literature. 


The Bains of Hampi 

To 'The Ruins of Hampi,’ K. Raghava- 
cbarynlu invites the attention of all in an 
interesting article in The Quarterly Journal 
of the Andhra Historical Research Society. 

One peculiar feature as regards the i-.-.-ct.-ii.},;. „i 

position of the ancient city is its rmpi. .... 

ID Ihe North. The double row of nmuntains bn 
either side of the narrow and raiiid Tnugabhadra 
formed a natural batrier repelling aggression from 
the North. Another feature in the rums is 
the close intereper^ion of the various temples 
bclopgirg to different religious sects, Jain, Saivite 
and Vaishnavite. The numerous Jain temples 
illustrate the toleiation of diffoient religious faiths 
by the Vijiausgar Kings. In fart, the Jain temples 
seem to date many eentnrles before Krishna Raya 
and we hear of Bukka in Ihe middle of the f ur- 
teenth century squaring up quarrels between Jains 
and Vaishnavites. Besides, Iho visitor finds 
various Nagakals used for serpent worship among 
the ruins which show that kmd of woiship was 
also jn vogue in those days. Many of the temples 
are in ruius and if greater care is not taken the 
woiideilul monuments of ancient culture will 
dis^ipear leaving behind only a mass of stones. 

One other feature is the fine sculpture found 
in alnJost all the temples and specially as has 
been referred to above, in tlie Vitthala and Bara 
Rama Teiniil's The monolithic Btatu.»s of Vira 
Nariihimlia Naudi and Oane.sa and the Stone L'nga 
aie superb in their wild grandeur. Bat one burns 
with indignation to find all the figures in sculp¬ 
ture mutilated to an enormous extent by the 


invaders and their preservation in the present 
form is the least that can be ardently desired by 
us now. 

The wonderful irrigation system and engineer¬ 
ing skill h<s been spoken to by the ohronielers 
Polo and Nuniz. The remains of a stone acquednot 
used to supply water to the baths in the citadel 
can still be seen near the throne platform. I 
cannot bring this short description of the mins 
to a close without observing that they are a 
marvellous sight for the gods to see and that the 
sacred place ought to be a place of Pilgrimage fw 
every patriotic Indian as being the only remain 
of a vast Hindu Empire during the medieval 
period. 


Dharanidasi, a Hindi Poet 

Mr. Anathnath Bo.se of Viswabbarati, who ia 
a keen student of the songs and poems of 
the mediaeval mystics of India, notes the 
fcllowipg characteristics in 'Dharanidasa, a 
Hindi poet of the seventeenth century,’ in 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. 

Like Kabir Dharanidasa did not believe in ido¬ 
latry. Says he— 

^ nil, qil STftl ffSTR II 

Very often we come across such sentiments in 
his writings. But with a strange irony of fate 
an image of Krishna is to-day worshipped in the 
mntha which goes by the name of Dharanidasa. 
The present incumbent of the gadi. Mahant 
Harinandandasa while asserting the non-idolatrous 
character of Dharani’s teachings tried to explain 
away the presence of the image but to the present 
writer his reasons did not seem to be very con¬ 
vincing, Bat this is not a solitary instanoe of 
such a phenomenon; the religions history of 
India beginning from the days of Buddhism is 
replete with such instances. 

Dharanidasa did not distinguish between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans; to him they were 
ali equal, and their methods of worship, thongh 
apparently conflicting, led but to the same floal 
goal, it does not matter by what name you 
designate it, by Kama or Rahim. 

JIB I 

^ 5tfT 3-5^1 BRIII 

And Dharanidasa was not the solitary soul 
iu this track of mystical contemplation in 
that age. 


Truth in Literature 

J. C. Molony’s remarks in ‘Truth in Art 
and Life’ in Ihe Indian Review are, it must 
be admitted, neither too early tor Indian 
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litteratmn of the day nor too wide of the 
mark for them* 

Old Domas, if he wrote shamet wlv. at any 
rate made no pretence of writintt otherwise : he 
did not sndflrest that by hia decidedly “warm” 
rassaftes, he wished’ to eonvey a moral lesson. 
The sensnality or seicnality of the modern novel 
masgnersdes as a desire to speak naked truth, 
but is quite palpably used as a bait to attract the 
prjirient buyer. A modern hook will scarcely sell 
unless it toys with the intimate relations of the 
sexes: and sex is either plastered over the 
pictnre. or thrust into passages wherewith it has 
no logical or artistic concern. India has recently 
been perturbed by an sttaok on Indian morality. 
I do not assert that Indian morality is perfect or 
nnattackable but the underlying motive of this 
attaek was snipmed np for me by a critic e.ynically, 
and I fancy not untruthfully, bv the words, “it is 
for fhe delectation of the American virein.” 

So much is criticism of Art by others and by 
myself. In my opinion the critic, no less th m 
the creative artist, must work with an abiding 
recognition of a Law without him. He must 
give reasons impersonal as well as personal for 
his praise or blame, such reasons will not 
nece.ssarily copyinco any particular man. but they 
should he intelligitile to the msjorily of men. 
The critic, who through a cloud of verbiage 
merely fmnveys the fact that .a thing nleasps or 
displeases him personally, is a critic “bolted”, run 
to intellectual seed Wholly to substitute subjec- 
tive for objective standards is to establish tyranny 
or anarchy. Tyranny and anarchy are stupid 
things, things not worlli the (rouble of 
establisiiing. 


A Message to the Young 


The high note of idealistic dedication of 
oneself for Ihe highest cause is sounded by 
T. L. Vaswani in The Scholar in bis ‘Message 
to the Toopg.’ 

Be creatiye, not imitative. 

The paths^ of achievement aj'e not the easy 
paths of imitation. t, , j i 

Look not to Russia nor Italy nor Kngland for 
the needed to make India new. 

Learn of the experiences of every nation ; follow 


none ; 

Be not conies ! Be yourselves 1 
Each nation must obey the law of evolution 
immanent in its own genius and ideals, 
Iii,;i.,ii..t. b. self-suppression. Freedom is self- 

\i ill/ f ifli 

India must be Hei-solf. Her own self. 

No Russian socialism, no British indnstrialisra, 
no Western cnit . of aggressiveness or 
expieiiati.-.p will give India what she is 
seeking through her deep uurest. 

She has a world mission ! . , • . 

Therefore, I ask .you to listen to the voices of 
your prophets and rishis 1 . 

And in the strength at once of the ancient 
wisdom and modern science, rebuild India 
into a nation of the strong, a nation of the 
Free 1 

Will our Youth Movement heroes hearken ? 


Milk as a Dirink 

Drink more milk, is one of the useful pieoes 
of advice from Prohibition, whioh says : 

The Ministry of Agriculture in Great Rritain 
are lanohing a drink more milk‘ eampaiga. It 
sufficiently supported as much as £100.0911 may be 
spent to secure permanent results. The people of 
Eugland, it has been found, drink lees milk than 
those of other countries. While in America the 
children are given a pint per head per day and 
the average is not much less in Norway, Sweden, 
Deumark and Switzerland, British children get 
barely a third of a pint per day. Tests have proved 
that those brought up on an extra pint of milk a 
day have giined nearly 7 Ihs. and grown nearly 
2’h inches in the year, while those without milk 
only gamed 3’A lb,s. and grew onjy !*/< inches. 
Not only do health giving and sustaioiiig qualities 
recomend to ‘drink more milk’ campaign but for 
the hoai fit of home industries, the farmer and 
his cows and heifers and the increasing difficulties 
created by foreign coinpetiiion all suggest the 
wisdom of the new o mpaign. Hritaio will soon 
follow India in the true appreciation of “Mother 
cow.’ 

It may bo adJod that the devoted sons 
of ‘mother cow’ in India seldom get pure 
milk or eiifflcienf milk lo drink. 


Mental Life of the Europeans in India 

II. C. Meukel, M. D. thus begins his 
article on ‘Montnl Hygiene among Europeans 
in India’ in Ihe Oriental Walehman ; 

During the recent session of the Far Eastern 
Assotiatiun of Tropical Medicine, held in Calcutta, 
a paper was road by Colonel Berkeley-Hill of 
Ranchi, dealing with the above subject. 

Colonel Berkeley-Hill drew attention to the 
fact that iCuropeans residing in tropical countries 
frequently develop a variety of mental ahnorraa- 
jities. Among those particularly noticeable are 
irritability manifested over slightest onoasions: 
uncontrollable temper; lowetj^d moral oonscioiisness; 
anxiety; stressed religious sentiments on certain 
poims; strong mental sex urge; and a variety of 
other mental aberrations. Ii. require.s only a casual 
observer to recoguize the exient of these mental 
phases .among Europeans residing ih India. 


Baroda’s Annual Progress 

British India may note the following 
instinctive review of Baroda’s Dowan regard¬ 
ing ‘Baroda’s Progre.ss in Education’ (produced 
in Tlte Feudatory and Zemindari India,) 
and may consult its own record tor the 
year for purpose of comparison: 

Considering the number of villages and towns 
in the State, it can be said that on an average 
there is one institution per every town and 
village. 
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Approximately fixing 15 per cent, of the male 
popaUtiOD as the average number of boys of 
8(^ool-going age the number of btn^s on lAe roll 

S ivea a percentage of 89'4 as mmnst 88'5 of the 
tst year. Taking 12 per cent as the average 
DumbM of girls of school-going age, the percentage 
of girls at school comes to 56‘6 as against 651 of 
the previous year. 

There were 229 »:hools for the Antyajas 
(untouchables), of which four were for girls. 
These were attended by 9,520 students. Besides 
these, 4763 Antyma diildren attended the ordinary 
Gnirati schools. Untouchability is losing its hold 
as is evinced by the fact that high class Hindus 
are coming forward to work as teachers and 
inspecors for the Antyaja schools. There were 
four Antyaja boarding houses at Baroda, Amreli 
Patan and Navsari giving shelter and education 
to 137 students. 

There were 46 town and district libraries and 
655 village libraries and 144 reading rooms during 
the year under report. The various branches of 
of the Library Department such as Travelling 
Libraries, Children’s Library, Ladies’ Library and 
■VisHal Instruction Branch appear to have carried 
their work satisfactorily. 


An Indian Iron Works 

Sir P. C. Ray blesses the Mysore Iron 
Works (in the Mysore Economic Jourtial) —an 
Indian enterprise out and out in one of the 
Indian States. The Works truly deserves his 
blessing, as the following will show. 

The Mysore Iron Works is in many respscts 
unione of its kind in India. Apart from the 
protl'i''tion of pig-iron which is the main product 
it incidentally turns out large quantities of 
wood distillation products, viz., wood alcohol 
(methyl alcohol) methyl acetone, acetates, creosotes 
and pitch. For the recovery of these products, 
it has the biggest and most up-to-date plants. 
In a pioneering indnstry of this nature, it would 
be idle to look for immediate profits. Take the 
history of Bengal Iron Works or the Tata Iron 
Works. Both of these had to contend with 
immense and insuperaMe difficulties in the initial 
stages and even now the latter has been getting 
large bounties from the State directly or in¬ 
directly. 

It 18 gratifying to note that the staff has 
been Indianised from top to bottom. The 
saying goes "The hour makes the man.’ 
I feel confident that the heads of the 
several departments who have been entrusted 
with the responsibilities will give a good account 
of themselves. 


Rates and Deyelopment of 
Indian Railways 

Mr. S. C. Gbose, with his long-standing 
and thorongh knowledge of Indian Railways, 
puts forth in The Calcutta Review some hard 
and sonnd reasoning on the Rates and 


Development of the Indian Railways with the 
following observations to support him. 

The fact that the Capital at charge of the 
East Indian Railway amounts to nearly 134’/t 
crores of rupees and that the nett wrnings vary 
between 7 and 8 crores of rupees (which makes 
this Railway the greatest contributor both to the 
Railway revenues, and thus partly also to the 
General revenues of the Government) may aftora 
an impression that the Railway is at the height 
of its development and that nothing further 
could be done to stimulate its traffic and eamingB, 
but the mere fact that the dividend paid by the 
Bast Indian Railway went down by 1 p. o. in 
1926-27 and that the Capital expenditure went up 
by 5'ft crores of rupees in one year (partly on 
new constructions) would alone tend to correct 
such an impression. 

Moreover, when it is remembered that the 
Railway pisses through fertile lands, traverses 
areas which are populons, touches important towns 
and places of pilgrimage in Northern India, and 
that inspite of these facts and comparatively low 
working expenses the percentage of nett return 
on Capital outlay over the East Indian Railway 
amounted to leas than 6 p. c. against 7 p. o. in 
toe case of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, there can no longer remain any doubt 
as to the ability of the East Indian Railway to 
progress farther with the development of its 
traffic. 


Land Situation in India 

The Linlithgow report is before the public 
and agrarian questions are more or less 
arresting the attention of all. In the following 
contribution Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee 
reviews the general land situation in India 
under the caption ‘Agrarian Unsettlement’ in 
the Indian Journal of Economics. 

As in all agricultural countries, so in India 
toe problems of the land are the most significant 
of national questions. The standard of living of 
toe Indian peasant cannot rise until a change in 
toe land system supplies the essential economic 
basis of more efficient peasant farming. Neither 
scientific agriculture nor co-operation can make 
much headway unless we reform the land system, 
now so serious a handicap to the prosperity of 
the small farmers. In many parts of India the 
peasant is unable under existing land settle¬ 
ment to make his occupation profitable. Indebted¬ 
ness weighs him down to an extent difficult for 
him to overcome at prevailing rates of interest with 
his limited holding and uncertain tenure: while 
the rate at which holdings are being transferred to 
the non-agricultnral classes is indicative of a 
difficult situation. The inefficient system of agri- 
('.uiture that prevails, indeed, is connected leas 
with tillage practice than with forms of tenure 
now overshadowing the ancient peasant proprietor¬ 
ship which formerly enjoyed the protection of 
the village communities. 

The disrilption of the village oommunlties 
everywhere has spelled agricultural decline. The 
disuse ofequitable regulationsas regards meadows. 
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pastiirecrroaDda, taalcs, and irrig’ation-chanoelB, 
and tbe dispersion of the supply of free labour 
for common anrieultural tasks which formerly 
was facilitated by the associated life of the village 
communities, has weakened the rural economy 
to an extent which neither new habits inculcated 
by education nor the conventional measures of the 
Government can cure. But peasant proprietorship 
has been weakened not merely by the loss of the 
traditions of social and agrricuttaral co-operation ; it 
also has been working its own decay by minute 
fragmentation where there exists no check of a 
(ollective iii|3aroenary community. 


Settlers in Malaya 

Malayan Miscellany has from Pro Pafria 
an analysis of the causes which contribute 
to the flourishing of the Chinese settlers 
in Malay while Jaffnese fail there. 

Let us compare a typical Chinese and a 
Jaffnese youth starting in life in Malaya under 
almost identical conditions, and perhaps we may 
gain some insight into the mental outlook of each 
and in some measure understand the cause of 
our total failure compared to the Chinese. As 
soon as the Jaffnese youth gets a salaried appoint¬ 
ment he starts saving with a feverish liaste and 
remits home the major portion of his monthly 
pittance—not, mind you for the support of his old 
and decript parents or for the education of his 
near kindred (for in these things there is bound 
to be a limit) but wiUi the obiect of building in 
time a palatial (?) house that is of no earthly use 
to anybody, and buying extensive areas of unprofit¬ 
able land at uneconomic prices and incidentally 
by forcing up land values turn worthy farmers 
in his poor village into landless vagabonds. He 
spends a small fortune on his wedding celebrations, 
and finally w'hen the time comes for retirement 
he hastens back home to burry himself in his 
village, amply content to be the lion” among the 
“Jackals” of his humble village! The Chinese 
youth has a supreme centempt of all clerical work. 
Government service with all its petty restrictions 
is anathema to him and if he takes to it, it is 
because owing to proverty and consequent lack 
of capital he has no choice in the matter. He 
however quickly saves up sufficient to make him 
independent of Government employment and when 
he thinks he has enough capital he regains and 
starts a small commercial undertaking or 
joins his friends cr relations in a planting or 
business venture, puts his money into anything, 
in fact, that will bring him a quicker and hand¬ 
some return on his hard-earned oaptial—and almost 
as a matter of course he succeeds. In a few years 
more he is a lowkay, a power in the land of his 
adoption. Or us let suppose that he is more cautious 
and works on till he is due for pension: by that 
time he would find the judicious. investments out 
of his monthly earnings bringing in a decent 
income. Abstaming from all useless ostentation 
he carefully husbands his resources and lays the 
fonedations of a sound and profitable undertakmg 
for his sons to take over and exfand instead, of 
their having to become, in their turn, despised 
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quill-drivers or briefless banisters or similar 
burdens on society. 

The lesson should not be lost oa fudiaa. 
settlers who leave India for other laads. 


Ezclnsion of Orientals From 
Western Lands 

Ihe National Christian Council Beview 
reports the following: 

At tbe Kansas Methodist Conference, on the 
motion of Dr. E. Stanley Jones (who. we observe, 
has decided that he shall not become a Bishop, 
but shall continue to travel by the Indian Road 
with those whose hearts are seeking Christ, a 
resolution was passed, approving restricted immi¬ 
gration, but demanding the application of this 
policy to all nations on a quota basis. Tbe resolu¬ 
tion describes the exclusion of Orientals as 
'invidious, un-American and un-Christian,’ and 
the acquiscence of Christians in such treatment 
as ‘a negation of the spirit of Christ and the 
claims of universal brotherhood, to proclaim which 
missionaries of our Church are sent to these 
countries.’ Another injustice to Orienials is 
denounced in a resolution passed by the Adminis¬ 
trative Committee of the Federal Council of 
Chnrches of America. This resolution endorses an 
appeal, made by a number of American missionaries 
in India, against the injustice done to naturalised 
American citizens of Bist Indian ancestry who 
have been deprived of their citizenship. This 
action, as well as the present immigration law, 
the appeal declares, ‘is an outstanding national 
wrong which has done incalculable injury to 
America’s moral influence in India and the 
East.’ 


A Brave Postman 

Labour, the mouth-piece of the postal 
employees, recounts thp following brave 
account of a brave postman. 

“At about 2-30 a. m. on the 23rd May, 1928, a 
daring case of mail robbery took place on the 
platform of the Bhabda Railwa.iai station in the 
district of M'lrshidaliad. The dacoits. four in 
number, were following the postman Rajballabh 
Hazra of the Bhabda Post Office while he was 
coming with two mailbags on his shoulder, receiv«l 
from the E.—3. out section, towards the passeimer 
shed to deposit them in the mail-chest. The 
Assistant Station Master who was present on the 
spot took them for passengers and demanded 
tickets from them who bluntly refused to produce 
tickets and one of them, all on a sudden, 
snatched me of the two mailbags from tiie 
postman. The brave and loyal postman without 
any loss of time, firmly caught hold of the dacoit 
and felled him down on the ground and tried 
to recover the robbed mailbags but another man 
came, to the rescue of his associate and benn to 
mercilessly beat the postman with a bamboo 
hthi and transferred the robbed mailbag to the 
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other two men of the The postman fought 
coorageotiBly with bis assailants for full 20 
minutes and cried aloud for help all the time. 
The. railway staff were apparently too much 
raaic-strnc'k to come to the rescue of the postman. 
The ducoit finding it too difficult to disengage 
himself from the deadly grip of the postman, 
threw, off the doth which he was wearing and 
fled in state of nudity. The postman saved the 
other bag and snatched the cloth and lathi of the 
dacmit. He was profusely bleeding on the head 
while the etation staff came to him. He was 
immediately removed to the Berhampore Sadder 
Hospitai where he is progressing well. The 
postman has, indeed, maintained the glorious 
tradition d the loyalty of the subordinate postal 
-employees and fought alone against heavy odds 
at the risk of his own dear life. 


Admisssion in the Medical Colleges 

The following observations by 'The Calcutta 
Medical Oaxette containing valuable sugges¬ 
tions for the University authorities on the 
above now when thousands of students 
knock at the College-doors (most of them 
come back in despair) will be read with 
interest and attention ; 

A large number of students who have passed 
the Intermediate in Science Examination will seek 
admission in either of the two Medical Colleges 
in Bengal. There are admission Committees in 
both the Colleges and their task is very difficult. 
Mere success in the I.Sc. Examination is not the 
only criterion to go by. Personal interview enable 
the Committees to reject easily the physically 
unfit candidates. General knowledge, smartness, 
intelligence, power to grasp questions and ability 
to talk in good English are seen to. Yet it cannot 
say that the method of selection is above criticism. 
The Committees of the two Colleges have tried 
every possible means to arrive at the ccriect 
solution and they have not yet succeeded. 

In some of the Indian Universities the course of 
Medical studies extends over five years ooly. The 
Calcutta University in its great wisdom, would 
not accept the five years course. Although the 
Calcutta University followed the advice of the 
General Medical Council in many other matters, 
they did not see their way to allow medical 
students to finish their scientific studies before 
entering into their medical studies. What newer 
Universities in India found possible and practica¬ 
ble, the Calcutta University did not, namely, to 
have an Intermediate Examination in Physics. 
Chemistry and Biolcgy. The argument put 
forward by some, was that there are no facilities 
in any college affiliated to the Calcutta University 
for the teaching of Zoology, up to the I Sc, stand¬ 
ard. Had the regulation of the Caicntta University 
been such that the scientific subjects must be 


passed before a student enters ipto a medical 
college, classes in Zoology would surely have been 
started and the University would have as. a con¬ 
sequential measure, had an Intermediate in 
Science Medical Examination started- 

The olijection raised to having an Intermediate 
in Science Medical Examination is that the 
sut>j 0 cts of Physios and Chemistry could not be 
taught in a Science College by professors who 
will not necessarily know the needs of medical 
students. Curiously enough with the knowledge 
and permission of the Calcutta University only 
the professor of Chemistry in the Medical College, 
Bengal, is a medical man, the Professor of Physics 
in that College and the Professor of Physios and 
Chemistry in the Carmichael Medical College are 
all laymen. How can these three professore 
know the needs of medical students ? If there is 
to be an innovation, imaginary difficulties are 
raised. 

To revert to our original point, namely, the 
diffiaulty of selection of candidate.s for admission 
into the Medical Colleges, we are strongly of 
opinion that if this Intermediate in Science 
Medical Examination were started by the Calcutta 
University, practically the whole difflcnlty would 
hav« been solved. After the examination of the 
physioally unfit by personal interview the candi¬ 
dates could be admitted on the results of this 
examination. 

There is yet time for the Calcutta University 
to thiok over this difficulty and by altering its 
regulation reduce the coarse of medical studies by 
one year, 


Vernaculars and Universities 

Mr. Gnpal Haidar in pleading in the 
weekly Welfare for an early introduction 
of the vernacular as medium of instructioD 
concludes with this well-reasoned suggestion 
which we invite our Senatorss and Syndics 
to take note of : 

We do not want to abolish English alto¬ 
gether from our .schools or colleges. As matters 
stand, we believe it has to be retained for some 
time at least, if not for all time, as a compulsory 
subject in which a competent knowledge should be 
demandei of all who go in for secondary education. 
But. all the same, we want and pray for a quicker 
life in our vernaculars which alone we should 
make it a point to serve while we should make 
English serve ns in affiliating ourselves with the 
world of thought outride. And, in every Indian 
University a competent knowledge of the particular 
vernacular of the province should be demanded of 
all its scholars without exception who are 
permanent or hahjtnat residents of the provinca 
Thus Caicntta University should make Bengalis, 
non-Bengali Indians, Aogin-Iiiiliaiis lU'd E'lropeuns 
sit sit for an examinatiun m B< rignli Tiup can be 
relaxed only in the case of those foreign scholars 
from abroad who come for research work. 



Beligion &s Inner Experience 

In an intensely sincere article of Mr, 
Doremus Scudder on ‘A Quest of Human 
Brothers’ in The World Tomorrotp, we fiad 
the elevatiofi and illuminating thoughts 
that the writer gleaned from Rabindranath 
Tagore’s rich and sacred storehouse of 
experience. 

An afternoon with Dr. Tagore at his Ashram 
gave opportunity for rare interchange of experie¬ 
nce. “We Indians meet God in nature as Love 
and Joy rather than as law. We have something 
in our Indian mentality which I may call a 
Universe consciousness or cosmic feeling. If we 
have not a feeling of Kinship with nature we 
lose something very vital. The Universe, this 
earth, sky, star, all come from One, Central 
Creative Personality and this same creative will 
has its manifestation in our own consciousness: 
hence there issues this sense of relationship 
between the inner self and the outer world. 
I believe that Jesus reached brotherhood through 
fatherhood and that this has done great good and 
has begotten humanitarianism. Yet we find men 
who do not get to God though they may be great 
lovers of men. Religion cannot be taught. Teaching 
about religion is not teaching religion Religion 
must be imparted from Spirit to Spirit.” With 
reference to the barring of religious teaching from 
schools by Russia, Turkey and Mexico, Dr. Tagore 
added “I believe in this course myself. We teach 
no creed or faith in our school- The danger in 
so-called religious teaching lies in its effect upon 
those who follow the majority. As religion is an 
inner experience each must find his religion for 
himself and give no particular name to his find. 
As each one chooses his own line of development, 
so each man has power to grow himself into his 
own peculiar personality I do not believe in the 
herding spirit in religion.” I have given this con¬ 
versation somewhat at length and without the 
questions which drew it out because it is so full 
of the modern spirit. 

India, the writer noticed, responded to 
the idea of brotherhood, but distrusted 
Christianity. 


Six Gateways to Happiness 

Bbikku Dhammaloka counts in a sermon 
reproduced in the British Buddhist these six 

26-11 


gateways to the City of Success where and 
where alone we can find Happiness. 

1. The first of these is health. 

2. Having entered through (he first gate¬ 
way, we next come across the second, which 
presents itself in the form of good and pleasant 
manners. To know how to conduct oneself in 
society is really a great advantage in life, 

. 3. The third gate-way that we have to cross 
IS the responsiveness to good advice. 

4. Learning is the forth gate-way to Success. 

. 5. The fifth portal whii.h leads to Success 
IS righteous life. 

. 6. Strenuous endeavour, unyielding effort, 
IS the si.xth gate-way to Success. 


Chinese Situation affects Christianity 
in China 

The deep distrust of Christianity all 
through India, which pained a writer in the 
World Tonwrroiv is reflected everywhere in 
the East, more so in China, where the 
Christianity of ‘Christian Generals’ make them 
bitter enemies of the Christian Powers. F. H. 
Hawkins thus notes in The International 
Revieiv of Missions the discouraging con¬ 
ditions in the working of the Christian 
ministry there. 

The factor in the present situation which 
has depressed me most is the serious dearth 
of students in the theological collegea,. and 
the short supply of oandidates for the Christian 
ministry. This state of affairs seems to be 
almost universal and to affeeft* the work of 
all the missions and Churohes. In Yenohmg 
University there were four candidates only for 
the fall theolegical course, with about double that 
number of professors to teach them. It is true 
tlmt there was an elementary ‘short-cut’ course 
for candidates for the position of preacher, but 
the theological faculty of the University does not 
exist to give this type of training. Even 
sadder is the fact that of the theological students 
at Yenching who have reoraatly graduated scarcely 
one is in the ministry of the Church. Many of 
the graduates are diverted to better paid secre¬ 
tarial posts in the Y. M. C. A. and other national 
organizations. In the theological school of the 
Shantung Christian University at Tsinan there 
were thirty-four students, me same number as 
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daring the previous year. In the Union Theolwrical 
College in Canton there waa » considerable failmg 
off in tile nnmbei' of stndents. 

Ontside the theological colleges the problem 
waa even more acute. A bishop of a large diooesb 
told me that after he had oniained a deacon as 
pnest a few weeks later he did not see in the 
whole of his diocese a single Chinese who seemed 
suitable for the priesthood. He deplored the 
fact that the supply of potential Chinese bishops 
m,the Anglican Church in China was almost non¬ 
existent, and said that after the consecration of a 
Chinese assistant bishop which was shortly 'to 
take place, he had no idea where the next 
Chinese bishop was coming from. This depressing 
prognosis was confirmed by other bishops, and 
the outlook in the matter of finding candidates 
for Orders in the Church of England is indeed 
gloomy. 


Morning At Gandhi’s Asram 

Morning is heralded in at Gandhi’s 
Asrama—writes Krishna Das in Unity— 
amid ringing of bells and deep notes of music 
calling the inmates to this prayer : 

• "This morning I worship the great being who 
IS beyond the rerca of Mind and speech, by whose 
favor the Eternal sound receives its primal energy, 
to whom the Vedas point by the words, “No‘ this : 
not this’ : who is the great Lord whom all guards 
bow this in neverence ; who is the self-existent 
(unereate) Immutable and primal being ” 

i^en follow songs of praise in salutation to 
the Earth, to Saraswati, to the Guru, to Vishnn, 
and to Siva. 'Then, the devotee places at the 
Lotns feet of his Lord the yearnings of his heart 
in the following terms : “I yearn not for earth, 
nor heaven nor even freedom from rebirth, but 
my heart’s yearning is to relieve the woes of 
snffering humanity. May the peoples be happy ! 
May the mlers of the earth following the path of 
rightMusness protect their peoples ! May good ever 
attend the Cows and the Brahman ! May the 
whole world be happy !” 


Tenths’ Comiog of Age 

‘Youths’ ^oming of Age’, an article 
in the same journal, may supply our Youth 
Movement enthusiasts with abiding thoughts. 

The Youth Movement is the independent self- 
assertion of youth in the actual life of today. 

It is youthful life claiming its own. It is youth’s 
coming of age. No longer contented with a shadow 
existence it was reduoed to, youth steps into life 
with on emphasis of its own. 

What is the part youth can play in “real” life ? 

Jost study the activities of the various Youth 
Movement groups. In China they carry on the 
crusade for (he education of the masses, and for the 
(Jevelopment ef a unified and free nation. In Earope 
they make their expenments in individual, sexual 
and social living. They bring about intmational 


rapproc-hemeut and work with raoyements for 
eipauBiic and social regeneration. At mmifM as 
life are their aetivitm. 

This is what we want life to be like (they say) 
More sincerity, less evasion ; more naturamess, 
less sophistry ; more childlikeuess less oyniciam ; 
more group action, less particularism ; more 
justice, less self-interest. 


A Communist Schoolboy’ 

Robert Littell in the ‘Diary of a Com¬ 
munist Schoolboy’ in The New Republic 
(Juno 20) brings home to all the thoughts 
and ideas that work within the mind of 
the future generations of Russia; 

He (Kostya) wants to change his name 
to Vladlen—the first syllables of Lenin’s names. 
He doesn’t dance—“if one did, where would our 
ideology come in”—and he believes that ‘‘proletarian 
consciousness” forbids being too friendly with the 
girls, but does not act on his belief. There are 
midnight hooch and petting parties, where dreadful 
things happen, and sex, often in a crude form, is 
always in the background. One of the teachers 
tells him that in the old schools “the use of 
obscene language was a form of protest,” but that 
“you, on the other hand, have nothing to protest 
against.” Anonymous newspapers are constantly 
appearing, and posted on the walls of the school, 
with satirical articles or long discussions of “the 
purpose of life” or “can girls and boys bo friends ?” 
Other newspapers, full of smut, circulate secretly. 
At a meeting of the committee of the factory in 
which Kostya will probably work when he leaves 
school, a girl asks that funds be given her for an 
abortion. After a long argument, this demand is 
turned down. 

One boy insists that the election of a chairman 
at meetings is a “bourgeois prejudice.” Kostya 
thinks that suicide and sitting next to girls is 
“intellectnalism.” The meetings of the Communist 
Unit are “so dull that no one outside the party 
ever a'lends them.” When the school performs 
“Hamlet.” Kostya, who would have preferred 
"something with barricades and revolutionary 
fights,” remarks that “Hamlet isn’t a brainless 
fellow, in spite of his bourgeois origin.” 


Egypt and Britain 

Unhappy Egypt attracts considerable 
attention in the pages of the same journal 
(May 30) when Dr. H. N. Brailsford takes 
a survey of her position arising from the 
rejection of the British treaty offered by 
Chamberlain. 

By one of those pathetic tricks with words 
in which only dilomatists indulge, tbe draft 
treaty declared that the presence of a British 
garrison on Egyptian soil is not to have the 
character of an occupation. But the blunt demand 
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was oontlnued that Great Britain shall “have the 
risht to maintain on Sayptain territory snoh 
armed forces as the British eoTemment considers 
necessary for the protection of the lines of oom- 
mnnioation of the British Empire.” 

The events which have followed th.> ivj* iioa 
of the treaty are hardly calculated to nMimiln the 
Bsrvptians to the ooonpation. On the plea that 
oertiun measures recently before the Assembly 
endangered foreign residents, the British Resident 
was instruoted to impose his veto. One of them 
extended the very limited right of public meeting 
which prevails at present. Another substitutes 
elected for nominated persons as headmen of 
villt^es. The Egyptians, as they witness this 
cynical mockery of their nominal independence, 
may indeed reflect that it is inconvenient to incur 
the displeasure of Downing Street But they will 
also draw the moral that, while a foreign g,irrison 
remains in Cairo, they will always be subject to 
such attentions. 

To crown all Independent Egypt has now 
lost her own Parliament by an autocratic 
fiat of her ruler. 


Aveiagre Man no Devotee of the 
War God 

f’eace relies on the average man—The Main 
Street, who, as the speakers said in American 
Peace Society’s Centenary—does not know its 
grim meaning as yet. Literary Digest. 
June 2 quotes some such opinions. 

“If it can be proved to a man that if his country 
goes to war for any issue short of its absolute 
liberty of action at home, and in defense of that 
liberty, he will in future stand a very good chance 
of being bombed in his home ; if we can show him 
that even tho his country may be victorious, he 
will certainly have his taxes increased by 200, 
.loo, 400 or .'>00 per cent.; if we can make it clear 
to him that for the sake of some issue to which 
he is prol)ablyan entire stianger ha risks having to 
give up that new Ford next month, or, even worse 
that he may very probably be thrown out of work, 
as has been the fate of millions in Europe after 
the last war; then perhaps he may find war less 
pleasingly dramatic and may bestir himself to 
see that as a means of settling disputes between 
nations, it is better abandoned.” 

“It is Main Street which in last anlysis controls 
the making or the preventing of wars nowadays, 
and war is gradually becoming the subject of Mam 
Street’s most bitter hatred. It is this changing 
feeling of Main Street toward war, a feeling which 
is esprest in the whispers to which ambassador 
Claudel refers, which gives us ground for hope 
that not all the efforts which are being made to 
outlaw war, to makd it less bloody and of less 
frequent ooourrenoe, will be in vain. As Mam 
Streets go to day. so go the governmente of the 
nations In which they are sitcwted.. And klain 
SttMt, it is impossible to doubt is going against 
war as it never has gone before. 


Why the Sea is Salt 

The old but interesting question is 
answered thus in Current Scienee, (repro¬ 
duced by The Literary Digest^ June 9.) by 
Dr. B. G. Zies. 

“He attributed some of the cblorin content of 
the oceans to the outpourings of hydrochloric 
acid gases from fumarolic areas, such as the 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes in Alaska. The 
bydroobloric acid gases change to salt in contact 
with sodium mineral content of the rooks and 
water, just as the acid contents of the stomach 
produce salt when they come in contact with 
soda or baking-powder. These minor volcanoes 
and other eruptions also belch forth, considerable 
quantities of hydrofluoric acid gas. This is the acid 
that will etch glass. To it is due lliinrin content 
of the sea. Recently the sea was discxivereJ to fie 
a veritable mine of tluorin, and a Ifi'aiiog (hemical 
from the seawater.'Dr. Zies declared that so much 
lluorin is sent down to the sea that some unknown 
chemical mechanism must be at work to preci¬ 
pitate most of it to the submarine rock floor.” 


Where Science Ends 

The voice of Alfred Noyes rises into the 
musical chant of a mystic as he turns from 
science with gas and gunpowder to visions 
he has caught, which science must fail to 
define (quoted in The Literary Digest, June 
16, from London Spectator ): 

The highest that we know here—indeed, the 
only reality of which we have immediate knowledge 
—is that of personality. Science claims that 
human personality is more and more eontrollmg 
nature. Supreme personality, we may therefore 
suppose, would have supreme control in every 
detail. The Highest Reality of all, in which all 
the explanations reside, if the human intellect 
were capable of disenveriug them, cannot l>e 
less than personal. We cannot identify God with 
a universe in which nothing is self-sufficient, 
or its own explanation. Behind all these contingent 
shadow-shows we are driven at last by inexorable 
logic to that which is its own explanation, and 
is sufficient to itself and all that it has produced. 
When we ask what the attributes of that Being 
must be, we are foro^ to believe that they are 
above reason and beyond nature as it is known 
to science. What is this, after all, but the super¬ 
natural Maker of heaven and the earth, and of 
all things visible and invisible, of whom tho 
Niceue Creed tells us, and whom St Augustine 
found, not in the discourses of the J*lafoni8ts, but 
in the voice of the Supreme Personality, infinite in 
rfeotion, speaking to what was highest in 
i own personality, and saying, ‘Come nnto 
016 ^ ? 

“It is when science tons her face in this 
ascending direction that she wears the impassiond 
expression which is noetry, reflects in her_ face 
file glory of the divine center of the universe 
and cries, wjth Pasteur, ‘0 salutaris hostia.” 
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A Eew ludastrjr Emerges 


In the Pacific World Commerce we learn of 
a new industry—airplane industry—emerg¬ 
ing in which the New World will have the 
greatest share. 


The airplane in dustry has finally emerged 
from the e x peri menial period into an era 
of big and ratiidiy growing business. The 
day is gone when the main question y^as 
whether the machine would fly, or whether 
it was safe, once it got off the ground. Nowadays, 
big business is asking questions about cost of 
operation, cost of maintenance, carrying capacity 
and yarions other items as to just bow and when 
they can fit this new and better mode of transpor¬ 
tation in with other existing facilities, and they 
are surprised at the ease with which they can 
make use of the airplane and the airplane service 
to speed up business. 

As the industry stands now, it is not a question 
of getting more orders, but toflll the orders now on 
hand, for survey of the situation shows that all 
airplane factories are working at full capacity, 
but are still unable to deliver orders. 


In the world’s market India has had little 
share in any industry, new or old, except 
as a buyer of cheap commodities. 


Haeckel’s Contribution 

Evolution devotes most fittingly its place 
of honour to 'Ernst Haeckel and Ontogenetic 
Law,” which begins thus: 

If Darwin was the father of evolution, Huxley 
was its war horse, but, Haeckel the great German 
Darwinian, was its knight in shining armor. Haec¬ 
kel’s greatest contribution to evolutionary theory 
was probably his ‘fundamental ontogenetic law” 
which stated that ontogeny recapitulates phylo- 
geny. This meant that every organism m its 
pre-natal embryonic development recapitulates the 
stages through which the species of organism had 
jiassed in their phylogenetic succession. 


Preserving Youth 

Not to Voronoff, but to sunlight and open 
air should humanity turn for keeping up 
health and vigour, so opines The Inquirer: 

The real mischief wrought by artificial attempts 
to restore yonthtulness lies in the neglect of 
infinitely more satisfactory methods by which 
health and vigour can be generally maintained. 
We are at last beginning to understand scientific¬ 
ally what incalculable benefits are derived from 
firesh air and snniight,, habits of temperance in 
all things, a good environment, properly propor¬ 
tioned periods of work and recreation, the pur¬ 
suit of ideals which ennoble—in short, that health¬ 
ful functioning of body, soul and spirit without 


which a harmonious life is imposasible. All that, 
is necessary in order to bring “saving health to 
the nations is that this knowledge should be 
more widely known and accepted. We oannot 
imagine that the Voronoff theory of rejuvenation 
will make the slightest appeal to those 
who know the secret of a healthy, well-ordered 
life : and the best help we can render to those 
who are already doubtful as to its efficacy is to 
point out (hat true yonthfulness of spirit oannot 
be artificially restored when the laws of God 
and man which safeguard it have been violated. 


Politics and Temperance 

Political preoccupations are forcing some 
urgent problems into the background, say 
some people. Abkari joins issue with 
them here : 

The position during the past twelve months 
has been complicated by the absorption of all 
parties and classes in political questions, and 
there arc not so many definite marks of progress 
to be recorded as in some previous Reports. It 
has always been the aim of this Association to 
stand aloof from the political and communal 
controversies which must necessarily divide a 
great country like India. Moreover, it may be 
justly claimed for the Temperance movement, 
quite apart from other considerations, that it has 
provided a common platform upon which all 
races, creeds, parties and castes liave been able 
to unite for the promotion of an essential social 
reform. There have been frequent indications 
of this fact during the year under review. It has 
to be recognised, however, that there is a tendency 
in some quarters to grow impatient at the slowness 
with which such reforms are achieved under the 
present system of government, and there are 
those who maintain that little effective progress 
can be made towards the abolition ;of drink 
until India obtains control of her own affairs. 
But let those who take this view remember that 
intemperance is all the while claiming its victims 
and that the free India of the future will be less 
free if the drink octopus is permitted in the 
meantime to fasten its tentacles upon large sections 
of the people. 

Mr. Gandhi’s emergence into politicjs, it 
may be remembered, was reflected in this 
line as also in many other spheres of onr 
activity. And though ‘prohibition’ is not a 
plank in onr political platform, oannot it be 
made a live issue and not a mere ‘lip issue’ 
as it is now with our politicians ? 


Outdoor Recreations For Labour 

The spare time of Labour, as shown by, 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics in the 
Monthly Labour Review, is sought to be 
employed, quite profitably for themselvee in- 
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directly, by many indaBtiial plants which are 
providinf; for athletic fields, country dabs, etc, 
for their workers : 

The general movement for shortening the hoars 
of labour which gained momentum, fdlowi^ the 
war, both in European countries and in the United 
States has brought with it the question of the 
use to be made by the workers of the leisure 
time secured through the shorter workday. 
Investigations have been made in tmany of these 
countries of the way in which the workers’ spare 
lionrs are or may be occupied, with a view to 
providing the educational and recreational facilities 
needed to secure the most benefit from the added 
leisure. 

In this country, many organizations and indivi¬ 
duals are concerned with the provision of suitable 
occupations for leisure hours, and the importance 
of outdoor recreation to the well-being of the 
people has been particularly emphasized by the 
Presidentiof the United States inthecall for a general 
conference on outdoor recreation, issued in the 
spring of 1924, in which the need for bringing the 
chance for out-of-door pleasure within the reach of 
all was pointed out. At this conference the many 
ageniiea concerned with this question, such as 
the Federal Uovernment through the administration 
of national parks and forests, wild-lile preserves, 
and unreserved domain ; the governments of the 
dilVerent States ; municipalities : and many civilian 
organizations were represented. Topics were dealt 
wiili by the conference, such as the encouragement 
of outdoor recreatipn as a Federal function ; the 
bearing of outdoor recreation on mental, phy¬ 
sical, social, and moral developments: outdoor 
recieation as an inlluence on child welfare; and 
major possibilities of national cooperation in pro¬ 
motion of recreation. Under this last topic was 
included a proposal for a general survey and 
classification of recreational resources, and a special 
committee on the value of outdoor recreation to 
indastrial workers therefore included in its plan 
for the furtherance of an industrial establishments 
as a guide in the development of this phase of the 
subject. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics was accordingly 
designated to carry on a study showing as far as 
possible what is being done to provide recreation 
for industrial workers, the response made by 
employees to attempt to furnish them with facilities 
for recreation, and the particular lines along which 
such work may be developed. This subject was 
therefore included as part of a general study by 
the bureau of the various personnel activities 
carried on in industrial establisuments. 


Handicrafts not Dying fet 

That the remarkable expansion of large- 
scale industry has in certain oases encouraged 
instead of eliminating the development of 
handicrafts under new conditions is shown by 
Hermine Rabinowitoh in International Labour 
Review, passages from which are reproduced 
bdow : 

Not only is the number of workers now engaged 


in handicrtdts still considerable, but it does not 
seem to have decreased either absolutely or even 
relatively, i.e. in relation to the inoreased popula¬ 
tion. There is no doubt that handicraft prodnctim 
hM been hit much leas sevmely than is generally 
thought by the progress of industrialiet eoDMn- 
tration. and that it has even followed the develop¬ 
ment of large-scale industry—if not at the same 
rate, at least in the same direi-tiun. 

The writer takes up hand-weaving as 
an example to the point: 

Hand-weaving by the bradicraffsman can 
alone make possible the creation of unwasing 
succession of novelties. It may be said that 
all the difficulties of weaving are overcome 
by the hand-loom ; the handicraftsman .has 
an admirable role in the proe®s : eonscmns 
of this role, he likes to be confronted with .diffi¬ 
culties in order to overcome them by his patienoe, 
his technical knowledge, and his love of .weaving 
(Kart Bucher). Not only, has large-scale mdustiy 
not entrenched upon the principal . handicraft 
industries : not only, as already mentioned, have 
handicrafts developed side by side with laige-scale 
industry ; but if will also be found that m many 
ways the growth of the latter has actually been 
beneficial to the former. Large-scale iuduStry hM 
in fact, provided certain old irades-fiandiciafls in 
the narrow sense, or home industries—with the 
means of keeping alive and even of expanding 
e. g., the sewing machine, and more, recently the 
knitting maohine, the use of which is fast, spread¬ 
ing in France, Italy, and especially SwitzMla^ 

Not only have large-scale industry and handi¬ 
crafts each a part to play in production as a 
whole, but the co-existence of these two m.emods 
of production, and their parallel—or even joint” 
development, are to some extent dependent, upon 
the very nature of industrialism-at least,, as it is to 
day. Other very varied circumstances whichconc^ 
the handicraftsman himself, are favourable to the 
development of handicrafts. Here we shall deal 
with two kinds only. Firstly, there is the_ grow¬ 
ing reaction against certain drawbacks of industrial 
concentration, and more especially of the concen¬ 
tration of labour. Secondly, there are a whole 
series of possibilities or new conditions which 
are being opened up to industrial production. 

Indeed, ‘new inventions point to its trans¬ 
formation- under new conditions’ and to 
farther expansion in some other directions, 
as will be evidenced by t^he following ; 

Is electricity destined to restore to the .handi- ■ 
craftsman what steam has taken from him—or 
even more ? To this query direct observers and 
specialist writers reply unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative. The following is the opmion of Mr. 
Sohleiffer. Eleotrioity more than anyming else has 
lent new strength to ue handicraftsman even in rural 
districts. The small elects motor will certainly 
be the technical factor tnat will afford the greatest 
encouragement to the creation and development 
of small handicraft workshops as foci of this deoen- 
traiised produotion which is so desirable both 
from the economic and from the social points of 
view. 

The writer makes a general inquiry into 
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the problems of the handiorafts and their 
possible solntions. 


The Virtues of Tea 

Oar last generation made a crusade 
against tea because of the Tea Garden 
Laboat horrors. We, however, think that the 
new generations do not require the following 
from The Japan Magazine (May) to re¬ 
commend to them the -world’s drink’. All the 
same, it would amuse some and interest many 
to know its historic attraction from the remote 
past as shown here : 

In China, where the habit of tea drinking is 
me oldest in the world, the oriainal reason for its 
drinking is given as a result of her people’s 
Mpenence of the fresh water there being bad and 
its dnnking being detrimental to health. 
In. Ja^n, the people in the early part of tho 
Heian Bra, when tea drinking was temporarily in 
vogue, seem to have had two ideas about tea. a 
medicinal idea and a taste idea, undoubtedly 
after the Chinese thought. Besides, tea was 
taken in Japan by Buddhist priests in the 
study of the_ Zen doctrine or the practice of its 
cult, as it is effective for keeping one awake. 
The first theoretical explanation of the 
mwcmal id^ of tea was given in the famous 
Kttcha Yojoki (a book of tea drinking for 
he_ preservation of health) by the Zen priest 
Yeisei. A professor of the University of 
California published a study of Japanese tea, in 
which he stated that it contains, in addition to 
vitamines, viose which is efficacious three hundred 
timM as much as vitamines, and promotes energy, 
good health, and longevity, its everyday drinking 
by the Japanese being perhaps responsible for 
their high birthrate and their comparative energy 
in old age. Dr. U. Suzuki and Dr. M. Miura have 
fqand_ upon. their study of fine tea, plenty of 
yitamine C in it, which has proved of great virtue 
for scurvy, being far better than milk in the 
treatment_ of it. Such medicinal value of tea 
was mentioned by Priest Yeisei SOO years ago 
in his great book, and he evidently possessed 
wonderful insight. 


Heliolatry 

The June issue of the same organ from 
the Land of the Rising Sun presents us with 
K. Tsuda’s article on ‘Heliolatry and Religious 
Ideas’, which cannot fail to interest India. 
Sums up Mr. Tsuda: 

Summing up it may be considered that 
as a religious idea given by the Sun. its 
light, power and mercy were worshinned 
directly at first and then some living and invisible 
power was personified and worshipped. As civili¬ 
zation advanced It produced in the world some 
very complicate powet, which was superhuman 


and mystic, and Qod was the divinizatiqn of this 
mystic Mwer. Amitabha is a God so divernized 
and the Sun-light became simply a marie,showng 
his body and features. When this religions idea 
advances further, such figurative manifestation 
will be considered nnnecessray and the pastenM 
of gods will become conscious to the people purely 
spiritually ; in fact, it seems that there is alr^y 
that tendency existing at present. 

A Chinese God 

Arthur De C. Sowerby of The Chitia 
Journal who seems to have been making a 
good colleotion of the grotesque but beautiful 
Chinese gods says this of the Chinese God 
of Wealth ; 

The writer has obtained about fifty, specimens 
of the various wealth gods used in different 
parts of the country. , Their titles vary either 
according to the tradition behind them or the 
imagination of the priests and printers. 

The pictures of the god of wealth, as of many 
others, are usually printed from wooden blocks 
onto cheap coarse paper of the flimsy anality. 
A few have a better grade of workmanship 
and colouring, some even being hand-painted. 
They are made simply to be burned after 
the ceremony although in Chang, al An, 
Chekiang sheets of red cardboard are used, 
which can be preserved in a yellow cloth bag 
and used from year to year. Beside the common 
combination of the civil and military gods of 
wealth another may be found in a frequent 
combination of the wealth with the kitchen 
god. In Ilnnan the farmers worship a Water 
Wealth God,” apparently controlling ram 
.md fertility of crops. The best probable 
. M.iAii.ui.iii for'‘Wti Lu Tsai Shen” or the Five 
il.i'l of Wealth” is offered by Hutson as 
referring to the principal ways of earning a 
livelihood, scholar, soldier, artisan, plus hills and 
and rivers—suggesting the occupations of mining 
and fishing as also fruitful of wealth. There may 
also he an indication of the five chief classes of 
society, scholar, farmer, artisan, merchants and 
soldier, as the five ways to wealth. 


Mazzini on Bights and Duties 
In a well-written paper on Mazzini and 
Daute in Political Science Quarterly Sydney 
M. Brown writes as follows about Mazzini. 


Mazzini, during his impressionable years, had 
steeped himself in the philosophy and literature 
of the French Revolution: reading much and 
thinking more, probably brooding often on that 
entrancing subject dunng those long nocturnal 
walks which escaped the comprehension, end 
aroused the suspicions, of the Genoese government. 
As he tamed the subject over in his mind, there 
came to him almost as a revelation, the remark¬ 
ably sane conviction that the . French Revolution 
had failed because it was one-sided. He had bm 
impressed by the insistence with which tM ^ 
volution had held fast to the dootnne of the Rights 
of Man. He was more impre8.8ed by its liulwe to 
insist on the equally essential ,dootrine qf the 
Duties of Man. The -Bevolntiomste, he felt, had 
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not lealized that rights cannot exist withont duties— 
that rights, all-important and undeniably necessary 
that may be, are, none the less, conditioned upon 
carrying out of duties ; that rights emanate from 
duties, which are antecedent and superior. To 
insist upon the Rights of Man was laudable; to 
insist upon such rights without proclaiming the 
existence of duties was futile. 

The French Revolution failed because it appea¬ 
led to the weaker side of man’s nature ; it urged 
him to get rather than to give: it cn. cur.wed 
acquisitiveness rather than sacrifice. iiCi lara- 
tion of Rights furnished no basis for idealism, 
provided no imperative, binding law for man ; it 
established no guide for conduct, bestowed no 
definition for happiness. It neglected the strongest 
impulses to right aetion ; enthusiasm, love, and a 
sense of Duty?” “Yon cannot,” declares Maz/.im, 
"by any theory of Rights make men unsemsh. 
You can at best drive them like Faust to seek 
liappiness or life’s Biix'r in the 'Witches’ Kitchec,’ 

“Right is the faith of the individual. Duty is the 
ooramon collective faith. Right can but organize 
resistance; it may destory, it oannor found. Duty 
builds up associates, and unites; it is derived 
from a general law, whereas Right is derived only 
from human law. There is nothing to forbid a 
struggle against Right, Any Individual may rebel 
against the Right of any other Individual which 
is injurious to liim ; and the sole judge between 
tlio adversaries is Foroe. And such _ in fact has 
frequently been the answer whicli societies based 
upon Rights have given to their opponents. So¬ 
cieties based upon Duty would not be compelled 
to iiavo recourse to force. Duty, once admitted 
as the rule, excludes the possibility of a struggle, 
and hy rendering the individual snbjeot to the 
general aim, it outs at the very root of those evils 
which Right is naable to prevent-The Doctrine 
of Rights puts an end to sacrifice and cancels 
martyrdom from the World.” . 

Here, one is inclined to agree with Professor 
Rose, is the bed-rock of Mazzinian doctrine 


Culture and Technique 

In his lucid style, typical of French 
intelligence at its best, Gaston Ragoot in 
L' Illuxtrdtion (reproduuoed in TAvint/ Age) 
thus brings out the contrast between culture 
and technique—a contrast between the Old 
and the Young, in other words, between 
Europe and America, the Old 'World and the 
New,— 


different nations, maybe explained by n conflict 
between oatture and technique. 

Ijet us first define our terms. 

Culture may, belong ,to tndivjdnals or to irroups. 
It is a fuQotion of time, and increases in value 
the longer it lasts. Nations who possess culture 
have a history, and individuals, who harm attained 
it possess experience. It does not illnminate the 
world in flashes, nor does it proceed by leaps 
and bounds. It is continuous and slow. One 
must participate in it one’s self to recognize it in 
others. It imiilies no particular ability, bat rather a 
general capacity. Although it comes from the 
past, it is above all a potentiality, and its merit 
lies in the future that it envelops. It is more 
a method than a science ; it is more an attitude 
than a bag of tricks. 

'riie way one thinks is more important than 
what one thinks, and,‘thought for thougfat's sake’ 
can be recognized either in an individual or in a 
nation through a smiling skepticism that presu¬ 
pposes neither discouragement nor renunciation, 
but merely e<inilibrinm and wisdom. Seen 
in this way, culture is entirely turned upon 
itself,—upon the snbjeot as (ha philosophers 
say,—and whoever acquires it is transformed. It 
servos no purpose except living. 

Technique, on the other hand, is turned 
outward toward the object. It modifies things, 
surroundings, the material elements of existence. 
It increases the productivity, but not the value, 
of individnals and peoples. 

'Pile Western peoples possess long-standing 
traditions, and France in r'nili'.nhii enjoys the 
prestige of guarding this culture—or, to he 
more exact, France possesses the oapital city 
of culture. Paris remains unique. What we 
breatlie along its gracious river, its historic 
avenues and quays, is an atmosphere charged 
with human experience and harmonious life. 
It includes ail the most precious, delicate 
inheritances that humanity has retained through 
the slow course of the ages,—Greek beauty and 
Roman justice, sombre feudal faith and royal 
luxury, everything that could be saved from 
decadence and revolutions,—and all this has hwn 
left in tangible form where the Seine flows between 
the Louvre and the Institut. 

New York is to Paris what the artisan is to 
the artist, or, to be more exact, the engineer to 
the architect. The most salient charaoteristio of 
America, and the one that probably includes all 
others, is' the unequal development of different 
lines of human conduct. 

The older cultural nations are adapting them¬ 
selves to technique! and the young technical 
nations are improvising a culture. America is 
searching for a past, Europe for a present 

And, his conclusions on the basts are ; 


The old people, having only learned how to 
think, do not know how to act and me young 
people, who only know how to act, hardly occupy 
themselves with thinking at all. 

The former possess culture, the latter 

^UnS'oSitedly the inhabitants of the Old Conti¬ 
nent resemble our eTOdite men of fifty, while the 
^habitants of the New Continent resemble our 
young mechanics. Thus all the rnomentary 
disorder, both within each nation and between the 


At the moment all tendencies point in one 
direction. The engineer, the artisan, and the 
builder are dominating everywhere, and the 
intelleotualj the artist, and the poet are losing 
their prestige.. . . ^ 

We are livmg in an epoch of transition—that 
is ail. 

May Europe and France preserve thmr mission 
and renew their task- The problem is clear and 
their duty obvious. Modern technique has not 
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ienderod. neoe88ary the disappearance of old-fMhion- 
ted cultare, bat its transformation. All ureo^ 
Latin dvilizafion was based on experience ; all 
modem civilization is baaed on science. Teohniotie 
is therefore sovereiarn in its own demain, and ite 
reign is absolute. The culture of the future will 
resemble ancient cultare, but instead of opposing 
technique it will embrace it, harmonize it, and get 
beyond it. Our French defect, our weakness, 
lies in being Qreco-Latin and not doing enough m 
our system d national education to develop the 
Bcientiflc spirit. We must make ourselves mere 
modem. In other words, while still strmng to 
develop the humanity that is latent in each human 
tiMny, we shall pursue it by different methods and 
stem attain cultare by the intelligent practice of 
technique. 

What the writer wishes for France we 
wish for India, which has no less legacy of 
onltore. 


Oor’kii 

Of Gor’kii a communist admirer in the 
same journal writes ; 


What differentiates Gqr’kii from all the other 
people who try to describe _the lower classes, 
and what makes him so different from any 
middleclasa writer who. attempts to depict the 
life of the proletariat, is his own relation with 
these people and their lives. He does not stand 
above them; he does not judge Ithem from .a 
higher court and wring the withers of a boumeois 
pnblic at the fate of his creations. Gor’kii. identi¬ 
fies himself utterly and completely with the 
people he describes, and he always discerns behind 
a layer of filth, apathy, evil or indifference the 
instinct to rebel against the unworthy, inhuman 
surroundings in which these people live out their 
life of misery. 

Onr litterateurs may note that suffering 
made Gor’kii and not middleolass sympathy 
for the suffering. 

The essence of Maxim Gor’kii’s being is 
expressed'.most clearly in these' words of his:— 

I would that everyone who wears a human 
countenance were really worthy to be called a 
man- All this life is senseless, tragic, and hateful 
in which the endless slaving labors of one man 
constantly go out to supply another with more 
bread and more spiritual substance than he can 
use.’ 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE^ 

(A Review) 


This is the third volume in Mr. Gangoly’s series 
of ‘‘Little Book on Asiatic Art” which has already 
as » matter of course, captivated the heart of all 
lovers of Indian and Asiatic art. With only 45 
pages of text, 75 illnstrations and 45 diagrams the 
a^or has managed to trace the evolution of 
Indian architecture in a stylo at once •• uiyin' log 
and inspiring. Starting from the yajm 
altars) and solas (sacrificial halls) of dim 

Vedic antiquity, he comes down to the 17th century 
Nayakka Arohiteotnriil discnssing actual architec¬ 
tural documents of over two thousaod years. In 
his masterly summary we read not only the 
progressive development and transformation of 
the primary architectural motifs but also their 
'•oirelaiion with the regional factors which at 
once initiated and controlled those architectonic 
evolntions. While sticking substantially to the 
hitherto accepted “Northern” and “Southern” 
“Aryan” and “Dravidian” theories. Mr. Gangoly 
with the trae instinct of a historian is ever ready 
to discover the trait d’union and the cross 
currents modifying the exclusive character 
and rigidity of schools” and “orders.” Under¬ 
lying the ar'parently bewildering diversity of 
forms there is a fuDdamcmal unity of spiritnal 
urge and of aesthetic inspiration that go to bnild 
the manifold vastu melodies of India into a vast 
arohilectural symphon.v, which some future Indian 
Beethoven will probably interpret to us with 
all its mystic unities m differences. Says Mr. 
Gangoly, “thongh employed by adherents of 


* By 0. C. Oemt 
Post Offiee Street—' 


>ly. Editor, 
iwutta. 
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different creeds it cannot be definitely asserted 
that any particular form has derived its origin 
from any particular religious sect. Thus it is a 
rnisQomer to designate any type of Indian arcliitec- 
ture as specifically Buddhistic, .Tain or Brahraani- 
cal. It is Indian Architecture for the time being 
in the service of one or other religion prevailing 
at a particular place or time. Thus the archaic 
Vedic mounds came to be adopted by the 
Buddhists for their dagobas relic shrines or stupas. 
Similarly, the northern Indian nagara tower shrines 
not only serve as Siva and Vishnu temples but 
also as image-house for many Jaina temples at 
Ehajnraho. The fmials of nagara Sikharas are 
equally adopted in many Buddhist shrines in 
Burma. The forms of the Chalukyan or the later 
Hayaaala order are indiscriminately used for a 
Hindu or a Jaina shrine. The barrel-shaped 
Vesara temples of the early Buddhistic uses, have 
been adopted in toto for Brahmanical shrines—” 
Such subtle analysis apart Mr. Gangoly gives 
every possible help to the general reader by 
way. of neat diagrams, apt illustrations and 
precise dates that go to make the “little book” an 
invaluable manual on Indian architecture. He 
proposes to publish separate volumes on “Southern 
Indian Architecture” and “Indian Islamic Architeo- 
tnre.” The public, we are sure, will respond warmly 
to this noble attempt of popularising Indian art. 
The plates illnstratingthe theme reflect great credit 
both on the author for their selection and on die 
printer for the execution. The letter-press seems 
to have been hurriedly printed with inevitable 
faults here and there (e.g., pp. 9 and 11 last lines.) 

Kalidas Nao 
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Women candidates fared exceedingly well she competed at the Intermediate Examina- 

at the last B. k'. examination of the Calcatta tion ip Arts from the Brojomohan College, 

University. Of the- six 
candidates who secured first- 
class honours in English three 
were lady-students. Ski.mati 
Lii,a Ray (daughter of Kai 
Saheb Pramadaranjan Ray) 
stood first, the other two being 
SniiiAiT Lri.Y Sics (fifth) and 
Siii.MATr Kooka (sixth). Eight 
women students have secured 
second-class honours in Eng¬ 
lish. 

Miss Ray stood second 
among the successful can¬ 
didates at the Intermediate 
examination in 192G, securing 
the highest marks in Botany. 

Both in the Matriculation 
and Intermediate examinations 
she stood first in English. 

In Sanskrit Skihati Surama 
Mittke of the Bethune College 
has stood first-class first. I 

Special mention must be 
made in this connection 
about the brilliant success of i 
Skimati Saktisijdiia Gho.sii of 
the Brojomohan College, Barisal 
who. stood first in class first 
in Mathematics and has been 
awarded the Eshan Scholarship. 

SuMATi SANTrsuDiiA Giiosn is 
the third daughter of Professor 
Kshetranath Ghosh m. a, 

(retired Professor of English, 

Brojomohan College. Barisal). 
and sister of Prof. Devaprasad 
Ghosh. She competed at the 
^Matrionlation Examination in 
1924, from the Barisal Sadar 
Girls’ School, and stood sixth 

in order of merit. In 1926, Miss Lila Ray 

27—12 
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Barisal (where arraneements were made for 
the teaobiog of girl-stadents), and stood third 
in order of merit. At the last B. A. 
examination she stood first not only in 
Mathematies, but among ail the Honours 
graduates of the year and has therefore been 
awarded the Eshan Scholarship for the 
year. She is the first girl-student to obtain 
this scholMshtp since its foundation. 



PrinoesB Ikhayn Thambnran 


We understand that she will continue 
her stodii^B for ttie m. a, degree in the 
Presidency College, and will study mixed 
Mathematics. 

Mbs. Aswi Ohasdi, m a. (Hone.) wife of 
Mr. P. 0. Chandi, s. a., b. t. Inspector 
of Police, Trirandrom, has passed the 
F. L. Examination with distinction. She 


is the first lady in Trayanoore State to pass 
the law examination. 

At the recent Convocation of the Indian 
Women’s University, Poona, nine girl-students 
received their degrees (G. A.). Miss Balu- 
BHAi Khare received the degree of P. A. for 
her thesis on "Alankaras”. 

PfiLvcEss Ikkavo Thamburan of the Cochin 
Royal Family passed the last n. a. (Rons.) 
examination of the Madras University. 



Mrs. Kamala Bai Lakshman Rao 


Mrs. K. K. Kuhuvii.la b. a. (Hons.) has 
been nominated as a member of the 
Travancore Legislative Council and Mrs. 
Narasinoha Rao Purniah, Jagirdarini of Telan- 
dnr, has been nominated as a member of the 
Bangalore District Board. 

Mrs. Kamala Bai Lakshman Rao has 
lately been appointed Honorary Magistrate, 
Tinnevelly. She is the first Maharashtra lady 
to attain this distinction in South India. 

Sbimati Eaoini Devi sends us the following 
account about the aohievments of two 
Indian girl-students in America. 

Anandibai Joshi of Bombay has completed 
Training in Social Welfare. Anandibai Joshi 
is the first Hindu girl to graduate from 
Vassar College, one of the oldest women’s 
colleges in the United States. After 
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^'radnating in 1927, she received a scholarship 
for graduate work in social welfare at 
Simmons College. 

She has been living at Dennison House in 
Boston, Mass., a welfare centre, where she is 
able to get practical experience among wemen 
and children. 

Anandibai came to America from India to 
train herself for educational work in India. 
It was not her first visit to America. She 
had been here once before—but then she was 
too young to remember that occasion. 

Her father, Erofessor 8. L. Joshi, often 
teases her by recalling that really she was 
born in America and, had her mother not 
taken her back to India in infanthood, she 
most surely would have grown up to be an 
American lady. Anandibai is very glad that 
she grew up to be a Hindu lady, for she 
dearly loves India. 

Her name, and her ambition to serve 
India, go back nearly forty years before her 
existence, to an occasion when a certain 
Brahman lady in India had a great longing 
for a college education in America. Her 
name too was Anandibai Josui but she was 
no relation to the Axakuibai Josiii of our 
story. 



Mrs. Narasinga Kao Purniah 



iGradoates of the Indian Women’s University, Poona, 
Miss Balubhai Kbare sitting in the centre 


* 

The Anakdibai Joshi of forty years a^ 
was the first Brahman lady to come to 
America for an education in medicine. 

In 1902 there arrived in New York 


harbor a family from Bombay. S. L Jo$hi 
bad come to America witti his wife and two 
sons in anticipation of an appointment to 
teach Indian languages to missionaries 
training for service - in India. Unfortunately, 
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the college where Mr. Joshi was to teach 
had undergone a change in management, and 
so he was left without a position and with 
very little money in his pocket. Mr. Joshi 
finally arranged for the care of his family 
and devoted his time to giving lectures on 
India. He then mana*|fed to enter Columbia 
University for graduate work. 

After getting his AM. degree, he went to 
an ocean resort for a rest, and there a 
strange girl came up to him and enquired 
if he were from India. He assured her he 
was—and she suggested that he must meet a 
Mrs. Carpenter, whose address she gave 
him. 

He wrote immediately to Mrs. Carpenter, 
met her, and at her urgent request, removed 
his family to her homo. There they remained 
for a long time, for good Mrs. Carpenter 



Mrs. K. K. Kuruvilla, m, l. o. 


let them leave. Thus their financial 
difficulties were made easier. 

Mr. Joshi’s struggle had been a hard 
one. Had it not been for the financial aid 
of a fine-spirited American who sent him a 
monthly cheque, his financial straits would 
( have brought disaster upon his family, and 
{his education would have been impossible. 
It was Seth Low, (he president of Columbia 
University, and former Mayor of New York 


City who made it possible for Mr. Joshi 
to remain in America. 

Now generous Mrs. Carpenter took the 
whole family under her wing, and in her 
house, ANANDinAi Joshi the second was born. 
Because the new arrival was born in the 
very same room which the first An.vhdibai 
had occupied, and in her memory, the new 
babe was named Asanihiui. Although 
Anandiuai went to India in infancy, she 
came back to America as a young woman to 
finish her education. 

Her father bad been appointed as Uro- 
fossor of English Literature at Baroda 
College to succeed Aurobinda Ghose. Then 
he returned to America in 1922 as exchange 
professor under the Carnegie Foundation— 
and later sent for Ana.ndiiiai and her brother 
to come to the United States for their 
college education. 

Because of her charm, dignity and 
amiable disposition, A^an’dikai has become 
to her classmates a symbol of Hindu woman¬ 
hood loved and respected by all of them. 

When she left Vassar they raised a purse 
of !500 rupees for training a girl in Bombay 
for social welfare work. She will make a 
brief tour of Europe and then go to Bombay 
where she will take up her work in October. 

Her father, who is Professor of Compa¬ 
rative Religion and Hindu Philosophy at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp¬ 
shire, will leave her in Europe and return 
to the United States, where his teaching 
and lecturing tours demand his full atten¬ 
tion. Professor Joshi’s appointment to the 
Chair of Comparative Religion at Dartmouth 
College is unique in that Dartmouth is the 
first College in the United States to create 
a Chair for teaching world religions, and 
Professor Joshi’s qualifications in this sub¬ 
ject brought him to the notice of the 
College as the most eligible scholar in the 
subject. 

Miss PnANCjjAM Thakor, Graduate of 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
will take up Educational Work in India. 
Miss PRANir.)jAM Thakor of Ahmedabad, India 
received her B. S. degree from Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, some time ago, 
and will shortly get her M.A, in education. 

Miss Tiiakob was educated in India, and 
then went to London in 1919. She took 
the Montessori training course for teachers 
under Dr. Montessori herself, from whom 
she got her diploma at the end of 
1919. Miss Thakob then joined the 
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Miss Anandi Bai .Toahi 


University of London and there received 
her B.A. and certificate of Journalism. In 
June 11)20, she left London to travel through 
Europe, visiting schools and studying 
teaching methods. She then came to Amwi* 
ca and joined Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University in September of the same year, 
gaining the scholarship of the International 
Institute. By continuous hard work she 
has received her B.S. and will soon ^t 
her M.A. She plans to leave for India by 
the end of August, so that she may take up 
her work there without delay. ^ ^ , 

Miss Thakok is a very intelligent and 
clear-thinking young woman, intensely 
devoted to her motherland, and determined 
to do as much as she can to _ advance 
education in India. Miss Thakok is known 
as an outspoken defender of India at 
Columbia, where she has spoken on India 
on several occasions before her professors 
and classmates, reliably tracing theremarkable 


educational and political advancement of 
Hindu women in recent years. 

She does not by any means deny the 
great need for social and educational reforms 
in India. Her vision of just what can bo 
done to advance education in India, has 
brought praise and appreciation from her 
professors. Miss Thakok has distinguished 
herself by fine scholarship and initiative in 
approaching educational problems, which has 
earned for her not only the goodwill of her 
professors, but also many voluntary letters 
of high recommendation. 

Miss Thakoh is very much interested in 
India’s rural education and hopes to carry 
on her work in village preas, through village 
schools. The task of such pioneer young 
women of India will be much harder than 
that of their successors, for it is the pioneers 
that must break the ground, endure the 
hardships of organization and bear the bur¬ 
densome responsibilities of the new order. 







PORTUAIT GALLERY 



Late Dayaram Qidumal of Sind who was a 
Great Philanthropist and Sanskrit and 
Persian Scholar 



Prof. J. J. Cornelius, Formerly Professor at the 
Lucknow University, was entertained at a Farewell 
Dinner, by the Hindustan Association of America 
in recognition of his excellent services int India’s 
cause in the D. S. A. 



Sj Ravashankar, a Bardoli leader who has been 
ssn^enid to sis minths’ rismrs imprisonment 
participating; in the SatyaRraha movemenb 



Tallabbai Patel the leader of Bardoli Satyagtaha 
compaiRn addressing a meeting of Ryots. 
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„ , „ . , Mr. Sarbani Saliay Ouha Sircar, a dislioRuiahed 

Mr. LaI Beliari Shah, the rviudi*'Siii».ttL'rn- gradnate of the Calcutta Unirersity. has received 
dent of the Calcutta Blind School, di':d i-.-utly the D. Sc. degree of the London University for 
at the age of 76 his research work in organic chemistry. 











Lt. Dwijondranath Mukherjee who, has been Srimati Milhuben Petit, ilaiKhter of a Bombay 
appointed as an Engineer Sub-Lieutenant, Hoyal Parsee millionaire and Srimali Bliakiitai Desai who 
Inaian Marine, is the first Indian to get a have joined the holy straggle which their heroic 
commission in the Royal Navy. sisters at Bardoli have lieen carrying on. 


CAREERS FOR CARROTS 


ISir .1. C. Bose F.RS, the eminent Indian 
mvant, long known for his reiiuii-kable and 
sensational researches into plant life, observes, 
in his now book Plant Autographs, that, while 
’as regarfs sensitiveness in ordinary plants wo 
can not imagine anything more stolid and unde¬ 
monstrative than a carrot, it is a revelation to 
find how excitable it is and how vigorous and 
uniform are its successive responses.”] 

The carrot, long has languished as a servile synonym 
ror stolid impa8sivit.v, for sloth of mind or limb 
And prude associations, prejudicial and unfair. 
Have linked it with an unbecoming tint of human hair. 
And yet the carrot, as revealed by the research of 

Bose, 

Is nmther undemonstrative in manner nor morose, 
But on the contrary., a most vivacious little cuss 
And readiLv responsive to electric stimulus. 

The B. B. C., it seems to me, now that these facts 

are known. 


Are simply bound to send them round the world 

by microphone. 

And add, as special features of the nightly 

“Children’s Hour” 

“Talks” with good Uncle Salsify or Aunty 

Cauliflower. 

And yet, 0 Bose, the vista your researches open out 
Fills me with grave misgivings and with dietetic 

doubt: 

For the hungry vegetarian, in the lightof modern lore. 
Can hardly be distinguished from the savage 

carnivore. 

What fare is left on which humane consumers may 

subsist 

When flesh, fowl, fish, when roots and fruits are 
banished from the lis^. 
And when at any moment the tidings may arrive 
That the minerals are sensitive, responsive and 

alive ? 

From “Funck” 












A GREAT SITE W MIH VYANA BDDDHtSM IN ORISSA 

By HARAN CHANDSi CHAKLiDiR HA 

Lecturer, Calcutta University 

• 

A group of three little known hills in the sculptures that can very well vie, not only 
Cuttack district in Orissa—Lalitagiri, in their size and number, but also in artistic 
Udayaglri and Ritnagiri—have preserved beauty and grandeur with those at any other 
magnificent monuments of Buddhist site in India. The marvellous sculptures on 
religion and art, ruins of stnpas, shrines and these hills that deserve to be recognised as 



some of the finest art-treasures of India have in India. On Udayagiri again there is^ a 

remained scattered in obscure and neglected colossal Buddha that in the dignity of its 

,ruins never adequately described or illustrat- pose, in its lion-like body broad at the 

ed. On Lalitagiri there is a colossal statue shoulders, deep in the chest and slim at the 

•of Buddha that in the expression of divine waist, bears comparison with any other re- 

grandeur on its face has but few rivals even presentation of the Great Master of the same 
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size and dimensions. On Retnagiri there 
are images of Tara that can claim in their 
ineffably sweet and gracious expression of 
the face an equality with the best of the 
bind bnown to us. On the same hill there 
are remnants of colossal figures of Buddha- 
huge heads rising about four feet from the 
shoulder to the top of the urna ; the statues 
when in full height were perhaps not exceed¬ 
ed in stature anywhere outside of Ceylon. 
Bodhisattva images executed in the best 
style of Nalanda abound on all the three 
hills and votive stupas are as plentiful as 
at Mahabodhi. 

The ravages of time and the depredations 
of treasure-seekers and curio-hunters have 
been denuding these hills of their art-trea¬ 
sures. Only a year ago the magnificent 
Buddha statne on Lalitagiri, worth many 
times its weight in gold, was sold by the 
local Zemindar for the paltry sum of one 
hundred rupees ; but fortunately the pur¬ 
chaser found it beyond his means to carry 
the colossal figure away and he thanked his 
stars when with great diflficulty he succeeded 
in getting back the purchase money from 
the reluctant owner of the hill. 

The great Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
with his eye of genius had discerned the 
beauties of the marvellous monuments on 
these hills, and he speaks enthusiastically of 
them in his inimitable way in his historical 
novel of Sitaram, but its readers perhaps 
thought these eloquent descriptions of the 
ancient glories on these Orissan rocks by 
the great master of Bengali fiction to be 
as much a product of his imagination as the 
rest of the book. More than half a century 
ago, Babu Chandrasekhar Baneiji, Deputy 
Magistrate of Jajpur in the Cuttack district, 
visited some of these places and read a 
paper on them in August, 1870 at a meeting 
of the Asiatic Society, Bengal. But this 
executive officer, ‘had scarcely any leisure,’ 
as he says, ‘to 'devote to antiquarian research¬ 
es’ and he observes that his account was 
nothing beyond ‘notes taken from his diary 
of an official tour, ; yet Mr. Banerji’s 
account was fairly good in its own way and 
stimulated the curiosity of Mr. John Beames, 
Magistrate of Cuttack, who in the course 
of his official duties paid a visit to these 
hills five 3^ears later and published an 
account in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, in 1875, giving facsimiles of his own 
drawings of the colossal statne of Buddha 
on Cdayagiri, of a Bodhisattva on Lalitagiri, 


and besides, of a gateway on the former and 
the remains of a temple on the latter. These 
sketches by Beames did not do any justice 
to these great objects of Orissan art, and 
it is hardly to be wondered at that they 
excited little admiration and failed to attract 
the serious attention of scholars or lovers 
of art. Reproductions of Beames’ drawings 
by Raja Rajendralal Mitra in his Adtiquities 
of Orissa (Vol. ID did hardly improve matters. 
How much we wish that the Raja had been 
sufficiently stimulated to visit these hills 
himself ! Mr. Birendra Nath Ray, Seoreta)y» 
Orissa Historical Association, visited these 
places last year (October 1927), and at bis 
request myself with Mr. Roy and Mr. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose of Puri formed a party 
to explore these sites. 

These hills can be reached from Dban- 
mandal station on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway (232 miles from Calcutta and 22 
miles from Cuttack). Bullock carts or palkis 
are available at Dbanmandal and there is a 
Dak-bungalow at Borchana, two miles by 
Ihe Trunk Road from Dbanmandal. A 
journey of about eight miles takes one to 
Balichandrapur on the river Virupa where 
the roads divide. From this village, 
Lalitagiri Nalitigiri on the map is about 
three miles to the South and Udayagiri 
about tour miles and a half towards the 
east. Travelling four miles along the 
road by the side of the irrigation canal 
from Balichandrapur, one reaches the 
Dak-bungalow at Oopalpur or Kharagpur as 
it is called by the people of the locality. 
From Gopalpur bungalow the Udayagiri hill 
is about half a mile to the north and Rat- 
nagiri about three miles to the east, so that 
both of these places are within an easy 
reach from here and Udayagiri occupies a 
central position from which both the other 
hills are visible and we shall begin our 
account with it. 

Udayagiri forms the eastern extremity 
of a small range of bills (marked Asia on the 
maps) in the centre of the Cuttack district. 
It occupies an ideal site for building places 
of worship ; from the central peak which 
rises about a thousand feet from the sur¬ 
rounding plains, are sent out two spurs on 
the two sides of the hill, thus enclosing a 
horse-shoe shaped area, open in the east, 
but closed on the other three sides. Forming, 
a moat, as it were, in front of this great 
semi-circle flowed the river Kalia only 200 
yards from the foot of Ihe hill, when fifty. 
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years ago Mr. Chandrasekhar Banerji 
visited the place, and ran into the Yirupa 
close by, bat now it has been almost entire¬ 
ly silted up leaving swamps and marshes 
'that still mark its bed. 

As one stands at the base of the hnge 
amphitheatre, facing the terrace above, the 
eye is caught by a large standing image of 
Bodhisattva Padmapani cut in high relief 
■on a slab of laterite, now mncli weathered 
and covered with moss and lichen. The 
broken nose and arms take away from its 
■beauty, but the grace and superb dignity 
of its pose are still remarkable. The well- 
known Buddhist formula ye, dharma hetu- 
prahhara etc, is incised on the proper 
right side of the head, and a iittle below at 
the side of the broken right arm is another 
inscription telling us that the statue is the gift 
of Kesava Oupta (Deyadharmoyam Kesava- 
guptasya). From this spot for some distance 
we can trace a pavement of laterite rising up 
the .slope and here Mr. Chandrasekhar Banerji 
found “the place spread with the ruins of 
ancient edifices, the ground plans of which 
might still be traced,” but the ground plans 
are hardly visible now except at a few 
places and even parts of the laterite pave¬ 
ment have been removed, perhaps for erecting 
the sanctuary built recently by certain 
members of the Mahimaniraujani sect, evi¬ 
dently a remnant of the Buddhist people of 
old. It stands by the side of an ancient well 
which for its size and depth is almost un 
rivalled in this part of India. It is 21! feet 
square and is formed by cutting the laterite 
rock 28 feet from the top to the water-level 
to which a flight of .81 steps lead from 
the terrace shove. The terrace is entered 
Ihrongh a gate flanked by two monolithic 
pillars. The water of the well is still very 
good for drinking. On the laterite wall 
flanking the steps and also on the face of 
the arch above the lowest step is incised in 
letters of considerable size that the well 
ivapi) is a gift, of Ranaka Sri Vajranaga 
{Ranaka Sri Vajranagasya Vapi). Nothing 
is known about the history of this A''ajranaga, 
but he was evidently a local chief as his 
title Kanaka shows, and his proper name 
Vajranaga suggests that most probably he 
was a follower of the Vajrayana cult, a 
development of Mabayana Buddhism. 

We next march up the hill along a path 
,at present flanked on both sides by innnraer 
able broken pieces of sculpture, the debris, 
of shrines and statues, of walls and stupas 


until we reach another platform where Mr. 
Banerji found that “numbers of gods and 
goddesses engraven on slabs of diflfereut 
shapes were scattered around.” Bat these 
have now been removed except a group that 
have been lodged inside a temple recently 
constructed by the Babaji at present in charge 
of the Mahima-Niranjani math mentioned 
above, and that are worshipped by the Savara 
ppople living in the neighbourhood. Some of 
the gods have been daubed with Vermillion, 
turmeric and lime beyond recognition and 
it would be sacrilege to remove this paint 
that lies thick over them. 

A little way from this modern Temple 
we came upon the mins of a shrine hidden 
in thick jungle and almost blocked up by 
brambles. Here in a cell measuring about 9 
feet square we came upon a colossal seated 



Colossal Buddha on Ddayagiri 


statue of Buddha buried up to the breast 
in earth, but the superb head and the broad 
shoulders standing well out of the mud. We 
employed a number of men to excavate the 
image fully out and took photographs. I 
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appears fo have been so buried when Mr. J. 
Barnes drew a sketch of it in 1875. 

It represents the Enlightened One seated 
in the Bhumisparsa miidra with the fingers 
of the right hand touching the earth and the 
left palm resting on the lap. The stone seat 
is not ornamented. It is about sir feet high 
from the seat below to the head ; the face 
itself measures 18 by 17 inches and the 
chest is 3 feet ti inches broad. The whole' 
figure appears to have been made up in 
several pieces cut out of bluish laterite ; the 
joints are now visible, but they are reported 
to have been not perceptible in 1867 when 
Mr. Banerjee first visited it. The nose has 
been mutilated and the arms have got broken 
owing to the whole shrine with the image 
gradually sinking in the earth, and it is high 
time that proper care was taken to save 
this great souvenir of a glorious period of 
Indian art. The mud and dirt carried down 
into the cell by the rains will no doubt undo 
the clearing work done by us. The stone 
walls of the cell as well as the floor are lined 
with bricks of large size as found at Sarnath 
and it was apparently covered by a roof 
standing on pillars that Mr. Baneijee found 
standing at the door of the cell, but which 
now lie prostrate, broken and almost wholly 
buried in the earth blocking the entrance to 
the cell. There was a magnificent gateway 
made up of three rectangular blocks of stone 
richly sculptured as we find from the drawing 
of Beamed who removed it from the site and 
now an ugly ditch marks the spot where it 
stood in front of the shrine. Both Mr. 
Baneiji and Mr. Temple stopped here and 
could not carry their explorations further 
owing to the denseness of the jungle. 

Going a little higher up the hill we meet 
with a standing Bodhisattva image on the 
back of which is incised a fairly large 
inscription of twenty-five lines containing the 
usual ye dharma formula and stating with 
many invocations on Tara, Padma-sambhava 
and other gods of the Mahayana pantheon 
that a Tathagatadhiahthita dkatugarhlia stupa, 
that is a stupa with a relic inside and dwelt 
in by the Tathagata or Buddha was set up 
on the spot. The ruins of a stupa are visible 
not far from the shrine of the colossal 
Buddha. 

The ruins of one other stupa also are 
seen not far from this one ; at one of its 
corners a Bodhisattva statue lies prostrate on 
the earth and to his left is observed an 
early form of the well-known Orissan 


decorative figure of what is called the 
Gajasimha—a man on a full-size lion standing^ 
on an elephant. At another corner of the- 
same stupa there is an image of a Dhyani- 
Buddba in Bhumisparaa-mudra. Evidently 
there was an image at each of the other 
two corners of the stupa also. Perhaps they 
lie buried in the earth or have been 
removed. 

The site of a third stupa in another par? 
of the hill is marked by two Bodhisattva: 
images on two sides, one of them sunk up to 
almost the neck in the earth and the other 
yet standing above it, but both of them 
covered by thick brambles. There was visible 
the site of yet a fourth stupa round which 
we found a trench, dug as we learnt, by the 
former Zerainder who removed several statues 
from there and other parts of the hill to his 
house at Kendrapada. 

We also laid bare the pedestal of a 
Buddha statue in what is known as the 
Ardhaparyanka-asana by removing the earth 
in which it was sunk. On the pedestal are 
carved various figures and symbols. There 
must be many other images lying hidden in 
the dense jungle which must be removed iu- 
order that the whole hill night be explored. 
The jungle is not quite safe, as we found in 
one part of it the skeleton of a recently- 
killed cow which the local people told us, 
a tiger had made a feast of only two weeks 
before our visit to the hill. 

Ascending the hill still higher we found! 
on the other side of the hill facing the west, 
on a ledge near the top overlooking the 
river Virnpa and the plains above it, a group- 
of live figures sculptured in relief on the- 
living rock by the side of a cave and with a 
votive stupa standing in front. On the 
extreme left a large Bodhisattva image is- 
cut in relief with the ye dharma formula 
inscribed on its immediate left and on its 
right the statement that it was a gift of one 
Simpaka or Simyaka {Dcyadharmoyam 
Simpakasya or Simyalcasya). To its right is 
a Dhyani-Buddha figure and next is cut iu 
very low relief a representation of a stupa, 
that is dimly perceptible. Beside it is a 
goddess and next comes again a Bodhisattva 
image followed by a god surrounded by 
fourteen figures. All these images have been 
painted with vermillion and in some cases a 
ridge has been formed on the forehead with, 
it seemed, a mixture of lime and vermilliop 
so that it looks like the prominent superciliary 
ridge of the Neanderthal man of the pala>* 
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ontolosists. I was removing some of these 
exoresoences when the Oriya oooly who 
accompanied us protested against the sacrilege, 
so that I bad to desist. The face of the 
highly interesting image snrrounded by a 
group of gods that we have referred to above 
is entirely hidden from view. The images 
however, are not at present worshipped by 
the Hindus of the locality who are apathetic 
towards them, but by the aboriginal Savaras 
who have given fanciful names to almost all 
the images on the hill and connected them 
with their own le'gends. This would be an 
interesting study by itself, but it would be 
out of place here'. 

Seven miles from Udayagiri is Lalitagiri, 
in local parlance called Nalitigiri which 
name it bears on the survey maps. Here is 
a large number of finely executed Bodhisattva 
images and other gods and goddesses, but 
the most commanding figure is the magnificent 
colossal statue of seated Buddha we have 
already referred to. It measures (J feet 3 
inches from the waist to the top of the iiriiu 
on the top of the head, the breadth across 
the shoulders being 3 feet 3 inches and the 
breadth across the knees 5 feet b'h inches. 
The height of the head from the shoulder to 
the top of the urna is 2 feet 2 inches. Not 
withstanding this great size, tlie limbs 

show beautiful proportions and the face 
as we have already said, is shining with 
divine splendour and beauty. Like the 
Udayagiri Buddha, this one also shows the 
Bhumisparsa-mudra. On this hill also the 
monks of the Mahiraa-Niranjani sect have 
established their monastery and they have 
done sonc.e good work by building a shade 
over the Buddha statue and protecting many 
other images of Bodhisattvas and other 

deities by placing them in niches in the 

walls of a temple that they have recently 
constructed out of the old materials that 
lie scattered on the hill. The door with its 
beautifully carved jambs have fine panels 

at the base and the whole has been bodily 
transferred from the ruins of an old shrine. 
It will be observed in the photographs of 
some of the images that they stand under 
Saracenic arches ; these are quite modern 
and have nothing to do with the old tem¬ 
ples beyond the fact that the stones are 
taken from them. The Bodhisattva figures 
on this hill have a soft beauty which distin¬ 
guishes them from those on Udayagiri 
where all the images including the colossal 
Buddha are characterised by an austere 


grandeur and sublimity as compared with the 
former. We find here an image of Kiivera the 
god of wealth, sitting with his foot on jars 
of gold. Of another Buddha statue only 
the feet remain with the pedestal which is 
decorated with a very beautifully carved 
lotus scroll. A little below the terrace 
where stands the colossal Buddha statue, 
there is a temple which also is built on 
the 'ruins of an older shrine and is reported 
to contain the goddess Basuli. Several 
large Bodhisattva images lie seattered about 
this temple. We observed some smaller 
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images in the village lower down the hill, 
near a temple of Siva. Votive stupas, we 
found, are being used everywhere in the 
village as Tulasi-mamhas. Some of the 
images have the formula Ye Dharma etc, 
engraved on them in the same character as 
in the inscriptions on the Udayagiri hill. 

One noticeable feature about Lalitagiri 
is that the images appear to have been 
mostly carved out of the local stone—the 
Atgarh sandstone as it is called by the 
Indian geologists, and there are quarries on 
the hills worked even at the present day. 
Moreover, there are about fifty families of. 
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stone masons still living in the village, on 
the southern slope of the hill and we learnt 
that some of them in recent times were 
looked upon as of the first rank among the 
temple-builders of Orissa, and they have 
among them many works on the Silpasastra 
relating to the building of temples. But 
many of these stone masons do not find 
sufficient work at present to earn a living 
wage as respectable artisans and are fgst 
degenerating into mere drudges whose 
services are utilised in metalling roads. 

Before leaving this hill I should mention 
that we found on it a railing pillar-piece 


to the top of the urna and 29 inches from 
the chin to the base of the hair-knots. The 
circumference round the forehead from ear 
to ear measured about 70 inches, leaving 
the back of the head which is not carved. 
There is a slightly larger head executed in 
a better style used in making up a step on 
the side of the hill. It should be rescued 
from this position and properly protected. 
Heads, a little smaller than these tivo, were 
also seen lying near an old temple which 
here still stands erect and contains an 
image that is even now worshipped as 
Mahakala. A Brahmin family that claim to 
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Tara on Ratnagiri 


with one full central socket and two half¬ 
sockets, one at each end and besides, we 
discovered a headless image possessing 
characteristic Jaina features. 

Coming to Ratnagiri, the most prominent 
objects here are the exquisitively charming 
images of the goddess Tara and the huge 
heads that must have belonged to colossal 
statues of Buddha that had no rivals on 
the other two hills. One of these beads 
measured above 46 inches from the shoulder 


have come from Bengal and settled here 
are entrusted with the worship of the 
deity. 

A remarkable figure on this hill is an 
image of the goddess Tara round which on 
three sides are represented in separate 
panels various perils under which a wor¬ 
shipper would seek the protection of the 
goddess. There is another image of the, 
goddess in the same style though a little 
inferior to it in the perfection of its tech- 
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Bhairava on Ratnagiri 


nique. But the former image is a perfect 
work of art Here also there are some 
Bodhisattva images executed in a good 
style ; some of them are lying in ditches 
and unless recovered soon are in danger of 
being destroyed. An excellent statue of 
Tara has only recently lost its head as 
the freshness of the scar on the neck, 
showed, and the finely modelled torso that 
now remains speaks of its great artistic 
value. There is a dancing Bhairava that 
seems to be the prototype of the Nataraja 
and a very beautiful Buddha with a crown 
on the head. Innumerable votive stupas 
lie seattered about on the top of the ridge 
and many have been utilised for planting 
the sacred Tulasi in the village now standing 
on the slope of the hill. There are many 
other statues of gods and goddesses, some 
of them still standing whole, but many in 
various stages of destruction. Besides, valu- 
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able images have, we were told, been 
recently sold away by the local Zemindar. 

On all these hills or round about them, 
there must be now many ancient works of 
art, buried in the earth, or hidden in the 
jungle, and they may rival, or even surpass 
those that have been described above. They 
loudly call upon us of the present genera¬ 
tion to bring them out of their obscurity 
and give them the place which they so 
rightly de.serve. Those that are above the 
earth at present, are in danger of being lost, 
of being transferied to foreign countries or 
private residences. The Archaeological depart¬ 
ment must therefore, without the loss of 
time, take up the work of thoroughly explor¬ 
ing these hills that form one of the major 
sites of Buddhist art in India and of protec¬ 
ting these great monuments which not only 
Orissa, but the whole of India will take 
pride in when it knows them. 
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South African Native College 
At Fort Hare 

Mr, V. S. C. Father—Vice President, Natal 
Indian Congress, Writes;— 

One of the advantaaes of the Capetown Agree¬ 
ment is that the Union Government has agreed 
to consider the question of improving facilities for 
higher Education for Indian students at Fort Hare. 
This has brought a storm of protest from the 
die-hards of the Indian Community in South Africa. 
But corions'y enough such protests have created a 
mixed feeling in India as to the feasibility or 
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otherwise of this scheme. The institution is about 
80 miles from Port Elizabeth and the nearest 
Hailww Station, Alice, is about two miles from 
Fort Hare. As one who recently visited the 
College and made a careful study of the proposi ■ 
tiot, I can say that the situation of the institution 
cannot bo suri'ussed The main Hall, hostels and 
other buildings which have been recently erected 
are well planned and scrnpnlonsly clean. As the 
College is established primarily for the benefit of 
the Native Races ot South Africa the food and 
other arrangements are made to suit their require¬ 
ments, and in view of the narrow circumstances 
of dic Afihaj'S just the bare necessaries of life 
are I ii-vi.b il Tb*-following is a week’s dieting 


for the students and it will give the reader an 
idea of the food provided by the institution .— 

Breakfast-. 

AH days. 

Mealie meal porridge with sugar. 

Brown Bread (8 oz ) 

Tea. 

Midday Meal-. Monday, Wednesday. Friday. 

Beans, samp or maize or rice (White). 

Gravy with vegetanles when possible. 

Amasi (sour niilk) "'i pint per head. 

Tuesday and Tlinr-.hi,) • 

Mutton i'h lb. per head), samp, rice, potatoes, 
gravy. 

Saturday and Sunday. 

Beef, samp, rice, beans. 

Supper: 

Br^d (8 oz.) with fat instead of butter. 

.Tam, twice monthly. 

When possible, fruit occasionally in season. 

Both the Principal and the Warden are 
prepared to meet the wishes of the Indian Students 
as regards their food provided a sufficient number 
of them join the institution. Id fact they have 
asked us to send them a bag of rice and some 
Indian recepies so that they may give it a trial. 
The main objection of our friends is not directed 
against the Institution or its food and dormitory 
arrangements, but against co-education with the 
Native. They further maintain that because the Native 
is not treated by the authorities as he ought to be, 
co-education with him means simply subjecting 
the Indian to all the indignities to which the 
Native is put to. 

In the matter of Education, the Native of 
South Africa is placed far above the level of the 
Indian and Fort Hare which is subject to the 
provisions of the Higher Educatiou Act of 1923 
could be compared favourably with any other 
European institution of the kind in South Africa. 

Indians of respectable parentage in the Union 
have already made use of it and many of them have 
done well. Some of them have taken their degrees 
there and others, having taken their part conrses 
there, have proceeded to England to complete 
their studies. None of these students have suffered 
any loss of dignity but on the contrary those, who 
have gone through a course of training at Fort 
Hare, speak in the highest terms of the facilities 
and tuition given there. They have a very great 
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rejjard for the institution and would resent anything 
being said against this educational centre.” 

Indian Education and Arya Samaj in Fiji 

Shriyut Amiohand Vidyalankar, teacher 
Qurukula Nasova, Fiji Islands writes in one 
of his articles;— 

“There is a general want of education 
among our people here in Fiji Islands. The 
Fijians are much better placed in this 
respect. They have their schools in almost 
every village and more than 76 per cent of 
them are literate. The reasons of illiteracy 
in the Indian population are not difficult to 
find. It was only eight years ago that the 
Indians were freed from indenture slavery, 
which had a considerable demoralising effect 
upon their life and character. Fortunately 
things are changing now and it is a change 
for the hotter. It is remarkable that the Indian 
population of Fiji possesses general knowledge 
of Hindi. Madrasis and Punjabis, Hindus 
and Muslims, love Hindi and it has become 
their common language in Fiji. In the Indian 
schools it is a compulsory subject. There is 
only one Government school for Indians in 
Fiji, the rest are aided or private institutions. 
The Government school contains 70 students 
and it is doing its work satisfactorily. 
Andrews’ school at Nadi is making rapid 
progress under the able guidance of Dr. 
Devsagayam and Mr. Dukh Haran. Good 
educational work is being done by the 
Mahasangam of Mr. Naidu. The schools 
conducted by this Sangam have an arrange¬ 
ment for teaching Hindi also. 

I must mention here with gratitude the 
educational work done by the Christian 
Missionaries. It was they who opened 
schools for Indian boys when there was no 
arrangement for it. Most of our educated 
people of the present day were educated in 
these mission schools. These schools are 
still continuing their useful work and it is to 
be hoped that they will play an important 
part in the great educational work lying 
before us. 

It is a happy sign of the times that the 
problem of education is receiving consider¬ 
able attention in Fiji. Indians in Fiji are 
now determined to educate their children 
and they are prepared to spend money for 
it. Bashishtha Muni—a Sadhu—started several 
, schools here. They are being conducted 
satisfactorily and new schools are being 
opened. 

The work done by the Arya Samaj for 
29-14 


the education of Indian children in Fiji 
deserves every praise at the hands of those 
who are sincerely desirous to see our people 
in these islands educated. The Arya Samaj 
is conducting many schools, the Gurnkula 
at Nasova being important among them. Mr. 
Gopendra Narayan, who has now returned 
to India, worked for this institution for 
nearly three years and under his able 
guidence the Gurnkula made considerable 
progress. He was also able to persuade 
some Fiji people to send their children to 
India for education About fifty boys and girls 
have already gone from these islands to India 
for this purpose. A Gurnkula for the girls 
is also to be opened at Suva and Shrimati 
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Dayavati, wife of Thakur Sardar Singh, has 
agreed to conduct it. 

“The Gurnkula at Nasova has 127 boys on 
its roll and there aie twenty-one Fijian 
boys also receiving education along with the 
Indians. In fact, one of the Fijian boys was 
anxious to proceed to India for education 
but the Fiji Government did not give him 
the required permission. Physical culture 
is not neglected and there are two foot-ball 
teams one consisting of the Indian boys and 
the other of the Fijian,s. Every effort is 
being made to teach the boys self-reliance 
and self-control, there are only two servants 
for kitchen work etc, while mo.st of the other 
work is being done by the boys themselves.” 

We must congratulate the Aryasamajists 
of Fiji for the useful work that they have 
been doing for the education of Indian 
children in Fiji and wo hope there will be 
perfect co-operation and a healthy spirit of 
comradeship between different societies 
working tor this cause in those Islands. 

At a time when some of our countrymen 
in South Africa consider it below their 
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dignity to get their children edaoated at 
Port Hare College—an institution for the 
Africans—it is really inspiring to learn 
that as many as twenty one Fijian boys 
are being edaoated at the Aryasamaj Garu- 
knla in Fiji. We must stand for inter¬ 
national fellowship and they are really the 
greatest enemies of Indians abroad who 
advocate any colour prejudice against the 
native races of the colonies. 



Foot-ball teams ot Indian and Fijian boys 


Racial Segregation in Mombasa 

The abandonement of racial segregation 
was perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
the White Paper of 1923, which betrayed 
Indian interests in Kenya in many ways. 
Now the decision of the Kenya Government 
to sell by auction certain plots of land in 
Mombasa town and to restrict the» right of 
purchase and occupation to Europeans only 



Faiewell to the girls going to India for 
education 



Gnmkula boys doing agricnltural Work 
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Boys and teachers of Gurukula at Nasova (Fiji) 


means that the Kenya Government is fcllow- 
ing a policy of racial segregation in 
complete disregard of even the White Paper 
of 1923. It is to be noted that the es-eneray 
aliens of European descent are entitled to 
purchase and occupy these plots while wo 
Indian subjects of His Majesty cannot do 
so ! This is how we are treated in the 
British Empire. 

Communalism in Colonies 

We have been delighted to read the 
following views of our contemporary, 
the Indian of Singapore, on the question of 
communal representation in the councils 

We deplore very much the attempt on the 
part of the High Commissioner in importing 
religions issues into a purely political question. 
The canker of religions communalism has played 
its havoc across the Bay and though there are 
to-day welcome signs of a <.(» . between 

the two biggest oommonitie< ‘ii li"l"i 'be ravages, 
the gha tly legacy of an incidious policy, wrought 
by the demon of religious communalism cannot be 
easily forgotten. On the other band, they should 
afford a lesson to Indian overseas. In our attempts 
to build a ooromnniiy we should place the 
ideal, the grand ideal of a united Indian 
nationality before us. We are glad to 
observe that as far as possible, this ideal 


has always been kept up by our countrymen m 
these parts. The community, therefore, ought to 
resist, with all the power at their command, any 
attempt from outside to break that idea). To those 
Hindus, who might have viewed His Excellency’s 
prououncemeat with feelings of joy, and we do not 
deny til '-1 \i-.'iu. e of iikIi narrow and, in some 
cases, ijn.iti'.ilit-niiu'lcd lllll'lM‘■■, we say: Do not 
take advantage of the fact that your oreligionists 
form the majority of the Indian commiiQiiy. You 
are Indians first and Hindus ullerwarils.’’ 

The wholesome advice given to the Hindus 
of the F. M. S. may well be followed by our 
countrymen in other colonies also. 

Ifehta Jaimini in Fiji 

The Fiji Times and Herald makes the 
following comment on one of the lectures of 
Mehta Jaimini, Tedic missionary, who has 
gone to Fiji Islands on a lecture tour:— 

The lecturer appears to be well-informed, 
having up-to-date knowledge of modem discoveries 
and has a wonderful memory. The method of 
delivering and handing the subject was interesting 
and attractive. Fiji no doubt longed to hear such 
learned lectures full of solid material free from 
sectarianism and communal feelings. 

“The lecturer in cnmi«rinir the Philosophy of 
three important religions did not attack any 
religion or hurt the feelings of any community. 
He explained the dogmas of other religions, oom- 
paring them, with Vedic creed and dogmas, in a 
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Syt. Ratn Narayan. Secretary, Arya rratinidhi 
SaWiii. Fiji 


philosophical manner. Oa the whole,' the leotnre 
i was very interestin? successful and to the point," 

We congratulate Mehata Jaimini for adopt¬ 
ing the right way of religious preaohing 
and hope that his example will be followed 
by his co-religionists in the colonies. 

Need of an Overseas Information 
Rnrean in India 

The number of educated Indians anxious 
to emigrate to colonies in search of employ¬ 
ment in educational and social fields is 
increasing rapidly and we receive a number 
of letters from them every week. They want 
all sorts of information about the colonies 
and it is very difficult to give them expert 
guidance in these matters. It is a work 
which requires organisation and must not 
be done individually in a haphazard way. 
Educated Indians who go to the colonies 
will some day become the leaders of our 
compatriots abroad and it is necessary to be 
careful in their selection. An undesirable 
man of no principles may do a lot of 
mischief there and may ruin the work of 
many years in a few months only. Will 
our national organisations give some time 
to this important problem V The work of 
creation of Greater India can and should 
continue simultaneously with our work for 
the liberation of India. 


TWO QUEENS 

{Translated from the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore) 
By EAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Out of creation’s churned cosmic sea 
Rose two queenly forms from the couch of 

the deep : 

One, Urvasi the fair, the queen 
Of the world’s kingdom of desire, 

The dancer in heaven ; 

The other, Lakshmi, the giver of good, 

The mother of the universe, 

The queen of heaven. 

One breaks the saint’s meditation 
And, filling with wild laughter’s fiery wine 
The cup of March, steals 
The heart and soul 
And scatters them with both hands 
In the flowered delirium of the spring, 


In the red passion of the poppy and the rose, 

In the song of sleepless youth. 

The other brings them back in the dewy bath 

of tears. 

In gentle thoughts; 

In the fullness of autumn’s golden fruitful 

peace ; 

In the cool draught of the blessings of the 

world. 

Brings them back in the calm, nectar-sweet 
Smile of beauty ; 

Gently she brings them back to the temple 

of the Infinite, 

At the holy confluence of the streams 
Of Life and Death. 








Is India Growing Richer or Poorer ? 

Jlr. C. N. Vakil writes in Young India 
that “the answer to the question whether 
India is richer or poorer to-day than she 
was, say 25 years or a longer period ago, 
involves statistical investigations of an extre¬ 
mely complicated nature. The Indian Econo¬ 
mic Enquiry Committee, presided over by 
Sir M. Visveswaraya, recently reported about 
the inadequacy of the material for an 
accurate conclusion on the subject even for 
recent years.’ They have suggested elaborate 
changes for overhauling the machinery of 
collecting statistical data which would be 
useful for such and allied purposes. But 
these recommendations have been shelved”. 

Inspite of the inadequacy of requisite 
materials, estimates have been made from 
time to time of the average annual income 
of Indians per head. These estimates must 
he taken with great caution, because, says 
Mr. Vakil, in addition to the inadequacy of 
the statistical data on which they are based, 
the method employed in each case is 
different. These estimates are given below. 


Year Averse income per head Author 
in British India 


1871 

Rs. 20 

Dadabnai Naoro,ii 

1881 

.. 27 

Sir David Barbour 

1901 

30 

Cord Cnrzon 

1911 

„ 50 

Mr, Findlav Shirras 

1921 

74 

Mr. K. J. l'Lhaml>atta 


Mr. Vakil’s comments on this table are 
as follows 

The increase in the per head income as seen 
in this table is, however, not real. What we 
want is to ascertain the growth, if any, in the 
real wealth of the people, as measured in consum¬ 
able commodities. In order to convert the nominal 
money income into real income, we must have 
, resort to the index numbers of the general price 
level in the country during these years, which 
will tell us the purchasing power of the rupee at 
each of these diflerent dates and thus enable us 
to make a proper comparison of these figures. 

The index numbers of prices in India are given 


in the following table along with the average 
income: 

^'ea^ Per head income Index Nos of 



Rs. 

prices 

1871 

20 

93 

1881 

27 

100 

1891 

not known 

110 

1901 

30 

120 

1911 

.50 

140 

1921 

74 

.378 (1920) 


Wo know that prices have fallen in India since 
1921 and the index number for a recent year, saj 
1927, would therefore be smaller. But the per 
head income would also be smaller in almost the 
same proportion, because it measures the produc¬ 
tion of all goods in the country in terms of money 
by means of current price.s. The only difference 
will bo that due to a material increase or decrease 
in tlie volume of production in recent years as 
auiiti'.l (tut in 1921. But we can safely ignore 
III"- iliiViiui c and say that the tendency shown 
in the abcve figures is generally true to-day. 

Tire estimate fur 1881 was the first made 
officially and if we therefore take it as the basis 
of comparison, we shall be erring on the safe side. 
On the basis we find that the money income 
increases from Rs. ‘27 in 1881 to Rs. 74 in 1921 
or in the proportion of KiO to 274. During 
the same period rupee prices have increased from 
100 to 378. This means that in order to have the 
same real income in 1921 as in 1881 we must 
have Rs. 378 in 1921 as against Rs. 100 in 1881. 
We find, however, that we have only Rs. 274 in • 
1921 as against the required sum of Hs. 378, which 
shows that the average Indian is pxirer to-day to 
the extent of 1 - 274/378 or nearly 2/7, or we are 
poorer to-day than 40 or 50 years ago. 


"The Alleged Land grabbing Propensities 
of the European Powers’^ 

The Bengal Administration Report for 
1926-1927 has the following on Babu Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee; 

The most popular novelist Babu Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee, found a new vent for his morbid 
sentimentalism in a bitterly virulent attack on the 
alleged land-grabbing propensities of the European 
powers and the suspected political aims of the 
various Christian Missions in Asia. 
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That “alleged” is exquisite! 

Perhaps the writer of the Report suspected 
that Great Britain might be included among 
the European powers. But who does not 
know that the inhabitants of that island hare 
never been guilty in their history of land- 
grabbing ? 

In the year 1806 Messrs. William Black¬ 
wood and Sons of Edinburgh and London 
published a book entitled ‘The Company and 
the Crown” by the Hon’ble T. J. Hovell- 
Thnrlow. This author was not a Little 
Englander, For he wrote in his book with 
reference to the Punjab : 

Such a country, so inhabited, surely was a 
worthy object of ambition for a man who seemed 
to have adopted as a rule of guidance the elemen¬ 
tary doctrine of the fifteenth century, "that the 
heathen nations of the world were lawful spoil and 
prey,” and that the right of native Indians was 
subordinate to that of the first Christian conqueror, 
■whose paramount claim excluded that ot every 
other civilised nation, and gradually extinguished 
that of the natives. 

This proves that the Hon’ble T. J. Hovell- 
Thnrlow was an imperialist. Nevertheless the 
following paragraph relating to earth-hunger 
is to be found in his book : 

A recent writer has informed ns that "there is a 
malady common to savages in certain parts of the 
world termed ‘earth-hunger.’ It provokes an in¬ 
cessant cravi. g for clay, a species of food that 
fails to satisfy the appetite and imnaiis the 
power of digestion.” Tlie East India Company 
suffered from this dire disorder for upwards of a 
century ; and since it has been deemed that the 
excesses recorded in this chapter were those 
which ultimately proved fatal to its life, it is to 
be sincerely prayed for that the Crown, wiser 
than its predecessor, may, in the woids of the 
writer above quoted, “now cease to make nobles 
landless” and to increase the sum of Asiatic 
misery. 

Subsequent history shows that the British 
Crown has not been less earth-hungry than 
the East India Company. 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose paid a compulsorily 
brief visit to his native land after an 
absence of about a quarter of a century. He 
did no harm to anybody here. From the biggest 
to the smallest bureaucrat, nobody felt that 
his life or limb was in jeopardy so long as 
this visitor from America was in India. 
Still he conld not obtain any assurance from 
the tin-gods of Simla that he would be 
allowed to come to this country again, either 
as a traveller or as a permanent inhabitant. 

It is not known for what high crimes and 


misdemeanours he is being persecuted by 
the British and Indo-British bureaucracy. It 
was once ruihouTed that bis great offence 
was that he got naturalized in America 
daring the war. But so were numerous 
other persons, who were Europeans, many 



Dr, and Mrs. Sudhindra Bose 


Britons being among them. It is not knowo 
that they have been prevented from visiting 
the lands of their birth or settling there for 
good, whenever they liked. So Dr. Bose is 
evidently being punished for being a browa 
man, not a pale pink one, and because be 
had the misfortune to be born a British 
ml^ect and probably thought he could be free 
by becoming an American citizen. But the 
British people and government believe in 
Caste—once a (British) subject, always a 
(British) subject. As tbe holy Brahmins of * 
India believe that a born Sndra cannot 
become a Brahmin, so the white Brahmins 
of Britain believe that a political Sudra of 
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India mnst not belong to the class of political 
Brahmins of Enrope and America. 


Deshbandhu Memorial 

Mr. Sris Chandra Chattorjee’s design of 
the marble memorial of Deshbandhu C. R. 
Das, to be erected at the Hindu cremation 
ground at Kalighat, has met with general 
appreciation. Prof. Amulya Cbaran Vidya- 
bhushan thus concludes his article on it in 
the Calcutta Municipal Oaxette 

The new and admirable type of architecture 
introduced by the Srchitect-artist Sris Chandra 
depends for the element of stability largely on the 
co-operation of the pnhtio in imparting to it a 
basis that it demands. We are grateful to him for 
iliiH t.rjli: 11 ,i production, which is an important 
■ onirii'iiiiiiii to modern Indian Architecture. The 
architect has practically proved by his inspiration 
and actual demonstration that mere theorizing will 
not improve the art of the country. Demonstration 
is absolutely imperative. The Baroda and Raj- 
putana Schools of Arts have become successful in 
their attempts after strenuous efforts. According 
as they thrive, the other arts and crafts revive, 
live and develop to the needs of the nation and 
the country. Such has lieen and is in practice in 
those countries. But poor Bengal lags behind. 
Unless and until our people will aspire and 
endeavour for the development of in>ligi>ui'iis archi¬ 
tecture, the revival of other allied arts li;o 
sculpture and painting cannot be expected. 


Indian Influences in Asiatic Art 

The London Times wrote some time 
ago 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband 
presided at the annual meeting of the India 
Society, at 21, Cromwell-road and announced plans 
for the coming year for a considerable extension 
of scope, without, however, the society losing its 
original character. He pointed out that, ag a 
natural result of their researches into the connexi¬ 
ons between the art of India and the surrounding 
countries, as exemplified by the survey entitled 
“Influences of India Art” the society would now 
include in its currictilum of lectures and publica¬ 
tions studies of the art and literature of Java. Siam, 
Indo-Ghina, Afghanistan, Persia, and the Middle 
Bast. Arrangements were now being completed 
to supply through the society’s journal, Indian Art 
and Lelfers, information on art and on archaeological 
research in those countries as well as in India. 
It had been decided not to change the name of the 
society, specially as Indian culture was in fact the 
centre from which there radiated the influence 
which effected profoundly the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, which in turn exercised no small influence 
•on India. 

The High Commissioner for India, the Persian 
Minister, Professor Paul Pelliot, Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, and Dr. Denman W. Rose were 


elected vice-presidents. After the. annual ineetmg 
Mrs. Francis Ayscough gave an illustrated lecture 
on “Indian Links with Chinese Painting.” 


Nognehi’s Discevery of Germ of Trachoma 

Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, the distinguished Japanese 
investigator of the Rockeieller Tn'-titute for Mediom 
Research, recently dead, (iis'‘<iv(-i<'ii the germ which 
causes *> i. b. .n-.„ r,p infectious disease of the eyelids 
in Amor iii I'i'j.i'i" « 

"Whether or not the parasite is related toiforms 
of trachoma other than that occurring in American 
Indian.; remains, of course, to be determined by 
isolation of the microrganism from cases in other 
localities, and possibily also by serologic exarama- 
tion;.” he says. 

The discovery of this parasite is considered 
in '[•• ■li' il circles to be one of /hp outstanding 
. to scientific medecine in 1927. and 

adds another to the list of Dr. Noguchi’s aehieve- 
ments, which include the discovery of the cause 
of general paralysis, or softening of the brain. 
He is famed also for his yellow fever researches 
and research work on other subjects. 

The investigator checked up on his trachoma 
work by the experimental production of a traono- 
ma like condition in monkeys by means of a 
microorganism which he had isolated from 
American Indian trachoma. 


Why Ibn Sand Mnst Not Have 
Mesopotamia 

An American paper writes:— 

For at least 6.0C0 years the tribesmen of Ara¬ 
bia’s arid center have looked down covetously 
on the green fields of Mesopotamia. 

That fertile land of the two rivers is safest 
when she is most desolate. For seven centuries 
before the present one she had little worth stealing. 
Now the Irak government of King Feisal and his 
British adviser has brought back a measure of pros¬ 
perity As was already ancient histo.'y when Abraham 
lived at Ur, this jirosperity has not passed un¬ 
noticed in the tents of the Arabs. It is doubtful' 
if any potentate of Arabia, even one far stronger 
than Ibn Baud, could have held back his hungry 
tribesmen from visible loot Among desert peoples 
preen is all too surely the color of jealousy, for 
It is that of the coveted fields. 

If Irak stood alone she might be grievously in 
danger. Cities train few warriors like the gradnat..''s 
of desert schools and the rich merchants of Baby¬ 
lonia have lost everything many times before. But 
Irak is no longer alone and what saves her is her 
air. Whatever Great Britain might be inclined to 
do for other reasons, there is one novelty of the 
modern world which affects profoundly the posi¬ 
tion of Mesopotamia. A glance at a map makes it 
clear. The broad plains of Irak are an essential 
way station on the air route from Europe to the 
East. The defeat of the tribesmen of Ibn Sand 
is to be managed, it appears, by aircraft. It is also 
aircraft that make it necessary. Perhaps Western 
civilization might let Ibn, Sand and his desert 
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riders have the green fields that they covet; it 
does not dare to give them the landing fields to 
which, it may be, they give no thonght at all. 

So, the reason why Mesopotamia must not 
be either absolutely independent or under 
non-British control is that she lies along 
Britain’s air route to India. The subjection 
of certain other Asiatic peoples is necessary for 
keeping India in bondge. If India became 
free, that would mean freedom for other 
Asiatic peoples also. 


Hidden Citadel of Lost Hindu Tribe 
Found in Siam 

A citadel which once was the home of possibly 
1,000.000 persons lies unexplored in the heart of 
a tiger-infested jungle in Siam, according to 
Robert J Casey, author and traveller. Casey believes 
he is the only white man to have seen this place 
and he feels that within its lofty halls there may 
lie an answer to the mystery of the Khmers, a 
Hindu tribe that flourished in Indo-China between 
the fifth and eleventh centuries and then dis¬ 
appeared. 

He takes no credit for finding it, saying that 
had not the French arcbmologists working in that 
section discovered more than sixty deserted 
temples buried under luxuriant jungle growths, 
he would never have located the citadel. 

Bamboo trees have almost entirely hidden the 
place, while the moat has become alive with huge 
crocodiles. It was the presence of these animals 
that kept him from attempting to get into the 
citadel itself. 

‘T am certain it must have housed 1,000.000 
persons,” he said. “In the temples that must be 
inside the walls there miy still be the treasures 
of ancient centuries, and possibly there are more 
complete records of the civilization these people 
developed. Even the mystery of their disappeara¬ 
nce may be found.” , , 

Casey said the Khmers had been attacked and 
driven out of Indo-China by the Chams, a Siam¬ 
ese tribe that later suffered the same fate from 
other enemies. The Khmers. however, when they 
left that part of the world, disappeared. 

The Khmers, he said, were originally a Hindu 
people, but when they settled _ in Siam they 
developed an indigenous civilization. Records 
of this have been found in the temples, Casey 
said, but the story of the people is still far from 
complete. 


Kenya Indians’ Stand—An Object Lesson 
For Indian Nationalists 

A Nairobi despatch to the London Times 
gave some time ago the following most 
interesting news item 

"A Conference, representing the whole of the 
Indian Community in Kenya, has unanimously 
rejected the Governor’s invitation to renewed re¬ 
presentation in the Ijegislature on a nomination 
basis. 


“The Indians refused to put forward candidates 
at the recent General Election because th& 
registers are communal and they demand common 
franchise with Europeans-” 

Indian political leaders with communal 
bias should carefully note the above despatch. 
The Indians in Kenya want a common 
franchise with Europeans and do not want 
to have communalism foisted on tbet^. They 
want to exercise their rights as human 
beings. Indian Nationalists should try to 
follow the examples of the Indians in Kenya 
and adopt the attitude of no-commnnalism in 
Indian political life. Communal representa¬ 
tion in Indian provincial and central legisla¬ 
tures is a curse; and all sincere Indiau 
nationalists should exercise their best efforts 
to abolish it. In this connection it may be 
said that those Indians who want to have 
some form of indirect communalism and 
preference for Indian Moslems, under the 
pretext of Hindu Moslem unity, are doing 
a distinct dis-service to the cause of Indian- 
nationalism. 

T. D. 


Indian Universities and the Need of 
Study of Poieign Languages 

Under the heading of “An Institute of 
Lipgnists,” the Daily Telegraph (London) 
publishes the following interesting letter :— 

Sir—The welcome revival in trade emphasises 
toe necessity of increasing the number of compe¬ 
tent linguists. Englishmen rarely speak an addi¬ 
tional language really fluently. Catalogues destin¬ 
ed.for foreign countries continue to be printed in 
uni-lmgual form, and enterpriainK competitors 
secure our business. Educational and other 
establishments hold examinations. What is wanted 
in London is an Institute of Linguists, ultimately 
to become the Imperial headquarters of the lan¬ 
guage world, where linguistic candidates would 
be examined by experts and receive the institute’s 
diplomas. It is true, there is some¬ 
thing of this kind. in the Midlands, but on the 
executive of the institute I suggest there would 
be thewe whose names are world-famous as lingu¬ 
ists. Doctors and other professional men have 
their own diplomas ; why not foreign correspon¬ 
dents, interpreters, ana etc. ? Employers would 
then be protected by employing only those whose' 
proficiency is evidenced by the diploma of the 
Institute of Linguists— 

Yours, &c.. N. ST. BARBE SLADEN. 

It is certain that British University 
stndents and businessmen are more familiar 
with foreign laugnages, such as German,* 
French, Spanish, Russian, Italian, Japanese 
and Chinese, than the stndents of Indian 
Universities and Indian businessmen. Indian. 
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tiniyeraities shoulci encourage atudy of 
foreign languagea in uddition to Eogliah. 

T. D. 


An American View of British Protectorate 
on Egypt 

At times American papers, through ins¬ 
pired articles and editorials, present excellent 
and authentic views on British world 
policies. The following editorial, from one 
of the foremost American dailies of New 
York, throws an interesting light on the 
Egyptian situation i— 

A deadlock is on again in Egypt between 
native and British interests. Those are extremely 
hard to reconcile, because both the Egyptians and 
the British authorities are contending for things on 
which there is little possibility of immediate 
compromise. Great Britain will continue to guard 
her rights in the Suez Canal and her vital commu¬ 
nication with India, and the Far East and Australia. 
The Egyptians are set on obtaining fuller recog¬ 
nition of thoir nationality and soveignty. Besides 
thisy shrink from surrendering control of the Nile 
by yielding their claim on the Sudan. The Nile is 
Egypt. The prosperity of the country depends on 
continued enjoyment of tlie. Nile’s fertilizing 
floods. 

Before the great war Egypt was nominally a 
Turkish dependency. Great Britain exercised 
control in Cairo tlirough an advisor to tlie Khevive. 
A protectorate was in force during the war. Egypt 
was released from Turkish suzerainty. After the 
peace a native Kingdom was proclaimed, with a 
special relationship to Great Britain under a 
scheme of alliance. The governmental settings 
have altered, but actual control remains about the 
same. Since the rejection of the new draft of a 
treaty of alliance the Brilisli government has gone 
back to the Declaration of February 2S, 1922. as 
the chart of policy; in Egypt—which means, per¬ 
haps, that negoiiations for permanent terms of 
alliance will be begun again as present irritations 
die away. 

Britain as a protector or Britain as an ally is 
in Egypt to stay. The canal and the Sudan pro¬ 
blem have to be worked out. Egypt is a sovereign 
statCj and yet not a sovereign state, depending on 
defimtiona. But its progress will doubtless con¬ 
tinue under any form which political association 
with Great Britain may assume. The situation 
is not new. It is one of yesterday and also one 
of to-morrow. The new deadlock leaves things 
very little changed. 


Hew Aim o the Christian Missionary 
Work 

The International Missionary Council, 
fin which the Roman Catholics, Greek 
Orthodox, the Armenian and other Oriental 
Churches, did not participate) held its 
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recent sessions at Jerusaleim The. Bishop 
of Manchester presented “the Christiaij 
Message Report*’ This report is considered 
to be the most important pronounoenaent of 
the gathering, “expressing the whole ow»tr^ 
aim of Christian missionary work at the 
present time.*’ It says 

“Our Gospel stands against all exploitation of 
man by man so that we cannot tolerate any desire, 
conscious or unoonsoious, to use this movemeilt 
for the purpose of fastening bondage, economic, 
political or social, on any people. We would 
repudiate .any symptoms of religious imperialism 
that would desire to impose beliefs and practices 
for the purpose of managing souls in their sap^ 
posed interests. We have no dOTire to fix on 
others the ecclesiastical traditions of the western 
Church, but wish to place at the disposal of the 
younger Churches oar ■.■ollo'tire historic ex¬ 
perience. We also ardently desire that the 
younger Churches express the Gospel through 
their own genius and through forms suitable to 
their national heritage We believe in a Christ- 
like world. We know nothing better and are 
content with nothing less We do not go to non- 
Christian nations because they are the worst or 
alone in need, but because they are part of the 
world and share with ns in the same human.need." 

The Conference passed resolutions appealing 
for the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
international policy and the avoidance of those 
attitudes and practices which constitute the 
roots of war. 

But a Jerusalem despatch of recent 
date states that the Arabs regarded 
the activities of the International Missionary 
Council and the Christian missionary move¬ 
ment as anti-Islaraio, and adopted the 
slogan of “Down with the missionaries.” 

We hope that the Christian missionaries 
would case to act as “agents of Imperialists” 
and give up the practice of religious 
Imperialism. 

T. D. 


No Lynching in America 

A Now York despatch to the Morning 
Post (London) states :— 

The first four months of 1928 passed without 
a singlo lynihing being reported from anywhere 
in the Dnited States. 

This annonneement was made to-day by the 
Secretary of the National Assoeiation for the 
Advancement of Coloured People. He added that 
it was the first time that this had been the case 
for the last forty pears.—Reuter 

The Negroes in the United States 
to-day number more than ten million people, 
forming about one-tenth of the population 
of the country. They are yet regarded as 
the “untouchables” of the United States. 
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However, dInriDg the last few years, very 
reaarkable progress has been made by the 
Negroes of the United States. There are 
thonsands of Negro women, not to speak 
of men, who are now studying in American 
Universities ; and every year scores of 
Negro scholars are taking higher degress 
from the best of American educational 
institutions. 

The National Association for the Advan'be- 
ment of Coloured People is mainly officered 
by the new Negro ; and it receives support 
primarily from Negroes (although a few Ameri- 
oans show genuine interest in its activities). 
This organization, among other things, has 
been advocating that the United States 
Congress pass an “anti-lynching law.” 
American statesmen, so far, have refused to 
pass such a measure. The Negroes 
of the United States, specially their 
leaders, are to be congratulated on beeping 
up the agitation against the practice of 
lynching, which, during the last forty years, 
has taken a toll of the lives of numerous 
Negroes. 

The lot of the Negroes in the United 
States is not much better than that of the 
untouchables of India, although the New 
Negro is much more alert and active to 
better the lot of bis race, than the average 
people of India who may belong to the so- 
called higher castes. More than seventy 
percent of the Negroes of the United States 
can read and write to-day. In India more 
than ninety percent of the inhabitants can¬ 
not read and write. A little over sixty 
years ago, the Negroes of the United States 
wore not only chattel-slaves, but they were 
not allowed, by law, to be taught to read 
and write. What a tremendous progress! 
Furthermore, the Negroes in the United 
States are thinking internationally, and they 
not only believe in education tor themselves, 
but they feel that the future of Africa and 
the Negroes of the world depends upon edu¬ 
cation, which will change the outlook of life 
for the oppressed and the downtrodden. 

T. D. 


Indian Leaders and International 
Contents 

Some time ago a well-known Indian natioiH* 
list wrote b) ns from Genoa (Italy):— 

'T notice that some Bensral leaders are opposed to 
members of the Indian Legislative Coonoil visit¬ 


ing Canada, daring the Bntish Empire Psdiemen* 
tary Union meetmg. It seems so silly and 
ohiidish. Indian leaders should go abroad to 
establish international contacts. 

“When Ireland was fighting the hardmt mcamst 
the British, the best Irish repmentativ^ 
carrying on International work, daghlul Paaha 
waht^ to be in Paris for the dtyelopment of 
international relations of Egypt, while asking his 
followers to carry on the nationalist work. 

“I can give hundreds of instances ,.of the im¬ 
portance of the leaders visiting foreign countries. 
If India is so poor in leadership ihat because 
three leaders are going to be ont of India for a 
few months, the nationalist movement may colla¬ 
pse, then there is something wrong with me pro¬ 
gramme. and method of working of the Indian 
nationalists.” 

Onr opinion has always been that Indians 
should not live in mental or geographical 
isolation. Not only for Indians bnt for all 
other peoples of the world as well, intellectual 
and other kinds of contact and intercourse 
with the peoples of the earth are necessary. 

When Pandit Motilal Nehru and two other 
nationalists allowed themselves to bo elected 
delegates to Canada, we wrote in favour of 
their visiting that country—unless, of course, 
there were work in India for all or any of 
them which no other Indians could do quite 
satisfactarily. We do not think there was 
any such work. We. do not know why the 
Pandit has resigned his office of delegate. 
Perhaps because he is most likely to be 
eloted to preside over the next session of 
the Indian National Congress. But while 
his perfect fitness for that office cannot in 
the least be questioned, can it either be 
asserted that there are not other leaders in 
the country who can worthily fill the presi¬ 
dential chair of the Congress ? 

If possible the ablest Indians should be 
sent for representing India abroad. 


Pan Indian and Provincial Patrioti*m 

There is no neoessary conflict between 
pan-Indian and provincial patriotism. Bather 
is it true that the man who cannot deeply 
and strongly love the region where he was 
born or where he is settled can scarcely 
have any profound love for a wider unit. 
In India if a man fights against the nnjast 
treatment or neglect of his province, he is 
likely to be looked down upon as parochial 
and anti-national in views. Bat in onf opioion, 
so long as a man does not seek to iniatc 
any other province and so long as he does 
ni^ work against Indian nnity but rather for 




m 


it, h« Ifaovid not be Teqdiied to aRiee to 
proviodel Wf-effaoament.’ He must W 
allowed aod expected to stand op for his 
prorince if DTOd b& 

Germany is a muon smaller country with 
a much smaller population than India. German 
is the laugnaae of all the German states and 
the cultural difference between state and state 
there is net pronounced, wiboh is not the case 
in India. Yet in Germany protests are heard 
against centralization and Berlinization. Take, 
for Instance, the following description of a 
BaTarian manifesto, published in The New 
York limes 

^ Munich.—A manifesto protesting against the 
‘ Berlinization” of Germany and signed by numer¬ 
ous prominent Bavarians, was issued to-day in 
the Bavarian capital. Among the signatnrips best 
known outside of this country is Siegfried Wagner, 
son of the worlj-ienowrird composer, Richard 
Wagner. Others include Professor von Muller, 
director of the Munich University, and Baron 
■von Cramer-Klett, President of the Munich Aca¬ 
demy of Music. 

Special significance attaches to the manifesto 
because it appears on the eve of the next week’s 
meeting here of the heads of various local govern¬ 
ments to discuss plans for the further central iz- 
tioD of the German administrative machinery. 

Bavaria has always been the main stronghold 
of anti-centralistin feeling in Germany, and the 
appearance of this protest, signed by many dis- 
gmshed Bavarians, just before the meeting of 
local authorities is proof of a widespread fear in 
Bavaria that a triumph for the centralization 
champions next week will mean placing more 
power in the hands of Prussia and its capital, 
Berlin with a corresponding weakening of the 
rest of Germany. 

The Bavarians only too evidently foresee that 
such a result will simply mean a continuance of 
the work of Bismark, who, when he formed the 
German Empire in 1871, created a uniform Germany 
by depriving the lesser of the German states of 
most of their local autonomy, while at the same 
time enormously incresBing the Mwer and impor¬ 
tance of Prussia and her capital. Berlin. 

Today’s manifesto shows Bavarian restrveness 
at what Bavarians deem to be the undue favour 
shown to Prussia by the present German Gorern- 
ment. The complaint is made, for instance, that 
Bavaria, which has always been a cultural centre, 
is handicapped in its cnltural development because 
of funds which should be spent on the furtherance 
of Bavarian soience, music art and business. 
Berlin Dniversitv, it is pointed out, is _supenpr to 
Munich University because the latter is unable to 
employ a sufficient number of professors and 
inatmotors. „ „ ^ 

Another oomplamt is that rcconlly the Germp 
Government at Berlin issued a guidebook for the 
purpose of attracting foreign tourists to Germany 
without even mentioning Bavana and other aouth 
nerman regions, including Wnrtteiuberg, i Bavana s 
next-door neighbour. 

In business also the manifesto declares^ ’.all 
sorts of favors are shown to . Prussia andlBerlm to 


the detriment of South Germany and eepemaiiy 
Blmnia. Banking and general business ia ^t^eonung 
oonstantly more centralized in Berlin, it m idleged, 
owing to a growing Prussian bias by the 
Germam Gevernment and the same is deomied to 
be true of all governmental adnunistiatiUQ- la 
conclusion, the manfesto says : 

We Bavarians wish to be citizens of a state 
within the German Unirm and not of a protiUOs 
controUed by the Berlin centralistic government 
Only through such a conception of the idea of a 
Genman unitary state can there be genuine German 
solidarity and national unity. 

In India there no il'A of “DolM- 
ization” of the provmoes, nol ^ the over¬ 
development of the onlture and btisia^ of 
Delhi at the expense of those of the other 
provinces. But the total revenues of India 
are so divided between the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the different proviaoes that some 
provinces receive too Uttle money for their 
cultural, industrial and agricultuml develop¬ 
ment and for their medical and sanitary 
requirements. For this and other reasons, 
it is necessary for the provinces to fight 
against the greed and extravagance of the 
Central Government. 


Handling of Labour Conflicts in other 
Countries 

India is passing through labour ponfliotB 
in many provinces. While labour has 
undoubtedly many grievances, it would be 
wrong to assume that in every such dispute 
labour has been right and capital wrong. 
Each case should be considered on its 
merits. Government generally allows things 
to drift, which is not right. Such a policy 
not only eutails great suffering on the 
workers and involves the employers in 
pecuniary loss, but also endangers pubiio 
safety, as the diabolical acts of sabotage in 
various places show. 

According to an article in the Sunday 
Times of London by Sir John (Foster Yianet, 
in Italy neither strikes nor look-outB Are 
allowed. 

The law is that there must be no strikes under 
any pretext whatever. Trade Unions, disturbing 
tile welfare of the nation to obtain what they 
want, are prohibited. It ia not the demands of the 
workers that Mussolini is against, but the methods 
formerly practised.. 

Nor will he permit lock-outs. He holds that 
the nation consists of all the people, that for 
their material and spiritual welfare they must be 
taught co-operation; that it is madness to have 
civi war during the industrial eiisis of ttm World 
Italy is al crowded country, and lif there is to be 
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economic salvation there must be increased 
dnotion. Whether we approve his methods or nm. 
Italy has tamed its face towwrda prosperity sinoe 
Maseoiini took chaise. In apopalation of forty 
miiliona there are fewer ttatn 100,000 ont of work. 

How has this brought about ? 

Councils have bemi established of workers and 
employers and an independent nominee of the 
Government to oonsider trade differences. Private 
enterprise is enoooraged as a necessary incentive, 
bat in disputes ail cards must be on the table so 
the men may exactly know the economic sitoatioo. 

The two sides must meet in conference ; there 
can be no lightning strikes, no downing of tools, 
no threat that if one side does not have its desire 
trade will be diBorganised and other workers, to 
give a helping hand in discommoding the public, 
become idle as a sign of sympathy. When a 
collective agreement has been made, the law is to 
descend with a heavy fist on the party which 
breaks the contract 

According to Sir John Foster Fraser, in 
Italy syndicalism means something different 
from what it does elsewhere. 

Syndicalism outside Italy has meant the con- 
uering of economic interests by the proletariat 
nside Italy it means that the classes representing 
capital, intellectual labour and manual labour shall 
be one indissoluble body, meaning the State. No 
class must usurp power to dictate. Everybod.v has 
to get it not only into the mind, but into the heart 
that the moral and material welfare of the country 
is one and the same thing. 

The Syndical Law which was placed on the 
statute book on March 11, 1926, is in operation. I 
leam that already nearly four million people—em¬ 
ployers and employed, manufacturers and artisans, 
oankers and clerks, lawyers, peasants, journalists, 
architects, farmers, teachers, high and low, 
representing, all sections of industry—have formed 
themselves into syndicates. 

All categories of people, whether professional 
men, municipal employee.^’, post office, telegraph, 
tramway workers, all grades on the railways, are 
speedily being organised. Within the next few 
months it is not likely that any man, professional 
manufacturer, or simple workman, will be outside 
the syndicate that deals with his position in life. 

But disputes between capital and labour 
cannot be entirely prevented—they are in¬ 
evitable. 

So special courts are established, .called the 
'Magistracy of Labour,” consisting of three Judges 
of the Court of Appeal with two expert advisers, 
spectalists on ffie particular or indnstiy matter in 
dispute. 'Thesecourtsate commanded, when arriving 
at their decision, not to consider the interests of 
the syndicate or syndicates first, but to keep in the 
forefront of their thought the benefit to the 
nation collectively. 

This Magistracy of Labour is the final court of 
arbitraition. There is no appeal from its decision. 
During a disputs there must he conUnuity of 
production. Loik-outs or stiikes are crime, and, 
whilst the penalties we graded, they are especially 
severe if the strike is in any public service or 


services of utility. Farther, no amplcl^er o»a 
give notice of redpotion of wages without consent 
of the employed and approval of the syndicate. 
Thus the law, the State, is greater than any section 
of the community, and, through the syndicates, 
all workers are part of the State. That is the 
new syndicalism. 

In Norway there ie compulsory arbitration 
in labour conflicts. The Norwegian Act 
oonoerning compulsory arbitration procedure 
in labour conflicts has,” says Guardian, 
“given rise to a conflict which is perhaps 
not very widespread, but has taken on a 
somewhat singular form.” What has happened 
is thus described in the same paper. 

According to the new Act, the authorities 
may. if they consider that it is necessary in the 
public interests, submit any and every dispute 
to arbitration for settlement. The renewal of the 
collective agreements which expired this spring 
was referred to an arbitration court, and the 
award pronounced for a wage reduction of. 12 
per cent, although the fall in the cost of living 
figures only war.’anted a cut of 8 per cent. The 
award therefore iii'Hi-n-d gi.'iit indignation among 
the workers, and iiic ''iiiMiriif workers of several 
large towns, numbering about 3,000 in all. decided 
not to recognise this award, and downed tools 
at the end of May. Later, about a thousand 
printing operatives and book-binders joined them. 

finder the Act, however; every labour conflict 
which aims at establishing working conditions 
other than those fixed in the Award is illegal 
and an offence against the law. In order that they 
might not be sentenced to pay damages or to 
undergo imprisonment both the national centre 
and the unions in question were compelled 
to warn their members not to take part in the 
strike. They themselves were also forced to 
refrain from participation in it. The confliot was, 
therefore, managed by a Committee of Action 
appointed by the strikers. It is also an offence 
against the law to aid the strikers in any way. 
This has made it impossible for the trade unions 
to grant any money for this purpose, so that au 
attempt was made to collect money for this pnr- 
po.se by voluntary collections from Norwegian 
workers. But no individual may legally give to 
such collections. Many of the leading comrades, 
therefore, have been fined from 50 to 7U0 Kronen 
by the magistrates. 

The whole of the machinery of Government 
has thus been mobilised against the workers, so 
that their struggle is by no means an easy one. 

It is not suggested that the methods 
adopted in any other country to deal with 
strikes and look-outs should be bodily 
transferred to India. What is suggested is 
that the policy of drift at present in vogue 
should be given up by the Government and 
the people. 

It will not do to keep in view only 
increased production and big dividends^ 
Every effort must also be made to provide 
work, adequate wages and wholesome living 
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oonditions for idl skiHed and Unskilled 
•workers. 


Bardoli Satyagraha 

Gandhiji has said that,, if GoTemmeDt 
wants to do jastice at all, and if a compro¬ 
mise should be arrived at. the following 
shonld be its minimum terms :— 

(1) All Satyi^rahis sent to jail from Bardoli 
should be immediately released. 

(2) All confiscated lands, sold or unsold, 
shonld be returned to the original owners. 

(31 Buffaloes, utensils, etc., which have been 
sold for a son* should be compensated for in 
kind at the market value. 

(4) All Patels and Talatis who have either 
resiened or been dismissed should be taken on in 
service. 

(5) All other sentences imposed on account of 
Satyagraha should be remitted. 

These terms are all reasonable. It is also 
reasonable to ask that the fresh enquiry 
demanded by the Bardoli cultivators should 
be a judicial one, not one conducted by 
revenue officials, because it is against the 
settlement made by the latter that the Bardoli 
people are struggling to obtain justice. 

The condition laid down by the Bombay 
Government that, before an enquiry can be 
started, either the Bardoli men or some one 
on their behalf must deposit the amount 
realizable from them according to the revised 
settlement, does not do credit to either the 
head or the heart of the persons who consti¬ 
tute that Government. The Bardoli people 
have been undergoing untold siifleiiugs, 
privations and insults in their effort to remain 
true to their plighted word. It is foolish to 
assume that, should the award of a committee 
of enquiry, by which such persons had pro¬ 
mised to abide, ^0 against them, they would 
prove false to their promise. But supposing 
such an unlikely thing happened, a Govern¬ 
ment which can feel itself strong enough to 
threaten to crush the Satyagrahis, would sure¬ 
ly be strong enough to recoup the loss caused 
by non-payment of rent 

In the opinion of Sir Leslie ‘Wilson, the 
Bardoli Satyagraha is a case of civil dis¬ 
obedience and is a lawless movement. In 
our opinion it is not exactly civil disobedience, 
as the Bardoli men are perfectly law-abiding 
except in the single matter of paying the 
, increased assessment. Moreover, they do not 
saf that they would not pay enhanced rent 
under any oiroumstance. They would be 
perfect^ wUling jto pay enhanced rent, should 


,ithe decision of the committee of enquiry 
asked for by them and to by 

the Qover^ment itself result in eueh increase. 
This Satyagraha is perfectly oonetitafidoaL 
Ciril disobedience is also constttutidiiaL 

In the Honse of Clomnions, replyii^ to ques¬ 
tions, Earl WintertOQ said, If the conditions 
mentioned to Sir Leslie Wilaon in the Bombay 
Legislative Council to-day as regards Bardoli, are 
npt satisfied, the Bombay Qovetnmeot have the 
full support of the Government of India aLd his 
Majesty's Government in enforcing oomp^moe 
with the law and crushing the movement, whi<* 
would clearly then lie exposed as one directed 
to coercing the Ouveroment and not representing 
reasonable grievances.” 

Mr. Wellook asked whether, in view of the fact 
that in this area, as well as in a greater part of India, 
peasants were going more and more under the 
control of the money-lenders, the request to 
pay the old assessment until the CesDinitcee of 
Eaquiry had been csatblished was a reasomdile 
one. 

Earl "Winterton replied that he did not thiBk 
anythiug of the sort. He said whenever any 
•resettlement of a District was made, if people Were 
to refuse to pay taxes on the ground that the 
resettlement was not a proper one, ail constitu¬ 
tional Government wuuid end. 

It cannot be that Earl Winterton or his 
chief, Lord Birkenhead, are upawate of the 
lessons of history. History furnishes uu- 
merous iDstanoes of popular movemeuts 
based on right and jastice triumphing oyer 
the obstinacy of autocracy. But like many 
other men in power who have gone before 
them, the British rulers of India think more 
of their own prestige than of the need for 
convincing those under their charge that 
they are being justly dealt with. These men 
in power also appear to think that the toilure 
of some previons attempts to crush 
popular movements in foreign countries 
was due to the comparative streug^ 
of the people and the comparative wet¬ 
ness. of the rulers concerned, hut thkt 
the British Government is very much stronger 
and the Indian people very much weaker than 
the parties concerned in othdr simBAk 
struggles abroad recorded in history. StK& 
overestimation of one's own strength And 
underestimation of the opponents’ stmngth, 
is, however, no new thing in history. Marl 
Winterton and those who think with him 
may, tberefole, rest assured that even in 
India no popolU movement based on justice 
can be finally htushed. 

People do not refuse to pay taxes light- 
heartedly, for tie fuii of the thing. Such 
refusal dways means muoh misery and may 
mean min. Thetefore, the vision, conjured up 
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by him, of people refusing to pay taxes whenr city, think so, too. One object of punishment 
et'er any resettlement of a district was made, has, therefore, failed. 

on the ground that the resettlement was not a Another object _ is _ said to be deterrent, 

proper one. was a figment, pure ahd simple, We do not think this, either, will be gained, 

of Lord Winterton’s imagination. But should so far as the “prisoner” and large members 
no-tax campaigns cease to be rare, that would of his countrymen are concerned, 

mean that the rnlers of the people had Punishment is not the way to put a stop 

become utterly careless or lost to all sense of to the impugnment of Government’s impartia- 

jnsfice, and in that case what would end would lity and fairness. The impngners aye open 

not be “all constitutional government,” but all to conviction. If they be wrong, Government 

despotic govemme 7 it. should try to convince them by unmistakeable 

_ proofs of its unimpeachability. 


Babn Jagat Naraiu Lai’s Conviction 

The appeal made by Babn Jagat Narain 
Lai to the Patna High Court against his 
conviction by a magistrate under sootion 
124-A of the Indian Penal Code has been 
rejected and the subordinate court’s sentence 
has been upheld. We have not read the 
article which has led to his imprisonment 
and mulcting in the sum of Rs 1000. Lala 
Lajpat Rai writes in the People that be has. 
The gist of the article, says he, was that the 
Government’s attitude towards Hindus was 
not one of •impartiality and fairness. We 
hnve also read somewhere that the article 
contains statements or sugge.stions to the 
effect that the Government follows the policy 
of “Divide and Rule.” Now, allegations like 
these have become quite hackneyed by re¬ 
petition in the Indian press, both Hindu 
and Mussalman. Similar statements have 
been made by British authors and speakers 
also. What is the use then of singling out 
a particular Indian journalist for punishment 
for such statements? 

One object of punishment is to convince 
the man punished and others of his class 
(hat what the accused did was wrong. 
It would be a hard task to discover the 
Indian journalist who sincerely thought that 
Bubu Jagat Narain Lai published statements 
which were false. Perhaps it would be safe 
to say that the task would be equally difficult 
if the whole class of educated men and 
women were to be searched for such a really 
sincere believer in the impartiality and fair¬ 
ness of the bureaucracy. The ovation which 
the Bibar publicist received before going to jail 
shows that thousands upon thousands in Patna 
think that the statements for which be has 
been punished are quite true; and there are 
reasons to think that larger numbers of bis 
conntxymen, who are not residents of that 


Music Within Mosque 

A special committee of the University of 
Stambonl has recommended some radical 
reforms to the ecoesiastioal authorities of 
Angora. Some of the reforms proposed 
are; 

Better provision for the upkeep of mosques. 

Instaiiation of seats and olouk-roums. 

Sermons and prayers to be in Turkish. 

Music to be introduced in mosques. 

Many unexpected things have happened in 
Turkey. So music may be introduced in 
mosques there. It would be a far harder 
task, though not an impossible one, to intro¬ 
duce the innovation in India. Some of the 
greatest musicians in India, living and dead, 
have been Muslims, and some of them have 
been famous for their devotional songs. 
There can be no harm in songs 
being sung in mosques. But even if 
we do not have music in Indian mo.sqnes, 
let us hope Turkey’s example will 
soften the Indian Moslem’s objection to music 
outside mosques on public roads and in the 
private houses of Hiudns. 


Muslim League Famine Relief Fund 

It is a pleasure to find that this fund, 
raised to relieve distress in the famine- 
striken districts of Bengal, now amounts to 
about Rs. 1,500. Now that the Muhamma¬ 
dans have awakened to the needs of their 
fellow-believers, it is hoped that in the not 
distant future their charily will disregard 
creed. The Mussalman writes : 

We are glad to say that contributions to the 
Muslim League Famine Belief Fund are comine 
every day, though so far the amount contiibuted > 
and collected is negligible. We hope more will 
be forthcoming within a short time if the public 
realise the nigency of relief work. The Delhi 
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iheroiumts of Colootola (Calcutta) veTe, as the 
reader may remember, approached by members 
of the Famme Relief Committee and they promised 
help. A few days asro some of these merchants 
themselves went to Balnrgrhat, visited some of the 
affected areas and distributed Ra. 3000 (three 
thousand) among the sufferers. 


cry for change, or redress of opportunity, has 
convinced itself that it will stifle if it does not 
strike. To the people in that case, Mr. Kellogg a 
treaty forbids war, bat there is no positive pro¬ 
mise of redress by peaceful means, nor is any 
organisation created which can bring about 
salutary changes in the world when changes are 
due. 


, Pacifism and Jnstice 

We are not lovers of war. We are paci¬ 
fists by inclination—and some by compulsion, 
too, we innst confess. As lovers of peace we 
would welcome the Kellogg proposals for the 
prevention of war. 

But while the prevention of war may meet 
the requirements of independent and free 
peoples, people who are not independent and 
free and are politically downtrodden and 
oconomicaly exploited, require something 
more than pacifism. They want justice, they 
want freedom. If they cannot have it by 
peaceful methods, they should have the 
option to win freedom by fighting, if they 
like and can. Prevention of war would not 
be quite a blessing in their case. The United 
States of America started the present pacifist 
proposals, and the British “Horae” Govern¬ 
ment, Dominions and Indian Government have 
shown their readiness to accept the modified 
form of the multilateral pact for the pre¬ 
vention of war. But the question is, will the 
U. S. A. government allow the Filipinos to 
bo free without fighting ? Will the British 
Government, the Dominion Governments and 
the Government of India agree to India be¬ 
coming free without fighting ? 

Though a free man himself, Mr. H. N. 
Brailstord must have fait for the disinherited 
peoples of the earth when he wrote in the 
New Bcpublic of America; 

What is to happen if a power announces that a 
dispute in which it is concerned is not suitable for 
settlement by any of the usual means which the 
other party may propose ? If the power in ques¬ 
tion holds the stake in the controversy, war cannot 
occur, but will the world see justice ? That may 
not seem a serious ohjection to citisens of satisfied 

S owers. The world is very well as we find it 
'ur lot could hardly be better even by a victori¬ 
ous war. No iuiquitious frontier galls us ; no 
conqueror is engaged in crashing the national 
consciousness of our kinsmen ; we sigh for no 
wide changes in the structure of a world which 
has brought in wealth, power and opportunity. 
Cradled in good fortune, one may readily suppose 
that the whole problem is to avoid war. 

• “But to peoples who lived in the shadow, it 
may seem that change is the first essential. War is 
the last resort of an ambitions or downtrodden 
people vhidi, by long brooding over its unheeded 


■Unslim Nationalism and Fan-Islamism 


Sardar Ikbal Ali Shah, “the well-known 
writer and traveller,” author of Afghanistan 
and the Afghans, has given his impressions 
of the new political outlook of the Islamic 
world in an article in Foreign Affairs, 
London, reproduced in the People. Here are 
the concluding passages: — 


The clergy, even in such important Shiad 
centres as Ispahan and Qoora, have awakened to 
the truth that all Moslems are brothers—Shiads. 
Sunnia, black, brown or white—and that national¬ 
ism does not take precedence of Pan-Isla nisui. 

Throughout'.the entire bolt of the Islamic Bast 
there is, nevertheless, a distinct feeling of nationa¬ 
lism ; but nationalism is defined in a particularly 
Eastern way. Every man is proud of his nationality 
but ho dons not necessarily divorce Islam as the 
gieat binding factor between all the Islamic 
countries. The Revivalists of the present-day 
Islam are endeavouring to prove that healthy 
nationalism, in place of being contrary to the 
teaching of Islam, is .the very essence of it. But 
their attitude towards nationalism as understood 
in Europe is quite different. 

In the East, nationalism is a means to an end, 
the end being the unity of all Islam. It is 
argued that this conception is better than the 
Western conception i-f u iii mali-rii. for the reason 
that the further the impulse develops 

the greater the fear of war. and the larger the 
breach in international goodwill. In Aleppo, 
whilst talking to some friends, I was fascinated 
by an old son of the Syrian desert. He had never 
been in a town before, and his first visit to Aleppo 
failed to thrill him : and yet he knew all about 
the world politijis. His views of the League-of 
Nations will, perhaps, illustrate what I mean more 
than anything else. "They have a League now.” 
he said, “but we in Islam have had it tor 1,8(10 
years, the only difference being that we subordi¬ 
nate our nationalism to one great aim of Islamic 
unity, while they find it impossible to remain 
intensely nationahst and yet think internationally.” 
Essentially the solidarity of Islam is not shaken. 
All that has happened is that the domination of 
the clergy is receiving a legitimate set-baok, aqd 
Europeans, having got used to seeing Moslems in 
the grip of the priests, seem amazed at the tarn 
Moslem Asia has token; whereas the truth is that 
' the Moslems are now, more than at any time in 
the past, striving to achieve the real purpose of 
Islam, which is the union of all Islamic countries 
into one federation of nations. 
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New Constitution for Ceylon 

At the census of 1921 the population of 
Ceylon was 4,497,864—less than that of the 
Bengal district of Mytnensingh. According 
to the new constitution proposed to be given 
to the island there are to be ten ministers ! 
This appears to be a rather top-heavy arrange¬ 
ment. Is it meant therbyto stop the mouths 
of aspiring Ceylonese politicians ? It is to 
be a sort of dyarchy, though somewhat betteb 
than the Indian variety, because the ministers 
are to be responsible to the council. 

What is most commendable in the report 
of the special commission on constitution for 
Ceylon is its finding that communal represen¬ 
tation is wholly pernicious in its effect on 
the social structure of the island. It creates, 
the report says, an ever-widening gulf between 
the communities and tends to obscure national 
interests in the clash of rival races and 
religions. Accordingly the commission has 
recommended that the system of communal 
representation should be abolished. 

It should be abolished in India also. 

It is satisfactory to find that, in view of 
the large powers which are now to be 
transferred to the elected representatives of 
the people, the commission thinks a substan¬ 
tial extension of the franchise is necessary. 
The commissioners recommend manhood 
suffrage and also consider that women’s right 
to vote should be admitted. But in view of 
the necessity for keeping the number of 
votes within reasonable limits the extension 
of the franchise should in their opinion at 
present be confined to women over 30 years 
of age. Are men of 21 maturer in their 
judgment than women of of 21 or of 29? 
Applicants for votes should be required 
to show that they had resided in the island 
for 5 years. 

We dislike the increasing and strengthening 
of the reserve powers of the Governor, as 
indicated in the following paragraph in 
Reuter’s summary of the commission’s 
report :— 

The Commission assign supervisory 'rather than 
executive role to the Governor, but recommend 
that as his executive powers have been diminished, 
his reserve powers should be strenghtened. In 
all executive as in legislative matters, the Governor’s 
formal ratification of the Council’s decisions 
should be required before any action can be taken 
on them and he should be charged by Royal 
instructions to refuse or reserve assent to all 
measures infringing certain clearly defined 
principles. 


“How Ruling India Injures England’* 

An article recently contributed by Dr. 
Sunderland to The Modern Review shows how 
ruling India injures England. He quotes 
many distinguished British writers and 
authorities to show that England’s rule in 
India has had a disastrous moral effect ou 
Britishers in India and at “home”. The 
article cannot possibly be pleasant reading 
to any average native of Great Britain. So 
at the last Indian Civil Service dinner in 
London Lord Ronaldshay, ex-Governor of 
Bengal, said in the course of bis speech 
that, “because of the criticism to which British 
dominion in India is subjected at the present 
moment,” he repeated that the Indian Civil 
Service “is always of incalculable value to 
Great Britain and India.” He added :— 

A typical example is to be .seen in the May 
issue of the Modern Review, an important Indian 
periodical published in Calcutta, which has wide 
circulation, not only in India, but beyond its 
borders. The article is written by a Dr. Sunderland, 
whoever he may be, and his argument is that 
British rule in India is a source of grave moral 
injury not only to India herself but to Great Britain 
also. We are familiar enough with the argument that 
British rule in India is an iniustice to India, but the 
argument that it is also an injustice to Great Britain 
is a somewhat novel one.—(Laughter). The gist of 
his argument is that as soon as Engl igb men are 
placed in a position of authority in India they 
lose all their finer feelings, becoming selfish, 
despotic and morally callous. 

The argument might have been 
“novel” to Lord Ronaldshay and his 
audience, but the fact is indisputable 
and was not unknown to many distinguished 
Englishmen of the last and present 
centuries, as Dr. Sunderland’s article itself 
partly shows. In addition to the many 
testimonies quoted by Dr. Sunderland, many 
times more proofs of the same damaging 
character may be adduced. A very recent 
one, quoted by the Indian Daily Mail, is 
subjoined. Miss Evelyn M. Banting 
contributes her “Surface Impressions 
of India” to the current number of the 
Contemporary Review. Her impressions 
are not limited to Indian life. She has 
something to say about Europeans also. 

Miss Bunting notes with regret the prevalence 
of the caste-system among her countrymen in 
India. “In an Indian city where there are few 
' English in proportion to the vast popnlation of 
natives, it seems strange that two women belong¬ 
ing to the same town and edncated in the same 
High School in England cannot meet out there 
because one is the wife of an Indian civil servant 
and the other is only a teacher I” She was 
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shocked to see the war in which the Ewclish 
spoke to and of their IndiM servants. They 
dare not treat servants in Ensland as they <to 
in this country. Miss Banting satisfies herself 
by saying that this unhealthy practice has come 
down from the Moghuls ; it is, she says in italics, 
not Eoglish I She tells an interesting story of 
a little English boy whose parents were criticised 
by their neighbours for allowing lam ti play 
With a little Indian boy. "You .never know,” 
they said. “What they’ll pickup.” One of those 
same neighbours, passing one day, palled hen neih 
to her, "Kenneth, does that little boy talk 
English ?” "No, lie does’nt”. was the reply, except 
a few bad words—and those are what I taught 
him.” 


Social Reform in Afghanistan 

In addition to the blow struck at purdah 
by the (Jueen of Afghanistan dining in 
her own country with men not related to her 
without veiling herself, other steps are being 
taken to introduce social reform in that 
country. 

Accoidlng to the “Aman-i-Atghan”, the news¬ 
paper of Kabul, King Amanullah announced at a 
gathering of officials that a .lirga of the representa¬ 
tives of the nation would be held .shortly. It will 
not bo attended by Government servant.*', who, 
if they are elected representatives, should resign 
the service. The King further said that poly¬ 
gamy was one of the chief causes of corruption, 
and in fntiiio any government servant taking a 
second wife should tender his resignation. With 
regard to people already having more than one 
wife, an announcement will be made after the 
•lirga. His Majesty advised his officials and siib- 
iects not to copy such bad customs and habits as 
drinking, and dwelt on the necessity of sports 
tor good lioallh. 


Sir J. C. Bose at Vienna 

As cabled by Reuter, the recent scientific 
mission of Sir J. C. Bose to Vienna was a 
great success. What greatly contributed to 
that result was the fact, mentioned in a 
private letter written by an Indian gentle¬ 
man who was at Vienna at the time of 
Professor Bose’s visit, that the scientist 
explained the parts and construction of liis 
apparatus and instruments. It is to be 
hoped that in Vienna at any rate scientists 
would henceforth cease to have a suspicion 
that Dr. Bose is a magician of some sort! 

As Vienna is one of the most important 
centres of medical research in the West, 
Br. Bose’s success there has a special 
signifioanoe of its own. 


Brahmo Som^ Centenary and the 
Muslims 

la view of the Brahmo Samrj Centenary 
oelebratlons which begin this month, a 
Muhammadan gentleman has written as the 
following letter from Asansol 

“In view of the ensuing Brahmo Samaj 
Centenary celebration, I, as one who 
believes in the unity of God in the Islamic 
senbe of the word,—as one who respeots 
others’ religious teachers and their shrines, 
—and as one who treats others with tolera¬ 
tion and human feelings, as the Holy Quran 
requires of a Muslim, beg to request my 
co-religionists—especially the English educat¬ 
ed ones, through your journal to participate 
in the above celebration, and for the 
following reasons : 

‘ a carefnl reader of the history of India 
since the British occupation must admit 
that modern India owes much to the Brahmo 
Kama] founded by Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
in 182'*. Truly speaking, the real founder 
of modern India is Raja Ram Mohun Roy. He 
was the forerunner of the leaders of the 
present-day socio-religious movements, such as 
the removal of untouohability and caste 
distinction, female education, and national 
unity between the different communities, 
etc. So the Brahmo Samaj Centenary, 
associated with the sacred memory of Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, should be celebrated in a 
fitting manner by his countrymen, irrespective 
of caste, creed and religion, when it completes 
its hundredth year in next August. Be it 
noted here that tlie Brahmo Samaj is a 
nearer approach to Islam than any other 
religion. There are no idolatrous practices or 
rites in the Brahmo Samaj. It is not aggres¬ 
sive in its attitude towards Islam like the 
Arya Samaj. 

“His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad of 
Baroda in the course of his presidential address 
at the last Philosophical Congress held at 
Bombay, said ‘An actual study of the sources 
reveals how Islam and Christianity had a 
shaie in leading to the type of thought 
found in the Brahmo Samaj.’ A great 
thinker of Bengal, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, 
admits in the course of an article in the 
“Englishman” that: ‘"Ram Mohun really 
was the last prodnot of the contact of the 
Hindu mind with the virile cnitnre of Islam. 
The Brahmo Samaj in its earliest phase was 
more the prodnot of this union than of English 
education.’ Therefore, the Indian Muslima 
should make it a point to join the centenary 
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celebration of the Brahmo Samaj, which is 
purely monotheistic in its aspect, and thus 
show their catholicity towards a sister 
community. Farther, remember what Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar, C. I. E., has written in 
his “History of Aurangzeb”;—‘A Muslim 
missionary cannot be indifferent to the 
welfare of his neighbour’s soul’ 

“In the end, I venture to make one 
suggestion to the Secretary of the Cehte- 
nary Committee to invite the following 
Muslim thinkers to the celebration, such 
as Khwaja Kamalud-Din of Woking fame, 
Maulana Mohammed Ali, m.a-.ll n, of Lahore, 
Monlvi Yakub Hasan of Madras and Maulana 
Md. Akram Khan, the celebrated author of 
Mustafa Charit, and to ask them to read 
papers on comparative Islam and mutual 
toleration, which in a way will remove 
the misconceptions prevailing among non- 
Moslems about Islam.” 

Asansolj! Md. Azhar. 


Agitation against Childjinarriage 

One of the chief causes of the intellectual 
and physical degeneration of the Indian 
people, of both sexes, is child-marriage, with 
its consequence, in most cases, of premature 
maternity. Both men and women have 
suffered from it, but women more, and more 
directly. It is only natural, therefore, that 
those Indian women who can think for 
themselves and who do not observe purdah 
should join in the agitation against this 
injurious custom and in favour of Mr. Sarda’s 
Bill as amended by the select committee of 
the Legislative Assembly. Even in Bengal, 
where the other day Baba Syamsnndar 
Chakrabarti played the role of quick-change 
artist at the Albert Hall meeting in support 
of child-marriage and some hired and un¬ 
hired goondas assaulted its opponents, some 
Indian ladies have held a meeting in support 
of Mr. Sarda’s Bill. 

According to an Associated Press report, a 
largely attended meeting was held last 
month at Simla under the auspices of the Child- 
Marriage Prohibition League which gave a 
warm support to RaiSaheb Har Bilas Sarda’s 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee of 
the Legislative Assembly. The meeting was 
Wd at the premises of the Indian Associa¬ 
tion, Fbagli (Simla), and was attended among 
others by several lady doctors and European 
and Indian ladies. A lively debate ensued 


on the speeches of the two principal spokes¬ 
men in favour of the Bill. The Rani Sahiba 
of Mandi, one of the states where child- 
marriage has been prohibited, and the Pre¬ 
sident of the League, who was to have initiat¬ 
ed the debate, were unavoidably absent, 
Mrs. P. Rama Rao, starting the discussion, 
put in a vigorous plea for a whole-hearted 
support to the measure, which she describ¬ 
ed as very essential if the country was to 
be rid of the evils of child-marriage, such 
as the appallingly large number of widows, 
physically defective mothers and puny and 
weak children. She declared that there was 
nothing in the Vedas or Puranas to support 
the argument that the Bill was an inter¬ 
ference with the religious practices or was 
an as.sault on the sacred marriage system of 
the Hindus, and pointed out that in the 
Vedic and Puranic ages girls got married 
after arriving at maturity. Moreover, 
questions connected with health precautions, 
child mortality and maternity welfare were 
fast getting out of the scope of religion from 
day to day. Continuing she said : “If ever 
India was to be a physically strong nation, 
no time should be lost in placing on the 
Statute Book a measure which was an effective 
weapon for preventing the existing evil. 
Raising the Age of Consent was only a 
flank attack on the evil, but the Bill before 
the Assembly was a direct attack, and was 
brought forward none too soon for British India, 
when it was remembered that Indian States 
like Kashmir, Baroda, Bharalpur, Mysore and 
Rajkot had already made definite progress in 
that direction. Mrs. Rama Rao also appealed to 
Government to place restrictions on the youth 
of the country by refusing admission into 
colleges and schools of married boys and by 
refusing clerkships to those married, say, 
before twenty. The enormity of the evil, she 
added, could be realised from the fact that, 
according to the collected statistics, there 
were in 1921 in British India no less than 
(512 widows under 12 months, 493 between 
one and two years of age, 1280 between 
two and three, 2,863 between three and four, 
and 6,758 between four and five, that is, 
a total of 12,011 under five years. The num¬ 
ber of widows between five and ten was 
88,580 and those between ten and fifteen 
was 233,633. 

Sir Moropant Joshi, Chairman of the Ago 
of Consent (Committee, explained the present 
law and the proposed legislation and pointed 
out that orthodox opinion was slowly veering 
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round in favour of raising the marriageable 
age of boys and girls. He pointed out that 
legislation was the only remedy, and not 
propaganda, as was suggested in some 
quarters. Did -not the King of ,Japan order 
one night the removal of tlie tuft of hair 
from the head of his subjects ? The next 
morning Japanese were tnitless. Did not the 
British Government abolish the cruel system 
of Sati with a single stroke of the pen ? Now 
oases of Sati were practically unknown. If 
the orthodox opposition was going to en¬ 
danger the passage of the Sarda Bill through 
the Assembly, then he was inclined to suggest 
the adoption of Satyagraha. 

We do not know whether the speaker 
explained how Satyagraha was to be adopted. 
So it is not possible to comment on his 
suggestion. But no one can fail to be im¬ 
pressed with his earnestness. 

The Simla meeting carried unanimously 
a resolution in support of the Sarda Bill with 
an appeal to the Governor-General to no¬ 
minate ladies to the Central Legislature when 
the bill comes up for consideration. 

A Grievance of the Hindu 
Community in Bhopal 

We have received a memorial addressed 
to “His Gracious Highness the Ruler of 
Bhopal State,” signed by Siva Narayan 
Vaidya, Secretary, Brahmin Sabha, Bhopal. 
Some extracts from this petition are printed 
below. 

Sire, for a very long time the Sabha has been 
painfully realising and noticing the incessant 
exodus of innumerable young Hindu females and 
young Hindu children from their society, who, 
leaving their kinsmen and relations, their caste 
and creed and without having any knowledge 
either of their own religion or of Islam, are being 
misled to get their names registered in the office 
of the Qazi Sahib and are thus for ever 
alienated and cut off from their families and their 
kith and kin, and in after years, even if the.v 
discover their mistake and foolishness or are freed 
from the oompnlsion or threat which caused them 
to abandoii their ancestral religion, the existing 
Apostacy Law of Bhopal holds them back from 
affirming boldly that their former nominal conver¬ 
sion was due to seduction, worldly allurements 
and temptations, threat or want of sound judgment, 
and the woeful tale of the presence of the ever- 
inoreaMng number of the new-Muslim female 
beggars found over-crowding the streets _ of ,the 
Bhopal town and districts sadly reveals their plight 
aid degradedness. , , ,, 

Sire, on the one side we r 0 ad_ Khalifas and other 
Muslim personages of old flogging, even to death, 
not only ordinary culprits but even their fn^as 
and relations found guilty of committing the crime 


of adultery, while on the other, we see Muslim 
Gundas professing' to be the followers of that 
world-nenowned faith (Islam) seducing from their 
hearth and home, young and inexperienced Hindu 
females by temptations and allnrements, threats 
and physical force and seeking shelter under the 
Qizi’s register to escape the penalty of their crime. 
It is indeed hard to reconcile the two. 

Just as by issuing ordinancoi fir the prohibition 
of wine for the Muslims. Vour Highness has tried 
too keep up the parity of the principles of Islam 
amongst its followers, in the same way we trust 
that by enacting necessary laws for penalising 
illegal conversions of the type mentioned above 
Your Highness will on the one hand reduce 
adultery to a minimum and on the other save our 
hearth and home from utter rum and destruc¬ 
tion. 

The Sabha farther begs to request that a 
complete liberty of conscience be allowed to all 
of your Highness’ subjects, with the reservation that 
all conversion cases be dealt with by a special bench 
consisting of Mnsltm and non-Muslim, official and 
non-oflicial members, which should satisfy itself 
that the change of religion is not due to any 
compulsion or threat, or for any worldly gain or 
temptations but only for the spiritual uplift of the 
person conc.erned and that he or she has got 
sufficient knowledge of the relative religions to 
enable him or her to discriminate between them. 

Increase of Outrages on Mnslim Women 
in Bengal 

We have no recent statistics before us, 
but the impression produced on our mind 
by the perusal of Bengali newspapers is 
that, while oases of outrage on and abduc¬ 
tion of Hindu girls and women have not 
decreased in number, cases of outrage 
on aud abduction of Muslim girls and 
women by Muslim men have of late multi¬ 
plied. Have Muslim publicists noticed this 
fact ? If so, how do they explain the 
phenomenon V 

Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 

The Inquirer or London wkites 
Mr. Chottopadhyaya, the yonng Indian poet, a 
volume of whose “Poems and Plays’ has just been 
published in England, is a brother of Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu. the Indian poet and politician, formerly 
President of the Indian National Congress. Mr. 
Laurence Binyon has described him as one of the 
race of true poets, with a singularly rich vein of 
inspiration, a gift for music, and a feeling for the 
value of English words,” while Mr. C. F. Andrews 
regards him as “the rising dawn of a new vision 
of India” just as the golden sun of Rabindranath 
Tagore is setting. 

The appearenoe of new luminaries in the 
poetic firmament of India should undoubtedly 
be welcomed. 
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As for Rabindranath Tagore, though in 
years he has passed the meridian of life, 
his genius continues to shine with ever new 
efluigence. So we are not yet thinking of his 
sun setting, though set it must some 
day in the physical plane. 

The Anti-purdah Moyement in Bihar 

What augurs well for the success of the 
anti-purdah movement in Bihar, with its re¬ 
percussions in other purdah-ridden provinces, 
is not so mush the fact that many leading 
Bihari men have taken part in it as the 
fact that many orthodox Hindu women have 
given practical support to it by tearing down 
the purdah as well as by speaking against it. 
According to Mahatma Gandhi, writing in 
Young India, a reasoned appeal signed by 
many most influential people of Bihar and 
almost an equal number of ladies of that pro- 
vii'i'o.ii'M'ii.i: thefotal abolition of the purdah, 
has been issued in Bihar. It is worthy of note 
says Mr. Gandhi, that the ladies, numbering 
more than fifty, who have signed the appeal 
are not oHhe anglicised type but are ortho¬ 
dox Hindus. It definitely states: 

“We want that the women of our province 
should be as free to move about and take their 
Ifpitimate part in the life of the community in 
all particulars as their sisters in Karnatak, Maha¬ 
rashtra and Madras in essentially Indian ways, 
avoiding all attempts at Kuropeanisatirn ; for 
while we hold that change from enforced seclu¬ 
sion to a complete anglicization would be like 
dropping from the frying pan into the fire, we 
feel that purdah must go, if we want our women 
to develop along Indian ideals. If we want Ihem 
to add grace and beauty to onr social life and 
raise its moral tone,,if we want them to be excel¬ 
lent managers at home, helpful corai)aiirons of their 
husbands and useful members of the community, 
then the purdah as it now exists must go. In 
fact no serious steps for their welfare can be taken 
unless the veil is torn down and it is our convic¬ 
tion that if once the energy of half of our popula¬ 
tion that has been imprisoned artificially is 
released it will create a force which, if properly 
guided, will he of immeasurable good to our 
Province.” 

The movement, says Mahatma Gandhi, has 
a curious origin. 

Babn Ramanandan Mis^ra, a Ehadi worker, 
was desirous of rescuing his wife from the 
oppression of the purdah. As his people would not 
let the girl come to the Ashram, he took 1 wo girls 
from the Ashram to be companions to his wife. 
One of them, Radhabehn, Maganlal Gandhi’s 
daughter, was to be the tutor. She was accom¬ 
panied by the late Dalhahadur Giri’s daughter 
Duigndcvi. The perenfs of the girl wife resented 
the attempt of the Ashram girls to wean young Mrs. 


Mishra froni 'li>* Tti'> girls braved all 

difficulties. McjU'Shile, ^l‘lg4rllul Gandhi went to 
see his daughter and steel her against all odds and 
persist in her efforts. He took ill m the village 
where Eadhabehn was doing her work and died at 
Patna. The Bihar friends, therefore, made it a 
point of honour to wage war against the purdah. 
Radhabehn brought her charge to the_ Ashram. 
Her coming to the Ashram created additional stir 
and obliged the husband, who,was .already pre¬ 
pared for it, to throw himself in the struggle 
with greater zeal. Thus the movement having a 
personal tonch promises to be earned on with 
energy. At its head is that seasoned soldier of 
Bihar, the hero of many battles, Babu Brijkishor 
Prasad. I do not remember his haying headed a 
movement that has been allowed to die. 

Prof. Molisch and the Bose Institute 

As a result of Sir J, C. Bose’s visit to 
Vienna, Professor Molisch. the eminent plant- 
physiologist and pro-Rector of ’ the Vienna 
University, will join tbe Bose Institute, 
Calcutta, in the middle of November next 
in order to become acquainted with new 
methods in biological science. 


Festival of the Rains at Visva-bharati 

Sea.son festivals are a special feature of 
Visva-bharati. They are not dead ceremonials 
of a formal and conventional character, 
but are instinct with the joy and inspiration 
of the particular seasons they celebrate. In 
the open uplands of Santiniketan there is a 
distinct feci in the air, a play of colours in 
the .sky, a combination of sights and sounds, 
characteristic of each season. These are 
caught and transformed by Rabindranath 
Tagore’s genius in his songs, poems and 
dramatic pieces. 

July witnessed the celebration of the 
festival of the rainy season at Santiniketan 
and Sriniketan. On the first day, just as 
evening was about to set in, the poet per¬ 
formed the ceremony of tree-planting. A 
pavilion had been erected for the purpose 
in front of the little boys’ hostel The girl 
students of Santiniketan came to the spot 
from their hostel in procession, wearing 
beautiful costumes appropriate to the 
occasion, singing songs. With them 
came two young men carrying in a 
'fiower-palanquin’ the sapling to be planted. 
On reaching tbe pavilion, where the poet was 
seated, they stood in two rows on two sides. 
First some appropriate Sanskrit verses were 
recited. There were then recitations of poems by 
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tbe poet,followed by tbeeirls.who appeared to 
impersonate the Barth, Wafer, Energy (in the 
form of light and heat). Wind and Sky. The 
young tree was then towered into tbe pit 
dog for it. In conclusion the poet recited 
an ‘auspicious’ (mavgalika) prayer in verse 
for tbe sapling. 

Tbe. gathering now moved on to a tent 
nearby, where the poet read a short story 
which he had composed for the occasion. 
The sorrorvs of a boy. a tree-lover, who 
instinctly sympathised with plant life, formed 
its motif., As the poet said afterwards, 
the boy was no other than himself when 
he was young in years. The reading of 
the story over, many songs suited to the 
rainy season, composed by the poet, were 
sung to the accompaniment of appropriate 
instrumental music. 

The next day, there was the festival of 
tilling the soil at Sriniketan, the Institute 
for Rural Reconstruction at Surul. Pandit 
Vidhusekhar Sastri, who officiated as priest 
on the occasion, said that this was known 
in ancient times as Sita-Ynjna or the 
I'lough Sacrifice. Under a beautiful canopy 
a small plot of land had been cleared 
of grass and decorated with alpami 
(ceremonial drawings) in many simple colours. 
In front of it sat the Pandit. He recited 
the Vedic mantras proper to the occasion. 
Three pairs of well-fed bullocks, which had 
been decked with garlands, sandal-paste on 
the forehead, and circular spots of ochre 
colour all over the body, were then given 
luscious food, which they enjoyed. They 
were then yoked to a decorated plough. 
The poet now literally put his hand to the 
plough and started ploughing the painted 
soil. The pl.iurhing was finished by Mr. 
Santosh Bihari Basu, the agricultural expert 
of the Institute. This was followed then 
by singing in chorus of the song in 
Achalayatan, "In joy we till the soil,” 
by the boys of the school. There was 
also another song. In the beginnipg of the 
ceremony, a song was sung by the poet him¬ 
self. At the close the poet delivered an 
impromptu speech, in which he, among other 
things, dwelt on the necessity and value 
of going back to tbe soil, not merely for 
material sustenance and wealth but for 
being in touch with nature and the 
enrichment of our inner life. He spoke not 
only of taking from the earth what it can 
give us but also of giving to it what man 


can give it with his science, and of investing 
it with the poetry of his soul. 


Vidyasagar Memorial Columns 

To-day (July 30) many villages and towns 
will celebrate the anniversary of the death 
of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the 
illustrious educationist, litterateur, and philan¬ 
thropist who, in modern times, started the 
movement for tbe marriage of widows. The 
memorial columns erected in his honour by 
his Hindu countrymen are reproduced below 
—one for Bengal, where he was born, lived 
and worked, and another for the whole of 
India. 

Cknscs of Ikdia, 1921. 

Number of Hindu Widows at Different Ages 


Bengal. India. 


Abc. 

Number. 

Age. 

Number. 

0-1 

45 

0-1 

597 

1-2 

2l> 

1-2 

494 

2-3 

120 

2-3 

1257 

3-4 

310 

3-4 

2,337 

4-3 

895 

4-5 

6707 

.3 10 

8470 

5-10 

86037 

10-1,3 

,35428 

10-15 • 

232147 

15-20 

93713 

1.5-20 

.396172 

20-25 

14(iG00 

20-25 

742820 

25-30 

223865 

25-30 

1163720 


Prof. Baman Honoured 

Xew India reports that under the pre-si- 
dency of Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, 
the Indian Cultural Association presented at tbe 
y. M, C. A. Auditorium a purse and an 
address to Professor jp. V. Raman, Palit 
Professor of Physics in the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, who delivered a series of three lectures 
last week, under the auspices of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

In the course of his preliminary remarks 
Mr. Rangachariar referred to the great services 
rendered by Professor Raman in the realm 
of science. Professor Raman, he said, had 
brought credit not only to himself but also 
to the province to which he belonged. There¬ 
fore, the credit earned by him all over the 
world belonged also to the province of his 
biith. Madras had reason to be distinctly 
proud of him. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar, in the course of his 
concluding remarks, said that Prof. Raman 
had sacrificed for the cause of science a 
career in a branch of service which held out 
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high prospects. He was glad of the resnlts 
already achieved by Mr. Raman in his depart¬ 
ment of work and they showed that more 
was in store for him. On behalf of the 
citizens of Madras and of the Presidency, he 
wished Mr. Raman a very bright future. 

A Recommendation of the Agricultural 
Commission 

Of the recommendations of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission the most important 
is that in which the Commissioners prescribe 
education for all—young and old, of both 
sexes. If Government carries out this 
recommendation at once without imposing 
an additional burden of taxation on the 
people, the Commission will not have sat 
entirely in vain. 


Ramsay MacDonald’s Prophecy 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has prophesied 
that within a few months India will attain 
Dominion status. Performance according to 
Labour’s promise was within his and 
Labour’s power to attempt when he was 
premier. They made no such attempt then. 
Now he utters a prophecy for others to fulfil! 
What hope ? 


“The Best Child’s Book for 1927” 

Gayneck, a beautiful story of a domesti¬ 
cated pigeon, by Dban Oopal Mnkeiji, has 
won the John Newbury Medal from the 
American Library Association as the best 
child’s book for 1927. 


GLEANINGS 



Police Tricks That Subdue 
Unruly Prisoners 

Massachusetts state police have won wide 
lecognition for their ability to subdue unruly 
prisoners, and much of their success is due to 
their skill in executing special locks and holds on 
their adversaries. Many of these tricks are known 
to other police organisations and some can be 
mastertd by the layman, after the practice, for his 
own defense. 

A head hold is useful in forcing a man into a 
cell. The policeman places one of bis aims back 
of the prisoner’s head, the other, under the jaw, 
A twist will usually subdue the most unruly vic¬ 
tim. 


A School that Goes to the Children 

The U.S.A. department of edneation has evolved a « 
plan which will lake educational facilities to the 
children throughout Northern Ontario. To meet 
the peculiar requirements of these copsmnnities, 
traveling schcols have been introduced. 


A Head Twister 



GLEANINGS 
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“Both the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways were requested to co-operate in 



the chemical service laid down an almost impene¬ 
trable smoke screen darine recent manoeuvers, 
to demonstrate how a protective blanket of fumes 
could be drawn over the vital sections of the 
canal in case of an assult by enemy planes. 


Ireland’s M 

• 

is the symbol b^ which George Russell, 
the Irish poet, patriot, is known. He 
refused when President Cosgrave of the Irish 
Free state offered him a seat in the Irish Senate, 
says Harry Salpeter. reprfbeniipg the New York 
IFbrW. “He couldn't take a Senator’s inoome 
since he could not do a Senator’s work.’’ But he 
does not believe that government belongs wholly 


The School House on Wheels 


making the plan a succes and they gladly and 
promptly did so. Under the direction of the Rail¬ 
ways two coaches were converted into a school¬ 
room and living (|uarters for the teachers com¬ 
bined, and the department supplied all equiprneni 
and the teachers. In all his experience, r.iid f 'r. 
Me Dougall, Chief-inspector of education of the 
department, he had never seen such attentive an 
willing classes. 


Smoke Screen Guards Panama 

Man-made fogs of chemical smoke have been 
devised to protect the locks of the Panama canal 



As the Smoke Screen appears from the Air 



.K- mystic, poet, painter, editor, publieist. 
From a drawing by John Butler Yeats 


to politicians : Every literarjt man ought to have 
some other occupation than his writing so that 
his thought will have some contact with life.’ 
“The Irish rebellion . he asserts, “was the cul¬ 
mination of various factors, including forms of 
direct action, economic* industrial, artistic, intellec¬ 
tual.” 


against attacks 
official United 


from the air. The accompanying 
States photograph shows how 
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London-to-India Air Liner 

New air liners built for the British Imperial 
Airways Service from London to India will carry 
cook-stewards to prepare and serve meals en route. , 
The new planes are to be used on the final stages of 
the England to India route, crossing Persia and the: 
sea. The flying boats are of all-metal construction ’ 
with a wing span of ninety-three feet and weigh? 
nine tons loaded.ilThey have seats for fifteen 



Passenger Accomodation in New Air Liners 
for London-to-India Service 


passengers in a roomy cabin and carry a crew 
of three, including the pilot and a relief pilot. 
They have a speed of 120 miles an hour 


I with their three engines, totaling 1,500 horse- 
J power, and cariy enough gasoline to make 
760 miles at cruising speed. 



Air-Cushions are Life Preservers 


Palace of Mirages 

The Palace of Mirages, installed in the Grovin 
Museum, Paris, is a veritable chateau, of the 
Thousand and One N>ght3' Sucesssive'ya, 
the spectator finds himself placed in 
Hindu temple, m an Arab palace or in the 



The Wonderland of Magic Reflections 

midst of a boundless forest plunged in darkness. 
The electric lightmg permits no less than forty- 
five varied effe(3ts, giving place to a multitude of 
.■.iiiiV'inalifiris These effects are obtained by means 
>il J.Mm duleieiii coloured lights. 


ERRATA 

,Tuly, Page 87, Col. 1, in place of Hand But of Indian Railway Employees read Hard 
lot of Indian Railway Employees. 

August, Page 215, in the title of the picture of Mr. Newton M. Dutt read curator 
for cenator. 


Feinted and Pijbushed by 8. K. Das at the Pbabasi Pbess, 
91, Uppee Cesoulab Road, Calcutta. 
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WHY INDIA REJEOrED THE “REFORMS” OF 1919 (DYARCHY) 

By J, T. SUNDERLAND 
\All rights reserved] 


OON after the close of the Great War in 
Europe, the British gave to India a 
“Government Reform Scheme” (called 
“Dyarchy”), which was proclaimed to the 
world as a great boon to the Indian people, 
as something which advanced them far on 
the road toward freedom and self-rule, and 
withal, as something which showed the great 
generosity of the British toward India, and 
their constant solicitude for her welfare and 
progress. 

Did the Indian people receive the 
Scheme as a great boon, and were they 
profoundly thankful for it, as Britain declared 
they ought to be ? No, and for reasons 
which they thought were of the weightiest 
possible character. 

Of course, in a seme they accepted the 
Dyarchy plan, they had to, it .was forced 
upon them without their consent. A few 
thought that it was perhaps better than 
nothing, and so they said : “Let ns make the 
most of it until wo can get something more 
satisfactory.” But it is not an overstatement 
to aEBrm that all India was deeply disappo¬ 
inted and hurt by it. Absolutely all parties, 
the most moderate and conservative as 
well as the most advanced, united in declar¬ 
ing that it was not what they desired or 


expected or deserved, and that it was not 
worthy of England. 

Why were practically all the important 
leaders of India disappointed, grieved and 
pained ? The reason which immediately pre¬ 
sented itself and which would not down, was ; 
The Scheme seemed to them little or nothing 
but a “smoke-screen” to hide Britain’s re^ 
mind and purpose. With the moat careful 
and eager examination of it that they could 
make, they were unable to discover in it 
even the slightest evidence that their British 
masters intended to give them real freedom 
or real self rule then or ever. It made a 
great show, a great pretense of advancing 
them far on the road to full attainment of 
both. But as a matter of fact, it gave them 
no advancement and no new freedom that 
amounted to anything ; and it really promised 
nothing. All it did was to grant them 
a few new offices (some of them it is true 
with quite flattering salaries) and some new 
or enlarged legislatures, both national and 
provincial, in which they might talk and talk, 
discuss and discuss, and even vote and vote 
but only upon such questions and subjects 
as the British graciously permitted them to 
vote or speak upon : in no case were they 
granted any real power: they were allowed 
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to control nothing ; “(Mock Parliaments” was 
the name given to the legislatares by an 
aminent Englishman). The real objects of 
the scheme seemed to be two, namely, to 
qniet the growing unrest of the Indian 
people by making them think they were 
getting something important (when they were 
not), and to produce a favourable impression 
upon the public opinion of the world by 
spreading the idea that the British were 
generous to India and were leading her as 
fast as seemed wise toward her desired 
goal of freedom and self-rule. 

It is important to know the facts connect¬ 
ed with the origin of the Reform Scheme. 

When the great war of 1914 broke oat 
in Europe, England found herself in a serious 
plight. In order to do her part in with¬ 
standing the German attack on France, she 
was compelled to send for almost her entire 
Indian army, which was the first foreign 
contingent to arrive on the field of conflict, 
and without whose invaluable help the 
German advance could not have been check¬ 
ed and Paris would undoubtedly have 
fallen. 

This sudden withdrawal from India of 
the military forces which were maintained 
there to hold her in subjection, naturally 
suggested to the Indian people that now 
was a favorable time to throw off the foreign 
yoke which was so galling to them, and to 
gain their freedom and independence. And 
why not? Would any other nation in the 
world, held in bondage for more than a century 
and a half, have refrained from taking 
advantage of such an opportunity? 

It is easy to see how great, how tremend¬ 
ous, was the temptation. How did the 
Indian people meet it ? Did they say : “Now 
is the auspicious time; let us rise and be 
free ?” On the contrary, the vast majority 
of them said : “England is in sore distress ; 
she is fighting virtually for life. To take 
advantage of her helplessness, to strike her 
when she is down, would be dishonorable, 
cowardly. We shall not do it. Although 
she has robbed "us of our nationhood, we 
will not turn on her in her time of 
peril. Until her danger is past, we will 
stand by her, we will be loyal—nay, we 
will even help her in her straggle.” 
And they did. With insignificant exceptions 
they were absolutely loyal throughout the 
war. Largely they laid aside for the time 
being the political agitation for freedom 
which they had been carrying on for many 


years. India rendered to Great Britain 
great and invaluable aid both in men and 
money. It was amazing. It was almost 
incredible that a subject people longing for 
freedom should take such a course. It was 
unselfish, chivalrous, noble beyond words. 
I am not able to recall in all history a 
national act, a national course of conduct, so 
magnanimous or so noble. • 

The Indian people believed and I think 
all the world believed, that when the war 
was over and England was safe, she would 
show appreciation of their marvellous loyal¬ 
ty and magnanimity, by treating them far 
better than she had done in the past, by 
righting their wrongs and, if not by granting 
them at once full and complete home-rule 
like that of Canada, which was India’s 
desire, at least by setting them far on the 
way toward it, and by giving them a 
definite promise of its complete realization 
in the very near future. 

Did England do this? No! 'Unbelievable 
as it seems, instead of meeting the magna¬ 
nimity of the Indian people with a like 
magnanimity, instead of showing appreciation 
of their astonishing loyalty and their in¬ 
valuable aid in her time of distress, instead 
of being even just to them, she proceeded 
to treat them with a degree of suspicion, 
oppression and cruelty beyond anything in 
the past, culminating in the Punjab atro¬ 
cities and the infamous Rowlatt Act, which 
virtually deprived India of even the pro¬ 
tection of civil law. Of course, this was a 
terrible shook to the Indian people. It was 
a disappointment about as great as it is 
possible for any nation to experience. 

But did Great Britain offer to the Indian 
people no return of any kind for what they 
had done ? Yes, she offered them this so- 
called “Reform Scheme” (or Dyarchy) for 
government. This and only this was 
England’s reward for India’s amazing 
service and devotion. 

Let us examine the Scheme a little more 
fully, so as to see exactly what were some 
of the more important reasons for India’s 
dissatisfaction with it. 

(I) The first disappointment, injustice, 
hardly less than insult, that India saw in 
the scheme, was Britain’s spirit of high¬ 
handedness and arrogance, in claiming 
for herself all rights in the matter, and 

allowing India none ; in setting out 

from the first to make the Scheme not 

what the Indian people had a right to and 
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wanted, or what would have been just and 
acceptable to all parties concerned ; but 
solely what she (Britain) wanted, and then 
thiostinn it upon India. 

The Scheme, to have been just, to have 
been anything that India could honorably 
accept, should have been mutual, something 
framed by India and Great Britain together, 
each re<;ognising the other’s rights. But it 
was nothing of the kind. It was something 
designed to be a compact between two 
parties, but framed by one parly alone and 
imposed upon the other. There was nothing 
mutual about it. It was a dictation ; it was 
a command ; it was the voice of a master 
to slaves. Britain, standing above, handed 
it down to the Indian people below. They 
must receive it on their knees. She owned 
India. She would manage it as she chose. 
She owned the Indian people. They must 
obey. her. 

Is it any wonder that a scheme framed 
and offered in' such a spirit and with such 
aims, was not welcome to the Indian people ? 

Is it any wonder that they found in it noth¬ 
ing to right their wrongs, nothing to set 
their feet upon a path leading to self- 
government ? 

Let me not be misunderstood when I 
speak of the Scheme as formed by Great 
Britain alone. I am quite aware that Mr, 
Montagu, the British Secretary of State for 
India, before formulating his plan went 
to India and consulted—candidly and 
honestly, I have no doubt—the various in¬ 
terested parties there ;—on the one band, the 
Indian leaders and on the other, the British 
rulers. That was fair so far as it went, but 
what a little way it went ! What followed 
was that Mr. Montagu and other represen¬ 
tatives of Great Britain proceeded themselves 
alone to draw up a plan for India’s govern¬ 
ment, without associating with themselves 
in this great and serious task any represen¬ 
tatives chosen by India; that is, without 
giving India any real part or power in the 
matter. That was unfair ; that was dishonor¬ 
able. Such a one-sided body of men could 
not possibly produce a scheme that would be 
just to India or that India could accept. 
What ought to have been done was the 
creation of a Joint Commission with an 
equal number of British and Indian members, 
the Indian members being elected by the 
• Indian people and therefore empowered 
really to represent them ; and this Joint Com¬ 
mission should have been instructed to draw 


up, and should have drawn up, such a scheme 
as seemed just and wise in their united 
judgment. That would have been fair both 
to England and India. And to a scheme 
thus created, the Indian people would gladly 
have given their assent. 

(2) The second thing to be said about 
this so-called Reform Scheme is that, in its 
very nature, it was self-contradictory, and 
therefore impossible. 

The Scheme was given the very unusual 
name of "Dyarchy,” which properly means 
the joint rule of two monarchs, as William 
and Mary in England. But in the present 
case it was supposed to signify the joint 
rule of the British and the Indians through 
an arrangement .by which some matters 
connected with the Government were ‘ trans¬ 
ferred” or committed (under severe limita- 
tations) to Indian management, while others 
were “reserved” or kept wholly under British 
control. Exactly described, it was a plan 
which put side by side two radically different, 
two antagonistic forms of government; one, 
self-rule, the other, arbitrary rule from the 
outside ; one, democracy, the other, absolute 
autocracy or absolute monarchy (in the 
form of an alien bureaucracy ) ; and expect¬ 
ed them to work in harmony. It was an 
attempt to mix oil and water ; or to ride 
two horses going in opposite directions. Abraham 
Lincoln said : "A nation cannot endure 
half free and half slave.” The British _ ought 
to have known that neither can a nation be 
successfully ruled by means of governmental 
machinery, half formed for ends of freedom 
and half for ends of oppresBion._ That is 
exactly what this scheme was and is. 

What Great Britain ought to have done, 
instead of concocting such an impossible, 
misshapen, mongrel plan, is clear. She 
should have listened to India’s just demands, 
and given her a government framed distinctly 
and honestly for ends of self-rule; a govern¬ 
ment responsible, at least in all home 

matters, to the Indian people ; a real demo¬ 
cracy essentially like that of Canada or 
South Africa, but of course adapted to the 
special needs and conditions of India. That 
would have been sane. It would have been 
straightforward and honest. It would have 
been practicable and to the infinite advantage 
of all concerned. On the one hand, it would 
have made India content, and on the otlaer, 
it would have removed all cause for anxiety 
or alarm on tbe part of Great Britain. _ It 
would have resulted in India’s becoming 
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as loyal a part of the Empire (or Common¬ 
wealth) as South Africa or Canada or Austra¬ 
lia. That the very opposite state of things now 
exists, is the result of Britain’s blind and 
arbitrary refusal to give to the Indian people 
what they so earnestly asked for, and what 
was their right; and thrusting on them, 
instead, this impossible, self-contradictory, 
vicious plan of "Dyarchy.” 

(3) A fundamental defect of the Reform 
Scheme or Dyarchy was the startling fact 
that it contained no Bill of Rights,* no 
constitutional guaranty of any bind securing 
the Indian people against possible future 
injustices and tyrannies on the part of the 
Government. In view of the many wrongs 
that they had suffered in the past, this 
defect was fatal, something which alone, as 
they believed, was sufficient reason for 
rejecting the Scheme. They realized that 
without a bill of rights, or a constitutional 
guaranty of justice, they could not have sure 
protection, they would be at the mercy of 
their foreign rulers, liable at any time to have 
wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon them as 
CTeat as any they had ever suffered. The 
British at home, in England, would on no 
consideration give up the protection which 
for hundreds of years they have received 
from their Magna Charta, which has shielded 
them by its great words : “No freeman shall 
be arrested or detained in prison.... or in any 
Way molested... unless by the lawful judgment 
of bis peers and by the law of the land.” 

We Americans could not possibly be 
induced to surrender the guaranteed protec¬ 
tion which we possess in our Declaration of 
Independence, and especially in our National 
Constitution, which declares : 

“Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemblo, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects against un¬ 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated. 


“Excessive bail shall not be leijuired, nor ex¬ 
cessive lines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 


“No State or province within the nation shall 
depnve any person of life, liberty or property 
without due, process of law, nor deny to any 
perwn within its iurisdiotion the equal protection 
of the laws.” 


Suoh charters of rights, such guarantees 
of protection, are regarded by Englishmen, by 
Americans, and by all other free peoples, 
as absolutely indispensable in their own 


i 

cases. Why did not Great Britain grant 
such protection to India ? 

What are the facts bearing on the case ? 
They are startling enough. Within the 
last few years reports have come from the 
most trustworthy sources, of brutalities 
committed by British officials against the Indian 
people, which have shocked the world- 
houses searched without proper _ warrant; 
men seized and imprisoned without trial; 
men and women peacefully working in the 
field bombed from the sky; all the inhabit¬ 
ants in a certain street in a city forbiddeu 
to go along the street even to get water or 
buy food except by their crawling on their 
hands and knees; a great peaceful gathering 
assembled in a public garden on a religious 
festival day, fired on without warning, 
by troops, and the firing continued until 
the ammunition of the soldiers was exhaust¬ 
ed, and 379 dead and 1,200 wounded men, 
women and children lay heaped on the 
bloody ground;* prisoners confined in a 
luggage vau without ventilation, and in 
spite of their frantic cries for air kept 
there until more than 70 were dead ; and 
many other brutalities and crimes almost 
as shocking. * ♦ * » 

If the new Government Scheme for India 
was to be of any value at all, ought it not 

to have guranteed the people against such 

outrages in the future ? Yet incredible, 

almost monstrous, as the fact seems, it did 
not. 

The fact alone that the military forces of 
the country and the police were both wholly 
under British control—neither being res¬ 
ponsible in any degree to the Indian people— 
made the recurrence of injustices and 
atrocities as bad as any of these, possible 
at any future time. The Scheme gave no 
guaranty whatever against the coming at 
any time of other Governor O’Dwyers, and 
General Dyers, and Jalianwala Bagbs, and 
Moplah suffocations, and the rest. It 


♦ The Hunter Committee appointed to in¬ 
vestigate the Punjab atrocities reported the num¬ 
ber killed in the Amritsar f.Ialianwala Bagh) 
massacre as 379, and the number wounded as 
about three times as many. These numbers, 
however, are very much the lowest given by any 
authority. The Tnvestigalion Commission appoints 
ed by the authonties of the Indian National 
Congress, whose researches were far more thorough, 
reported that they found unimpeachable evidence 
that the number shot to death was approximately 
1,200 and the number wounded approximately 
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provided protection for the British rulers 
of the land, but for nobody else. It did not 
guarantee to the .Indian people public 
protection, or military protection, or civil 
protection; it did not insure to them free¬ 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of trial in open court ; or the privilege 
of habeas corpus or any other of the essen¬ 
tial rights and privileges which are the 
foundations and indispensable guarantees of 
liberty, justice and law. Is it any wonder 
that India rejected the Scheme? Is it not 
amazing that any nation calling itself civi¬ 
lized and Christian, in this age of the world, 
could have proposed such a Scheme? 

(4) In the so-called “Reform Plan” 
offered to India in 1919, the British kept in 
their own hands not only all other kinds of 
power, but also all real legislative power. 
India was allowed no effective voice what¬ 
ever in legislation. This statement applies 
to legislation in the Provinces, and it applies 
still more fully and seriously to national 
legislation. It is true that the Scheme gave 
to India both national legislative bodies and 
provincial legislative bodies, which looked 
like real parliaments, endowed with power 
to enact real laws. But on looking deeper, 
it was soon seen that this appearance was 
deceptive. They were not real parlia¬ 
ments or real legislatures at all as these 
words are understood in Europe and America. 
They were all under external control. 
Whatever'they did could be overthrown. 

In the national government, the Reform 
Scheme allowed Indians to hold a few 
more places than they formerly did. For 
example, in the National Legislative Assem¬ 
bly there were an increased number of 
Indians, enough to guard India’s rights if 
they had possessed any real power. But 
they did not. As has been said, they were 
allowed to vote on some things, but not on 
all; on some they were not permitted even 
to speak. Matters were ,so arranged tliat in 
no case could they disturb the plans of the 
Government. Whatever legislation the British 
rulers desired, they enacted, wliether the 
Indians favored it or not. 

In the Provinces, the situation was similar. 
Each Provincial Legislative Assembly con¬ 
tained a majority of Indians, but here again 
they could legislate only upon such matters 
as the British rulers permitted and oven 
* regarding these they had no final power; 
whatever laws they enacted could be over¬ 
turned by the Governor in Council, or by 


the Governor-General in Council, or both. 
Even if a legislature voted unanimously for 
a measure, the Government might disiillow 
it. 

Is it said that even in democratic 
America the enactments of State Legislatures 
may be vetoed by Governors, and those of 
the National Congress, by Presidents ? Yes, 
but these vetoes are not final. An Ameiioan 
State Legislature can pass anything it desires 
over the Governor’s veto, and the American 
National Congress can pass anything it 
pleases over the veto of the President. In 
India nothing of this kind is possible. *There, 
all final legislative authority, all real legislative 
power, whether national or provincial, is in 
the hands of the executive. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the increased number of so-called 
legislators under the new Government 
Scheme, the British are still, just as before, 
the supreme, and really the sole, law-makers. 

Of course, the fact that the dyarcbal 
plan granted to members of legislatures 
considerable liberty of discussion, was not 
without value. It gave to the British over¬ 
lords a better knowledge than they would 
otherwise have bad of the feelings and 
wants of the people, and thus to some 
extent it may have influenced legislation 
for the better. And yet, one cannot help 
wondering how much. A prominent member 
of the British Indian Government said to 
an American : “Oh yes 1 we listen to these 
Indian fellows, these natives, in our legisla¬ 
tures—to their talk, their discussions, their 
pleas for this and that, their demands for 
what they call their ‘rights’ for ‘home 
-rule’ and the rest—we listen to them, they 
like it, and then—tcc do as we damned 
please !” 

This is a cynical declaration; but it 
describes exactly the amount of power 
possessed by the people of India under 
Dyarchy as regards enacting legislation on 
all subjects of highest importance, and in 
shaping all the really vital affairs of their 
own nation.’" 


► It may be claimed that the Dyarohal 
Scheme nlacM some vital matters, for example, 
education and public sanitation in the hands of 
Indians, and hence, if any failures were found 
there the responsibility was with them. The 
claim is superficial. The truth is the public 
revenue of the nation remained under dyarchy 
where it had always been, in the sole control of 
the British, who always use first of all as much 
of it as they want for their own military and- 
imperialistic purposes and for other British interests 
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The fact is, the Government of India 
continned just as autocratic and absolntu 
after the introduction of the new plan of 
things as it was before. The power of 
“Certification” given to the Viceroy made him 
virtually an absolute monarch, and placed 
all the Indian legislatures and all India 
virtually under his feet. It enabled him 
to defeat any legislation that he did not 
like by "certifying” that it was against the 
safety or interests of India (meaning 

the British Empire), and to enact any law 
desired by him by “certifying” that it was 
necessafy for the interests or safety of 
India (the British Empire). As for the 

apparent check placed upon his certifications 
by the provision that they must lie two 
months before the British Parliament, 

before becoming operative, everybody 

knew from the beginning that that was 
meant only as a form. 

The helplessness of the Indian legislatures 
under Dyarchy has been described in em¬ 
phatic words by an eminent Englishman, 
in the winter of 1926-2(5, Dr. V. H. Ruther¬ 
ford, a member of Parliament and a pro¬ 
minent leader in the Labour Party, made 
an extended visit to India for the purpose 
of examining on the ground the working 
of the “Reforms.” 

The Amnia Baxar Patrika of Calcutta, 
in its issue of February 2nd, 192C, published 
an interview with Dr. Rutherford, who is 
reported to have said : 

* * # 

“At Madras, Lahore and elsewhere in the 
Provinces, 1 have seen in action the Legislative 
Councils and Assemblies created by the Reform 
Scheme. My disappointment on account of the 
feeble powers which Great Britain has conferred 
upon them is boundless, as also is my indignation. 
My greatest disappoinment and indignation, 
however, have been reserved for Delhi, the 
Capital, and the National Government there. The 
National Legislature is supposed to be the crowning 
piece of the anatomy of the Montagu-Chelmford Re¬ 
forms ; and on close inspection I have found it to 
be a mere make-believe, a mere pretense, mockery, 
a legislative body in name but without 
power to form a government, or to displace a 
government in which it has no confidence; 
without power to appoint or dismiss ministers ; 
without power of purse ; without power to shift 


(paying the high salaries and pensions of 
of Bntisli officials, etc.), and Indian interests, 
however vital, whether education and sanitation 
or others, have to put up with what they can 
get from the small remainder, This is the prime 
reason why education makes so little progress 
and public sanitation and hygiene are so neglected. 


a nail or screw in the “steel frame’ of bureaucratic 
control set up by the British ; without the least 
shred or iota of control over the Viceroy, who 
can defy and damn at his pleasure all the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, and who has, in fact, 
defied them again and again, ‘certifying’ the 
Finance Bill over their heads, looking up thousands 
of them in prison in disregard of all law, and 
doing whatever else he liked. Never in the 
history of the world was such a hoax perpetrated 
upon a great people as England perpetrated upon 
India, when in return for India’s invaluable service 
during the war, she gave to the Indian nation 
such a discreditable, disgraceful, undemocratic, 
tyrannical constitution. No political party in Great 
Britain would tolerate these iniquitous semblances 
of parliamentary institutions for a single week.” 

Let it be borne in mind that these strong 
words were not spoken by an Indian, but 
by a Member of the British Perliament. In 
the light of such statements coming from 
such a source, is it any wonder that India 
indignantly rejects the so-called “boon” of 
Dyarchy, as worthless and worse than worth¬ 
less, and demands instead something incom¬ 
parably better ? 

(5) A very prominent and evil feature 
of the Dyarchy Scheme which should not 
go unmentioned, is the fact that its whole 
spirit was one of negations, negations. From 
first to last, its constant aim was to 
forbid, to forbid. Its most outstanding 
characteristic was its careful, specific and 
multiplied specifications and descriptions 
of privileges, rights, liberties and powers 
which the Indian people uerc not permitted 
to hare. At every point where the Indian 
people came upon anything of first class 
importance, anything that would give any 
real power to India, there at once they were 
met with “reservations,” ‘reservations.” And 
the reservations were always in the interest 
of England, never of India. Even the “trans¬ 
ferred” subjects “had strings to them.” The 
great thing that the scheme constantly 
guarded against, was not India’s danger, the 
danger that India might fail to get her 
rights, but the imagined danger that at 
some point or other England might suffer 
some loss of prestige, or privilege, or power. 
The scheme gave no evidence of being some¬ 
thing prompted in any degree by a desire 
to right Iniiia’s age-long and terrible wrongs; 
indeed, it contained no real recognition of 
the existence, then or in the past, of any 
such wrongs. Everything in it and about 
it showed that it was simply an effort on 
the part of Great Britain to retain her grip 
on India at a trying time. The scheme was 
an unintentional but clear acknowledgment 
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that a great new spirit of freedom and 
independence had come into the world, and 
that India was feeling it mightily. This 
alarmed England. She saw that the Indian 
people were thinking, were rising from their 
knees to their feet, were becoming indignant 
at being held in snbjection, were feeling 
humiliated and outraged beyond measure by 
the fact that they, who for so many centuries 
had been a great nation among the nations 
of the world, were now not thought of as nation 
at all, but were regarded as a mere appen¬ 
dage, a mere possession of a nation six or 
seven thousand miles away. 

It was distinctly with this in view, 
and because of this, that the new Go¬ 
vernment Scheme was offered to India. The 
Scheme was England’s attempt to counter¬ 
act all this, to quiet the unrest of the 
Indian people, to allay their humiliation, 
to soothe their wounded pride, to administer 
to them an opiate, to induce them to lay 
aside their dangerous ambition and be 
willing to continue loyal still to Great Britain, 
by offering them something which they 
were told was a great boon, something which 
England assured them meant increasing 
freedom, more and more privileges, more and 
more participation in the Government, an 
advance, with more and mote advances to 
follow, on the road leading toward self-rule. 

But alas ! these promises, when examined, 
when really looked into, when probed to 
the bottom, when tested, were seen to mean 
nothing of value to India. Their real purpose 
was not at all India’s advancement, but her 
pacification, and England’s security. They 
offered India no boon whatever. They merely 
promised her a pot of gold at the end of a 
rainbow. 

(6) This brings me to a final indictment 
which remains to be made against Great 
Britain’s new Government Scheme for India. 
The Scheme fixed no time. It left everything 
uncertain. Whatever promises it made, or 
was supposed to make, of new rights or 
privileges, or of advances toward self-rule, 
were only to be fulfilled “some time,” in an 
unknown future, and at the option of the 
British rulers. 

This was fatal. It made the promises 
absolutely worthless. It is well-understood 
in law that if I give a man a note promising 
to pay him a sum of money, but without 
"mentioning any time, my note is of no value. 
Nobody can collect anything on it. Or if 
I make my note payable at such a time in 


the future as I may then elect, still it is 
valueless. My promise to pay must state 
when the payment is due, in order to be of 
any worth. It is exactly the same with 
the supposed promise made in this Reform 
Scheme of future self-government to India. 
There was no date fixed. The fulfilment 
could be put off and put off until the end 
of time. It was no promise at all. 

•The fact is not to be escaped, that Great 
Britain did not in her so-called Reform 
Scheme, pledge to the Indian people anything 
whatever except that if they would cease 
their (to her) disgreeable agitations fur 
reforms, freedom, self-government, and ba 
dumb and docile, and do what she commanded 
(like good children, or rather, like slaves' 
and caused her no trouble, she would be 
kind and motherly to them, and at such 
time or times in the future as, in her 
superior wisdom, she raiglit see fit, she might 
perhaps condescend graciously to grant them 
such limited new liberties as she might then 
consider safe, and such gradual advances 
towards some very far-off goal of self-govern¬ 
ment (Dominion status or some other) as she 
might then deem it best for them to receive. 

To put the case in a word, this Scheme 
which has been heralded abroad and praised 
as offering so much to India, and as setting 
her feet securely on the road to self rule, 
particularly to Dominion status like that 
of Canada, as a matter ot fact gave her no 
assurance of being granted such a status, 
or any form of self-determination in a 
thomatid years. 

Can a great nation, with a proud history 
of three or four milleniums, be satisfied 
with such mockery? Said the great and 
honored American, Patrick Henry, “Give 
me liberty, or give me death.” Said the 
great and honored Indian, Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, “I want to be free, or “I do not want to 
be at all.” 

In conclusion what are the lessons that 
Great Britain should learn from India’s rejection 
of Dyarchy ? There are two which are clear 
as the light, if she will open her eyes to 
them. 

One is that India refuses longer to accept 
stones for bread. She is fast waking up. 
All her leaders are awake now, and her 
people are fast following. She sees the 
world becoming free; she sees Asia becom¬ 
ing free. Dnder such conditions she can 
no more be held in bondage than the 
rising tide of the ocean can be stayed, 
if 
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The other leason is that if Britain 
persists in farther treatment of India in the 
high-handed spirit of the dyarchy Scheme, 
if she attempts to force npon the Indian 
people another constitution as autocratic, as 
tyrannical, as defiant of their wishes and 
rights as the dyarchy Scheme was, she must 
be prepared for disaster,—the result certainly 
will be, acute, growing and probably per¬ 
manent bitterness and resentment towdrd 
Britain on the part of India, and alienation 
between the two nations so deep that it 
probably cannot be healed. Why does not 
Great Britain recognize all this? 


{ 

Indeed, why was she not wise enough, brave 
enough, and noble enough at the close of the 
Great War in Europe, even if not earlier than 
that, to extend to India the same warm, strong 
hand of friendship, confidence, trust, com¬ 
radeship, co-operation and real partnership 
in the Empire, which at the end of the 
Boer War she extended to South Africa? 
That would have saved everything .in India, 
as it did in South Africa. 

Will she do it, yet ? Wilt she do it 
before it is too late ?* 


A SONG OF FIDELITY 

By SAEOJmi NAIDB 
J 

Ijdve o’er th(( rose-whito iillevs 
That flower in dim desert sands, 

Love thro’ the rose-red valleys 
That burgeon in soft south lands, 

In cities agleain with pleasure 
On the edge of a foani-kiss'd clime, 

Or mountains whose still caves treasure 
The temples of moon-erowned time. 

On eiTands of joy of duty. 

'Wherever the ways, yon ti'ead,: 

A earp('t of ageh^ss beauty, 

Is my heart for your feet out-spread. 

11 

Love whether Life betray you 
And the malice of black-wingi^d Fate 
Strive in blind wTath to slay you 
With talons of fc'ar and hate, 

Or whether yours the story 
Of triumpli and loneliest fame. 

And the stars inscribe your glory 
In. lyric and legend of flame.. 

By the chance winds that break or bless you 
Unchallenged, my soul doth shine, 

0 King, who dare dispossess you 
Of your fortress and throne aiid shrine. ? 



THE GARDEN OREEPBR 

By SIMYUKTA DEVI 

( 3 ) her obedient servant ; “now give me a good 


I NHERE was a garden, behind Shiveswar’s 
hoase in Bhowanipore The gold-mohur 
trees in it were in flower, and presented 
a blaze of colour to the beholders’ eyes. 
The Oriya gardener was busy plucking the 
red bunches with the help of a bamboo, and 
placing them in a basket, k little girl of 
about seven or eight was swinging, with 
evident enjoyment, in a swing suspended from 
a mango-tree. Her anklets tinkled and the 
end of her striped saree, floated behind her 
like a veil. Her mop of unruly hair was 
giving her much trouble. Her two hands 
were engaged with the ropes of the swing. 
If she let go, she would fall, but the hair 
lashing across her eyes made her highly 
nervous. Suddenly, a bright idea seemed 
•to strike her and she cried out excitedly, 
“Mali *, oh Mali, please give me the strings 
in your basket.” 

The Oriya flung down the bamboo, and 
baring his reddish teeth, asked with a laugh, 
"What do you want it for, little miss ?” 

The small lady took offence, and cried 
out sharply ; “First bring them. I have no 
time to listen to your babblings.” 

The man made a pretence of being highly 
dismayed and brought two pieces of string. 
“Tie me to the swing with one,” directed his 
little mistress, “and with the second one, tie 
up my hair in a tight knob” 

The Oriya was bursting with silent 
laughter. “But won’t grandmother scold 
me ?” ho managed to ask ; “why do you say 
such things ?” 

The little woman tried to be very grave 
and stern. “Do what I say,” she said. If 
grandma is angry; she will scold me, not you. 
So you need not be afraid.” 

The gardener had to obey perforce. He 
made fast the small lady to the swing 
with the first string, and with the second 
one, tied up her unruly curly hair in a 
tight and cruel knot. She was highly pleased, 
•“I will give you sweets,” she declared to 

* Oardener. 

33-2 


swing. 

The man obeyed with alacrity and gave 
the swing a mighty push. It shot up like 
a rocket and touched the topmost branch 
of the tree. The mango-bloscoms fell in a 
shower on and about the child and the small 
branches struck her like so many whips. 
Her face paled with fear and she sobbed out 
aloud in alarm, “Oh dear, oh dear, this 
rascal of a Mali is killing me.” 

The man was alarmed, lest the cry should 
reach the real mistress and catching hold of 
the swing, he made it stop and took down 
the child from it. 

But he was just a bit too late. A 
widowed lady, of about fifty years of age, 
rushed out of the house and called out 
sternly, “Mukta, you naughty thing! So yon 
are out in this blazing sun ! What a tom¬ 
boy you are, to be sure. Did not any other 
time suit you V You must come out in the 
full noon. Come here, at once. And Mali, 
what sort of a man are you ? She is a child 
and thoughtless. But yon are not in your 
dotage yet Why did you put her in a 
swing, in this terrible heat ? And why did 
she get frightened ? If she falls ill of 
fright ?” 

The Oriya gave some sort of a lame 
excuse, and escaped. Mukti came and stood 
by her grand-mother, with a sullen expression. 
The state of her hair made the old lady nearly 
faint. 

“You naughty girl,” she cried again, “you 
make me run nearly a mile every day, before 
I can touon your hair and comb it. And 
now what have you been doing to it? Does 
it not look like a crow’s nest ? And you 
have put on a tiara of coir string ? What 
a beauty ! The Governor is coming down 
to take you away, as his son’s bride! Throw 
the string away, at once. I never saw the 
like of it! It will take me the rest of the 
day to put you to rights again.” 

Mokshada Devi, Shiveswar’s mother, had 
to come out of her retirement, when her 
daughter-in-law died, leaving her baby 
girl behind. Mokshada gave up her 
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country house and her worship of the 
family-god and came over to Calcutta to 
look after her son’s household and his baby. 
Though he was a heretic, still he was her 
own son. She could not leave his child to 
the tender mercies of the be-skirted Ayah. 
Her son had already become an ascetic at 
this age. So there was small chance of his 
bringing a second wife home. Even a step¬ 
mother, if she happened to be of good family, 
would not have neglected such a sweet baby. 
But who can withstand fate ? So Mukti’s 
grandmother had to take the place of her 
mother. Mukti called her “mother” generally 
and "grandma” very rarely. 

Mukti was quite up-to-date regarding, 
the prevailing female fashions. So she had 
a good laugh at her grand-mother’s antiquated 
ideas and sat down to put her in the right. 
She pushed away the old lady’s hand from 
her head and said, “You don’t know anything, 
mother. Girls now-a-days don’t tie up 
their hair in braided coils. And neither do 
they put oil in their hair. They tie up their 
hair with strings, as I did. Haven’t yon 
seen ? Bela came day before yesterday. How 
nice her hair looked, tied with a red string ! 
You don’t give me any nice things ; so I 
have to use these ugly strings.” 

“All right, all right, you wise old woman,” 
her grandmother said. “I own that I don’t 
know anything and you know everything. 
So yon have taken a fancy to Bela and her 
Christian manners ? Your father has spoilt 
you completely. I don’t see why girls should 
wear red ribbons, bows and belts, like the 
durwam of the Judge Sahib. These are new¬ 
fangled ideas. In our times, girls put oil in 
their hair and put them up decently. But 
if I want to do that for her, she will rend 
the very heavens with her shrieks. And 
now look at the state of her hair! It 
is worse than that of a Bhairabi".* 

The old lady jerked the strings oft her 
grand-daughter’s hair and dress. Mukti gave 
her an angry push and sat down to sulk in 
a corner of the room. 

She was a spoilt child, and her sulks used 
to last a long time as well as her crying 
spells. So her grandmother made haste to 
negotiate for peace. She took up the child 
in her arms, wiped her eyes and said, 
“Don’t cry} there’s a darling. Let us go and 
dress up. We shall go to Kartik Babu’s 
house to see the new bride. I have put out 


* Female ascetic. 


many Benarasi sarees and ornaments. You 
choose whatever you like to wear. Hurry 
up, as we shall be late.” 

Mukti rubbed off her tears with the back 
of her doubled up fists and broke into a 
smile, even before her tears had dried. 

The house, which stood behind the garden, 
was in festive attire to-day. From the 
morning, the sounds of an Indian ‘band bad 
been proclaiming to the neighbourhood the 
advent of a bride in it. All the children of 
the quarter had congregated there to listen 
to this music and to stare at the puffed out 
cheeks of the flute-players The small folks 
were richly dressed, some in sailor suits and 
gold-braided caps, .some in frocks of velvet 
and loud tinkling anklets. Some also had 
befeathered caps stuck on their coils of 
braided hair. They had given up all thoughts 
of food and drink, in their enthusiasm for 
the music. Some babies also were present in 
total or partial undress, whom their elders 
had dragged off to the place of entertain¬ 
ment, even before they had finished their 
toilette. 

Mukti had hitherto paid scant attention 
to the music, being too ranch engrossed in 
the flowers of the gold-mohur and the 
suring. But as her grandmother reminded 
her of it, her mind felt the call of the 
music; and like a most obedient little girl, 
she washed her face and sat down to make 
her choice of the gaudy sarees and glittering 
jewellery, her grand-mother had borrowed 
for her. 

Shiveswar did not want his child to dress 
in the orthodox fashion or to wear antiquated 
ornaments. He thought jewellery ridiculous 
for small children. But Mukti sided with her 
grandmother in this matter. As she had no 
jewellery of her own, her grandmother had 
to borrow from the neighbours, whenever an 
occasion presented itself. 

Mukti took the jewel case in her lap and 
selected two heavy anklets, a huge gold 
necklace, which hung in seven rows, a tiara 
and too large bracelets. Mokshada had pierced 
Mukti’s ears, in secret, because her son hated 
all these barbarous practices, as he called 
them. But Mukti was too wild to allow the 
secret to be kept. Her ears soon became 
swollen and red and brought down the 
attention of Shiveswar upon them. The result 
was an angry dispute, which made mother 
and son go without food the whole day. 
But Mukti had forgotten the deep insult, 
received on the occasion, and chose a pair of 
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ear-rings as well, for her small ears. 
A jacket made of green relvet and 
profusely decorated with black lace, and 
a red -■>. Benarasi saree, which Mukti’s 
mother had worn as a bride, completed her 
outfit. 

Mokshada set herself to the ponderous 
task of decorating her grand-daughter. She 
brought a. bottle of scented hair oil, two or 
three combs, hair-pins of various colour, 
make and design, some false hair and even 
some nails. Mukti did not object to anything 
now. She had already put on the gold 
necklace, and, was busily scanning her face 
in the round mirror, which used to stand 
on her father’s dressing table. Her head was 
pulled back frequently, as her grandmother 
strove to comb her knotted hair smooth, and 
she held up the mirror higher and higher 
in order to have an uninterrupted view of 
her face. She had fallen in love with it, 
like Narcissus of old. 

Mukti’s grandmother oiled her curly hair 
profusely and combed them straight. Then 
she plaited them into separate braids, with 
the help of the false hair and constructed a 
huge affair on the back of Mukti’s small 
bead. It looked like a large pancake, and was 
so made fast to her head with innumerable 
hair-pins and nails that it would not have 
come down even if her head had. It was 
the first time within the year, that Mukti 
.had sat so docile, under her grandmother’s 
hand, while the old lady did W hair. But 
the matter did not give the small lady 
unmixed satisfaction. She bore it somehow, 
being too eager to put on the tiara and 
ear-rings. 

After finishing with her hair, the old lady 
sent for a maid-servant. She came up and 
cried out, enchanted at the sight of Mukti’s 
hair. “Oh dear, has not little miss done her 
hair in grand style ! How beautiful she 
looks! Girls do not look well, when their 
hair looks like crow’s nests.” 

But the old lady cut her short. “Go, go, 
wash her neck and face properly. We don’t 
want your gassing now.” 

Mukti went willingly enough with the 
maid. Mokshada sat, cleaning the combs and 
thinking, when suddenly her son entered. 

“What are you thinking of, mother ?” he 
asked. “About Mukti, I suppose. She is getting 
uite big. Don’t you think it high time to 
ngage a private tutor for her ?” 

Mokshada agreed to her son’s proposal 
and said,. “Yes, she is getting big. We must 


think about her now. If you want to engage 
a private tutor, do so. I don’t know much 
about these matters. I was thinking of 
another matter. Do yon remember, I spoke 
to you about a daughter of Nidhn 
Bhattaobarya ? The girl is quite grown-up 
now. She must be quite fourteen by this 
month. She bad been married to Bishnu, 
Eartik Babu’s son. A very fine girl ! Only 
a fortunate man gets such a jewel of a wife. 
But you never listened to me. Now see. 
Bishnu is no younger than you, he is con¬ 
siderably older. He was six years of age 
and got admitted into school, and you 
were not even born then. He has already 
got four sons, too. Now, if he could marry 
the girl, why could not yon ? You thought 
yourself extremely old and unsuitable, being 
the father of one child. Yon said, you 
could not marry a cry-baby. Now go and 
see, whether she is crying or not. She is 
more likely to take over complete charge of 
her household from to-day, and pension off 
her old mother-in-law.’ ’ 

Shiveswar was rather taken aback, at this 
sudden attack. “But what is the use of 
talking about that now,” he said ; “you won’t 
get her now, even if I agree to marry again.” 

“Why don’t yon say so ?” cried out his 
mother, even before he had finished. “I 
promise to get a bride for you, who would 
be twice as beautiful and quite grown-up. 
Just say the word and leave the rest to me. 
Bishnn’s bride won’t be fit to bold a candle 
to her.” 

Shiveswar jumped up in alarm, saying, 
“No, no, I did not mean that. I am not 
pining away for marriage. I want to know, 
what you are thinking about Mukti.” 

His mother sighed and said, “Then why 
did you hold out false hopes to your old 
mother? It was foolish of me to believe 
yon at all. Don’t I know quite well, that 
you are not one to obey your mother and 
to marry according to her wishes ?” 

Shiveswar was in a fix. “Good lord,” he 
cried, “there you go again. I want to talk 
about Mukti. What do you think would be 
best for her?” 

His mother flared up at once, “I don’t 
know and I don’t care,” she said angrily. 
“Do whatever you like.” Then, as suddenly, 
she calmed down. 

“You have .heard, have not you, that 
Kartik Babu is celebrating the home-coming 
of the bride. Many people are invited. 
They are arranging a good feast. Bishnu’s 
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eldest SOD, by his first wife, is an 
extremely intelligent boy. He is only 
fifeteen, but has nearly completed his 
school course. Only a month ago, he 
was sent up into a new class. Two years 
hence, he is going to appear at a great 
examination and join a college. The boy 
is good-looking, too. So what I say is this. 
Let me take Mukti to the feast. She may 
find favour in their eyes ; she is pretty 
enough. Then we shall be sure of a very 
good match.” 

Shiveswar lost his temper completely. 
He jumped up from his seat, crying, 
“Certainly not I won’t allow my daughter 
to go about like a sample of merchandise. 
Good match indeed ! The boy is already 
fifteen and still at school ! And it is going 
to take two more years for him to get 
into college. Very brilliant ! Many such 
boys would fall at the feet of my daughter 
yet. Mukti is but a baby now. Don’t 
put such horrid ideas into her head now, 
or you will spoil her future completelv. 
It would be very hard to educate her then.” 

"Oh indeed !” said his mother. “The 
girl has passed eight already. Now you want 
to educate her, leaving the all important 
question shelved. Then when she has 
become an old maid and completely Angli¬ 
cised, you will think about her marriage. 
But no good orthodox Brahmin boy would 
touch such a girl then.” 

“Much I care,” said Shiveswar, still in 
a temper, “Even if they solicit me on their 
bended knees, I won’t give my daughter 
to a Brahmin boy.” 

“What frightful nonsense are yon talk¬ 
ing ?” cried out his mother in alarm. 

Just at this moment Mukti entered, 
accompanied by the maid-servant. She was 
dressed in her rainbow-coloured garments 
and completely covered with heavy jewel¬ 
lery. These glittered and tinkled as the 
child walked. Her dress could have 
accommodated two other girls like her very 
easily. 

The sight of Mukti, enraged her father 
still more. He got up from the bed on 
which ho had been sitting and cried out, 
"What have you been doing, mother ? 
Shame, shame, just look at the child’s 
appearance ! A good training she is getting. 
Even a maid-servant would have done better 
by her. What have you been doing with 
her hair ? They seem about to be rooted 


up, off her head. And what’s the use of 
exposing her forehead like this ?” 

His mother was almost in tears by this 
time. “1 know, I know,” she slid, “even 
the low caste Ayahs are better to yon than 
your mother. Ton are flesh of my flesh, 

that’s why I keep on hanging to you, 

leaving my own hearth and home. But I shall 
go home this very day. Engage one of 
those skirt-wearing brazen females, you 
are so fond of.” 

Shiveswar scented danger ahead. So he 
climbed down a bit and said, “You know, 
mother, how my temper runs away with me. 
You need not take my ravings to be gospel 
truth. The child would certainly have 
died, unless you had taken care of her. 
Who else could have managed a baby, 

barely a week old ? But to tell you the 
truth, mother, she will get completely spoilt 
it she remains at home, and yon indulge all 
her absurd whims. Even a private tutor 
would not help much. I shall put her into 
a boarding school. To-morrow is Monday, 
I shall take her then.” 

This sentence of banishment was too 
much for Mukti. She flung herself down, 
dressed as she was, on her grandmother’s 

lap, and began to sob loudly. She would 
not stop, but went on crying and shrieking 
“I won’t go to school, I won’t. I won’t 
leave mother, I shall stay with her.” 

Tears ran down her face, and stained 
her silk clothes. “What can I do, ray 
dear ?”, said her grandmother, trying to 
comfort her, “Your father thinks I am 
ruining your future. Yon won’t get a 
proper training, if yon stay here. He wants 
you to become a Mem Sahib. I am an old- 
fashioned, ignorant woman, I know none of 
the modern ways and manners.” Mokshada 
took up Mukti in her arms and her jewels 
fell down in a shower at her feet. But the 
child was too much upset to care about 
these. She buried her face in her grand¬ 
mother’s shoulder and went on sobbing. 

Tears started even to Shivewar’s eyes. 
Poor tittle, motherless child ! She knew 
no other mother than this one ; how could 
he tear her away from these loving arms ? 

But all the while he felt that he was 
right. If he left the child with his 
mother much longer, she would get quite 
impossible. He would not be able to train 
her and educate her as he wanted 
to. So he must put her away^ though 
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it would be a fearful wrench for himself, 
too. 

Shiveswar went out of the room and 
called his bearer, Krishna. “Gall a gharri at 
once,” he said. “I am going to the New Market, 
My carriage- has not been brought home from 
the workshop yet. Xiook up those people and 
tell them to hurry. To-morrow I am going 
to take little miss to school, and I want the 
carriage for that.” 

His mother heard every word from her 
room where she' was sitting with Mnkti. 
Tears began to drop from her eyes and fall 
on Mukti’s head, but she wiped them away 
in a hurry, lest evil befall her grand¬ 
daughter. But she could not reconcile 
herself in any way to the fact that Mukti, 
the baby, whom she had reared up from 
almost the time of her birth, was to be taken 
away from her. When her husband died, 
she had given up the world in her grief 
and taken the stone image of her god to be 
her all. But a child had drawn her away 
from the god and oast such a net round her 
heart, that she found it impossible to liberate 
herself, 

Mukti had thrown off her silk dress, her 
jewels, her hair pins and flowers in anger 
and had now sobbed herself to sleep in her 
grandmother’s arras. The music from the 
house, next door, sounded louder and louder. 
The sound of laughter and talking could be 
heard from here. But the inmates of this 
house were too heavy of heart to pay any 
attention to these sounds. Mokshada had 
forgotten all about Bishnu’s beautiful bride 
and his over-intelligent son. She could only 
think of Mukti’s banishment. Poor little 
motherless thing ! Perhaps she will make her¬ 
self sick with crying, falling into the clutches 
of those horrible masculine schoolmistresses. 

Mukti was dreaming then. She thought, 
she saw her father snatching away her 
jewels and she ran off to her grandmother. 

All this time, Shiveswar was going the 
round of the New Market shops, with a 
coolie following close behind. From every 
shop, shouts greeted him as he passed, “Come 
on, sir, very good essence.” “Here yon are 
sir, fine silk stockings,” “We sell the finest 
stuff, come in and see for yourself.” 

Shiveswar was in no mood to listen 
to them. Any other day, he would 
have accepted the offers of many of them 
• and would have purchased a lot of unnecess¬ 
ary things. Bat to-day he went on towards 
his favourite shop, disregarding all these 
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greetings and calls. One of the disappointed 
shopmen, laughed derisively, saying, ‘Ts not 
he a big Sahib ? I don’t think he is worth 
more than three pice and dines off shrimp 
outlets. He conld not afford to come into 
onr shop.” 

The coolie, who followed Shiveswar, soon 
had his huge basket filled to overflowing. 
Shiveswar had finished for the day, and 
drove off with his numerous purchases, all 
wrapt in brown paper. These bundles con¬ 
tained ready-made silk frocks, lace, stockings, 
embroidered handkerchiefs, many -coloured 
ribbons, white and pink toilette powder, high- 
heeled boots and heelless slippers, pinafores, 
school bags, biscuits, chocolates and many 
other dainty edibles which small ladies 
favour. The sobbing of his child still rang 
in bis ears. How should he live without 
her ? She was the single tie which bound 
him to (he world. If she were gone, the 
house would become quite desolate. Still 
duty was duty. 

Shiveswar got down from his carriage 
and entered his mother’s room. She was 
lying down, with Mnkti by her side. The 
servants came and went before her door, but 
went away without receiving any orders; they 
dared not ask her anything. As Shiveswar 
came in, his mother sat up, putting down 
the sleeping child, whom she had kept in 
her arms all this while. 

“I bought all these for Mukti,” Shiveswar 
said. “I shall take her to school to-morrow. 

I shall bring her home every Friday for the 
week end. So you need not be too sad about 
it,” 

Mokshada did not say anything. After 
all, Mukti was his child, and he had a 
perfect right to do whatever he wished 
with her. Who was she to inter¬ 
fere ? Shiveswar saw that she was in no 
mood tor a talk, so he left her room and 
retired for the night. 

All the three members of the family 
slept badly that night. They dreamed all 
night of separation and started in their sleep. 
Festive sounds from next door broke in 
again and again upon their sleep. 

( 4 ) 

Shiveswar woke up even before the 
rosy light of the dawn hid entered his room 
through the window. His sense of duty was 
weighing on his heart like a load of stone, 
and he could not shake off this feeling of 
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oppressiuo. The memory of the day his wife 
died came oontinually to his mind. The 
week-old baby had been his only solace then, 
she had saved him from complete hopeless¬ 
ness. He could not weep then, because of 
the baby. But now that be was sending her 
away, his eyes filled again and again with 
tears. If Hemnalini had been alive, her 
child would not have been banished like 
this. 

Both Mukti and her grandmother had got 
up very early too. The old lady was still 
in a temper with her son and determined 
to have nothing to do with his child. So 
she had entered the store room as soon as 
she had got up and refused to come out of 
it on any pretext She had not even given 
Mukti her breakfast of a large bowl of milk 
but had ordered the cook to do it for her. 
Mukti had as much objection to taking her 
milk as she bad to having her hair combed. 
She would not come before her grandmother 
in the morning if she could help it. She 
knew that there was very little chance of 
her escaping grandma’s clutches, without 
taking that huge bowlful of milk. The Old 
lady would coax, cajole and scold, she would 
tell entrancing fairy stories, and Mukti 
would suddenly find that she had swallowed 
the milk, together with the tale. 

But to-day Mukti did not feel any of the 
joys of deliverance, from this cruel oppres¬ 
sion of her grandmother. Grandma had left 
her in the bed without calling her. Mukti 
had lain awake for a long time. She resolved 
that she would not answer at ail, when her 
grandmother came to call her. She would 
remain with eyes closed, no matter how 
much grandmother called her. But the sun 
rose higher and higher in the heavens, the 
room filled with light, still no grandma. 
Instead of her one of the maid-servants 
came and told her to get up. Mukti threw 
a pillow at her, and turned round with a 
bolster clasped tightly in her arms. 

Just at this time, the cook entered with 
the bowl of milk. This added fuel to the 
fire. The bowl was flung to the floor, with 
a crash, the milk rolled along in a white 
stream, the cook left the room with a good 
many scratches on the arm and Mukti began 
to sob again. Prom last evening, her heart 
had been full to overflowing with anger and 
sorrow ; all came out now in a flood. But 
it is an ill wind which blows nobody good. 
Mukti’s pet kitten profited by the sorrow of 
her mistress. She ran up, with her tail in 


the air, and began to lap up the milk with 
evident satisfaction. But Mukti’s grandma 
had steeled 8er heart to-day. The sound of 
the bowl falling and the entrance of the 
cook with loud complaints failed to move 
her at all. She went on cutting up vegetables 
with the same stern face. The maid-servant, 
Moti, ran to her a bit officiously, and asked, 
"Shall I go and buy some sweet-meata. for the 
little miss ?” 

“Go and ask your master,” replied the 
old lady. 

This seemed such an awful innovation 
to the maid-servant, that she went away, 
silenced very effectively. 

But Mnkti’s loud grief was not a complete 
failure. Shiveswar was probably coming this 
way ; the uproar in Mukti’s room brought 
him all the sooner. Mukti was still sobbing. 
Shiveswar came up to the bed and took 
her op in his arms. "What has happened 
to my little mother ?” he asked. 

It was a difficult question, and Mukti had 
no answer ready. So she remained silent, 
with her face buried in her father’s shoulder. 
Shiveswar understood well enough what the 
matter was. “Ijet us go and see the things, I 
bought for you yesterday,” he said. Mukti’s 
head came out of its cover at once. 

The things were still reposing in their 
brown paper covers in Shiveswar’s room. 
But as soon as their small owner appeared, 
they were dragged down, their wrappings 
torn off, and scattered all over the floor. 
Good heavens, what an amazing heap 
of treasures ! The little woman forgot 
all her sorrows and complaints in an 
instant. What beautiful frocks of various 
colours, what wonderful little shoes ! The 
ribbon took her fancy most of all. What a 
beautiful string ! It was better and brighter 
than the string Bela had. She wound 
it round her head at once, in the shape of 
a turban. Her father took it off, hastily, 
saying, “Not that way, darling. Krst wash 
and comb your hair clean, then tie them 
with it. If you put it on now, the oil in 
your hair will spoil it.” 

Mukti was ready to wash her hair 
there and then. She did not want any 
delay, she wanted to get dressed at once 
in her new things. The bearer went and 
called the maid-servant, who acted as lady% 
maid to the small lady. With her month 
full of chocolates Mukti went to her bath. 
She felt very independent of her grandma 
now. She did not care if grandma did not 
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give her' her bath. Sbe would bathe her¬ 
self, she would. She would not show grandma 
any of her new things. 

After she had been bathed and dried, 
Mukti ran to her father’s room again. She 
found him sitting silent amidst all the finery 
that strewed the floor. A servant was busy, 
picking and folding those wonderful gar¬ 
ments and putting them inside a very big 
box. Their carriage was waiting outside, 
it had just come from the workshop. 

Mukti frisked inside, like a gust of the 
playful south wind, and asked, “Wnere are we 
going father ? Shall we go in the carriage ? 
But we won’t take mother, she is very 
naughty.” 

“I shall take you to the school, darling,” 
replied her father. 

That dreadful -name again ! All at once, 
her eyes filled with tears, her red lips 
pouted and a sob was about to break out. 
Shiveswar took her up in her arms and 
said, “Don’t, there’s a darling. You will 
learn to read and write there. Did not you 
see that day, how nicely Bela read from 
an English book and you could not do 
it ? If yon go to school, you will learn 
to read more nicely than Bela. I shall 
go to see you everyday, and bring you 
home every Friday, for the week end. If 
yon are good, I shall buy you lots of dolls 
and toys and everything you ask for.” 

Mukti had perforce to take comfort. 
The bribe offered was too great. So she 
sat down to superintend the packing. 

It was time to go. According to her 
father’s request, Mukti went and had her 
breakfast. Then began the onerous task of 
dressing herself. Father and daughter were 
in a fix now. Their combined efforts at 
last achieved something, which could by no 
means be called artistic. But Mukti was 
quite satisfied, she had got the much-co¬ 
veted red ribbon in her hair. 

“Come darling,” said Shiveswar, “and 
say good-bye to grandma.” 

Both went inside the store-room, and 
found Mokshada still busy with her duties 
there. Mukti threw herself upon her, cry¬ 
ing, “Mother, I am going to see a school.” 

Grandma pushed her off hastily, saying 
“Goodness, so yon must come and throw 
yourself upon me, with your shoes and 
stockings on ?” ’ 

Shiveswar’s face grew stern. He drew 
away Mukti and strode out of the room. As 
they went out, the old lady ran into her 


room and looked the door. Then sbe threw 
herself down on the floor and began to weep. 

The carnage containing Mukti and father, 
drove out. The carriage went on and on 
and Mukti poked her father every now and 
then, asking, “How far is the school ye^ 
father ?” 

“We are quite close to it,” Shiveswar 
wpuld answer. 

At last, when Mukti had already begun 
to nod with drowsiness, the carriage drove 
up in front of a big building, with very big 
round pillars, and came to a standstill. 
Shiveswar got out and took down Mukti. 
A durwan came and showed them into a 
small room. Mukti was a bit surprised and 
asked, “Why father, where are the other 
little girls ?” 

Before her father could answer, a lady 
drew aside the curtain and entered. Mukti 
felt her heart sinking as she gazed with 
dismay at the enormous lady and her 
spectacled face. The lady saluted her father 
courteously and sat down in the chair 
facing him. They began to talk. Mukti 
stared at them with open mouth. What 
kind of a talk was this ? She could not 
understand a word of it. 

Suddenly the lady looked at her and 
asked, "What’s your name, baby ?” 

Mukti edged closer to her father and 
answered timidly, “Mukti”. 

They all stood up and Shiveswar walked 
out of the room. Mukti ran to him and 
clasped one of his hands, saying, “Father, 
let’s go home.” 

“You won’t go home now, darling,” 
Shiveswar said ; “you will live here. After 
four or five days, I shall take you home. 

I am going now, you go and play with the 
other little girls.” 

Shiveswar advanced towards his carriage 
and the teacher drew Mukti towards herself. 
Mnkti had not felt up to now the awfulness 
of her banishment. But as soon as she saw 
her father getting into his carriage, she cried 
out loudly, “Take me with you, father, I 
won’t stay here.” 

“Drive, quick,” ordered Shiveswar to the 
coachman. Tears were trickling down his 
face. The coachman whipped up his horses 
and the carriage was out of sight in a 
moment. 

Mukti was still sobbing. She had 
not noticed that a large bell had just rung. 
Suddenly, she saw a crowd of girls coming 
out of the rooms on all sides. There were 
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quite big girls, girls only a bit older than 
herself and girls, as small as herself ; some 
were wearing sarees, some were wearing 
frooks. Some wore lota of ornaments, some 
had no other finery on than a ribbon in the 
hair. But most of them avoided these two 
extremes, and tried a middle course. They 
had rings in their ears and noses, which 
were quite orthodox, but had paid a tribute 
to modernism in adopting stockings and 
shoes and even ribbons,, which looked in¬ 
congruous on their well-oiled locks. 

Some of the girls had tiffin boxes of 
aluminium in their hands and some carried 
round boxes of tin, in which they had stuffed 
their food. These girls took shelter under 
the stairs, or behind the large .folding door 
»and began to eat. Those who took no tiffin, 
began playing and shouting in the large 
quadrangular space, which occupied the 
middle of the building. 

Two girls took hold of a big rope by 
its two ends and began whirling it round 
and round swiftly. Four or five girls jumped 
to and fro over the rope, keeping up a sort 
of rhythm. What sort of a play was this ? 
Mukti’s tears dried up in amusement. In 
the meanwhile, the teacher, who had received 
Mukti, called a dark and slender girl, and 
handed over Mukti to her. 

“Keep her with you now, Molina,” she 
said. “But after the tiffin hour is over, go 
and put her in the gallery class. Tell Miss 
Nag that I sent her.” Molina took Mukti by 
the hand, and led her around. Mukti began 
to feel more at ease, with this gentle- 
mannered girl. She seemed like one’s own 
people. She clasped Molina’s hand confidently 
and walked along by her side. 

“Will you play with these girls ?” asked 
Molina. Mukti shook her small head 

vigorously, 

She was walking in the garden with 

Molina and picking flowers, when another 
bell rang. All the girls left off playing and 
eating and ran inside the class rooms. 

Molina took Mukti inside one of these rooms, 
This room contained something like a huge 
wooden staircase, and many girls were 

sitting on the stairs. A big woman sat in 
a chair, in front of the staircase. 

Molina whispered something to this lady, 
and left after placing Mukti on one of those 
stairs. The little girls around her giggled 
and whispered. Mukti felt like crying again. 
She did not understand why Molina had 
left her with these cruel little girls. 
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How long she sat there, she had no ides. 
At last a bell rang loudly and all the little 
girls ran out, taking their books and slates 
with them. Molina came up to Mukti, and 
took her away. 

Long carriages stood in the drive in front 
of the building. The girls began to get into 
these carriages. Mukti did not know how 
many girls got into each carriage. 'She had 
never seen so many girls together. She 
tried but failed to count them. Molina took 
her away from the place after a time. 

They came inside a big, long room. I 
contained huge wardrobes, and big mirror 
mounted on chests of drawers. Mukti foun 
here her own trunk, too. Molina opened it 
and took a new frock. She washed Mukti’s 
face carefully, brushed her hair, then took 
her to another room. Many girls sat there 
in front of large tables, and ate from plates. 
Mukti was placed on a high stool, with her 
feet dangling in the air. She managed to 
finish her dinner in that position. 

Then came playtime. Molina took Mukti 
to a large green lawn and said, “Now, play with 
the little girls.” Mnkti shook her head in 
violent dissent, saying, “No, I won’t. They 
are naughty. They laughed at me. I shall 
stay with you. But what shall I call you 

The big girl laughed and said, “Call me 
Molina-di.*” 

Many girls had crowded around. A 
girl of about seventeen or eighteen sudden¬ 
ly picked up Mukti in her arms and said, 
“What a doll ! We shall call you Dolly.” 

Mukti stared at her in amazement and 
said, “No, my name is Mukti.” 

The girl was very beautiful. She was 
extremely fair, had big eyes, blue as pieces 
of sapphire and pink cheeks. Mukti con¬ 
tinued staring at her and asked at last, 
“How did you make your cheeks, so red ?” 

The girl laughed outright, saying, "Don’t 
yon know ? Every night before going to 
bed, I put red ink on my cheeks. So they 
look red in the morning. I shall put red 
ink on your cheeks, too, to-night, and you 
will get lovely red cheeks in the morning.” 

Mukti was very much surprised. Molina 
slapped the other girl on the back, saying, 
“Go on, Susie. Don’t tease tbelitUe thing 
like this.” 

Two or three smaller girls had also 
ventured near. They seemed eager to make 
friends with Mnkti. One of them approached 


* “di” is short for “didi”, elder sister, 
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close to Makti and whispered, “I have got 
a big waxen doll. Would you like to see 
it ? It has a real silk dress on ” 

Mukti could not refrain from making 
friends now. After a while, Molina looked 
around to find them engrossed completely 
in the silk-clad doll. Mukti was talking 
now, quite glibly. Nobody would have 
believed now, that this very little girl had 
nearly rent the skies with her shrieks only 
two hours ago, when taken away from 
her father. 

Shiveswar did not come to see Mukti 
that day. Perhaps the Lady Principal had 
forbidden him to do so. After a day or two 
he called. As soon as he had taken his 
seat in the small visitor’s room, Mukti 
rushed in upon him like a little tornado. 
She threw herself into his arms and babbled 
on. The amazed Shiveswar found most 

‘ of it incomprehensible, but understood so 
far that his daughter had got friends, 
Aparna, Snshila, Bimala and Krishnadasi by 
name, and most of them possessed wonderful 
treasures. One had a very beautiful ribbon, 
another had gold bracelets, some one else 
had got a superb dress of pure silk. Mukti 
wanted all these things—she must have 
them. Besides these things, she wanted a 
very big doll, dressed in real red silk. 


Shiveswar had expected and feared 
Mukti to be pining away in her exile at 
the boarding-school. It was hard to tell whether 
he was relieved or disappointed at the real 
state of affairs. He ought to have been 
glad at her being so cheerful, but, strange 
to say, he felta bit hurt at this. 

He came again on Friday and took 
Mukti home. She sent grandma nowrly 
wiM with her description of the little girls at 
the boarding school, their beauty, their accom¬ 
plishments and the wonderful treasures they 
posse-ssed. She could hardly wait to get 
down from the carriage, but shouted at her, 
“Grandma,” from the carriage, “do you know, 
Ma, Susie-di at the boarding-school, is far 
better-looking than Bela.” 

Next Monday, she had to return to the 
boarding-school. She made another row then. 
But Shiveswar had learnt diplomacy. He 
went and bought her all the things she 
coveted in her fellow boarders. Mukti got 
reconciled to her lot. What would be her 
life worth, if she could not show these 
treasures to Aparna, Bimala and others ? 
So she clasped the brown paper parcels 
in her arms and got into the carriage 
which was to take her to the schoo. 

(To be continued) 


CAUSES OF THE SECOND AFQHAN WAR 

By major B. D. BASU, i. m. s. (Retd) 

III 


I T was because the Russians fully believed 
in the feasibility of the programme, that 
the Governor-General of Russian Turkes¬ 
tan tried to contract an alliance with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. 

Nor can we blame the Ameer for receiving 
the Russian Mission. He was likened to 
“the earthen pipkin between two iron pots.” 
One iron pot desired to crush him, the other 
iron pot had not as yet declared its intention 
one way or the other. Was it any wonder 
fhat the earthen pipkin should be 
anxious to know the intention of the Russian 
iron pot towards him ? The English had 
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deserted the Ameer, had withdrawn their 
Agent from his Court. What else was he to 
do but try and see if Russia was willing to 
stretch the hand of friendship and protection to 
him ? The esteem in which the Russians were 
held by the people of Afghanistan was not 
the same in which the English were. In 
Sher Ali’s time no Englishman’s life would 
have been worth a mon&i’s purchase in Cabnl. 
The English had ravaged Afghanistan with 
fire and sword within the memory of the 
living generation. Many a man was still 
living who remembered how the English 
soldiers had brought desolation and ruin to 
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hifi country. “Revenge is sweet" is an English 
saw; similarly the Italian proverb says, 
“Vengeance sleeps long but never dies.” 

The Afghan code of honor demands blood for 
blood and an eye for an eye. Amongst the 
Afghans, one would be looked upon as 
lacking in manliness, if he did not avenge 
the murder or disgrace of any one of his 
relations or friends. Hence blood fends 

are so common in Afghanistan. What the 
European newspapers report as “Qhazi 

outrages” is another name for and synony¬ 
mous with blood fends. The writer has 
travelled in Afghanistan and he has been 
assured by intelligent and well-informed 

Afghans that the victims of the Ghazi 
outrages are always and invariably English 
people. There are many Hindus living in 
the villages of Afghanistan, but they are 
never victims of fanatic Ghazis. The Hindus 
are worse infidels in the eyes of devout 
Mahomedans than the English, who, as 
Christians, are one of the peoples of their 
Book, i.e., the Koran. Some relation or 
friend of the perpetrator of a Ghazi 
outrage must have been killed in action 
in one of the Afghan wars or frontier 
expeditions, by some English officer or 
soldier. Hence he has taken the vow of 
depriving some Englishman of his life and 
become a Ghazi. The administration of the 
Frontier Law is also acernntable for the 
existence of many Ghazis. Under that law 
many a Pathan has been hanged or trans¬ 
ported or disgraced for life, without 
sufficient evidence. The assassination of 
Lord Mayo illustrates the mischievous 
effects of the administration of the Frontier 
Law and bringing into existence a numW 
of Ghazis. 

While the people of Afghanistan were 
certainly hostile to the English, as admitted 
by Lord Northbrook, whose opinion on the 
subject of the despatch of an English 
Resident to the Court of Kabul has already 
been quoted, they had no reason to harbor 
hostile feelings against the Russians. 
Hence the members of the Russian Mission 
met with hospitality in every part of 
Afghanistan they passed through 

The Ameer did not invite the Russians 
to send any mission to him. But when the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan 
proposed the despatch of the Mission and 
asked his permission, he was thrown into 
great perpleiily- Had Lord Lytton main¬ 
tained the native agent at his court, the 


Ameer would have consulted the Govern¬ 
ment of India before permitting the Russian 
Mission to enter bis territory. Besides, he 
had pledged himself to hold no intercourse 
with Russia. 

In the understanding between England and 
Rnssia, it was the latter who agreed to con¬ 
sider Afghanistan as lying beyond the sphere 
of her influence. Rnssia agreed not to 
meddle in Afghan politics. 

From the parliamentary papers it appears 
that the Ameer consulted all the leading 
chiefs of Afghanistan before permitting the 
Russian Mission to enter his dominion. It 
further appears that after cousultation with 
the leading chiefs, the Ameer declined to enter 
into a treaty of amity with Russia. 

When the rumor of the arrival of the 
Russian Mission in Kabul reached Lord 

Lytton, he telegraphed to the Secretary of 
3tate for India for instructions. By this 
time the Marquis of Salisbury had been 
succeeded in the office of Secretary of 
State foi India by Lord Cranbrook. Lord 
Lytton wished to know whether the 

Russian Mission would be treated by Her 
Majesty’s Government as an Imperial 
question, or as a matter between the 

Ameer and the Government of India. In the 
latter case he proposed, with the approval 
of the Home Government, to insist 
on the immediate reception of a European 
British Mission. Lord Lytton concluded 
the telegram by saying : 

“The alternative would be continued policy 
of complete inaction, difficult to maintain, and 
very injurious to our position in India.” 

Lord Cranbrook telegraphed to Lord 
Lytton to make certain of the facts before 
insisting on the reception of a British 
envoy. But the Viceroy of India, instead 
of making certain of facts, telegraphed again, 
urging immediate action. 

It appears to ns that the question 
should have been treated as an Imperial 
one between England and Rnssia. The 
Congress of Berlin held on the Iflih June 
1878, although it was a piece of pompous 
and empty ceremonial, gave to Russia all 
she wanted. The despatch of the Mission 
to Kabul by Russia came to the knowledge 
of the Viceroy of India and the Home 
Government in England a few weeks after 
the Treaty of Berlin had been ratified. If Russia 
wanted to violate the treaty, the matter 
should have been dealt with by the Imperial 
Government, for Rnssia bad no business to 
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interfere with Afghanistan, which was 
recognised to be nnder the British sphere 
of infloence. 

Lord Cranbrook, while considering the 
qnestion to be an Imperial one, nnfortn* 
nately was persuaded by Lord -Lytton to 
approve of the Viceroy’s policy in peremp¬ 
torily demanding the Ameer to receive 
a European British Mission at Kabul. At 
the same time remonstrances were addressed 
to Russia by the foreign office in England. The 
Foreign Minister of Russia informed the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, on 
the 14tb August 1878, that Russia claimed the 
right to take both military and diplomatic 
precautions against the importation of Indian 
troops, by England, to Malta, and that ‘the 
political as well as military precautions had 
been stopped.’ 

On September 8, 1878, the Russian 
Eoreign Minister again wrote to the British, 
ambassador that the mission to Kabul, which 
had been avowedly sent in prospect of a war 
with England, was now, in consequence of 
the pacific result of the Congress at Berlin, 
‘of a provisional nature and one of simple 
courtesy.’ It was also asserted on the part 
of the Czar 

‘that the Emperor could never forego his right 
of sending complimentary missions to any foreign 
sovereigns or neighbouring princes.’ 

Even Lord Beaconsfield, the then Prime 
Minister of England, declared in his speech 
in the House of Lords on the 10th December, 
1878, that Russia was justified under the 
circumstances in all that she had done. 

The Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Cranbrook approved of Lord Lsftton’s plan 
of peremptorily demanding the Ameer to 
receive a British Mission in Cabul. 'The 
Viceroy did not consider it proper to inquire 
of the Ameer if such a mission would be 
acceptable to him. Lord Lytton thought it 
beneath his dignity to show aqy courtesy to 
the “earthen pipkin.’’ Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
the then Oommander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Army, was appointed envoy to Cabul. He 
was provided with an escort which was so 
numerous as to look like an arnoy. A native 
Agent, not Ata Mahomed, but his predecessor 
in office, named Nawab Gbulam Hussain Khan, 
was sent on ahead with Lord Lytton’s letter 
to announce the coming of the Embassy to 
^ the Ameer. No worse selection for this 
’ important post could have been made._ Nawab 
Ghulam Hussain Khan, while British agent 
at Cabul, had made himself obnoxious to 


the Ameer. The letter which the Nawab 
carried to the Ameer was written by the 
Viceroy at Simla, on the 14th August, 1878. 
In this letter Lord Lytton wrote .— 

It is asked that yonr Sghness nu^ be pleased 
to issue commands to your Sirdars ana to all otiier 
authorities in Afghanistan upon tiie route between 
Peshawar and Cabul, that they shall make without 
any delay whatever arrangements are necesaaiT 
and proper, for effectively securing to my envoy, the 
representative of a friendly p^er, dne safe 
conduct and suitable accommodations acxsording to 
his dignity, while passim with his retinae tiirongh 
the dominions of your Highness.’’ 

At the same time attempts of the most 
hostile nature were made by Lord Lytton’s 
orders to tamper with several of the Governors 
of the Afghan outposts. 

Misfortunes seldom come single. While 
Sher Ali was being badgered and bullied by the 
British ‘iron pot’ in Indi^ be was at the 
same time stricken with grief at the death of 
bis favorite son. Abdullah Jan, whom Sher Ali 
bad designated as his .'leir, died on the 17tb 
August, 1878. It was during the period that 
the Ameer was still in mourning, for forty 
days had not yet passed since the degth of 
his son, that Nawab Gbulam Hussain, whose 
very sight was hateful to the Ameer, bad a 
private interview with him and presented 
the letters from the Viceroy. On 8th Septem¬ 
ber Lord Lytton reports that he had ordered 
the Ameer’s officers to be informed that Sir 
N. Chamberlain’s Mission would leave 
Peshawar about the 16tb, ‘that its objects are 
friendly but that a refusal of free passage and 
safe-conduct will be considered an act of open 
hostility’. 

On September 17, Sir N. Chamberlain, 
being then at Peshawar, communicated to the 
Viceroy a report of Ghulam Hussain’s 
operations. He wrote:— 

“Ameer was veiy much displeased, objected to 
the harsh words, and said : It is as if they were 
come by force. I do not awee to the flussion 
coming in this manner, and until my officers 
have received orders from me, how the 
Mission come? It is as if they wish to disgrace 
me ; it is not proper to use pressure m this way ; 
it will tend to a complete rupture and breach 
of friendship. I am a friend as ^ore md 
entertain no ill-will. The Russian Envoy has 
come, and has come with my permission. I 
am still afflicted with grief at the loss of my son, 
and have had no time to think over the nwtter. 
If I get time, whatever I consider advisable will be 
acted upon. Under these circumstances, they can 
do as they like.” 

But the British Viceroy was not over¬ 
flowing with the milk of human sympathy 
and kindness for the grief-strioken father on 
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the death of his favorite son. He most have 
been glad in his heart of hearts that the long 
wished-for hour had coma The grief-stricken 
father asked for time, but the British 
Viceroy considered the ‘earthen pipkin’ had 
insnited the might and majesty of the 
power of which he was the representative 
by declaring that the Rnssian Mission had 
come into Afghanistan with his permission. 
Lord Lytton was bent on bringing things 
to a head. From Colonel Hanna’s book we, 
learn that Lord Lytton disregarded the 
advice of his Commander-in-Chief but leant 
for advice and guidance on three officers, 
named Colonel Colley, Major Roberts and 
Major Cavagnari. On their advice and 
guidance Lord Lytton ordered, on the 19th 
September 1878, Sir N. Chamberlain to leave 
Peshawar for Kabul. On the 21st Sir N. 
Chamberlain went from Peshawar to 
Jumrood; Major Cavagnaii with a small 
escort went forward as far as Ali Mnsjid. 
But he was not allowed to proceed further 
by the Ameer’s Commandant of troops there. 
The Commandant in a most courteous manner 
told Cavagnari that he should await the 
Ameer’s orders, which were expected. This 
repulse precipitated matters; war now 
became inevitable. Lord Lytton was drunk 
with the sight of power and so were his 
British colleagues. He approved of a trea¬ 
cherous COMP de main on Ali Musjid which 
Cavagnaii had projected. It was said that 
this should impress the tribesmen. But the 
secret leaked out and therefore this was 
abandoned. An immediate concentration of 
troops on the Frontier was ordered. Intrigues 
were set afoot amongst the Afridis and other 
tribesmen of the Khyber Pass and they were 
bribed, intimidated and seduced from their 
allegiance to the Ameer. Lord Lytton and 
his advisers had trapped their game and 
were careful to prevent it from escaping. Their 
chief fear was that the Amir night yet 
apologise. The Viceroy’s Private Secretary, 
Colonel Colley, wrote:— 

“Our principal anxiety now is lest the Ameer 
should send in an apology and the Home Q-overn- 
ment interfere.” 

On resuming business after forty days’ 
mourning, the Ameer Sher Ali, on the 6th 
October 1878, replied to Lord Lytton’s letters. 
The Ameer’s reply is so important that it 
should be given in full. He tried all the time 
to amicably settle the matter, for he being 
the ‘earthen pipkin’ was afraid of coming 


I . 

into collision with the British ‘iron pot’ 
on his Indian Frontier. The Ameer wrote 

“Be it known to your Excellency {Janab) that 
your Excellency’s friendly letter, which was sent 
by the hands of the highly-honoured Nawab 
Ohnlam Hussain Khan, and which contained the 
news of the deputation of a friendly Mission, 
namely, Mission from the British UovemmCDt, has 
been perused by me, and on perusal I have fully 
informed myself of its contents. But the above- 
named Nawab had not yet bean honoured with 
an interview, and your Excellency’s friendly letter 
had not yet been seen by me, when a letter 
addressed by Major WaterHeld. Commissioner of 
Peshawar, to Mirza Habibnlla Khan, an official of 
this God-granted Government, having arrived here, 
was perused by this su-plicant before the throne 
of God. And great surprise and astonishment was 
caused by the writing of the officer above 
mentioned—that is the Commissioner. What can 
be the result, meaning and advantage of such a 
vehement * communication to an ally and frien^ 
and of advancing by force a friendly Mission in 
this manner ? 

"Subsequently three more letters from the same 
officer, in the same tone and style, to the address 
of the officials of this God-granted .Government, 
were seen. These were not free from harsh and 
rough words and expressions, which are incon¬ 
sistent with the forms of courtesy and civility 
and contrary to the mode of friendship and 
sympathy. 

"In consequence of the attack of grief and 
affliction which has befallen me by the decree 
of God, great distraction has seized the mind of 
this supplicant at God’s threshold. The trusted 
officers of the British Government, therefore, 
ought to have observed patience, and to have 
stayed, at such a time, and this would have been 
the most commendable and appropriate course. 
Your Excellency should be pleased to have regard 
to mulliaxa farmayaund, this harsh (style) of 
address and provocation, as well as to the alter¬ 
cation with such anger witli my officials. How 
inconsislent is this with the sublime way of 
friends!# and alliance ! In any case, the officials 
of this God-granted Government, notwithstanding 
the threatening communications of the officials 
of the British Government, which . 

are still in the possession of tht ... ii,i4 

Government, will not evince any hostility or 
opposition to the British Government. Moreover, 
they do not entertain any hostile or antagonistic 
feelinM toward any Govemiaent whatever. But 
should any Government entertain without cause 
any hostile and inimical feelings towards this 
God-granted Government, I commit all my affairs 
to the merciful God upon whose will and intentson 
all matters depends. He alone suffices for us, 
and he is the best to be trusted, t 

“The highly honoured Nawab Qholam Hussain 
Khan, who is the bearer of this friendly letter, 
has in acoordance with the instructions received 
from the officers of the British Government, asked 
leave to return and the requisite permission has 
been granted.” . 


* ‘Liteally, ‘blustering’or ‘full of noise.’ 
t Literally, ‘the beSvakeel.’ 
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There was nothing offensive or improper 
in the tone of the Ameer’s letter. Bat the 
British Viceroy thonght otherwise. He 
commnnioated with the Home Government. 
Disraeli alias Lord Beaconsfield was glad 
that the long prayed-for contingency to 
absorb Afghanistan had arisen. On 
31st October 1878, Lord Lytton sent 
an nltimatnm to the Ameer. He wrote:— 

“I despatched by a trusted messenger a letter 
informing yon that the Mission accredited to you 
was of a fnendly character ; that its business was 
argent, and that it must proceed without delay. 

“Nevertheless, you, having received my letter, 
did not hesitate-to instruct your authorities on the 
frontier to repel the Mission by force. For this 
act of enmity and indignity to the Empress of 
India in the person of her envoy, your letter 
affords no explanation or apology, nor does it 
contain any answer to my proposal for full and 
frank understanding between our two Oovem- 
raents. 

“In consequence of this hostile action on your 
part I have assembled Her Majesty’s forces on 
your frontier, but I desire to give you a last 
opportunity of averting the calamities of war. 

"For this it is necessary that a full and suitable 
apology bo offered by|yon in writing, and tendered 
on British territory by an officer of sufficient 
rant. 

"Furthermore, as it Jhas been found impossible 
to maintain satisfactory relations between the 
two states unless the British Government is 
adequately represented in Afghanistan, it will be 
necessary that you should consent to receive a 
permanent British Mission within your territory, 

“It is further essential that you should under¬ 
take that no injury shall be done by you to the 
tribes who acted as guides to ray mission and that 
reparation shall be made for any damage they 
have suffered from you; and if any injury bo done 
by you to them, the British Government will at 
once take steps to protect them. 

‘Tlnless these conditions are accepted fully 
and plainly by you, and your acceptance received 


by me not later than November 20, I shall be 
compelled to consider your intentions as hostile 
and to treat yon as a declared enemy of the 
British Government” 

This letter from the British Viceroy 
was treated by the Ameer with that contempt 
which it fully merited. The 20th November 
arrived bat Lord Lytton did not receive 
any reply. This circumstance gladdened 
the. hearts of Lord Lytton and his [advisers, 
whose principal anxiety was lest the Ameer 
should send in an apology. The ‘earthen 
pipkin’ knew that he was no match for the 
enraged British ‘iron pot’. But we must 
give him credit for not aooeptiBg the dis¬ 
graceful terms of the British Viceroy. 
The Ameer acted up to the principle of 
death before dishonor. 

The die was now oast. On November 21, 
1878, war was formally deoiared by Lord 
Lytton. Soldiers led by British officers 
were poured into the Ameer's dominion. 
The British Government was found guilty 
of ‘breach of faith’; for the Afghan people 
had been assured that so long as they were 
not excited by their Enler or others to acts 
of aggression upon the territories or friends 
of the British Government, no British soldier 
would ever be permittedto enter Afghanistan. 
But wbat did the Afghan people see ? 
They were not guilty of any acts of aggres¬ 
sion. They did not invite any British soldier 
to Afghanistan. They saw British officers 
and men invade their country, slay their 
countrymen and wantonly destroy their 
property. No British historian has ever 
been able to justify this war of Pggres.sioii 
and ambition. 


THE CASE FOR AN INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE i 


By J. M. GANGULT, m.s( ., li-.r. 

O NE of the saddest things in modern Indian the land by the British Crown. And yet 

history has been the decline of the Indian shipping has had a great and a 

Indian Marine, which may be said to glorious past. Even leaving the Vedio 

have set in after the first quarter of the period, when also mention of vessels and of 

• last century and which ended in the virtual merchants going ont on voyage for trade is 

extinction of the Indian Marine not long' found, evidences, direct and indirect, are 
after the assumption of the Government of available which show that as far back as 
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about 1,000 B. C. India bad developed trade 
relations with countries far and near, like 
Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Rome, 
Greece, Turkey and later on with Holland, 
England, Portugal and other countries. Her 
culture and civilisation, her fine arts, her 
skill in handicrafts, her vast reoources, and 
her variety of products, both raw and finish¬ 
ed, had attracted the interest and attention 
of peoples of different lands with which 
she bad sea-borne trade and communication. 
Even much later on in the modern times 
after the advent of the English in India, 
the Indians bad not lost their former skill 
in the art of ship-building. In 1811 
a French traveller, F. Baltzar Soloyns, wrote 
that, 

“in ancient times the Indians excelled in the art 
of constmcting vessels, and the present Hindus 
can in this still offer models to Enrope—so much 
so that the English, attentive to everything 
which relates to naval architecture have borrowed 
from the Hindus many improvements which they 
have adopted with success to their own shipping.” 

Under the British also the head 
builders in the Bombay Government Dock¬ 
yard were all Indians from 1736 up to 1837. 

“In 1802 the Admiralty ordered men-of-war 
for the King’s Navy to be constructed at this 
spot (the Bombay Dockyard) They intended to 
have sent out an European builder, but the 
merits of Jamshetjee being made known to their 
lordships, they ordered him to continue as master- 
builder.” 

This is all past history which reads like 
romance to-day. How the change came or 
was brought about, how interests clashed 
between England and India leading to the 
furtherance of the one and the dying out 
of the other—are known to every close 
reader of modern history and have also been 
at times referred to and dwelt upon by 
several speakers and writers in recent 
years. We can, therefore, at once come to 
the conditions existing to-day. 

Mr. Sarabhai N. Haji, of Bombay, 
to whom the gratitude of the country is due 
for having zealously devoted himself to the 
cause of Indian shipping, has rightly said of 
India, 

“A country set like a pendant among the vast 
continents of the Old World, with a coast line of 
four thousand miles and with a productiveness of 
numerous articles of great use, unsurpassed else¬ 
where, is by nature meant to be a sea-faring 
country.” 

But that is not the case to-day. 

Mr. Hsji continues ; 

“If you look at the map of India”, “it will show 


that long railway journeys are, in some oases, 
necessary to travel between two points which could 
be more easily reached within a few hours by 
means of water transport.” 

But this water transport is lacking, nor 
are the ports necessary for the purpose 
developed. Though this has been to the 
serious disadvantage of India, whose com¬ 
mercial and industrial prosperity has, suffered, 
the relegating of the numerous' smaller 
Indian ports to the destructive effects of 
Nature has been of much benefit to non- 
Indian interests. It is easy to see how the 
absence of water transport has been profit¬ 
able to the Indian Railways, which are either 
British-owned or controlled by the Indian 
Government, which is a subordinate branch 
of the British Government. It has helped 
the Indian Railways to monopolise the 
carrying trade, to be immune from the 
danger of competition in the matter of the 
fixing of rates, and, as has been so often 
complained by the Indian traders and indns- 
trialists, to be free, by preferential treatment, 
to further the interests of British business 
and to correspondingly hamper those of 
Indian business. The possibility of indigen¬ 
ous competition in the event of the develop¬ 
ment of smaller ports has also indnced the 
foreign shipping companies to be ‘‘content 
to make large profits by catering for big 
ports and to leave the small ports to the 
mercies of natural forces”. These foreign 
companies also materially help their respective 
nationals in the exploitation of the country 
by facilitating the export of raw materials 
and the import of finished products. Besides, 
as was pointed out by Lala Harkishan Lai 
in his evidence before the Fiscal Commission, 
these steamship companies by giving preferen¬ 
tial treatment to foreign exporting houses as 
against the Indian ones dissuade the latter 
from this important branch of business. How 
Indian industries have sufTered can be seen 
from the following single example given 
by Mr. Haji— 

“Cement from Porbander was allowed to be 
sent to Madras and Calcutta only after transhipment 
at Bombay, thus adding abont Rs. 6 to the price 
of cement per ton,” 

If Britannia rnles the waves, the British 
shipping companies rule the large seaboard of 
India. And strongly consolidated in their 
position as they are, they are determined, under 
the connivance of the Government and with 
^the patronage of some of the Indian' 
railways, which “grant low or preferential 
rates on condition that the goods are shipped 
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by a particnlar noD-Iadian line of steamen” 
and of the several powerful British traders 
in India, to maintain the statm quo. Any 
Indian enterprise that may venture to oome 
in their way is strangled to death by the 
operation of-the most pernicious system of 
the deferred rebates and by the initiation 
of a most unscrupulous rates-war. Describing 
his personal experience, the late Mr. T. V. 
Seshagiri’Ayyar once said ; 

"When 1 was a young vakil, a company was 
formed to run ships between Tuticorin and 
Colombo,, As soon as the company started business 
the British India Steam Navigation Company 
lowered their rates for passengers from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 9. The new company tried to keep pace with 
this. The British India Steam Navigation Company 
reduced the rate to Rs. 6 and from Rs. 6 to Rs. 3. 
My friend Mr. Cotelingam, who is sitting at the 
other end of the table, says that they eyen carried 
passengers free. After having done this, after 
finding that the new company was not able to 
compete with them in this rate-war and after 
having effectively killed the new venture, they 
again returned to the old rates. It did uot affect 
them very seriously, because for years they had 
accumulated capital and they could fall back upon 
that capital. But the poor new concern came to 
grief. It is to preyent a repetition of this that I 
want a minimum rate to be fixed.” 

The system of the deferred rebates also 
operates most seriously against new companies. 
According to this a percentage of the freight 
paid by a shipper is retained (o him after 
twelye months if daring that period he continued 
to ship his goods by the same company and 
not by any other. Thus the shippers are held 
in perpetual bondage, and the new companies 
cannot consequently secure business. This 
system has been declared illegal in .A.raerica, 
Anstralia and Sonth Africa and also in some 
respects in Germany, France and Austria. If 
the system was found dangerous in those 
self-goyerning countries with national govern¬ 
ments, how very ruinous it must be in a 
politically dependent country like India ? 
Within the last thirty years about twenty 
shipping companies have been formed with 
an aggregate capital of about ten crores of 
rupees, but most of them have met with 
untimely death, being as they were, as Mr. 
Haji has pointed out, 

“unaided by Government, directly or indirectly, 
sometimes even positively hampered by various 
Government agencies, without the moral support 
of legislative enactments and in face of colossal 
oppoaitioa organised solely with a view to destroy. 

The two or three that have survived and 
• persisted are not yet in a convincing position 
of security and stability. But to add insult 
to injury, inspite of this most daring spirit 


of enterprise shown by the Indian oapUalists 
and businessmen in entering and investing 
in this business against all heavy odds, 
even the mildest protest against the 
existing conditions calls forth from the 
established foreign concerns the angry retort 
that Indian capital is shy and so if they 
were to withdraw from their welfare work 
in this country its industrial interests would 
suffer. How India’s interests are being 
furthered now may be understood from the 
fact that over fifty crores of rupees are year 
after year drained away from the country on 
account of the shipping trade being in the 
hands of the foreigners. It may be added 
in passing, that inspite of tbeir huge profits 
the foreign shipping companies had been till 
lately left outside the operation of the 
income-tax laws of India. Even now the 
assessment of the income-tax is very difficult 
on account of these companies being 
registered abroad. 

Another way in which India has been 
suffering through an absence of a national 
mercantile marine is that an important field 
of work has been closed to her nationals. As 
subordinate sea-men and lasbkars, of course, 
Indians have in large numbers found employ¬ 
ment on account of their docility and low 
wages in the British companies, but the high 
and responsible posts are not for them Indians 
have thus remained excluded from a field 
where, as the romance of sea-voyages 
shows, there is a great scope for adventure, 
enterprise and courage, all of which redound 
to the credit of a nation. The absence of 
an Indian marine has also led to the neglect 
or rather the omission of marine, which is 
a most useful and fascinating subject of 
study, by the Indian Universities from their 
courses of study. 

Such are the conditions to-day, and so 
they are likely to remain unless a spirited 
and a determined effort is made to improve 
them. 

Following an agitation which has at last 
been started to some extent in the country 
over the question, the Government of India 
appointed a few years back a committee 
called the Indian Marcantile Marine Com¬ 
mittee to recommend how to develop an 
Indian mercantile marine. The Committee 
submitted its report in 1924, making some 
very important recommendations, which have 
however remained very conveniently ignored 
by the Government. Among other things in 
recommending the repeal of the Indian 
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Coasting Trade Act of 1860 this committee, 
which was presided over by Capt. E. J. 
Headlam, cmg, d.s,o, adc., rim, Director, 
Royal Indian Marine, and which had as a 
member Sir John Biles, eo.i.e., lld. d.sc,, 
Consnlting Naval Architect to the India 
office, observed : 

"We are of opinion that in the interests of the 
growth of an Indian Meroontile Marine it is 
necessary to dose the coasting trade of this 
country to shins belonging to the subjects of 
foreign nations-” 

Many of those who are interested in the 
continnance of the present state of affairs 
urged before the Committee that Indian 
officers and engineers were not available for 
the Indian Marine and so all that was 
wanted were facilities for their training. But 
to this often-repeated suggestion for an un¬ 
ending period of training and apprenticeship 
the firm answer of the Committee is : 

“It is our oonsidered opinion that the provision 
of facilities for the training of Indian officers and 
engineers alone is not sufficient to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the case and that some further 
steps are required to achieve the object in view. 
These further steps, we recommend, should be in 
file form of the eventual reservation of the Indian 
coasting trade for ships the ownership and con¬ 
trolling interests in which are predominantly 
Indian,” 

The Committee added that for the fulfill¬ 
ment of those conditions a ship should 
conform to the following conditions; 

(1) registered in India 

(2) owned and managed by an individual 
Indian or by a Joint Stock. Company (public 
or private) which is registered in India with 
rupee capital, with a majority of Indians on 
the Directorate and with a majority of its 
shares held by Indians. 

(3) management of such company is pre¬ 
dominantly in the hand of Indians. 

The Committee observed: 

“It is not possible at present to provide that 
the officers and crews should be completely Indian, 
because it will take some time under our training 
scheme to produce the requisite number of Indian 
officers and engineers, but in our coastal trade 
regulations which follow provision has been made 
for the compulsory Indianisation of the personnel. 
Nor is it possible at present to provide that the 
ships applying for licenses should have been 
built in India, because no ship-building yards 
capable of constructing ocean-going steam vessels 
exist in the country, but we hope that in course 
of time it will be found practicable to add both 
fiiese desiderata to the oonditions of the license,” 

It is significant to note here that the 
recommendations of the committee were un¬ 
animous but for the feeble dissentient voice 


I 

of Sir Arthur Froom, a member of the Com¬ 
mittee and a partner of Messrs Macbinnon 
Mackenzie & Co.—a British shipping company 
which would be vitally affected by the policy 
of coastal reservation. Sir Arthur felt the 
unconvincing nature of his assertion that 
“reservation will lead to an inefficient 
service and also high freights due to the 
absence of any fear of oompetitipn,” and 
appealed imploringly at the end “that the 
carriage of the trade should be left 
free at any rate to all British-owned 
ships, with which I include Indian-owned, 
flying the British flag.” 

In order to give effect to the policy of 
reservation Mr. Sarabbai. N. Haji, n. l. a., 
has recently put forward a proposal in the 
form of a Bill, which will shortly come 
before t^-e Legislative Assembly and which, 
though modest, is a very practical and com¬ 
prehensive one. The Bill says that for a 
company to get the license for coastal trade 
a proportion of not less than 20 per cent of 
the tonnage licensed for the first year, not 
less than 40 per cent cf the tonnage licensed 
for the second year, not less than 60 per 
cent of the tonnage licensed for the third 
yoar, not less than 80 per cent of the tonnage 
for the fourth year, and all the tonnage 
licensed for the fifth and subsequent years 
shall hare the controlling interest therein 
vested in British Indian subjects. 

As could have been expected, the Bill 
has raised a storm of angry outbursts from 
the vested interests and it has indeed stirred 
up waters in the European commercial circles 
to an unprecedented extent. Arguments like— 
it is a measure aimed at expropriation; it 
will be a breach of international agreements to 
which India (of course, official India) is a 
signatory; it will bring unrestricted competi¬ 
tion or will result in a shipping ring with 
exorbitant rates; it will mean loss of foreign 
tonnage to India; it will be uaeoonomioal 
in operation ; and the like, have been brought 
forward one after the other in one breath. Even 
Government officers have forgotten their posi¬ 
tion in excitement and joined in the uproar. 
Mr. D. H. Boulton, i o. s, indeed felt no 
hesitation in presiding over a meeting of the 
Tutioorin Port Trust in which the Bill was 
criticised and denounced. 

Yet it s the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee itself which has emphatically 
observed that “the coastal teade of a country ' 
is regarded universally as a domestic trade 
in which foreign flags cannot engage as a 
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tnatter of right but to which they may be 
admitted as an act of grace.” It may be 
added that, eren leaving aside the several 
other countries where the policy of reserva¬ 
tion has been adopted, so far as the British 
Dominions themselves are concerned the 
important principle has been admitted that 
the policy regarding their coasting trade was 
only to* be gnided by local interests, and 
that Australia has not been slow to take 
advantage of thisrecognised principle in resort¬ 
ing to reservation, even thereby violating 
the spirit of the British Merchant Shipping 
Act. Even Great Britain herself, before she 
had attained her present supremacy, had to 
resort to a similar policy by enacting her 
well-known Navigation Laws. Other countries 
like America, France, Italy, Japan and Tnrkey 
have enforced this principle of reservation 
in their coastal trade. 

Apart from the question of principle, none 
of the criticisms advanced against the Bill 
is seen to hold water on unprejudiced exa¬ 
mination. Sir George Rainy, the Commerce 
Member of the Government of India, having 
nothing better to say, took pains to show that 
by including the French and Portuguese ports 
in the Indian coastline the proposed measure 
would involve a breach of the international 
convention of maritine ports to which India 
is a signatory and that in the alternative 
their exclusion from the act would lead to 
a diversion of trade to those foreign ports. 
But as has been pointed out by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, 

“In the ftist place, the Maritime Ports Convention 
does not aoplv to the question tackled hy the Bill. 
Even it it be otherwise, the French and the 
Portuguese have no rival interests to be affected by 
the passage of the Bill. They have ihemselves 
reserved their coastal trade for their own vessels; 
and it should not be difficult for the Govern iiient 
on the above grounds to come to a working arrange¬ 
ment with them._ If, however, they prove to be 
recalcitrant, it is open to the Government of 
India to retaliate with a land customs cordon raised 
round their possessions in British India, ^en if 
we are obliged to drop the French and the POTtn- 
gese ports out of the scope of the Bill, the diver¬ 
sion of trade is only an imaginary danger, as 
there is no reason to apprehend that reservation 
wonld lead to monopoly and snch rise in freight 
as to make it more than profitable to send goods 
throngh their ports." 

It may be further submitted in this con¬ 
nection that the international convention 
referred to relates merely to the access and 
•use of the facilities provided by ports, and 
then again it provides exceptions in the case 
of reciprocity and coastal reservation. 

36—4 


Mr. Hsji has indeed torn to pieces each 
and all of tbe howling criticisms hurled 
against the proposal, but the most painful 
thing to notioe is that India should be told 
by a set of selfish and interested people, who 
owe in fact all their wealth, power and posi¬ 
tion to tbe ungrudging hospitality and genero¬ 
sity of this land, that she should be careful 
to begin by getting a few of her nationals 
trained at a time year after year, of course 
under the kind patronage and with the sym¬ 
pathetic goodwill of the present traders, and 
then, after thns having at command an army of 
officers sufficient to man the entire mercantile 
fleet necessary for the Indian coastal trade, 
to think ambitiously of having a mercantile 
marine of her own. And all this 

she is told barefacedly on her merely 
making a modest proposal—modest, because 
she asks for nothing else—for the 

progressive, not immediate, enforcement of a 
policy of reservation in her coastal trade, 
a policy which has the sanction of inter¬ 
national history and usage. Other countries 
have, however, not considered the reservation 
of coastal trade sufficient for the purposes 
of developing a national mercantile marine. 
France, for instance, which has a much 
smaller sea-board than India, pays over 
rupees fifty lacs to her national shipping 
in subventions and subsidies in tbe 
form of construction bounties, navigation 
bounties, equipment bounties, fishing 
bounties, mail subventions, payment of Suez 
Canal dues, construction loans, and preferential 
railway rates. By means of a liberal grant 
of constructive bounties, navigation bounties, 
mail subventions and tho like, in addition 
to the policy of reservation of the coastal 
trade, the Japanese Government have 
not only succeeded in making Japan the 
third naval power in the world as recog¬ 
nised by the recent Washington Agreement, 
but have also helped the development of 
the mercantile marine from a fleet strength 
of hardly two scores of steamships owned 
and run by two companies struggling ior 
existence about the year 1870 to a fleet 
strength of 3561 steamships with a gross 
tonnage of 4,010,381 tons and of 14,902 
sailing vessels of 899,233 tons in the year 
of grace 1927 in the coarse of about 
half a century. And what about Great 
Britain herself ? Till not very long ago 

ber Navigation Act of 1661—which waa 
repealed in 1864 afterfshe had attained an 
nndisputed supremacy in the sea had kept 
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her coastal trade reserved. And besides, British 
Shipping has received and still receives 
^te-aid in various forms, like—appropria¬ 
tion of Naval Reserves, Admiralty subven¬ 
tions, Government loans at low rates of 
interest. Mail subventions. Colonial 
rabveutions, Indian subventions, etc. Thus 
in different. forms state-aid amounts to over 
a million pounds in the year, to which the 
Indian exchequer has also to contribute. 

As a last stroke of inspiration it has 
been pointed out to the obstinate Indian 
agitators that considering the small profit 
available in the shipping business Indian 
capitalists would not take to it. To this 
again the obstinate agitators would say that 
already crores of rupees of Indian capital 

have been invested and lost in securing a 
footing in this business which is in the 

firm_ grip of some powerful monopolistic 
foreign concerns. And besides it would 

seem that the British shipping companies 
engaged in the Indian coastal trade have 
been doing pretty well for themselves. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company 

have been paying for the last 25 years on 
the average a dividend of 9 per cent per 


annum, besides absorbing another 9 per cent 
in reserves. - . 

But then India is India and what other 
countries may have done or may he doing" 
she need not necessarily do—is the angry 
retort; and the Indian agitators are bluntly 
reminded that “the brutal truth is that, on 
suoh an issna Argumeut is subordiaate to 
Power. The Legislative Assembly may pass 
Mr. Haji’s Bill. The Council of State, 
almost certainly, will throw it out.” Why 
not add that the Government of India in 
any case under the thumping domination of 
the Imperial Government must necessarily 
reieot it ? 

But poor Mr. Haji would still persist 
in remiuding his countrymen that 

“At this very moment there is going on along 
the Indian coasts, a tragic drama m which rates 
are cut, hindrances organised, agencies with¬ 
drawn and intiinidation employed, all with a 
view to reach immediately the climax, in the 
final extinction of the Indian competitor. To 
prevent the tragedy being played to its very end 
It is absolutely essential that, in view of the 
indifference of the Government of India, the 
Indian Legialatnre shoald, came forward to 
succour the weak who are their kith and kin.” 


RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY AT RANGPOR 

By JTOTm.MOT DAS GUPTA 


T\AJA Ram Mohan Roy spent some part 
of his life at Bangpur. But unfor¬ 
tunately even up to this time nothing is 
known in detail about his sojourn there. 
In fact, inspite of the continued efforts of 
tte BrahmoSom8j,the early life history of the 
Raja is not known in any detail, and some of 
tte facts which are known are still uncertain 
for want of sufficient proofs. It is only after he 
wWed in Calcutta that the life history of 
this great reforrner is known with sufficient 
Msouracy. It is a well-known fact that 
Baja Ram Mohun Roy took service under 
the East India Company, vi'ho were the rulers 
of the country at that time. But in what 
capacity be began to serve the Company 
and how long he was in their service, is 
still unknown. Every one interested in his life 
knows that he took service under Mr. Digby 


who served as collector in Rangpur and in 
other places as well, but nothing is known 
about his first appointment in the Company's 
service and nothing particular is koown 
about this period of his life. lu more than 
one book I have found that Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy was at Rangpur for about ten years, but 
there is no proof of that stiiemant. .There 
is also a tradition that many documents oao 
be found among the old rocords of the Rangpur 
Oolleotorate which may contain important 
information about the Raja’s life. A few months 
ago, at the request of the Brahmo Somaj, I 
searched the record room of the Rangpur 
Collectorate to see whether any document 
can be found which may unveil a chapter 
of his life. Here I cannot lose the 
opportunity of thanking Mr. S. N. Gupta, 
I. C. 8., Magistrate, for having granted me 
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permission to search the record room. I was 
fortunate enough to gather some letters which 
are peblished below. From these letters, as 
well as from other facts, I could gather that 
Rajs Ham Mohun Roy served the Bast India 
Oompany at Raogpur for nearly two years. 
His name could not be found in the officers’ 
list of Rangpur Fouzdari Court, which was 
sent to the higher authorities on the 1st 
May, 1809. So it is certain that he came 
to Kangpur after that date. It is highly 
probable that he- arrived there at the begin¬ 
ning of September that year. Mr. Digby stated 
in his letter (w'rfe letter No. 2) that Ram Mohun 
Roy served as Sheristadar for a period of 
three months and we know that he was 
promoted to the post of Dewan on the 3rd 
December, 1809 i vide letter No. 1.) So it 
is certain that be came to Rangpur at the 
heginning of Septerabtr and served as Sheris- 
tadar till 3rd December—a period of three 
months. Whence he came to Rangpur is not 
known yet. Mr. Digby came to Rangpur 
from BhSgalpur. The truth of this statement 
can be established from a travelling bill 
found among the old records searched He 
took charge of the Kangpur Collectorate 
on tho 1st August, 1809 and Ram Mohun 
Roy soon after joined him there. It is known 
that Raja Ram Mohun Roy served under 
Mr. Digby alone. If it be so, then it may be 
that he too came to Rangpur from Bhagalpur. 
But there is no mention of the Raj i’s service 
at Bhagalpur by Mr. Digby in the letters No 
2 and 4, where he mentioned the name of 
Jessore onlv. Here I quote a passage 

from “Tlie Life and Letters of Raja Kain 
Mohun Roy”, edited by the late Sophia 
Dobson Collett. 

“Now it is at Kangpur that Pppulav tradiMon 
chiefly connects the name of Ram Mohun Ko.r wiui 
Mr. Digby : bnt as Mr. Digby was prcviou^y at 
Ramgnih (1806 to 1808) snd Bhagalpur <1808‘o 
1809) and Ham Mohun. mentions m. hw evidence 
intheBurdwan lawsuit having .resided at R^'U' 
gurh. Bhagalpur. and Rangpur. lUs 
that \ie was workiDR uader Mr. Disby iii 
two former localities before, he we“t to ; 

although we have no details as to the successive 
posts which he then occupied* 

So we flind that this passage is also in 
favour of his coming to 
Bhagalpur. If it be a fact, then it is difficult 
to understand why there is nomenfion of the 
Raja’s service at Bamguth and J 

• Mr. Digby in the letters No 2 and 4. where¬ 
as the service of RamMohnn 
MmiM in the Jessore Collectorate has been 


mentioned. So conclusive proof on this 
point is still lacking. At Baugpnr the 
Raja’s name first appears in a fetteir dated 
30th September, 1809 (letter No. 8X which is 
also published below. His name is 
found in the officers’ list of Rangpur Collec¬ 
torate on the 30th April, 1810, as Dewan 
of the court, but in the list of the next 
year bis name could not be found. Ihi4 
fact is a decisive proof of his short sojdUm 
at Rangpur as the Company’s servant. Hs 
joined his office here in the capacity of a 
Sheristadar but he also served as a Munshi 
under Mr. Digby in the Jessore Oolieotorate and 
most probably in this capacity be entered 
the Company’s service. But for this the 
records of Jessore Collectorate reijaire to 
be searched. Where he first entered 
Government service is still unknown. 

Perhaps here the readers wiU be interested 
to know that the pay of Sherist^r was forty 
sicca rupees a month, while that of a 

Mumhi was fourteen sicca rupees. I 

doubt whether at Rangpur Baja Ram Mohun 
Roy as Sheristadar filled any permament 
vacancy, for before his arrival as well as 
after his promotion to the post of Dewan, 
the name of Pertab Narain Qbose is men¬ 
tioned as Sheristadar in several years’ 
officers' list.s. Also in letter No.^ 3 he was 
mentioned as ‘ actwg Sheristadar ’ by the 
Board of Revenue However, leaving apart 
that question we find that Ram Mohun Roy 
served as Sheristadar at Bangpnr for a space 
of only three months, namely, September, 
October and November (1809)- Meanwhile 
Golam Shaw, who was acting as Dewan, 
submitted his resignation and Mr. Digby 
appointed Ram Mohan Roy in his post subject 
to confirmation by the Board of Revenue. Mr. 
Digby wrote to Mr. R. Thackeray, Seoretery 
to the Board of Revenue, for his confirmation, 
but the Board did not consider him fit for 
the post ! Mr. Digby wrote again and in one 
letter (No. 4) used rather strong language, for 
which the Board went so far as to censure 
him. These letters are published below, 
and I hope that my readers will be much 
interested to read them. The controversy 
went on till I6th March, 1810, vvhen the 
Board sent its final decision to Mr. Digby and 
ordered him to find some other person fit 
for the post of Dewan. But on 30th 
April next Ram Mohun Roy is found to act 
as Dewan of the Court About a yearlattf, 
on the 28th March. 1811, Moonshy Hemae- 
toollah was recommended to the post of 
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Dewan by Mr. Digby and this time the 
Board confirmed him. However, the office 
of Dewaa was permanantly abolished and 
the new system came into force in the year 
1814. From all these facts we know that 
Raja Ram Mobnn Hoy served in the 
post of Dewan from 3rd December, 1809, to 
28th March, ISll—-and as Sheristadar from 
the beginning of September to 3rd December, 
1809. The office of Dewan was the highest post 
that an Indian could then secure and the pay 
of the post was a hundred and fifty sicca 
ruppees per month. 

Some authors state that the Raja 
settled at Calcutta from Rangpnr in the year 
1814. If this be true, then I believe that 
Raja Ram Mohnn Roy, having given up his 
office of Dewan, continued to live there as 
a private citizen. It is also known that it 
was at Kaiigpur that he began to preach his 
views with enthusiasm. At Rangpur he 
built a house near Mabiganj at Tamphat about 
4 mites off from the Court ; but unfortunately 
it cannot be traced now. Raja Ram Mobun 
Roy^ became well known within a short space 
of time for his religious views. His talents 
and religious views soon brought him friends 
and foes alike. At Rangpnr Ram Mohun Roy 
spent money for public good also. A tradition 
is still current that the big tank near the 
Court was dug at his cost. It is a well- 
known fact that he was a great Persian 
scholar and at Rangpur he became known as 
a great Maulvi.* 

These are the facts which can be gathered 
at present about the Raja’s sojourn at Rangpnr 
and his service under the East India Com¬ 
pany. Though his sojourn at Rangpur was 
only for a short time, yet he became 
one of the most prominent citizens of that 
place. 

Letter No, 1- 
To 

H. Thackeray, Esqr, 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Fort William. 

Sir, 

Having in conformity to the order conveyed in 
your letter of the 23rd ultimo accepted the resigna¬ 
tion of Golam Shaw, late Dewan of this office. I beg 
^ve to acquaint you for the imformatjon of the 
Board that I have appointed Ram Mobun Roy in his 
room, a mM of very respectable family and excellent 
education, fully competent to discharge the duties 


• Ram Mohun Roy presented two books written 
W him (in POTBian) to a prominent citizen of 
Rangpur at ^^t time—the grandfather of the 
present Nmb Nazir of the Dewani Court, but unfor¬ 
tunately they oannot be traced new. 


of such an office aud from a long ao'iuaintance with 
him I have reason to suppose that he will acquit 
himself in. th'* ■ of Dewan with industry, 

integrity and nij.i hope to be favonred with 
the Board’s sanction of this aiipviuimnnt. 

Rangpnr. 1 have the honour to be^ 

Collector’s Office. Sir, 

The 3rd December, Your most obedient servant, 
1809. (signed) J. Digby, 

OolTeotor., 


To 


Sir, 


Letter No. 2. 

R. Thackeray, Isq., 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue; 

Foit William. 


in reply to your letter of the 14th inst. I have 
the honour to acquaint you for the information of 
the Board that mm Mohun Roy, the man whom I 
have recommended to be appointed a Dewan of 
the office, acted under me in the capacity of Sheris¬ 
tadar of the Fonzdary Court for the space of three 
months whilst I officiated as magistrate of the 
Zilla of Rangpur and from what I saw of his know¬ 
ledge of the regulations, aoconnts, etc., during that 
time and during the term of my acting as Collector 
of Jessore, as well as from the opinion I have formed 
of his probity and general qualifications in a five 
years’ acquintanee with him, I am convinced that 
he is well adapted for the sitnation of Dewan of a 
Collector’s office. 

I have also to inform yon that Jainarain Sain, 
the Zamindar of Ohochaiah. paying an annual 
revenue to the amount of Rs. 2(>935-4-6-2 karas 
and Mirza Abbas Ally, an heir of the late Mirza 
Mohammed Tuckey, Zamindar of Coolaghant, etc., 
paying a revenue of Ra 91.7-13-3, have come 
forward as his sureties to the amount of 5000 Rs. 
A copy of their security I beg leave to transmit 
enclosed. 

Rangpnr. I have the honour to be, 

Collector’s Office, Sir, 

The 30th Dec., 1809. Your most obedient servant, 

,T. Digby, 
Collactor 


Letter No. 3.1 
To 

J. Digby, Esq. 

Sir. 

1 am directed by the Board of Revenue to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th 
December last and to aaiuaint you that it appears 
to them esaentially necessare that any person 
appointed to the responsible office of Dewan should 
have been for some time in the practice of 
transactipg revenue details and also well acquainted 
with ffie regulations and the general system 
ad(mted for the collection of the revenue. 

The Board, therefore, donot consider themaelves 
authorised to confirm the person nominated by 
yon. They observe that the service performed by 
Ram Mohun Roy as acting Sheristader of a 
Fouzdary Opart cannot be considered by them aa 
rendering him in any degree competent to perfonn 
the more important duties of a Dewan, which are 
in thmr nature so totally different. ’ 

The Board under these ciroumstanites deMre 
niat yon will nominate some person from whose 
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general taowledge in the revenue department, 
responsibih^ and other uualifloationa the duties 
v^ed in him may be expected to be performed 
•with accuracy. 

The Board are further of opinion that the 
secunty of Dewan should not, if it can be avoided, 
be per^ns holding lands in the District of which 
he IS Dewan, m they possibly might practise an 
undue influence in the District. 

Rev. Board, I am 

The 16th January, 1810 Sir, 

etc., 

R. Thackeray. 

„ . Letter No. 4. 

To R, Thackeray, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

I have to.acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 16th instant, I am sorry to observe that 
the Board pay so little deference to my recom- 
mendatim as to object to my appointing Ram 
Mohun Roy Dewan of this ofllce after having 
given him so favourable a character and relating 
the very superior qualifications he possessed. 

It appears by the first paragraph of your letter 
that the Board assert as a reason for refusing 
to confirm Ram Mohun Roy in the appointment 
proposed that in consequence of liis inexperience 
in the transaction of the business attached to the 
office of Dawan they consider him incompetent to 
discharge the duties of it. But I imagined that 
such objection would have been sufficiently 
obviated by what I mentioned in my letter of the 
30th ultimo as to the knowledge he received of 
the legulations and of the general system to be 
adopted for the collection of the revenue when 
with me in the capacity of a private Moonshee 
during the term of my acting as Collector of 
the District of .Tessore. Moreover, 1 cannot refrain 
from observing that in many instances Dewans of 
Collectors have been confirmed liy the Board who 
had never been employed in any public office. 

I beg leave to refer the Board to the principal 
officer of Sadar Dewany and of the College of 
Fort William for the character and qualifications 
of the man I have proposed. 

Bein^ thoroughly acquinted with the : merits 
and abilities of Kara Mohun Roy. it would be very 
repugnant to my feelings to be compelled so far to 
disgrace him in the eyes of the natives as to 
remove him from his present employment, in 
which I have continued him as officiating in the 
hope that the character which will be given of 
him by the natives to whom the Board are referred 
will induce them to confirm him in the appoint¬ 
ment of Dewan of my office, for which, 1 am 
oonfldent, he is perfectly well qualified. 

With respeot to securities, I beg leave to inform 
the Board that he can procure them from other 
Districts to any amount that may be required- 
I have the honour to be, 


Rangpur. 

Collector's Office. 
31st January, 1810. 


J. Digby, 
Collector. 


Letter No 5. 

To 

J. Digby. Esq., 

Sir ' 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 31 st ultimo and to acquaint 


you that, as the Board do not perceive any ground 
contained in it to induce them to alter their former 
decision respecting the nomination of Ram Mohun 
Roy to be Dewan of your Zilla, they desire that 
you will proceed to select some oiffier person for 
that office conformably to their order of the 15th 
ultimo. 

The Board further desires me to inform you 
that they greatly disaporove of the style in which 
yon have addressed them upon the present 
occasion and that, although 
much reluctance, the Board 
to take 
similar 


themselves compelled 
of any repetition of 
them. 

The 8th Feb., 1810 


it would be with 
would certainly feel 
very serious notioe 
disrespect towards 


I am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
R. Thackeray 


Letter No. 6 
To 

R. Thackeray, Esq. 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Fort William. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 8th ultimo on the subject of the- 
proposition submitted by me to noiniuate Ran. 
Mohun Roy to the situation of Dawan of the 
Zillah and expressing the displeasure of the Board 
of Revenue at the style of my address of the 
31st of January last. , . 

If under the strong conviction vvhich I felt of 
the supreme talents, judgment and character of 
the person whom I recommended to the B^rd 
and if under the disappointment I experienced in 
the rejection by the Board of that person so 
eminently qualified by talent, knowledge and 
respectioility of character to promote the public 
interests connected with my office. I have 
been betrayed into the adoption of a warmth of 
expression which could bear tbe construction of 
disrespect, I sincerely regret the inadvertency and 
beg you will assure the Board that, far from- 
entertaining any deliberate intention of disrespect, 

1 meant merely to express in a respectful manner 
my surprise at the rejection of so intell'gent a 
person and to remind the Board of the existence 
of precedents which would authorise the appointing 
of persons less entitled to it on the ground of. 
ili ...iilin adverted to by the Board than 

Ihi'ii 'I ’tiui] Iloy. , ii. ,1 J 

As the object m the oontempUtion of the Boarcl 
is to recommend the [appointment* of an able 
Dewan, which is essentially in accordance with my 
own wishes, but at the same time as the Board* 
object to the person I have nominated cm 
the ground of hissupposed ignorance of the genetjd 
system adopted for the collection of the revenue, 
enforced from his want of practice in the transafr 
tion of revenue details, I beg yon will do me the 
Honour to submit to the Board the expression of 
my earnest hope that they will allow me to 
authorise Ram Mohun Roy to act as Dewan for a 
few months longer, by which means the Board, 
will be enabled to judge of his real qualifications 
and of tile propriety or impropriety of confirming 
him in the office of Dewan, though I presume to 
hopethat by adverting tothe Toujees andreports of 
toe months of Pons and Magh, in which there was- 
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only a balance of a few rupees, the Board will 
already be induced to entertain a favourable opinion 
of hia ta ents and inteerity. 

Rangpur, I have the honour to be, 

The 18th March, Sir, 

1810. Tour moat obedient servant, 

J. Digby, 

Collector. 


Vo 


Letter No. 7. 


J, Digby, Esqr. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of tlie 8th instant and to inform you 
that the Board are satisfied with the explanation 
yon have given with respect to the stylo of your 
former letter of the 31st January. 

The Board regret that they cannot with any 
degree of consistence or propriety make any 
alteration in their orders of 15(h January 
and 8th February respecting tiie vacant 
office of Dewan to your collectorship, and 
they again direct me to advise that you 
will nominate some other person to fill that 
ofBoe, subject to the ai'i'Kihaiion of the Board, 
instead of Bam Mohnn Hoy. The Board observe 
that the punctual realisation of the public revenue 
is generally deemed a circumstance creditable to 


( 

( 

the exertion of the Collector, though at the same 
time they would not be unwilling to deny the 
possibilities that some share of that credit might 
be due to the vigilance and attention of the Dewan. 
But the Board can by no means admit the argu¬ 
ment that favourabe Tonjees for three months of 
the year or even for a much longer period alone 
afford a criterion for judging either of the talents 
or integrity of the native officer holding that 
situation. 

Hev. Board. I am, 

The 16th March, 1810. Sit, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. Thackeray. 


No. 8. 

To 

A. Stone, Esq., 

Sub-treasurer, 

Fort William. 

Ten days after sight be pleased to pay to Ram 
Mohun Roy or order the sum of sicca Rs. three 
thousand (s. Rs. 3,000). on which sum a premium 
of one per cent has been paid into this treasury, 
without further advice from 

Rangpur, Sir, 

Collector’s Office. Tour most, 

30th Sept, 1809. etc., 

J. Digby. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE JEWS^ 

BY DR. TAKAIvNATH DaS, ih, o. 


K Y (be Balfour Declaiation of 1917. Great 
Britain agreed to bring inlo existence, with the 
aid of the Zionists, a Jewish State in Palestine. 
^)f the many influences which brought about 
the declaration, perhaps the most significant were, 
first, the desire of British Imperiaiists to secure 
control of Palestine as a strategic protection of 
Suez Canal; and second, the belief that such a 
declaration would purchase for the Allies the 
valuable influence and financial snppoit of the 
Jews Ihrongbout the world.t British statesmen, 
throogh secret treaties and later on with the 
sanction of the League of Nations, seenred 
a Mandate over Palestine, which is virtually 
a part of the British Empire. 

Great Britain has established her supremacy 
over Palestine not for tlie interests of the Arabs, 
Syrian Christians or the Jews, but to promote 
British Imperial interests. However, among 


* This article is pnmaiily based upon Col. 
Joshiah C. Wedgwood’s recent book “The Seventh 
Dominion" published by Labour Publishing 
Company Limited. Loudon, 1928. 

t Moon, Parker Thomas ; Tmpeiialism and 
World Politics, New Y'otk. Macmillan Co. 1927. 
p. 493 


British statesmen there is some divergence of 
opinion about tlie policy to be pursued in 
Palestine. Ardent Chnstian.s, especially missionaries, 
advocate tlie policy of 'tavoring the native 
Christians ; some prefer to show partiality to 
the Arabs, who are by far tlie largest numerically 
and who have potential strength in the Neair 
Bast ; while others advocate that the British 
Government should support the Jews in Palestine 
and ultimately transform it into a Jewish State— 
the Seventh Duuiinion-an integral part of the 
British CDininonwealili (J Nation-i. 

Colonel Josiah p. Wedgwood. D. S. 0., a Labour 
Member of the British ILrlianient, in his interest¬ 
ing volume, "The .N-vcnih Li'itiiinion,” has dis¬ 
cussed the new icaltiuns between the Jews and the 
British Goveminent, "This book mil interest all 
those who are inteiesledin the growth of the post¬ 
war British f.'mj'irt ” In the British Parliament 
there is already a very influential pro-Palestine 
(pro-Jewish) committee of seventy members, with 
a Jew as secretary, to watch the development of 
the mandate policy in Palestine. Outside the 
British Parliament, a powerful and energetic 
English Committee is at work to remove ail obst 
tacles in the wa;^ of the eslahlishmeni of a Jewish 
Slate in Palestine, within the BeiiiNh Common- 
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wealth of Nations. However, CoL Wedgwood thinks 
that, much more is yet to be done in ttiis direction 
and thus he has written the spirited volume. 
Therefore, it may be said that the Seventh Domi¬ 
nion” is frankly propaganda literature in favour 
of the British Empire as well as the Jewish 
aspirations for a national home. 

Ool. Wedgwood does not care, as he says him¬ 
self, even he be charged with being a British Impe¬ 
rialist. He frankly says that by advocating a policy 
in &vor of ‘a Jewish State in Palestine, Britian has 
nothing to lose, but much to gain. At the very 
outset of his book he states his position:— 

"There are some fourteen million Jews' in exis¬ 
tence, well peppered over the world; not more 
than a million are likely ever to be loyal subjects 
of King George in Palestine, but thorn that remain 
in America are better to ham as friends than enemies. 
Those who do settle in Palestine are likely to be of 
real political and eommereial service to the Empire, 
for Palestine is the Clapham Junction of the Com¬ 
monwealth. The air routes, as well as the ocean 
routes, east and west, and south and north, cross 
here where one flank rests on the Suez Canal and 
other on the port of Haifa, the natural trade base 
of Mo-.iipiii.i'iiii With pipe-line and railway debou¬ 
ching ,i' II 1 1 under Carmel, the British fleet can 
look after the Near East in comfort and safety. 
Egypt does not want us; we have no friends there, 
Palestine is emphatically a place where we do 
want a friendly and efficient population—men on 
whom we can depend, if only because they depend 
on ns. The Jews depend on us ; they also prefer 
us as the least anti-semitic people of the world 

Although it is generally asserted by many that 
the Jews want an independent state. Col. 
Wedgwood thinks that no responsible Jew will ever 
object to make Palestine a part of the British 
Commonwealth, because they know that the 
protection of the British navy will be of greater 
value to a small state of Palestine than 
independence, which might be assailed by various 
Powers. If Palestine be accorded a real dominion 
status then it will be really independent and _ at 
the same time a source of strength to the British 
Empire. Col. Wedgwood does not believe that 
the British Government should confer dominion 
status now, when the Jews are in the minority 
in Palestine ; but the immsdiate need is to orient 
the British policy in Palestine in sncli a wav that 
the Jews might not prefer the protection of the 
League of Nations to that of the British Empire. 
He writes 

"When the Jews are in a majority in Palestine, 
and when we confer upon that colony Responsible 
Government fas we are iwnnd to do, mandate or 
no mandate, sooner or later), are the new rulers 
of Palestine to look for protection to the British 
Empire, or to the League of Nations ? With this 
alternative before them one knows that the 
British people prefer that Palestine should 
look to the Empire and the Jews should 
not be black-balled. As plain realists the British 
have perceived that moral as well as commercial 
advantages may well repay and balance the risks 
of protecting Palestine. Bat let us be under no 
misapprehension on this matter; it is possible 
Still to throw Palestine into the arms and under 
the shield of the League of Nations instead of 


into the British Union, The Syrians and Christians 
of Jemsalem would naturally prefer for their 
protection a League of Nations which is so 
pivifoiindly influenced by the Paual Cnria. British 
iiffii.'ials in Palestine can easily'make the Jews prefer 
the League also, if day after day they show that 
Palestine and the Jews are not wanted inside the 
British Empire, t” 

After exposing the faults of the existing system 
of taxation, local self-government, labour legislation, 
agricoltare. education, police adminstralion. pabln; 
works, di.srribntion of crown lands in Palestine. 
Col. Wedgwood charges that the British officials 
are in most oases prejndiced against the Jewish 
rights and interest!. Ho thinks that the only 
cmsistent and constructive policy for the British 
Government in Palestine is to ereace the "Seventh 
Dominion”. This policy is consistent with the 
Balfour Declaration, which reads as follows 

"His Majesty’s Government view with favOr 
the establUhraent in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the oyhievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudioe the dvii and 
leligiou-s rights of the existing non-Jewish com¬ 
munities in Palestine.” 

The very spirit of the Balfour Declaration is 
also incorporated in the Arti<'le 2 of the terms 
of the Mandate given to the British Government 
by tlio League of Nations, which reads as 
follows :— 

“The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing 
the country under such political, administrative 
and economic . .luditi”!'- as will secure the 
establishment of me Jewish National Home—and 
the development of self-governing institations, 
and also for sale-guarding the civil and religions 
rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine.” 

One of the first steps towards the creation of 
a Jewish Seventh Dominion in Palestine, aocord- 
iog to Col Wedgwood, is to create a special 
D-i'irfiih‘nt in the Government of Palestine which 
will i|ii al! that is possible in co-operation with 
the Zionist organizations to help the settlement 
and immigration of the Jews. The enthusiastic advo¬ 
cate of tho creation of a Jewish State, under the 
British Empire, regrets that the British Govern¬ 
ment has not done as much as the Russian Soviet 
Government has done to encourage settlement of the 
Russian Jews in agricultural colonies in Ukraine,- 
Crimea region and other iiarts of the Soviet 
Republic. He writes 

"7 am prejudicid against the work of the Eussians 
in seliling the .leu's in the Ukraine because I want 
the Jews' in Palestine.—So there are now. at the 
end of 1926, some 100 Jewish agricultural Soviets, 
and 60,000 new Jews on the land, planted on 
from 40 to .'>0 acres per family of five. The 
appliiants, far from diminishing, now number 
30,000 families. Two and half million acres are 
still available for further scUlement if capital for 
equipment were to hand. Also in 1926 the Govern¬ 
ment established an, antonomous Jewish district 
in Kherson, of which the popnlatiou was 8,5 
per cent .h w.-No EngliMhuiau, contemplating 
what the Russian Government has done in 
this matter, can fail to deplore that his own 
Government has fallen short even of Rnssian 


Seventh Dominion : pages 2-3. 


t Seventh Dominion, page 5. 
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standards. In Russia assistance has been given, 
•capital from outside has been weloompd. settle¬ 
ment encouraged, land found, schools and training 
and experimental stations paid for. In Russia 
these Communists, vrhom we have been taught to 
deepise. have seen that the settling up of men as 
free men upon free land is in consonance with 
the interests of the State. Let ns hone that we. 
too. shall lesrn that lesson, both in Palestine and 
in- England.”* 

As an advocate of the Seventh Dominion, Col. 
Wedgwood thinks that the British Government 
should not court the friendship of the Arabs in 
Trans-jordania ; on the contrarv, the Jews should 
be allowed to settle there. The Jews are superior to 
the Arabs and after all they are ‘ White men” 
and they might be more interested in preserving 
the British Empire than the Arabs, who may in 
a critical moment follow an anti-British polioy. So 
thh Jews should be encouraged to enter into British 
defence-forces of the Ne-^r East. According to him. 
*'The JewD. if not merdy because they are white men, 
yd for their very safety’s sake, would be undoubtedly 
reitnifo and make much better fighters. A leaven of 
sueJi men would put a steel frame in the maehine l' 
{of Palestine and Iransjordanian Frontier Defence 
loree)," 

British authoiities interested m preserving 
British supremacy in Palestine are following a 
method of communal representation in the Civil 
Government of Palestine. This is a serious 
mistake, because it may become an obstacle to the 
creation of a self-governing dominion. In the light 

what has happened in Cyrpns, India and other 
parts of the British Empire where the curse of 
communal representation has been practised. 
Col Wedgwnod emphatically suggests that the 
policy d “divide and rale” through communal 
representation should not be practised in Palestine. 
He writes 

“If we are to make a success of Palestine, the 
fthree peoples (Arabs. Christians and the Jews) mnst 
grow together, a'.-iuiriug common interests and a 
common opinion. Probably the most fatal obstacle 
in the way of such development, in Palestine as 
-elsewhere, is what is known as communal repre¬ 
sentation. A national public spirit and communal 
representation are incom patible.”§ _ 

* Seventh Dominion : pages 9.9-IOS. 
ct Swenth Duiiilninn ; page 76. 

§ Seventh [)omiiiion, page 44. 


f 

In Great Brihiin, far-sighted statesmen think 
that it is worthwhile for them tosupport the Jewish 

cause.Zionist movement.because the support 

of the Jews scattered all over the world will 
be a great gain for Britain to further her interest 
in World Politics. The Jews must be used to 
promote the cause of the British Empire. Wise 
Col. Wedgwood, a Labour Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, keenly alive to promote the interests of 
the British Empire, writes 

“Indeed, though I pr(ile.tt my own (Hsinlerested- 
ness, Ido conceive thm lirilish supjort for Zionism 
may not be uneonneeled with a consciousness that 
it is useful for Great Britain to have a friendly 
people just in that comer of the LevarU; ana, 
indeed, that it is useful, all around the worU, to 
find in authority men who will probably view 
English^ aims and polwy with some sympathy. 
—For is it only men in authority whose help 
matters. The attitude of friendship of the seaiterM 
Jewish race towards England matters, and make 
a difference to our comfort in the world "The 
change of attitude, towards ourselves, which is 
going on among the Jews all round ike world,'"' 
from Shanghai to San Francisco, ought not merely 
to add our comfyrl but to our use in the world. 
Narrow-minded anti-Somitio and anti-British 
politicians may not like the British policy of 
supporting the Jewish cause of Zionism. But all 
f.ir.^laliii d n( i(. smen are bound to recognise the 
i.ii I, ihu linn. ii statesmen never neglect to pro¬ 
mote their imperial interests by cultivating closer 
relations with those nations and communities 
which may be inclined to support British policies. 
Tiiey also exhibit the keen appreciation of the 
fact that, in international politics no real statesmen 
can afford to ignore anything which may become a 
significant factor. The .Tews are numerically 
insignificant, they even do not have a State of 
their own ; but they have a certain economic power 
and they can help in creating international public 
opinion. So the British authorities are courting 
Jewish support internationally, and in return are 
willing to create a Jewish State— The Seventh 
Dominion.- within the British Empire which will 
be a source of added strength to it. 

All Italics are mine. 


* Seventh Dominion, pages 126-127. 


“MOTHER; ;1NDIA AS SHE REALLY IS” 


BY ONE WHO KNOWS 

Professor Ernest Wood’s Lectures in the United States 


P ROFESSOR Ernest Wood of England and 
Madras, India, is one of the best in-, 
formed and most sympathetic English¬ 
men who have lectured about India iu the 
United States. 

Since his arrival here last winter, he 
delivered more than two-hundred addresses 


and lectures to audiences often consisting 
of more than a thousand people. 

Because of the wide publicity given to 
Katharine Mayo’s book. Prof. Wood deemed 
it an imperative duty to reach as many 
people as possible with his firs-thandf 
knowledge and experience of India, gathered 
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■^uritig years of residence, travel and study 
in that land. His remarkable series of 
lectures covering almost every phase of 
Hindu life from religion to social and indus¬ 
trial conditions and his most candid and 
intelligent -presentation of the political 
situation, have brought to the thousands 
who heard him a broader and more 
sympathptic conception of India and her 
people. 

Intimacies and incidents 
of Indian daily life—in the 
village, among outcastes— 
among Brahmins, publicists, 
scholars, and holy men were 
recounted with a charming 
directness and sincerity which 
made a profound impression 
upon his bearers. Supplement¬ 
ed with interesting slides, 
illustrating types of people 
and their activities, these 
lecture.s proved most in¬ 
formative. 

When the lectures wore 
lioished, numerous American 
and Hindu admirers gave 
Prof, and Mrs. Wood a 
testimonial Indian dinner at 
the Ceylon India Inn. 

On this occasion Prof. 

Wood spoke in feeling terms 
about India, her present 
problems, her past and her 
future. He showed how 
all through history India had been 
great when compared with any 
contemporary country or civilizition. This 
was true with respect to the study of man 
himself, he pointed out in the mental or 
moral sciences and also in material progress. 

The destruction of the old village com¬ 
munities, indigenous industries and the 
alienation of the land to moneylenders, he 
named as the chief causes for the economic 
depression of India today. Said be: 

"The fact is that India has still the old 
spirit which produced all the material success 
and prosperity of older times, ready to burst 
into renewed activity when economic conditions 
permit.'" 

“India will have to be developed on modern 
lines hy_ the same means which other parts of 
the British Empire are adopting, such as 
-Canada and Australia, Sooner or later Britain 
■will have to give internal self-government to 
India, and put the country on the same basis as 
other self-goveming dominions. Jt would be 
better to do it now than to wait for trouble, 

36—5 


which will surely come if things are left as they 
8re._ The situation is oritioal. Though the 
Indians are laoially one with the Europeans they 
are being forced into the arms of their geographi¬ 
cal neighbors. If we do not mind we shall be 
f^ed with a pan-Asiatic combination from 
Yokohama to Constantinople, and perhaps even 
Cairo. The new Turkey is no donbt an object 
of admiration to Egypt; Japan is no longer a 
British ally and Britain has made movements of 
a somewhat agitating character in connection 
with the Singapore base. Also the Chinese 


Professor Ernest Wood and Mrs. W'ood 

nationalists are at Pekin. Indian feeling is growing 
very strong as Home Rule is delayed, and a feeling 
may grow not unlike that which developed in 
Ireland. India allied with her Eastern and Western 
neighbours may ultimately form the brain of 
the biggest combination known to history, and 
then the day of reckoning for the European in 
Asia will have come. Let us not drive India ' to 
this 

Mrs. Wood, wife of Prof. Wood and his 
charming collaborator had many interesting 
statements to make about the Women of 
India. Speaking to the American women 
present, she said ;— 

■ I would like to bring a message from the 
women of India. They have been so misjudged, 
so much that is untrue has been said about them. 
It has been said they are behind the veil, that 
their interests are confied to the home alone. But 
in India as elsewhere women are coming more and 
more into the active sphere of the outside world. 
Recently there was held an all Indian Women’s 
Conference at Poona at which a great number of 
women from all over the country gathered and 
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passed many very important resolatioas regirding 
women’s ednoation and child marriage. 

“Three times representative bodies of Indian 
women and men in 1924. 1925, and 1927 ^ve 
demanded the raising of the age of marriage, 
and each time the gov^nmmi of India has turned 
down the appUeaiion. 

“The voice of Indian women is heard abroad 
in olnbs and associations she is seen in numbers 
at many gatherinim and she wields a strong 
hand in moulding the character of the sons and 
daughters of Mother India,in the home. It is due 
to a large extmit to her influence in the stories 
she rratea to her children that the true ethi^l 
and rdigious thought of India is kept alim For 
the East was ever a lover of stories and some 
of these stories Europe has inherited in all the 
old favourites. 

“So the women of India are standing with 
their men. as in the days of old when it was 
thought that not even a god or a great angel 
oould have much power without his ‘better half’ 
or his ‘Shakti’.’’ 

Dr. Sunderland, who presided over the 
testimonial dinner meeting praised Prof. 
Wood and his wife, saying that if there 
were only many more Englishmen of the 


I 

( 

type of Prof. Wood, India’s poUtioM futurei 
would indeed be rosy. 

Professor and Mrs. Wood have gone to 
Ausfaialia, but will return again to AmoriOB. 
Professor Wood’s book on India, covering’ 
much of the information brought out at bin 
lectures, is now on the press and it is expeo- 
ed to clear up a great deal of injustice 
and prejudice In the American mind ■ regard¬ 
ing India. A book on Mother India coming 
from ''One Who Knows*’ as an Englishman, 
will be especijdly effective when the facte 
of thirteen years residence and study, a 
knowledge of Sanskrit and vernaculars are 
weighed in the balance against the scant 
‘■four months’ evidence offered to America 
in tabloid form by Katharine Mayo. 

On behalf of the Hindustan Association 
of America Mr. Ramlal B. Bajpai thanked 
Prof, and Mrs. Wood for their great service 
they were rendering India in America. 

Prof. S. A. Baisey conveyed the appre¬ 
ciations and message of several other organi¬ 
zations. Also Dr. V. R. Kokatour praised 
Prof, and Mrs. Wood. 


FOUNDATION OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 

Bt N. C. GANGUIA' 


14. Chapter from the Author’s forthcoming work 
on Rwa Ram Mohuu Roy which is to form part of 
the “Builders of India” eries.] 

T he activity of the Unitarian Association 
was in this year (1827) renewed with 
increased vigour, like the last glow of a 
dying flame. Its religious services had 
been suspended for some time owing to 
various reasons. In Adam’s letters of 

February and October 1826 it was said that 
Bam Mohun did not "attend anywhere,” 
meaning his joining in Unitarian worship 
or the meeting of the Atmiya Sabha which 
hod ceased to operate and exist, bat at the 
same time made in his will provision for 
Adam’s family. The reformer was now free 
from the vexation of law suits, which 
ultimately vindicated his son’s oharacter, 

and he had consequently time to devote to 
he advancement of Unitarian worship. 

The “One Hundred Arguments for the 


Unitarian Faith,” reprinted in 1826, in the 
Calcutta Unitarian Press from a copy sent 
out by the American Unitarian Association, 
indicated the reformer’s unflagging zeal for 
Unitarianism. He liked it so much that it" 
was published at bis own expense and at 
his own press for free distribution. 

Mr. Adam as before acted as the missio¬ 
nary of the Society and couduoted his own 
journal, called the Calcutta Chronicle. This 
periodical was uafortunately suppressed by 
the Government most unceremonious y 
some time in 1837. Morning services wei» 
resumed in this year, on Sunday, the 3rd 
August A room had to be rented for this 
pnrposebythe Unitariau Committee in the office 
of the Harkara newspaper and library. Ram 
Moimn’s son Radha Prasad had already 
offered a site for building a ohapel andi 
sohool near the Anglo-Hindu School The 
cost was estimated to be from three to four 
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FOUKDATION OF THE BBAHMO SAMAJ 


‘The Trial of Colonel Bteretoa” by Mias Rolinda Sbarplea. The Seited Indian 
FiKure near the left-hand corner is that of Rii» R»m Mohuo Roy, 

See "Notes.” 


thousand rupees, which Mr. Adam thought 
the reformer would be able to collect from 
bis friends. Before this the British Unitari¬ 
ans had sent about Rs. 15,000 to help the 
Indian work, but the money was set apart 
for the proposed building and other expenses, 
Miss Collet says this was Ram Mohun s second 
attempt to fon-d the Unitarian Church and 
that it did not go far will be seen from the 
incidents of the following year. The fact 
was that the reformer triod to help every 
theistic effort or movement to go forward 
towards that Universal Theism which was 
his own ideal. 

An estimate of his religions faith of 
this period and connection with Unitarianism 
is fuinished by Adam in two letters to Dr. 
Tuokerman of Boston. One Mr. Tippin 
enquired through Dr. Tuokerman if Ram 
Mohun was really a Christian. Mr. Adam 
replied— 

‘’He is both a Christian and a Hindu—Christian 
with Christbms and a Hindu with Hindus. And 
hetore yon say I am contradicting myself, or 
that he is insincere in his religion, you must 


candidly weigh all the circnmstances in which 
he is placed—His relinquishment of idolatry is 
absolute, total, public and uncompromising, while 
he employs caste property, influence, everything 
to promote, not the nominal profession merely, 
but the enlightened belief and salnta^ influence 
of Christianity, his claim to be a practical, thongh 
not a nominm, Christian would seem to be undoubt¬ 
ed. In this point of view Hindnism furnishes 
the antidote to his own inherent intolerance. 
The profession of Christianity would identify 
him in the opinion of the Hindu8...with the low, 
ignorant and depraved converts recently made by 
the Roglish or long since made by the Portuguese 
missionaries, and in the opinion of the Mussalmans. 
who hold him in high esteem, with the Trinita¬ 
rians generally. In other words the profession of 
Christianity would, inevitably in the present 
circumstances of the countw, identify him with 
persons from whom he differs as widely as from 
those with whom he is now identified. 

“ Toil-■ enquire whether Ram Mohun Roy is a 
Unitarian Christian or only a Thiest—He permits 
me to say that failing the male heirs of his own 
body, of whom there are two, be has bequeathed 
the whole of his property to our Mission and 
while he regrets the appearance of ostmitation. 
which this statement may bear, he leaves it to 
yourself to judge whether he would have been 
ukely to do so, if he did not sincerely embrace 
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the Christian religion and ardently desire to 
extend its blessings to his countryman.” 

The complex mind of the reformer was 
thus 8 problem ' to his closest friends in 
India 'and abroad 'and it was not nnataral, 
since few cOhld view things as he did from 
a vastly oonaprehensive stand-point. He 
looked at different faiths from the summit 
of his own nhiversalism and so far as eaoh 
had elements of truth he identified him¬ 
self with It and appeared accordingly Hindu. 
Mahammadan and Christian. He himself 
had said just before leaving for England 
to Nanda Kissore Bose, the father of Late 
Rajnarayan Bose, that after his death he 
would be claimed as a Hindu, Mahammadan 
and Christian by the respective votaries of 
these religions. It is not new in India for 
synthetic geniuses to be so claimed, for 
Kabir is a standing example known far 
and wide, though in a much smaller 
mearare than Ram Mohun. Miss Collet has 
significantly remarked, “His impartial 
attitude towards other faiths was not 
yet understood by his Unitarian allies”. No 
wonder that a mind of such gigantic calibre 
and synthetic penetration shonld be judged 
like this from the narrow grooves of particular 
religions, but the truth will ever remain that 
he rose to that sublime height from which 
he could easily pick out the universal from 
the particulars. In the safe estimate of Dr. 
Macnicol he was the first Indian reformer 
who betook himself to Christ’s teaching. 
Kabir, Chaitanya, Nanak and Ramananda 
were not touched by western inflnence, but 
Ram Mohun was permeated with the ideal 
of pure worship in spirit and in truth and 
an altruistic urge which overleaped the 
boundaries of race and religion. He found 
them in his analysis of the gospel of Jesus, 
partially in the neglected strata of Hindu 
thought, in fact, in all religions more or less. 
In him Hinduism, Christianity and Mahara- 
madanism met in an organic unity in order 
to bring to birth an altogether new con¬ 
ception, viz., the greatest common measure of 
air religions, which culminated in the 
Universal Religion formulated by him for 
the Brahmo Samaj, and it has not been as 
yet suppressed, nay equalled, by any other 
human attempt. 

Ram Mohun lived among the Hindus like 
a Hindu, . observing externally some rules 
of the caste system in which he had no 
faith. The mdtiye was to preserve unimpair¬ 
ed his owni oseMUess to society which he 


wanted to serve. .In a . letter tij Dr. 
Tuckerman, dated Jiine 24, 1837, Mr. Adam 
gave a description of what the reformer 
wanted to do in eating and drinking and' 
family rites— 

“ This is the only remnant of the rules of caste 
to which he still adheres, and even this remnant 
I have re ison to know he frequently but secretly 
disregards-v"6oth in the marriages and d^ths that 
happsn within his domestic circle he rigidly 
abstains in his own person from every approach 
to the idolatrous rites usaally practised ou such 
occasions, although he doss not prohibit the other 
members of his family from eagiging in them if 
they think proper.” 

Yet it was a known fact that he was 
against the tyranny and invidious distinctions 
brought about by the caste system. His 
whole doctrine of universal religion was 
a movement to rise above distinotions and 
consequently to destroy them. It allowed 
equal spiritual privileges and opportunities— 
the same type and quality of Brahma-know¬ 
ledge to everybody; the rest was therefore a 
natural corollary. Indeed, caste was extremely 
distastetnl to him not only on spiritual 
grounds bat also from consideration of its 
evil effects. “He considered caste to be one 
of the gravest of many ills under which his 
country laboured.” In one of his own letters 
he expressed his mind clearly and emphati¬ 
cally on this social question. 

“I agree with you that in point of vices the 
Hindus are not worse than the generality of 
Christians in Europe and America, but I regret 
to say that the present system of religion adhered 
to by the Hindus is not well-caculatod to promote 
their political interest. The distinction of castes 
introducing innumerable divisions and subdivisions 
among them has entirely deprived them of 
patriotic feeling, and the multitude of religious 
rites and ceremonies and the laws of purification 
have totally disqualified them from undertaking 
any diffliult enterprise—It is. I think, necessary 
that some change should take place in their 
religion, at le.ast for the sake of their politii;al 
advantage and social comfort. I fully agree with 
you that there is nothing so sublimo as the 
precepts taught by Christ and there is nothing 
equal to the simple doctrines he inculcated. 

This conviction against caste on the part 
of the reformer was based on the most 
comprehensive vision of his nation’s fnture. 
Again it is not simply spiritual as demon¬ 
strated in his “Pnrsait of Beatitude Indepen¬ 
dent of Brahmanioal Observances”; its impli¬ 
cations embriced political and social philo¬ 
sophy. He was the first Indian to point out , 
its disintegrating tendencies viewed from the 
standard of modern national organisation. 
He tried first of alt to destroy its roots by 
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.Qeaos of a spiritnal democracy embodied in 
fhe Brahrao Samaj and founded on the best 
teaehing;s of the greatest ancient seers of the 
nation itself. His effort to infuse Christian 
idealism into Hindu life and society was one 
of the strongest desires of his own life, not 
for the purpose of turning Hindus nominally 
into Christians, but for conforming life in 
general to*the highest known truth wherever 
it might have expressed itself. And truth 
being one, it was only natural for him to 
look back to those olden times, when India 
was free from caste and idolatry and those 
ills of recent growth which he wanted to 
counteract by means of a synthesis of Eastern 
and Western idealism. 

The true reason for his keeping 
some vestige of caste in his own life is 
explained conclusively by J. Young who was 
a friend of Jeremy Bentham and was 
in India for some time. It is found in a 
letter of introduction to the English philo¬ 
sopher bearing the date, 11 Nov. 1S30, the 
year in which Kara Mohun sailed for England. 
Young said that :— 

■'He (Rim .Motinn) has exteinally raainta ned 
so muon, and no more of Hindu custom, as his 
profound knowledge of their sacred nooks enabled 
him to justify, relaxing . howevei little by little, 
yet never enough to justify his being out of the 
pale. I need to say thrit in private it is otherwise, 
and that prejudices of all sorts arc duly oonUemred 
by our philosopher.” 1 

This means that the reformer stood for 
a steady, firm and continuous progress in 
this matter, being aware, as he was, of its 
hold on the people. His programme for his 
nation was essentially constructive and there 
might have been in his mind a luiking 
suspicion of destructive forces being let 
loose all at once. His criticism of caste was 
in itself destructive enough in the realm of 
theory. 

His publication of a translation of an 
ancient Buddhist work in Sanskrit, Bajra 
Smhi by Mrityunjayacharya indicates Ram 
Mohnn's keeness on the caste question. It 
was published by the reformer in 1827 with 
the original and its translation and it showed 
the futility of the caste system. The object 
of printing a work of this character was 
evidently to prove that the attitude of the 
ancients was similar to the reform movement 
inaugurated by him. It gave him support 
from the past as well as oonneotiou with it 
and showed that his was not a destruclive 
propaganda against the existing social 
organisation and subversive of the accepted 


beliefs off the people. It was only reviving 
what had been lost in course of time. Farther, 
it illustrates anew Ram Mohnn’s readiness 
to borrow thoughts and arguments and even 
books from any religion, Mabammadan, 
Buddhist or Christian if only thereby ho 
might purify Hinduism. 

Yet he was not a mare eclectic, for he 
was fired with the vision of an organic unity 
of all truth, religions, political and social and 
of the whole body of human knowledge 
which made it He looked at everything 
from all points of view and through all its 



Portrait of Ram Mohuu Roy in the Picture 
of the Trial of Colonel Brereton 

ramifications, that led him to examine and 
adopt what was suitable to the building up 
of an ideal society as far as possible. 

In the same year he brought out his 
pamphlet on the Qayatn, the most ancient 
theistio formula of the Hindus, under the 
title of “Divine Worship by means of 
Qyuttree," in which the very essence of 
worship is laid down based on this hoary 
text. Those who have considered him a simple 
Deist and nothing more may find fresh 
materials in this small treatise for the 
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ravision of their hasty jodgment. Dr. 
SVrqobar is one of those who also 
tutve made this mistake, through 
inadeqnate acqaaintanoe with the writings 
of the reformer. This mistake is also 
unfortnoatety of the same type as Mr. 
Parekh’s oonfasion pointed out elsewhere 
and indicates a tendency which often 
interferes with scholarly interpretation of 
troth. To the following year (1828) belongs 
*'The Answer of a Hindoo to ike Question ; 
why you frequent a Unitarian place of worship 
instead of....theEstablished Churches?” It was 
on the line of the “Answer to Four Questions 
of 1822, yet positive in its argnments and 
bears the mark of dissatisfaction with 
polemics as well as the close of his polemi¬ 
cal writings. A sentence in it shows, like 
one in the Brahmanioal Magazine, that he 
was mentally soaring far above the narrow 
rots of religions and sectarian differences and 
distinctions. The negative side of the cross- 
questionings directed to him from time to 
time made him say—“I feel weary of the 
doctrine of God-man and Man-God, frequent¬ 
ly inculcated by Brahmans in pursuance of 
their corrupt traditions : the same doctrine 
of Man-God, though preached by another body 
of priests, better dressed, better provided for 
and eminentiy elevated by virtue of conquest, 
cannot effeotnally tend to excite my 
anxiety or curiosity to listen to it” In fact, 
priests, wheUier the destitute Brahmanical 
or the well-groomed Christian, had 
little attraction for him nor had the 
doctrines on which they lived. But his own 
criticism did not end with this assertion. 
He took it up in his own words—"ideas in 
the Western and Eastern heathen mythology— 
and showed the parallelisms in Divine 
appearance “in the form of a party-coloured 
kite” and “on another occasion in the 
bodily shape of a dove." It tended 
according to him “to bring the Deity into 
ridicule under the shield of religion”. 
Similarly Christian Trinity and Hindu Tri- 
Theism called Trinity by him were both 
rejected. He said "the mind which rejects 
the latter as a production of fancy cannot be 
reasonably expected to adopt the former”. 

His main reason in attending Unitarian 
worship is given below— 

“Because the Unitarians reject polytheism and 
idolatry under any sophistical modi6cation and 
thereby disoountenance aJl the evil consequences 
resulting from them. Because Unitarians profess 
«nd mcnlcate the doctrine of Divine Unity—a 
doctrine which I find nrmly maintained both by 


the Christian soriptures and onr moat ancient 
writings commonly called the Yedaa'”. 

Miss Collet observes that "the Answer simply 
amounted to saying that in a Uaitariau 
place of worship he heard nothing of incarna¬ 
tion, union of two natures, or Trinity both 
doctrines which ha regarded as only a 
variant of anthropomorphic and polytheistic 
mythology of popular Hinduism”. And 
indeed he made no secret of it in the Brah- 
manioal Magazine which after the three 
Appeals sets forth his theological views on 
these points. It is a wonder that in the 
face of such statements, innumerably as they 
were scattered all over his writings, there 
were efforts made to prove him a Christian 
or a Hindu after the particular bias of the 
writer. Ram Mohnn left no point undiscussed 
in regard to which there could be the least 
doubt or misunderstanding as to his estimate 
of Hinduism and Christianity. 

In the meantime a Unitarian service in 
English was begun in the hope of increasing 
and strengthening the Unitarian Committee 
and its life and work. This move in August 
1827 did not produce the desired result In 
November of the same year an evening 
service on similar lines was tried and proved 
a failure. Both were very indifferently 
attended and had little practical support from 
avowed Unitarians. The evening attendance 
fell from 80 to almost nothing in a short 
time. The proposal to erect a chapel for 
regular service in the Bengali language 
similarly failed, as was bound to be the case 
in the face of such lukewarm sympathy from 
those who were supposed to be supporters 
of Unitarianism. There was strong sentimen¬ 
tal objection to the very idea of conducting 
services in Bengali instead of English. The 
vernacular was unfortunately considered 
unfit for any respectable use and in Adam’s 
own words their plea was that “anything 
said or written in the Bengali tongue will 
be degraded and despised in consequence of 
the medium thiongh which it is conveyed.” 
Only classical languages, such as Sanskrit 
and Persian, could command respect in the 
eyes of the people together with English, the 
language of the rulers. Yet the Brahmo 
Samaj services snooeeded quickly, and 
almost at once, probably because of 
the tincture of Sanskrit scriptnre reading. 
This tendency on the part of tbs 
edncated people, illustrated in a positive 
comtempt for the current dialect, reveided 
the significance of Baitt Mohan’s efforts to 
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encourage the use ol the spoken langaage 
and to raise it to a literary status which the 
“panditio” adaptations and the “sahebi” tran- 
sUtions of the Fort WiUiam College wonld 
not give to it. It was in reality a land¬ 
mark in the History of Bengali Literature 
which has found a new career opened before 
it ever since the days of the greatest Indian 
reformer. • 

Hr. Adam was now forced to take to a 
different method of rallying round him the 


could go along with the word Unitarian, 
and this may account for the next step taken 
by Hr. Adam in resuscitating bis declining 
congregation. A separate group, described 
as Hindu Unitarians, was being formed 
to function with the Unitarian Association 
in an auxiliary capacity. Adam helped it to 
grow and to act in its own way. Bam 
Mohun called himself a “Hindu Unitarian” 
until the Brahmo Samaj was started and his 
followers also imitated him in this. In a 


loose combination of the Unitarians 
that was gradually dwindling into 
nothingness. Its cohesireness 
required strengthening and deepen¬ 
ing by some means at this 
critical juncture. On the 30th 
December, 1827, he asked the 
Unitarian Committee to re-organise 
themselres into a more compre¬ 
hensive body by connecting their 
association with the Unitarians 
in England and America. His 
proposal was somewhat of an 
affiliation, so to speak, “intended 
to deepen the esprit de corps” 
and to bring about a closer unity 
of all Unitarians in the world. The 
“more complete organisation”—to 
use Adam’s own language—was 
called the British Indian Unitarian 
Association. It was probably under 
the auspices of this body that 
he started fresh lectures on the 
First Principles of Religion in 
order to make up for the lack of 
attedanoe at the regular services. 



This too did not fare well, though 
the discourses were given “for 
the exclusive benefit of the 


Ram Mohan Roy 

[From the Second London Edition (1834) 
of his “Precepts of .Tesus.”] 


natives... in the native part of the city”, i. e , in 
the Anglo-Hindu School of Ram Mohun. He 
used to have about twelve to twenty-five to 
bear him and after some time scarcely even 
one. The reformer himself could never 
attend because of pressure of multifarious 
duties. This sorry state of things discouraged 
Adam to such an extent that he proposed 
that he should be sent to Madras on a 
missionary tour. Ram Mohun had 

to oppose it on consideration of available funds 
and the importance of Adam’s presence in 
Oalcntta, which led the Committee to stop it as 
the only possible alternative. 

* There was perhaps some suspicion, if not 
I'.oubt, about Christian connection with Uni- 
arianism or whether the name Christian 


letter dated 5th February, 1828, Adam wrote 
to J. Bo wring of London. 

“I am endeavouring to get the Hindu Unitarians 
in Calcutta to unite in forming an Association 
auxiliary to the British Indian Association and 
for the establishment of the public worship of 

One God among themselves..To prevent 

prejudice fmiu twiug excited, it will be necessary 
to keep Christianity out of view at present in 
connection with this auxiliary, bat it will be (what 
perhaps may not be nominally) an auxiliary to our 
yiews ind a highly valuable one too, if I can 
succeed in creating the necessary degree of interest 
to begin and carry it on.” 

It was evidently Adam’s last hope that 
this subsidiary body might revive the 
smouldering embers of Unitarianism in Calcutta' 
and the Hindu and the Christian sides might 
ultimately ooMesoe together and Chrlstiau 
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principles might be introduced and prevail 
in the long run. Bat tbfit the Hindu side 
'became prominent in consequence of some 
lurking objection to, or natural lack of 
interest in the Christian side is beyond doubt 
and consequently needs no elaboration. The 
Hindus under Ram Mobun’s leadership were 
feeling their way forward and developing 
a line of their own. The service for the 
Indians was consequently discontinued, as 
.Adam reported in one of his letters to Dr. 
Tuckerman, dated 2nd April, 1822. He said:— 

“Since then I have been usinc every endeavour 
in my power to induce Hindu Unitarians to unite 
among themselves for the promotion of our com¬ 
mon oMeots, and I am not without hopes of 
succeeding, although I have a great deal of apathy 
to struggle against.” 

The common object spoken of is of course 
Unitarian worship, or the worship of one 
Cod, which Adam wished to add 

something of Unitarian Christianity. But 
in about the middle of the year 1822, Mr. 
Adam found that there was nothing for him 
to do in Calcutta. His congregation did not 
come to the service, his lectures were un¬ 
attended, he had no place in the AUglo-Hindn 
t School, and no prospect ahead of operating 
in any capacity, in any probable avenue in 
the city. Unitarianism had entered a blind 
alley and he had to face the failure 

courageously. He asked the Unitarian 

Committee to suggest some possible mode 
of service in which he could possibly 
engage himself in return for the money 
received by him, otherwise he saw no reason 
why he should draw his salary without any 
task assigned to him. The Committee was 
similarly at a loss to point out any suitable 
opening for him and Adam had to resign 
his post and retire “heart-broken.” 

It has been suggested by Miss Collet that 
Adam was “baulked by Ram Mohun’s auto¬ 
cratic will,” equally in his connection with 
the Anglo-Hindu school and in his endeavour 
to move to Madras. The reason is not far 
to seek, though it is to be added that the 
reformer did not wilfully or maliciously thwart 
the efforts of his friend and convert. The 
mind of the refoinier was reaching 
out unsuspected and unnoticed to something 
profounder than the activities of Adam and 
the Unitarian Committee, and the smaller was 
naturally engulfed by the greater. He bad 
seen that Unitarian Christianity did not 
do for his friends who breathed the atmos¬ 
phere of his spiritual realisation. The burn¬ 
ing passion for a God unlimited by human 


( 

definitions yet recognised by all. and the 
unsatiable hanger for a religion comprehend¬ 
ing all types of spiritual experience could not 
be satisfied with Unitarianism alone any more 
than with any other of the religions in the 
field. They were for him, whether it was 
Hinduism, Christianity or Mahammadanism, 
like chemical re-agents which yielded the 
tested resultant of universal religion. The 
truth lay in this fact as illustrated by subse¬ 
quent events. He was pressed onwards 
by the growing demands of his mind which 
wiis at this time surcharged with mighty 
spiritual explosives gained from long study 
and living experience, until presently the 
flash-point for explosion came through the 
influence of his friends. Like a pent-up 
volcano he was waiting with throbbing expect¬ 
ation to give out the fire that was consum¬ 
ing him within—a lire that changed his 
country and his nation in innumerable ways 
for good within a score of years. He was 
not simply groping after something apart from 
Unitarianism or Vedantism or Sufism 
vaguely and unconsciously ; it was the 
dearest and the most vital gift he had to 
make to the world, for it was, above aud 
beneath them all, yet subsuming them 
within it together with every kind of 
known faith. 

On a memorable day the required psycho¬ 
logical moment arrived when Ram Mohun 
was returning from one of^^ the Unitarian 
services which he attended “with his sons, 
distant relations and two disciples, Tarachand 
Chakravarty and Chandra Sekhar Deb.” On 
the way Tarachand and Chandra Sekhar said 
to the reformer, “What is the need for us 
all of going to a foreign place of worship 
We ought to establish a place of worship 
of our own.” These two “young disciples 
complained of the necessity of attending a 
Unitarian place of worship in the absence of 
one entirely suited to their views and princ- 
ples. Ram Mohun took this complaint to 
heart”. In fact this appealed at once to him-wbo 
was waiting for it so to speak—and he con¬ 
sulted his friends Dwarka Nath Tagore and 
Kali Nath Munshi of Taki and others on the 
admirable proposal, which in Miss Collet’s 
opinion was the germ of the Brabmo Saroaj. A 
meeing was called by the reformer in his own 
house in order to proceed with the matter in 
a systematic way and to discuss the pros 
and cons. Those who joined the meeting 
were Dwarka Nath Tagore, Kali Nath Munshi, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Mathura Nath 
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Malliok of Howrah. They promised to 
advance this great object by every means 
in their power. Chandra Sekhar Deb was 
charged with the duty of negotiating the 
purchase of a piece of land on the south 
of Siva Narayan Sircar’s house in the Simla 
lorality but the place was not considered 
suitable and it also meant the immediate 
building np of a house. A house belonging 
to Kamal Lochan Basu on the Cbitpore Boad 
in Jorasanka locality was selected and rented 
from the owner. Here the meeting for worship 
was established on the 20th August, 1828 
and the spiritual idea of the reformer found 
its actual embodiment. This little band of 
seekers after truth became on this day, as 
if by the touch of the magic wand 
of the wizard, a regular community 
breathing an independent life of its own 
and having an objective existence apart from 
the originator and founder. 

The meeting was held every Saturday ia 
the evening from 7 to 9 P. M, The elements 
of the Service were recital of the Vedas 
reading of the Upanishads, discourse on 
the Vedio texts read or recited and hymn- 
singing. Two Telegu Brahmans recited 
portions of the Vedas, Mahatnahopadhyaya 
Dtsavananda Vidyavagish used to read from 
the Upanishads, Mahamahopadhyaya Ram 
Chandra Vidyavagish explained the Vedas by 
means of sermons. “Kisto” and his brother 
“Bistoo” sang hymns mostly of the reformer’s 
composition,—a Mahammadan “Oolam Abbas” 
by name accompanied with instrumental music. 
Occasionally Moharamadan and Eurasian boys 
sang Persian and English hymns. Tarachand 
Chakravarty was its Secretary. Many orthodox 
Hindus presented themselves at such meetings 
for worship. Both Utsavananda Vidyavagish 
and Ram Chandra Vidyavagish were Ram 
Mohun’s converts. The former discussed 
Vaishnavite philosophy with the reformer 
before his conversion, and the latter’s case 
is already well-known. Both illustrate Ram 
Mohnn’s superb power of bending and con¬ 
quering the best Brahmanical intellects of 
the day. The inaugural sermon by Ram 
Chandra Vidyavagish was on the spiritual 
worship of God and it was a fitting piece 
of philosophical exposition ; “his text, which 
was taken from various parts of the Hindu 
Scriptures, read God is one, only, without 
an equal in whom abide all worlds and their 
inhabitants. Thus he who mentally perceives 
the supreme spirit in all creatures acquires 
perfect equanimity and shall be absorbed into 
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the highest essence even unto the Almighty.” 
This sermon was translated into English by 
Tara Chand Chakravarty and was sent by 
the reformer to a friend, Capt A. Froyer, 
with the remark that “it exhibited the 
simplicity, comprehensiveness and tolerance 
which distinguish the religious belief and 
worship formerly adopted by one of the 
most ancient nations on earth and still 
adhered to by the more enlightened portion 
of their posterity.” 



Stapleton Grove now 


Miss Collet has observed that “the share which 
Unitarianism had in the birth of the Brahmo 
Samaj was distinctly majestic, not maternal” 
and that “it was upon the mins of the 
Unitarian Mission that the new Theistic 
Church was reared.” On a superficial view 
this statement does not seem to need any 
qualification whatsoever, but the remark just 
quoted above of the proclaimer of Brahmoism 
when considered together with the trend of 
his thought in his various writings, will 
surely reveal another side of the mind which 
was busy with creation and construction.. 
Perhaps it will be more scientific to say 
that Hinduism, Christianity and Maham- 
madanism stood in a catalytic relation 
to the Universal Theism formulated 
and established by Ram Mobun. Eclecticism 
is not at all the character of the truth he 
worked out. His was just the opposite 
process—a process that consisted in more 
than mere juxtaposition and conglomeration 
of religious ideas from all directions. It was 
a synthetic analysis going to the rock bottom 
of religions experience itself and its organic 
character, which depended on the very evolu¬ 
tion of religion in the consciousness of 
humanity, was stamped by him with the mark 
and colour of individuidity ; what he gave 
to the world was the highest and the most 
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universal conception of religioa—a type of 
theism free from the moorings in books and 
oostoms, personalities and traditions. An 
achievement of this kind is a discovery of 
the greatest value to the ever-advancing 
spirit of man. Theism before him was either 
the Monism of the Vedanta in the East or 
Unitarianism of Christianity in the West. He 
placed Theism on its own evidences^ as 
natural and necessary to all religions since 
it was the greatest common denominator of 
them all—their vital essence. 

Mr. N. N. Ghatterjee’s remark that the Service 
in the Brahmo Samaj was copied from the 
procedure of Unitarian worship needs ex¬ 
amination as well as criticism. It is to be 
remembered that Ram Mohnn had, not in 
vain, nor for nothing, opposed and shut out 
Christian doctrine in his Vedic school and 
Christian influence in the Anglo-Hindu 
school and coined the term Hindu Unitarian 
for himself and his friends. He was fully 
aware of the different orders of worship 
obtaining in different religions—Hindu, 
Muhammadan and Christian. In formulating 
a mode of worship he did not simply take 
up what he found in Unitarianism for in 
Hinduism itself there was the quasi-religious 
procedure of Hari-sabhas, Kirtans and 
Kathakatas which satisfied partly the com¬ 
munal instinct of congregational worship if 
that is simply the point at issue. Text- 
reading, discoursing, hymn-singing and 
Sankalpa—prayer were elements that could 
not have passed unobserved by him. There 
was also the Cbakra-sadhana in Tantric group- 
culture in his time. It cannot, therefore, be 
said straight away that he simply imitated 
Christian worship, knowing as he did, the 
eight-fold sadhanaor spiritual exercise accord¬ 
ing to the Yoga system and the Vaishnava 
methods of worship. The five elements 
of udbodhana or awakening, aradkana or 
adoration, dhyana or meditation, prartham 
or prayer and upadeaha or sermon are 
enough to illustrate the constructive side of 
spiritual worship evolved in the Brahmo 
method. That these purer forms were evoked 
by the very presence and example of 
Christian worship is beyond doubt and the 
principle of adaptation and not grafting, is 
accounted for by it Tie idea that Hinduism 
bad no congregational worship in its theory 
and practice, and so could not supply the 
reformer with any data needs modification 
in view of what is known to obtain among 
Buddhists, Jainas, Vaishnavas and Saktas. 


Ram Mohan did not add and Christianity’ 
could not have furnished anything more 
than the ordinary text-reading, discoursing, 
hymn-singing, meditating on the supreme 
spirit as integral parts in a combined form 
in the whole procedure. 

The establishment of the Brahmo Samaj 
was according to Mr. Adam “a step towards 
Christianity” and he added “the efriendly 
feeling which happily exists between Christian 
and Hindu Unitarians shonld be preserved.” 
A sura of Rs. 500 was consequently recom¬ 
mended by him as a grant from the Unitarian 
Committee. He also attended their service 
at times and showed the deepest and sinoerest 
sympathy with the movement. Yet there 
were in it things that were not and could 
not be approved by him, since in giving up 
Trinitarianism he could not by that very fact 
rise at once to the Universal Theism which 
was Ram Mohun’s objective. In writing to 
Dr. Tuckerman on 22ad January, 182^ he 
stated clearly his objection to the Hindu 
character of the Brahmo service. A portion 
of his letter bearing on the point is given 
below:— 

“There has accordingly been formed a Hindu 
A-so< iaiinii. the object of which i.s, however. 
Hirictly Uindu and not Christian i.e., to teach and 
practise the worship of one God on the basis of 
the divine authority of the Ved and not of the 
Christian Scriptures. This is a basis of which I 
have distinctly informed f£am Mohan and my other 
native friends that I connot approve.” 

Mr. Cbatterjee says that Adam's eyes 
were opened as to the far-off aim of the 
reformer, and though “be and all his associa¬ 
tions were spiritually begotten by Ram Mohun” 
in the language of Miss Collet and were there¬ 
fore secondary agencies, the difference noted in 
the letter already quoted is too radical to 
need any comment. It says, further, with 
reference to the call on all Unitarians, Chris¬ 
tian and Hindu, to organise themselves 
that— 

“Bam Mohnn.supports this institutiou. 

not because he believes in the divine authority of 
the Veds, but solely as an instrument for over¬ 
throwing idolatry.He employs Unitarian 

Christianity in the same way, as an instrument 
for spreading pure and just notions of God without 
believing in the divine authority of the Gospel.” 

The Brahma Samaj represented and em¬ 
bodied the truth which was rightly described 
by Adam to be pure and rational Theism 
without the aid of faith in authority and 
revelation. This was a tremendous step ahead 
of the religious thought of the world. In 
rational thought the reformer was much 
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ioflueDced by the Matazaks aod the Ahsoiate 
Vedanta as well as by Locke, Kousseau and 
Hume, and the Encyclopaedists yet he “was 
above alt and beneath all a religious person¬ 
ality” with' his Hindu spiritual nature 
deepened by the contact with Christianity and 
Mahammadanism. He tried Unitarianism as 
well as .Vedantism as means to an end—a 
fact which was interpreted by the John Bull 
of Calcutta, dated 23rd August, 1828, in its 
report on the foundation of the Brahmo Samaj 
as “sliding from Unitarianism into pure 
Deism.” But it has to be noted that “the 
foreign exotic” did not thrive on the Indian 
soil aod died a natural death. Bam Mohun 
perhaps diagnosed early its weakness caused 
by transplantation, while his own mind was 
rising gradually to the sublime conception 
of a Universal Religion quite different from 
mere eclecticism. The Brahmo Samaj was the 
focus of the reformer’s ideal and he made 
it spread its long arms like an octopus in 
many directions. Collet has appropriately 
translated the name “the Society of God,” 
its social implications being indeed deep and 
pertaining to the ideal itself. It was then 
indifferently mentioned in the deed of land 
transaction of 1829 as the Brahmo Samaj, cor¬ 
rupted later on as the Brahmo Sabha in imita¬ 
tion of the Dharma Sabha as a private insti¬ 
tution of 1830; compared with the Atmiya 
.Sabha of 1815 it was a mighty achieve¬ 
ment of a decided public nature with 
the clear stamp of a community, in short an 
organic unity of the highest order, a poten¬ 
tial giant that was to shake the whole 
continent of India in after-years. 

The Europeans naturally did not like such 
free movement of thought on the part of the 
Indians away from any form of Christianity. 
The John Bull of Calcutta failed to under¬ 
stand what was meant by the foundation of 
the Brahmo Samaj. Ram Mohun had already 
incurred their general displeasure and lost 
a good number of European friends for his 
agitation in favour of the liberty of the press. 
He was essentially a great lover of freedom 
and could not have helped doing what he did 
in all spheres of activity, whether religious, 
social or political. Col. Young in a letter 
to Bentham portrayed Ram Mohun’s position 
among the Indians and the Britishers of 
that age— 

“His whole time almost has been otyupied for 
the last two years in defending himself and his 
son nsfthist a bitter and vindictive prosecution* 
which has been got np against the latter nommally. 


but against himself and his abhorred free opinions, 
in raility by a conspiracy of his own bigoted 
countymen and encouraged, not to say instigated, 
by some of ours infiuential and official men 
who cannot endure that a presumptnous “black” 
should tread so closely upon the heels of the 
domimmt white class or rather snoald pass them 
in the march of mind. It is strange that snch a 
man shonld be looked noon coldly, not to say 
disliked, by the mass of Earopeai», for be is 

greatly attached to our regime.Not only has 

He no equal here among his own count rj men, but 
he has none that at all apnroach to equality even 
among the little “sacred sqaadrtm” of dismples 
whom he is slowly and gradnwy gathering round 
himself in despite of all obstacle.” 

Even in face of such cross-currents and 
nndsr-currents against him and his reforming 
activities. Ram Mohun’s iron nerves knew 
no discomfiture. The unity of the Godhead 



Where the Raja was Buried in the Grounds 
of Stapleton Grove. Stone marks the 
spot above the mark 

and the brotherhood of man were passions 
with him and be believed in them with all the 
warmth of his great and mighty heart. They 
were pot mere intellectual conceptions on 
which he staked his all including iife itself. 
Whenever he had occasion to speak “of his 
Universal Religion, he was so much moved 
that tears came out of his eyes.” Hearing 
of a man who had from a Theist turned an 
Atheist, he rejoined humourously “and later 
he will become a beast.” This vain of humour 
was characteristic of him and he could 
tolerate all types of men. One of his most 
intimate friends, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 
was practically a sceptic who was at the 
same time closely attached to him and the 
Brahmo Samaj. He was called by the 
reformer “a rustic philosopher” in a loving 
yet good-humoured fashion. Being thoroughly 
acquainted with the writings of Rousseau 
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and Huiue be knew how strong was their in- 
Haenoe on bis friend. Miss Collet has expressed 
the relation between these two leaders of 
Bengali public life in an expressive sentence 
as—“thus the master would banter and 
condemn without alienating an unbelieving 
disciple.” These traits of bis character 
attracted men and the Brabmo Samaj soon 
drew within its fold a large number of 
members and a large sum of money to its 
land. It went on increasing by rapid 
strides and became a force in the national 
life of Bengal. In fact, the intimate friend¬ 
ship and inspiring confidence of Bam Mohun 
formed the cementing principle of the group, 
which like the thin end of a wedge success¬ 
fully cut into the heart of society. It was a 
striking contrast to the utter failure of the 
Unitarian Association. 

The reformer was much attached to 
his disciples, as they in their turn fully 
reciprocated his love. They respectfully 
called him Deuanji, according to the 
title used by Mr. Digby, for he was 
not given the title of a Raja as yet, and 
he affectionately called them heradar, a 
Persian word from the same root as brother. 
Everybody was addressed as brother by him 
as people came to be attached to him. He 
constantly advised his disciples and helped 
them to go forward and demanded (he strictest 
discipline from them in every respect. He 
was equally at times reminded of his Own 
advice by these his intimate friends and followers. 
An example of this is very well-known. 
Tarachand Chakravarty once noticed that 
he gave rather too much time to 
brushing his hair, which was rather long, 
and dressing it in usual Mahammadan 
fashion. At once a line of Ram Mohun’s 
own famous song was quoted to him—"How 
long will yon with care see your own face 
in the mirror ?”—with the caustic enquiry 
if this was meant for other people only and 
not for the composer himself. The reformer 
with his transparent frankness admitted the 
force of the observation and rejoined, “'Ha ! 
brother yon are quite right.” 

Ram Mohun’s dress was thoroughly 
Mabammadan as it used to be in his days. 
It consisted of a twisted turban, a long 
cboga and trousers and he insisted that 
all should come in this dress to divine 
worship. His opinion was that good and 
dean drees ought to be used in “God’s Darbar”. 
i.e. a meeting where God is present A 
member of the Brabmo Samaj was once 


warned through another because of attending 
the service in ordinary Bengali clothes, 
dhuti and chaddar. It was an essentially 
Islamic idea that the reformer tried to 
introduce but it did not last long. Per¬ 
sonally he kept to it throughout his life 
as is seen in his popular portrait It bad 
its undoubted utility from the standpoint 
of cleanliness. His aesthetic tasfte was 

evident in matters of clothes, for he never 
liked to see any one shabby or careless. 
He walked to the services as a sign of 
humility before God, but returned in bis 
own carriage. His daily life was accurately 
punctual in minute details, as all strenuous 
lives are bound to be. He was a very 
early riser and always regular in his cons¬ 
titutional walks. In the Indian way he 
used to get himself oiled and shampooed 
before his bath every morning by two 
strong servants, white he read the Sanskrit 
Grammar, Mugdhabodha. in parts day after 
day. After this be had his bath and 
breakfast of rice, fish and milk and took 
nothing till his evening meal. He worked 
till two and then went out visiting friends. 
His meal in the evening at about eight 
used to be in English fashion with Muham¬ 
madan dishes. 


Another account from Ram Mohun’s 
servant. Ram Hari Das, gives a fuller picture 
of the ways and habits of the reformer 
probably in his later life at home. It is 
reproduced here verbatim— 


“He used to rise very early about 4 A.M., to 
take coffee and then to have his mornine walk, 
accompanied by a few persons. He would 
generally return home before snn-rise and when 
engaged in morning duties, Gokul Das Napit 
would read to him newspapers of the day. Tea 
would follow ; gymnastics ; after resting a little 
he would attend to correapondenoe ; then have 
his daily bath, breakfast at 10 A.M.; hearing 
newspapers read : and hour s siesta on the bare 
top of a table ; getting up he would pass his time 
either in conversation or in making visits. Tiffin 
at 3 P. M. ; dessert at 5 P. M Evening walk ; 
supper at 10 P.M. He would ait up to mid-night 
conversing with friends. He would then retire to 
bed, again eating his favourite cake, which he 
cilled “Halila” When engaged in writing he 
would be alone.” 

But above all he was a truly pious man. 
His cook who knew him from long and 
accompanied him to England bore eloquent 
testimony to his "punctual piety” as "the 
worship of God was Ram Mohun’s first daily “ 
work.” His religion made him a man of 
thoroughly demooraHo ideas as may be 
illustrated by an incident in his later life. 
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While walking one morning in Bowbazar, the 
Central Calontta of those days, he saw a 
vegetable-seller, just like those occasionally 
to be found even now in that quarter, looking 
for some one to help him with bis load, so 
that it might be placed on the head to be 
carried to its destination. No man was low 
in Ram Mohun’s eyes and without the least 
hesitation %nd with a natural grace, dressed 


as he was in nice clothing, he advanced and 
lifted the basket to the head of the man. 
There were many men taking their morning 
walk, but how many would have revealed 
the inward man through such a simple act 
of kindness—an act snob as Wor^worth 
speaks of— 

‘‘-that best portion of a good man’s life. 

His little namdess nnremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


THE AWAKENING OF EGYPT 

By EDWARD ASSWAD OF CAIRO 


T he inaugnration of the monument represent¬ 
ing the Awakening of Egypt has been 
celebrated in the most sumptuous way 
in the centre of Cairo Station Square, in the 
presence of His Majesty King Fuad I, His 
Excellency the High Commissioner, the 
Members of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Corps, the Senators and Deputies, the Ulema, 
the Dignitaries of the Churches, the Under 
Secretaries, the Senior Government Officials 
and Senior Officers of the Army and Police 
I forces and other notabilities, who enjoyed 
' one of the most pleasurable meetings ever 
held thus to contemplate the unveiling of 
; the statue of the Egyptian Liberty. J 


I 



Egyptian Liberty 


The garden surrounding the statue had 
been closed in with tentwork richly decorated 
with Egyptian flags and the Royal insignia. 
Rows of chairs were placed to accommodate 
ibe many guests invited to take part in the 
ceremony, also a throne for the King was put 
in the middle of the centre tent exa ctly 


facing the statue. His Majesty was received 
by the Prince and Nabils, the Prime Minister 
and the other members of the Cabinet, 
and when he was seated. His Excellency 
Mostafa El Nahas Pasha read a speech 
felicitating His Majesty and the nation 
upon this important occasion and the 
recognition of a talented Egyptian artist. 
An ode, specially written for the circum¬ 
stance by Ahmed Bay Shawky the Poet 
Laureate, was then recited by a member of the 
Department of Public Instruction, after which 
the wrappings were removed from the statue 
which was greeted with applause and enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The statue is an allegory symbolizing 
modern Egypt as a woman throwing back 
a heavy veil from her face and touching with 
her magic hand the head of a sphinx 
stretching its paws in preparation for new 
activity. It possesses simplicity, force and 
intellectual significance, discarding superficial 
realism for the clarity of essential truth. 

Seen in its true geniality of rosy granite,, 
bathed in Cairo sunshine, it has more than 
one reflection of the astounding relics of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, of for example, the 
features of the young Tut Ankh Amen. 

Those heaps of stone carried from Assuan 
to form one solid rock at the gateway to the 
Capital of the land of the Pharaohs, do but 
mark Egypt’s claim for her ancient glory 
which had long been acknowledged in the 
early times. 

Year after year, Egypt will retrieve her 
losses which she sustained in the past, through 
the development of art and indus^y and by 
pursuing the realization of her aims with a 
view to acquiring a remarkable standing 
among the modern states. 



America Spreads its Wings 

You can leave Hadley Field, at New Brunswick, 
N. J. just outside of New York city, at 12 : 15 
in the afternoon, be in CbicaRo at seven o’clock, 
rush westward throuftb the night down a pathway 



From the Canyons that Lead North from Battery 
to the Sky-soraiiers that Line the Chicago 
Hiver is lisin Miles bat jast a comfort- 
abe ,dfterooou’s Ride. Hopping off 
from fieadly Field alights in 
Chicago in Time for Dinner 
or continues the right to 
San Francisco at 4, p, m* 

Next day 


of light, see the sun come up somewhere around 
Cheyenne, hop the Rockies at daylight and drop 
into San Francisco around 4 ; 00 p. m., Pacific 
coast time, or seven o’clock, New York time. 

That path of light across the sky which guides 
the mail through the hours of darkness is one of 
the marvels of the age. At twelve landing fields 
alone six billion candlepower is used in the beacons 
that aid the ships to land. 

An accident on any regularly established airwaey 
is a rarity. The insurance companies have r- 



Start for a Light at Heady Port, The 
Beacon of the Port is to be noted 


ooganised this fact by amending their policies to 
pay the same benefits for aerial accidents, on 
regalar commercial routes, as they do for death 
meet in sucdi ways as failing dowosUdrs in your 
own home, slipping on a banana peel, or bein^ 
run down by an automoble. 
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Orowin; Ffecion« Storet 

GrowiDK precioas stone that are more perfect 
even than nature oaa. make them, and ^ally 
produoiotr a gem that will be entirely new, is the 
task that George Everett Marsh, chemist by ni^t 
and paoKer by day, has set himself and his 
associates. E. Menzel and Frank E. Cbailis. 

These gems are not imitations, bat are “grown" 
from the very snbstances nature uses to create 
her own ruhies and sapphires, and these sub¬ 
stances are made into one crystalline mass, called a 
•boule,” perhaps weighing as much as 100 oarates. 
There are only two gems which Mr- Marsh does 
not make. He can make the diamond, but at 
such high cost that the natural jewel is cheaper. 


Mr. Marsh inspecting the Flame through 
a Shielded Telescope. 


The other gem which is not made is the emer¬ 
ald. It is easy enough to obtain the raw 
materials for emeralds, but the element which 
•onlains the green coloring for the crystal invari- 
ibly turns red under the heat necessary to fuse 
he suhstanoes. 

The BuocesB Mr. Marsh has had in making 
syndetic atones is largely the result of his appli- 
ation to a hobby. For twenty one years 
he has worked in bis laboratory at night. 

Three years ago ha finally conquered the 
mby and the sapphire, and now they have 
leeome regular commercial jewels which may 
■ e had in almost any jewelry store in the 
touatry. 

. After eight years of patient effort, the sapphire 

suooeaahiily analyzed and not a trace of birth of the synthetic sapphire so far as its 
cobalt was found. The oolor was due to the chemistry was concerned. The eouipment consists 
hiesenoe of a very small percentage of ferric of a high-temperature flame produced by ordinaiy 
ide and a form of titanium. That was the real gas and oxygon, directed vertically downwi^ 


James Basset, French Scientist, wno has 
developed Process for making 
Hinmonds from Uoal. Intense 
Pressure is employed to 
effect Crystallization 


Uncut Jewels with Set and unset, which were 
Grown in the Basement Laboratory 
from Chemicals 
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onto la small rod of alaminttm osido which is 
Insed as a pedestal on which to grow the stone. 
To conserve the heat, Mr. Marsh invented 
a cyclindrical shield of alumina, insnlated with 
asbestos. He now has decided to abandon the 
ssbestOT because of its shrinkage under the terrific 
neat—2,060 degree centigrade—to which it is 
subjected. 

The raw materials for both sapphire and ruby 
are alumina and the oxides—feme for sapphires 
and chromic for rubies—which must be of the 


highest possible purity. The mixture of the raw 
materials must be absolutely uniform. Ruby 
material is prepared by dissolving alum of the 
highest purity in distilled water, adding a quanti^ 
of chrome alum to provide the chromic oxide. 
The amount of chrome alum to be added depends 
entirely upon the depth of the color desired. 
Every color and shade has its own chemical 
composition and its own characteristic set o 
internal strains under crystallization. 


CO-OPERATIO.\ IN A6RICULTDRE 

By SANTOSH BIHARI BOSE. L. AO. 
Agricultural Station, Visva-Bkarati. 


T he term co-operation is very elastic, 
especially, when it is applied to Indian 
Agriculture, because there are so many 
factors that govern it, that it is a long way 
off, at present, to reach its goal in the truest 
sense of agricultural co-operation, which is 
found now-a-days in some of the most 

advanced western countries. There are at 
present, so many links to be united together, 
that it is not practically feasible to tackle all 
the problems, at a time, to attain its end. 

Now let us pause for a moment, and 

ponder over the whole situation. The first 

question that arises, that who are the 

producers, and who are the consumers? What 
are the relations that exist between them ? 
How and to what extent, these relations are 
maintained ? What do the producers think 
at the time of preparing their cropping 
schemes ? 

The distance between the bulk of con¬ 
sumers, and that of the producers is far and 
wide. The consumers try to get the best and 
the cheapest thing and thus to bargain them¬ 
selves; while the producers want to fetch 
the highest price for the produce of the soil 
at the expense of the consumers. Thus there 
is really a tug-of-war between them. Bach 
one tries to bargain at each other’s expense • 
and that is quite natural. 

The consumers know that they are paying 
too much to somebody, other than the 
producers, on the other hand, the 
producers think, that they are getting much 
less from some body, other than actual con¬ 
sumers. Had there been any opportunity of 
mutual acquaintances, then the matter would 
have been compromised to a great extent. 
The consumers would have asked for a 


reduction in prices, to which the producers 
would have gladly conceded, as the tension 
between the t.vo parties would have been 
greatly curtailed owing to the elimination of 
certain factors, that produce that tension. 
But these factors are not easily to be re¬ 
moved, especially under the present circum¬ 
stances, that prevail in our country. 

The absence of organisation, good inter¬ 
communication, transit facilities, capital, and 
various other local technicalities in matters 
connected with agriculture, make these inter¬ 
mediate factors govern the situation nn- 
inturruptedly. Both the parties—consnmers 
and producers -pay the penalty, which 
both of them resent. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the producers—naturally get back, 
and reduce the totalaoreage under cultivation— 
producing only that much as is required for 
local consumption generally. Thereby curtail¬ 
ing, to a considerable extent, the extra 
supply for the great bulk of consumers, that 
live far and wide from them. Neither party 
is thus benefitted. 

By merely meeting the ordinary demand 
of food, other amenities of life are not 
attended to, which are generally met at the 
expense of exchanges of the produce of the 
soil. On the other hand, owing to the 
paucity of supply of produce in the market, 
and the subsequent high price, the consnmers 
are compelled to curtail other necessary 
daily expenses, just to meet the daily rations 
of any food any how. Now the question 
naturally comes, where lies the solution of 
the problem ? 

There is an eliminating factor that governs 
the purchasing power of the consumers, who 
can purchase much less than is actually 
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repaired for consamption. la other word, 
he can restrict his budget. But the producer 
invests something for which 
he wants a fair retarn, 
otherwise that would be 
a loosing concern. Conse¬ 
quently, he must try to find 
out something that pays him. 

It is, of course, possible to 
fix a price, but it is not 
possible to make the custom¬ 
ers pay that price. Mr. W. M. 

Jardine of the -United States, 

Department of Agriculture, 
has truly remarked that there 
is practically no agricultural 
commodity, which is so 
essential for human existence 
that substitution cannot be 
made for it, at least in part, and 
this possibility of substitu¬ 
tion destroys any effective 
arbitrary control of price 
over a period of time. 


Agricultural section of the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction, Yisva-Bharati, has been 









Potato Store House—Outside, Sriniketan Farm. 


It is often said that the Indian cultivators 
are very conservative. It is quite true, as 
the circumstances compelled them to be so. 
Now, how would it be possible to make them 
grow much more in order to meet the demand 
of the great bulk of the customers ? It is 
quite possible for them to increase both the 
yield per acre, as well as the acreage under 
cultivation, provided the question of disposal 
of the produce is solved. 

This can be effected in two ways. Firstly, 
it can be facilitated by quick and cheap 
transit etc., while secondly, by making 
provision for effective storage for a definite 
length of time. By quick transit, the problem 
of ^upply can be solved to some extent ; 
but there is a limit of human consumption, 
beyond which they cannot go. The con¬ 
sumers cannot ■ naturally overstock their 
daily necessities. On the other hand, the 
producers cannot grow each and every crop 
continuously, as each has got a respective 
season and for a short time only. 

The produce of the soil, either must be 
disposed of then and there, or to be stored 
for future consumption in a most effective 
way. It can be either stored in the shop 
or at the place of disposal. By effectively 
storing the produce, the producers can com¬ 
mand the market directly at least for a good 
length of time and thereby getting a reason¬ 
able return for their labour and money. 

With this end In tIbwi the policy Of the 



Potato Store House—Interior, Sriniketan Farm. 
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framed. Some years back, when the Agrioul- 
iuTal Farm was first started at Sriniketan, 
it was the aim of the University to demon¬ 
strate to the local cultivators that waste- 
barren-land can not only produce so many 
crops (vide Modern Review, August, 1926) by 
following a judicious system of crop 'rotation, 
economy in manuring and irrigation, by 
conservation of soil moisture etc., but, 
that the produce of the soil, when grown on 
an extensively scale, can be stored most 
effectively for the better market in future. 

'Ihis store-house has been built with the 
object of storing potatoes of the Visva- 
Bharati farm, as well as that of the neighbour¬ 
ing cultivators. A nominal fee at the rate of 
(2) two annas per raaund will be charged 
for the period of storage, which generally 
comeS to between four to five month—April, 
May, June, July, Augcrst. Visva-Bharati will 
get Ks. 187-8 as., per annum (300 maunds 
X 10 as. at two annas per maund per month 
for live months) ie., in the course of two years, 
the total sum of the cost of the house will be 
realised ; while the individual cultivators 

Months Difference of temperature 
(inside room) maximum and 
minimum-average of 30days. 


(1) 

(2) 

April. 

Not systemtically recorded. 

May. 

4.3. 

June. 

3.5. 

July. 

2.5. 

August. 

2.7. 


♦The following points were taken into 
special consideration while storing potatoes. 

1. Provisions were made for a free 
circulation of air in every direction of the 
room in order to keep the difference of the 
inside temperature, between the maximum 
and minimum, within a resonable margin. 
The greater the difference, between the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum temperature, inside the 
room, the larger the percentage of loss, 
owing to- certain chemical changes that take 
place inside the tubers (potato). In other 


will make a fair profit out of his return by 
thus storing. 

Potato is generelly sold at the time of 
the harvest at Rs. 2 per maund but after 
storing for a period of five months, one 
maund of potato will at least, fetch Rs. 6. 
Thus after deducting an allowance for total 
shrinkage and wastage in weight during the 
period of storage, and as well as for house 
rent, a clear profit of Rs. 2 per mauud might 
be obtained. This is likely to create an 
incentive for the cultivators to grow more 
by adopting better methods, and by increas¬ 
ing the total acreage under cultivation. 

The following experiment was conducted 
last year (last season) and the result of the 
first year is given below ;— 

ABSTBACT ST-AEMEN'T OP THE EXPEBiME.XT 

Potato (grown in the farm) stored 60 
maunds in April, 1927. Total loss in weight 
from shrinkage and wastage,—after five months 
from April to August, 27, 10 mounds (approxi¬ 
mate). 


Total loss in 

Prevailing local 

the wt. (monthly) 

market price per 

due to shrinkage and 

maund 

wastage. 

(3) 

(4) 

Md. sr. chh. 

Rs as. p 

0 - 30 - 2 

1-12-0 

2 - 2 - 

2-4-0 

2 - 33- 

2 - 12- 

1 - 11 - 

3- 8- 

2 - 0 - 

5 - 0 - 


9-2-2 

Remarks 
( 5 ) R. a. 

50 mds. X 1- 12 Rs. as. 

— 87- 8- 

40 X 5 - Rs 200- 

word, the inside temperature _ of the store 
room should be more or less uniform. 

2. Tubers were covered with sand daring 
the months of June, July, when the potato- 
motes generally appear. Care was also 
taken so that heat might not be developed 
inside the stack. 

8. Lima boxes were placed at intervals 
in the recess of the windows, for serving the 
purpose of disinfectant, as well as for main- 
tuning dryness inside the room to a certain 
extent. 
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Professor Radhakrishnan on Indian 
Philosophy 

Dr. B. S. Goua’s Rfjoixdkr 

In the July number of the Modern Review 
X. i.Z has reiterated his eharffes (pp. 61-62)against 
Prof. Radhakrishnan’s second volume of Indian 
Philosephy. As he wants ‘cateKorical’ answers 
from me; it will be best to take his objections 
seriatim : 

. 1. X.Y.Z. asks me whether Prof. Radhakrishnan 
IS a medical practitioner and assuming that he is 
not. artruea that consequently he could not have 
looked into all the volumes of the Br. Medical 
.lournal but must have borrowed the extract from 
Rai Bahadur Srish Chandra Basu’s Introduction 
to Yoea Philosophy. As I am not a mind-reader 
as X.Y Z. ar'pciirA to lic. I cannot ‘cateKorioally’ say 
whether Pri'f Radhakrishnan looked into every 
issue of the Br. Med. Jour, or not, but it does 
appear to me that there is a third possibility which 
he has overlooked, namely, that witliout liavine 
hunted all the issues of the Br. M. J and without 
even turning to Rai S. C. Basu Bd.’s J'ai.i ]’liilri:,T 
phy it was quite possible for Prof. Rull'm 
to come across the reference in the course of his 
vast reading and then have it_ verified by aohial 
reference to the particular issue of the Br. Med. 
Journal 

.2 and ,'1. So far as his reference.s to the Sans¬ 
krit classics go, as a reference to Prof. R s book 
will show, wherever sectional and not page refer¬ 
ences are given, there is no need to mention the 
particular editions which are quoted unless there 
^e differences in textual readings. When the 
Professor refers to Vijnsnabhiksu’s commentary he 
Kivag the sectional references and does not mention 
the editor’s name. This is not intenMd to be a 
disoriinination against Rai Bahadur S. C. Basn,_for 
the author does it as a general rule with regard to 
all the Sanskrit classics which he iMes in his 
writings. If he turns to volume I .of Indian 
Philosophy X.Y.Z. will find Prof., R. writing-- the 
bibli«fraphy at the end of each chapter is by uo 
:ifhan8 exhaustive. It is intended mainly for the 
midance of the English reader" <!'• 12). 

4 X-X-Z. argues that because Prof. E. occupies 
ihe ohiar of Philawphy in Bengal’s premier Dm- 
'ersity h« should have known the Bengali works 


on the Vedanta, and imagines the grave situation 
created by a German Professor of Oxford writing 
in Latin and not mentioning any philoNOphicai 
publication in English. I hope X.Y Z. knows his 
Oxford where such phenomena take place but I 
should have been grateful if he had given a 
concrete instance instead of leaving us to the 
consequences of his imagination. There is however 
one slight thing which he has in mind, namely. 
Prof. R’s boob has been published by the Library 
of Philosophy in England and is mainly intended 
for English students as the sentence quoted above 
from his first volume will show. 

5. It is true that a scholar is supposed to be 
familiar with the history of the development of 
his subject and as such the particular views which 
go to make it up, but if he is expected to know 
tlie lil-i'.il-Ilf all statements he comes across 
in fill iiqdiii. i it is certainly expecting too much. 
Not having more than a general .icquainiancc I 
cannot claim to know what passes off as research 
in Pliilosophy but certainly tlie branches of science 
with which 1 am familiar will regard any such 
thing as preposterous. In this particular instance 
about •'Nitrous Oxide” etc., Prof. B. has borrowed 
with due acknowledgement the passage from 
William .lames’ Varieties of Religious Experience 
(p 387) where there is no reference to show that 
it was taken by him from any other writer. How 
could then Prof. R. be expected to know the 
indebtedness; if any of William James to the 
Lahore Journal "Arya’’ to which Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Basu is said to have contributed in 1883-84 ? 

6. Lastly, Prof. R.’s book on Indian Philosophy 
has been highly appreciated among others by 
Bertrand Russel, Loid Haldane, Prof- Perry ete., 
and has won for the subject reeoiniUion eirni in 
such standard works as the Knryehip'iedia Rritan- 
nica. Whether X.Y,Z. considers i! a erodiiable piece 
of work or not does not impress a layman like 
myself, sp^ially as his own qualifications to speak 
on the subject are unknown. If he liad fhe courage 
to disclose his identity, one could have known 
the value to be attached to his opinions. 

Final Reply of X.Y,Z. 

I guess from Mr. Quha’s epistles in the Modem 
Review that he is in touch with Prof. Radha- 
knshnan. If so, he could have saved himself much 
trouble if. ihitead of spceulaiing about possibilities, 
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he had obtained from the professor a simple 
statement to the effect that he had not taken the 
extract in question from the Late Rai Bahadur 
S. C, Base’s Easy Introduction to Yoga Philosophy,” 
but from some other publication, Vhich he could 
have named. As Mr. Ouha has not adopted this 
strsishtforward course, my sufteestinn that the 
professor took the extract from Mr. Basu’s book 
still remains worthy of serious consideration. 

1 cannot lay claim to the vast readinst of Prof, 
Badhakrisbnan and Mr. Guha. But among the 
Bipall number of publi'atiops on some subjects in 
Arabic, Bengali, Fpglifii. ilujarati. Hindi. Marathi, 
Panjabi. Pashto, Persian, Sanskrit, Urdu etc., 
which, I have read, I have found the passage in 
(luesiion onlv in two publications, published before 
Mr. Hadlialti'-hnariboob. viz. the British Medical 
journal and Mr. S. C. Basu’s boob. Hence I have 
made the suggestion referred to above. 

2 and 3. There is. so far as I am aware, only 
one printed edition of Viinanabhikshu’s comment¬ 
ary and that is published in the Chaubhamba 
series. I find in Prof: Radhakrishnan’s book a 
reference to VijnanahWkshu’sciommentary, p, d.'l n. 
In the foot-note, p. 761, “Prameya-ratnavati p. 8.” 
what does "p” indicate, as “p.” generally stands 
for page ? 

So far as I am aware, the only printed edition 
in Devanagari characters, with English translations, 
of Baladeva’s Oovinda-bhasya mAPrameyarainamli 
is that by Mr. S. 0. Basu, The original Sanskrit 
texts of these works are also available in BerLMli 
characters. Mr-Guha should have said di-jiiu'th 
whether his friend used Mr. Basu’s edliicn ot 
whether he reads the Bengali script and used the 
latter. 

In foot-note 2. p. 338. he refers to Baladeva’s 
Prn)iii uiiinlnavali. p. 14.” Wbat does “p.” mean 
here 'f It does not certainly mean page! If it 
means paragraph, that appears to be a proof that 
the professor is indebted to Mr. Basu’s edition and 
translation of that work, although he has not 
acknowledged it. 

4, Mr. Guha tries to be humorous at my 
expenses, and asks me to give him a concrete 
instance of the kind, imagined by me only by way 
of imperfect analogy. How is it possible for me 
to give a concrete instance ? Prof. Radhakrishnan 
is mi generis in leaving severely alone the philo¬ 
sophical writings in the language of a region in 
which he occupies the most important chair of 
philosophy. So I am. I hope, not to blame if I 
cannot discover another philosopher -who has 
actually been capable of such a unique feat of 
S'.hi'larshin and courtesy. 

Mr. Guha refers to the fact of the work having 
been published in England and its being intended 
for English students. I confess I do not understand 
what that fact has got to do with exclusion of 
iihilosophii-al writings in Bengali from the work. 
I wonder whether Mr. Guha can by any possibility 
mean to suggest that things written in Bengali are 
ipso facto nnflt to be used or referred to in works 
published in England and intended for English 
stndents 

Let me add the following with reference to the 
Professor’s neglect of Bengali. I 

On page 736, Prof. Radhakrishnan writes 
“Thanks to the loving labonres of Sir John Wood- 
roffe. the chief of the available Tantra texts are 
now pnbjished.” He does not know that most of 


published in Bengali 
Woodroffe ii 


the Tantra texts had been -- — 

script long before Sir John Woodroffe interested 
himself in the study of that class of literature. 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy drew the attention of the 
public to the Tantras, and so.did Rai Bahadur 
Sris Chandra Basu in his Catechism of Hinduism. 

On this point I have nothing to add to what 
I wrote in the July Modem Bevim. I would ask 
Mr. Guha to consider whether he has really said 
anything more than or essentially different from 
what 1 did. I wooid remind Mr. Gnha of what 
I have stated previously, vix ; that Mr. Basu’a 
views in question were subsequently included .in 
his “Easy Introduction to Yoga Philosophy,” which 
was published before Prof William James’s work. 

A book on Indian philosophy may be “highly 
appreciated” by distinguished persons who have 
no special knowledge of the subject and yet not 
be a creditable piece of work. 

Mr. Guha refers only to appreciations of his 
friend’s work but the volume under reference has 
also not been "highly appreciated. ” e. g in Mind 
by Dr. Thomas of London, in The International 
lievmv of Missions by Prof. H. W. Sohomerus ot 
Halle (Germany), in the Hindustan Revievi . by 
Prof. Malkani, and in the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society's Journal by Pandit Umesh Misra 
of Allahabad. 

The seLiond volume of the professor’s work 
has been published only recently. So far as. I 
am aware, no new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has been published after the appearance 
of that volume. I do not, tlierefoie, understand 
how Prof. Radliakrishnan’s work (I mean its 
second volume) could have "won for the subject 
recognition in the” the Fiiri,,Iiji"ieli-i Britannica. 

"I confess I am not a hero like Mr. Guha or 
his friend tlie philosopher. Possibly that is why 
I have taken shelter behind anonymity. But 
my anonymity may serve one good purpose also 
viz., my views mav be taken for what they are 
worth, without my name inilnenoing the reader in 
his judgment in any direction. 

X, Y. Z, 

Emtou’s Note, This controversy is closed. 
Editor, The Modern Review. 

The Highest Mountain in the World 

In the issue of the Modern _ Review .for 
August Mr. Satya Bhusan Sen, in his article 
on "The Highest Mountain In The W^d” 
says, "Sometime abont the middle of ll^ i&th 
Century the Trignometrical Survey of ISOia 
extended their base of observation to the fexit of 
the Himalyas and from this newly attaine4,haee 
some day between November 1849 and Jlii)^.y 
1850 they observed a mountain peak at 
3"N.L. and 86’54’ 7” Em, which on measu 
was found to be the highest mountain^ 
world, for it rose to an sdtitude of 
Owing to onr ignorance no name was (Wrent for 
this mountain peak. At a meeting of Ahe Hoyti 
Geographical Society of Ijondon held on May 11, 
1857 after much discussion the peak named 
after Ck)l. Everest, the late Surveyor General’‘of 
India.” 

It is not clear whose ignorance the wnter 
mean 1 by ‘onr ignorance”, and where fpeording 
to him no name was current for thiib mountain 
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peak, bat appareailr he is supportisgr these Eor- 
lishmen who insist on calling the peak by an 
English name, and jastify their doing so by 
alleging that Indians were not aware of its 
existence and had no name for it. The desire of 
Englishmen to call the highest mountain peak in 
the world by an English name is intelligible, but 
the support of your contributer who appears to 
be conversant with such matters is not. 

The fact is that before its so-called discovery 
by the Trignometrical Survey Party, ibis 
peak was well-known, and had, and still 
has _ _ an Indian name, which I believe is 
familiar even to school boys. And it was not 
only a peak known in India but also in 
Europe, and by.its Indian name too. It is not 
visible from Bengal unless one goes to out of 
the way and not easily accessible places in Dar¬ 
jeeling District, but it is easily visible from the 
neighbourhood of Kathmandu and other parts of 
Nepal, where it has always been known as Qanri 
Banker. Its Tibetan name "Joran-Kang-Kar 

apparently is a variation of the Indian name. 
Some years before November 181!), which accord¬ 
ing to your contributor is the earliest probable 
time of its “discovery” by the Tricnr.ri.fiii, ,ii 
Survey Party, the German explorei llatiniiin 
Schlagentweit had indentifled this peak with 
Ganri Sanker, and ever since then it is known in 
Germany by its Indian name Ganri Sanker ; and 
this name always appears in German maps and 
books of Geography instead of “Everest”. It is 
the Trignometrical Survey Party who were 
ignorant of its being a known peak and having a 
name, and probably also of its having been 
identified by an European explorer. Since then 
their ignorance and mistake has lieen reccgnised 
by competent British authorities who aie free 
from racial bias in such matter. It is long ago 
that Mr. D.E. Freshfleld, Gold medallist of the 


Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain, and 
sometime president of the Alpine Club, supported 
the identity of Everest with Ganri Sanker before 
the Royal Gei^aphical Society. His paper was 
pul'lixbed in the Proceedings of the Society Vol 
viii, New Series, as well as in the GeograjAicri 
Journal for March 1893 (It has also been reprinted 
in his book entitled "Round Kanehanjanga”). 
Other British books in which the peak’s having 
the Indian name of Gauri Suker is recognised, 
on which I can lay my hands at present, are as 
follows. In Percy Brown’s ‘ Picturesque Nepal,” 
there is a sketch map of Nepal in which this 
peak is named as “Ganri &akar “or Mt. Ever¬ 
est”. In Arden Wood’s Geography for Schools 
in India (1907i published by Mac Millan and Co. 
at page 133 this peak is named as “Mount Ever¬ 
est or Gauri Sanker”. In Longman’s Geographi¬ 
cal Series for India, Book II, new edition (1923) 
published by Longmans Green and Co., at page 
101 it is noted that “the loftiest peaks in the 
world are found in the Himalyas Mount 
Everest (Qanri Sanker) reaches 29000ft”. Some 
English men, however, still insist on 
saying that Indians were not aware of 
its existence, and in giving credit of its 
“discovery” to the British Officers of the Trigno- 
inetrical Survey Party of India- . Your contributor, 
who wants us to gain the credit of the discovery 
of a still higher peak, has made a bad beginning 
by supporting them. 

The next highest peak in the world which happens 
to be in the Karakoram range has also, been given 
the English name of “Mount Godwin Anstin]’, 
after another officer of the Survey of India 
Department, inspite of its having the local name 
of “Chageri”. If we support these nomenclatures 
or are apathetic to them, all the classical peaks of 
the Himalayas will some day have foreign nan^s. 

C. C, D. 


THE PASSING OF FANNIE GARRISON VILLARD APOSTLE 
OF PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Achievement of a Pioneer American Woman In Public Life 
By RAGINI DEVI 


T he passing of Mrs. Fannie Garrison 
Villard at the advanced age of eighty- 
three years brings to a close the 
remarkable career of a famons American 
woman. July 6, 1928. 

Mrs. Villard was tbe daughter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist who cham¬ 
pioned tbe cause of the abolition of negro 
slavery in America—and whose name is 
eteinaUy linked with tbe extinction of 


slavery and a great step forward in the 
national history of the United States. 

Fannie Garrison was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts on December 16th, 1844. 

Her early years were deeply affected by 
the antislavery struggle in which her father 
for years risked death at the bands of mobs. 
She shared the liberality and courage of her 
father and was his spirited and loyid 
supporter during those trying times. 
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Among her earliest recollections were 
those of helping her father read proofs for 
the “Liberator”, his militant weekly, which 
advocated, in addition to abolition, the 
causes of women’s rights, peace and 
temperance. 

At her father’s house Fannie Garrison 
came into contact with all the leaders of 
the abolition movement, such as the famous 
John Brown, Samuel J. May, Wendell 
Phillips, George Thompson, the English 
agitator Lydia Marie Childs and others. 

During the Civil War she met and 
married Henry Villaid a war correspondent 
of the New York Tribune who afterwards 
as president of the Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
road became a great railroad builder and 
developer of the trans-Mississippi region. 

Mrs. Villard subsequently threw herself 
into the Woman Suffrage cause, being notable 
in her appearance before the Legislature 
and other bodies where she distinguished 
herself because of her earnestness, eloquence 
and great beauty. 

Later she devoted herself to the cause 
of peace, founding the Women’s Peace 
Society—an organization based on the non- 
resistance doctrines of her father, who had 
been an inspirer of Tolstoi. In 1921 she 
was a delegate to the conference of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

She was a member of the committee 
which made the first appeal for the establish¬ 
ment of Barnard College, New York. She 
was for several years a director and trustee 
of the American College for Women in 
Constantinople. From 1881 to 1917 she was 
the owner of “The New York Evening Post 
and “The Nation”. For twenty-five years 
she was president of the New York 


Diet Kitchen Association and for forty-eight 
years was its manager. She helped to 
direct the work of the Tarrytown and Dobbs 
Ferry Hospitals, the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children, the Bxch8ng;e for 
Women’s Work, the Columbus Hill Day 
Nursery and the Hudson River Husioai 
Settlement. .. 

She is well-remembered by the Hindu 
residents of New York for her sympathetic 
interest in India’s cause for freedom. 

At the funeral services held in her home 
at Thorwood, Dobbs Perry, N. Y. more than 
five hundred persons were present. Hundreds 
of wreaths were sent by her admirers and 
from many societies with which she had 
been associated. 

In a commemorative address at the 
funeral services, the Rev, John Haynes 
Holmes of Community Church recalled that 
in all her pursuits Mrs. Villard had evidenc¬ 
ed the brilliant character of her father, and 
bad possessed the courage to carry through 
her undertakings. He praised her as one of 
the most remarkable women of her age in 
public life, and commended her noble 
influence upon her two sons, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, editor of “The Nation” and 
Harold G. Villard, editor of ‘The Nautical 
Magazine” 

In a notable editorial, the Herald Tribune 
of New York City paid her tribute as “a 
notable American with a career covering 
an unusually wide range of public interests. 
She gave the best that was in her for 
others, freely and untiringly. She will be 
remembered as a potent contributor to many 
good causes and a Jiigh example of disinterest¬ 
ed citizenship.” 

209 Sullivan Place, 

Brooklyn, New York City. 


IMPERIAL GARDENS 

The Gabdens of the Moguls in Ka.shmib, The GAnnEN op Versailles i.n- Paris, 

THE Gabben of Peter the Great in Russia 

By JIVANJI JAM8 HEDJI MODI, b.a., Ph. d., c.ie. 

I HAVE read with great interest and Kashmir three times, and of visiting the 
pleasure the interesting article in the beautiful gardens, a number of tiroes amring 
Modern Review of June 1928 from the these three visits. I hsd the plewsuie of 
pen of Mr. Arthur R. Slater, F. R. G. 8., on visiting the beautiful garden of Veteailles 
The Gardens of the Indian Mughal Emperors in Paris also three tinaes daring my life, 
in Kashmir.” I had the pleasure of visiting once in 1889 and twice in 19M. Out of these 
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tbrdd ViBlto to the Yersailies garden, I 
examined it very thoronghly and carefnlly 
during my last visit of July 1925. This 
examination has led me to oonolnde that 
this Versailles garden, as it is at present, is 
an attempt to copy the Kashmir gardens, 
espeoialiy the Nishat Bagh. The Versailles 
garden may have existed in gome form 
before, but the present form is a copy of 
the Kashmir garden. There is one difference 
and that may appear to some a great differ¬ 
ence, bat I think it is a minor difference. 
It is this : We have the large beautiful Dal 
Lake at the foot of the Nishat Bagh and the 
Salimar in Kashmir. We have not such a 
large beautiful lake, with its beautiful back¬ 
ground at Versailles, but there an attempt 
is made to copy the Kashmir garden by 
creating a fine though small artificial lake. 
The Versailles garden is more extensive and 
vast, but, after, all, it seems to be a copy 
of the Kashmir gardens. Let Indian visitors 
who have seen the Kashmir gardens look 
carefully at the Versailles garden if they 
happen to go there, and see for themselves 
if these observations are correct or not. Let 
French visitors who visit Kashmir kindly 
do the same. 

Now, it is a far cry from Kashmir to 
Paris. But, in this case, one has to remem¬ 
ber that a great Frenchman M. Bernier had 
visited the Kashmir gardens when he went there 
in the company of the court of king Aurangzib. 
It is quite possible, that on his return to 
France, he may have snggested to some body 
in office the improvement of the garden at 
Versailles on the mode of the Kashmir 
gardens. 

Now, I had the pleasure of visiting the 
beautiful aad lovely garden made at St. 
Petersburg (modern Leningrad) by Peter the 
Great I had the pleasure of visiting it as 
OBft of the guests of the Russian Academy of 
soi«no68 which, in September 1925, celebrated 
its bi-centenary. I take this opportunity 
to express humbly, but heartily my great 
gratitude to the Academy and to the 
Russian Government for their very bind 
hospitality. Now, moving about in these 
extensive gardens, I at once saw, that this 
garden was a copy and a better copy, than 


the YersaiUes gardeu, of the Kashmir 
garden. 

At Versailles they had not a natural, 
large, beautiful sheet of water like that of 
the Dal Lake at Kashmir. Though they tried 
to make up for that want by an artificial 
lake, that was somewhat of a drawback. But, 
in Leningrad, yon have a natural large 
expanse of the sea in front to stand in place 
of the Kashmir Dal Lake.thoqgh the surround¬ 
ings of that expanse of sea were not so 
beautiful as those of the Dal Lake. But the 
Russian garden is on a very large scale. The 
Kashmir garden may look like an infant 
before the Leningrad garden, but still the 
plan and the groundwork are the same. 

Now, it is known that Peter the Great, 
when he tried to raise Russia, held to be a 
backward Oriental Asiatic country, to the 
level of an advanced European country, 
copied several institutions of France and 
other European coantries. Among these, one 
was the modelling of this garden. But to 
me, it appeared to be a far better copy of 
the original Kashmir garden than of the 
Versailles garden. Can it be that he had 
heard seraething of the Kashmir gardens ? 
Can it be that he may have sent some 
gardener or architect to Kashmir to look at 
the originals ? That is a question on which 
some investigation may throw new light. 

It may be noted here that the Mogul 
Emperors brought their taste of beautiful 
gardening to India from the direction of 
Persia, which is spoken of, by some, as the 
Home of gardening. Ihe Pahlavi Bundabish 
of the Parsees gives ns a section on a kind 
of “Tlie Language of the Flowers and plants,” 
Jehangir, who was very fond of Kashmir and 
who therefore said that he would rather like 
to lose India than lose his dear Kashmir, 
was a naturalist and was a great admirer of 
natural beauty. The gardens of Kashmir 
owe their beauty to him. I will refer those 
who want to know something of the visits 
of this Emperor and other Mogul Emperors 
to Kashmir, to my paper on “The Visits of 
the Mogul Emperors to Kashmir (Jour, 
B. B. R. A. Society vol. of 1917. My Asiatic 
Paper Part III pp. 1-46. 
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MSSOLDTIONfOP HINDU MARRIAGE 

Bt BANCIU chakdba lahiri 


D B. dutir’s Bill has raised the question, 
wheather the Hindu marriage can be 
dissolved, We propose to discuss it in 
this article. „ l- 

Narada-Sarahita says that as Manu S^hita 
contained a lac of slokas, it was very difficult 
to master it. so Narad made an abridged edition 
of it called Narad-Samhita. Bhrigu also 
made another abriged edition of that Manu- 
Sarahita, which is now known as Manu- 
Samhita or his Smriti. So the three Samhi- 
tas are virtually of one and the same person, 
named Mann, and are therefore of equal 
importance. Manu-Sarahita by Bhrigu con¬ 
tains verses to the effect, “Manu knows the 
real meaning and actions of the Veda and 
there is no other person who knows so much. 
Whatever he has said, he has said in accord¬ 
ance with the Veda. Because he possesses all 
the knowledge.”* Kullnka Bhatta says, 'Fault 
cannot be found in Manu’s Smriti. It is 
approved by all great men. It is based on 
the Veda and it follows Veda,”t Vrihaspati. 
says, “The superiority of Manu’s Smriti lies 
in the fact' that it contains what is described 
in the Veda and if there be any other 
Smriti, contrary to Mann’s Smriti, it is not 
entitled to praise.” From these it follows 
that Manu-Samhita is in accordance with 
the Vedas and that as the Vedas are binding 
on the Hindus in all Yugas, Manu-Sarahita 
also is binding on the Hindus in all Ynga, 
Kali Ynga not being excepted. 

The said Narad-Samhita contains the oft- 
quoted verse of “Nashte mrite pravrajit” &c. 
It means, “When the husand cannot be 
traced, or is dead, or when he gives np 
household life, or becomes impotent, or when 
he is fallen, in these five cases of misfortunes, 
the wife can take another husband”. This 
verse is immediately followed by four other 
verses to the effect, “When the husband can¬ 
not be traced, then a Brahmin’s wife who 
has a son, should wait for eight years, if 
she has no son then she should wait for 
four years, a Kahatriya’s wife who has a 


• Manu 1*3 and 2*7. , 
t Sts cbrnmeniwy M'MBna, 


son, should wait for 6 years, if she has no 
son then she should wait for 3 years and 
a Baishay’s wife who has a son, should wait 
for 4 years and if she has no son then she 
should wait for 2 years and so on. After 
that period they should marry other persons.* 

We have said before that Narada-Samhita 
was compiled from Menu’s bigger Smriti. 
So the above verse may be justly described 
as Manu’s. Therefore, Madhabacharya calls 
this verse as Manu’s.f And the reader 
will rember that whatever is said by Mann 
is said in accordance with the Vedas. Then 
this verse and the four verses that immedi¬ 
ately follow it are in accordance with the 
V edas. 

Parashar claims to be the law-giver of 
Kali Yuga.§ He too has quoted with 
approval that verse in his own Samhita. ** 
Thus he too lays down, that the role of that 
verse should be followed in Kali Ynga also. 
Narada-Samhita further says that the law 
prescribed by that verse and by the four 
verses which immediately follow it was 
made by Prajapti Brahma. Then Veda, 
Prajapati Brahma, Mann, Narada, Bhrigu and 
Parashar are in favour of this law. Narada- 
Samhita further says that the wives will not 
commit any sin if they will take other 
husbands in the oases mentioned in the 
verse. That verse provides that out of those 
five cases of misfortunes in four oases the 
wives can marry again other persons during 
the life-time of their former husbands. Pandit 
Golap Chandra Sastri, M. A., B. L, also is of 
that opinion,ft 

The present Mann-Samhita by Bhrigu 
contains the following verses ;— 

“When the husband lives in a distant 
place, for purposes of religion, his wife 
should wait for eight years ; for purposes 
of education or for fame, she should wait 
for six years; and for purposes of enjoyment, 


* Narada-Samhita. 

t His commentary on Pa^ashs^8smhita. 
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should wait foi three 3 ;ear 8 . “After that she 
should marry another person.”* 

Although this last sentence is not in the 
text, yet as the rule is made in connection 
with marriages, .the purport of the last 
sentence necessarily follows. Specially 
because in Narada-Samhita the verse is 
immediately followed by four other verses, 
describing •the period for which the wife 
of each caste should wait before marrying 
again another person. 

‘!When the wife, being abandoned by her 
husband being dead or the husband, or she, of 
her own accord, marries again another person and 
gets a son by him, that son is called Paarnarvaba 
() son of the second husband. If she is 
chaste and goes to another person, then that person 
may marry her and if she abandons this second 
husband and afterwards returns to him, then that 
sf.eond husband may marry her again."^ 

Vasiste provides, 

“If the woman bo married to one, whose 
ancestors are not good, or whose conduct is not 
good or who is impotent etc., or who has fallen, 
or who has hysteria, or who does whatever he likes, 
or who is permanently diseased, or who is a false 
ascetic,or who belongs to his wife’s gotra,the woman 
should be married again to another person.” § 

Katyayana lays down, 

“If the husband be of a different nationality, 
or fallen, or impotent or who does whatever he 
likes, or, who belongs to his wife’s gotra. or who 
is slam or who is permanently disabled, then the 
wife should be married again to another 
person.” ** 

Maine also is of the same opinion.tt 
Thus we find that according to the Hindu 
Shastras, during the life-time of the former 
husband, his wife can marry again another 
person in the following cases ;— 

(l) When the former husband can not be 
traced, (2) when he gives up household life, 
(3) when he becomes impotent etc., (4) when 
he is fallen, (5) when he lives in a distant 
place, (6) when she is abandoned by her 
husband, (7) when she of her own accord 
abandons her husband, (8) when the 
husband’s ancestors are not good, (9) when 
the husband’s conduct is not good, (10) 
when he has hysteria, (11) when he does 
whatever he likes, (12) when he is permanent¬ 
ly disabled, (13) when he is a false ascetic. 


•I 
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(14) when he belongs to his wife's gotra, (15) 
when he is of a different nstlouaUty, and 
(16) when be becomes a slave. 

Then these Sastras support the view that 
in these oases the former marrii^^ axe 
dissolved, oHierwise the later marriages can 
not take place. If any one will argue that 
in all these oases the former marriages are 
not dissolved, then the oonolasion will 
necessarily follow that the former husbands 
too will be entitled to oonjngal rights equally 
with the later husbands. Surdy, snoh a law 
is not sanctioned by onr Sastim Besides, 
had the oontention been sound, then there 
would have been no neoessity of providing 
that the wife oan marry again another 
person in tho oases mentionra above in 
4, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14. 16 and 16. Beeanse, 
after the marriage of their wives with other 
persons the first husbands oonrinned as 
before to be their husbands. Only two 
husbands were provided instead of one, in 
cases of these misfortunes of the wives ! 
That is not intended by the Hindu Sastras. 

Had the argument been sound, then there 
would have been no neoessity for making a 
provision, as we have seen, that tho former 
husband also can marry his wife again in 
certain oases, * and that when the husband 
becomes a slave, his right over his wife is 
extingnished. We shall presently give an 
example of it. 

Besides, the reader will remember that 
according to the Hindu Sastras, the wife may 
abandon her husband and the husband may 
abandon his wife in certain oases. Moreover, 
the present Manu-Samhita also provides, “If 
the wife being enraged leaves the house, shut 
her up or abandon her in presence of her 
relations, t All these support the argument 
that the former marriages are dissolved. 

Now we shall give some examples which 
will farther clear the point 

India, the king of Heaven, could not be 
traced. The Kshatriya king Nnhus was then 
governing it He proposed to marry Sachi, 
the wife of Indra. She replied, “I do not 
know where India has gone or his present 
condition. If he cannot be traced I will 
marry you.”§ 

Professor Haridas Bhattaofaarya of Daooa 
University says that Saraswati became alter- 


* Mann, 9-176. 
t Mann, 9-83. 

§ Mahavaiat. Utjoga Parva, 13-4, 5. 
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nately tbe wife of BrafaiQa, Yishna and 
Mabeshwar * * * § 

King Yayati was a famous Kshatriya 
Raja. He had an exceedingly beautiful 
daughter, named Madhabi. She first married 
Haryashkya, the king of tbe Ikshakn dynasty. 
By him she had a son. Then she left him 
and married Devadas, the king of Kashi, who 
was a very pious man. By him she bad 
another son. Then she left him as well and 
married the famous king Dshinar, who was 
conversant with all the religions. By him 
she had a third son. Then she left him 
idso and married the fourth line, the famous 
saint Maharshi Viswamitra. By him she had a 
fourth son. Then she left him too. All these 
persons married Madhavi knowing full well 
of her former marriages and knowing that 
those former husbands were still alive and 
that she bad got sons by them. Then king 
Tayati and his his two sons Puru and Jadu 
wanted to marry her the fifth time in a 
Swayambara ceremony. But she refused 
and became an ascetic,t . This Peru was 
the famous king and ancestor of tbe Pandavas 
and Kauravas and this Jadu was tbe famous 
king and ancestor of Krishna and Balaram. 

Badba also married ? Krishna while her 
former husband was alive. 

Ram after killing Havana said to Sita, 
“I leave you. Yon can now marry Bharat, 
Lakshana, Satrngbana, Sugrib or Yivishan.”§ 

We have cited before from Katyayana 
the authority that when the husband becomes 
a slave, his marriage is dissolved. Therefore, 
the well-educated Draupadi raised the ques¬ 
tion that as soon as her husband king 
Yudhisthir became a slave of the Kauravas 
by losing the game of Pasha, his right over 
her ceased. Vidur and Bikama, a son of 
king Dbritarastra, supported her contention.** 

When king Naia could not be traced, 
his queen Damayanti wanted to marry again 
another person in a Swayambara. Hearing 
the announcement the king of Ajodhya 
hastened to marry her. Nala also went 
their in hot haste full of anxiety.ft 

When Sakya Singha (Buddha) gave op 
household life, many persons tried to marry 


• Nabya Bharat 1330, P. 63R. 
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his wife, although she hf^d s son. But she 
did not consent.* 

A merchant of TJjjaini had a daughter 
named Ishi-Dashi. She was married first to 
one, who left her to her father’s house. Then 
her father gave her in marriage to another 
person. He too abandoned her. Then her 
father married her the third time with 
another person. But he also left her. Then 
she became an asoetio. t 

In the I8th Century A.‘D. Baji Eao II 
was the Brahmin king of Maharastra. He 
made a social law fixing the raaiTiageable 
age of girls. After the law was passed, a 
girl was forcibly married before she reached 
that age. Bnt the marriage could not be 
consummated for certain reasons. According 
to the custom she could not be married again. 
But' the said Brahmin king held that the 
marriage was invalid and when the girl 
reached the proper age he married lier to 
another person, g 

Even now the Coolin Barendra Brahmins 
first marry their daughters with bride-grooms, 
made of Kusagrass, and then marry them 
with living persons. Even now in the 
Hindu kingdom of Nepal, which is governed 
by Mann-Sarahita, marriage is dissolved, when 
the husband becomes permanently disabled, 
or when he resides in a distant country for 
many years, or when the marriage becomes 
unpleasant. In these cases the wives are 
married again during the life time of their 
former husbands. ♦♦ Even now iu Bihar and 
other Provinces, if men of Kahar, Kurmi, 
Keot, Dhanook, Haluai and of other castes 
will reside in a distant place for two years 
and will not support their wives during that 
time, then the marriages are dissolved and 
the wives marry again other persons. 

All these conclusively prove that the 
Hindu Marriages can be dissolved. 

YTe have in our Mahabbarat-Manjari 
elaborately discussed it and the widows’ re¬ 
marriage and all other suhjscts relating to 
marriage quoting many Shastras. From MI 
these it is also evident that those, who think 
that the Hindu marriages are ever-lasting, 
are mistaken. Notwithstanding these Shastras 
and these examples, if the Hindu society 
could last long, notwithstanding tbe social 
laws made by the British Raj if tbe Hindu 


• Modern Beview, January, 1923 Pago 95. 
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* 

Bodety ooold last longer, then the Hindn 
Booiety will stiiely last still longer notwifh- 
standing Dr, Goar’s Bill Besides, he wants 
to legalise what are enjoined by onr Shastras. 
If the Hindu kings of old and the British 
Kaj now and the Hindn princes of the 
present day conld and can make social laws, 
what is the harm if oar Legislatures will 


mdte them now ? Otherwise, is there any 
ohance of any social reform ? 

If not, then " 

‘ HitW, 

'jpfsi cn I ** • 

• Govinda Chandra Roy. 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA# 

(a. beview) 

By MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH 


Sri Aurobindo has, in two substantial volumes, 
expounded the principles of the Qita. In the first 
volume he explains principally the first six chapters, 
and in the second, the remaining twelve chapters of 
the Gita. Our author considers the Gita to be an 
organic unity and has tried to defend what he 
considers to be its fundamental principles. He is 
not fettered by any creed and has not blindly 
followed any particular commentator or commenta¬ 
tors, or any particular school of Philosophy. He 
has philosophy of his own and it is akin to the 
Vitishladvaita School of Philosophy. On this 
basis he has built a magnificent superstructure. 
In no other book do we find such an elaborate 
treatment of the subject. One may or may not 
accept his philosophy or his interpretation; but 
the essays are thonghtfal, suggestive and edifying. 
His style is charming, exposition clear and defence 
brilliant. 

We have not been able to accept all the con- 
clnaioDB of the auHior. We may note below some of 
the points where we differ. 

(1) Three Ptjrushas 


Onr author has based the metaphysical exposi¬ 
tion of the Gita upon the theory of three Puru- 
shas as described in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Gita. These Purusfias are (i) Kshara ( ^ ); (ii) 
Ahihara ( ip?R ) and (iii) Purushoitama ( ) 

XV. 16-18. 

The theory of Akshara jpUys a very important 
part in other parts of the Gita. So it is necessary 
to understand this theory before we discuss the 
theory of three Purmhas. 


(a) 

It has been described in chapter, viii. In the 
third verse we find the following:—Awnara is 
the Highest God {wp )• 


* Bu Sri Aurobindo Ohosh, Pkrsi senes, m 379. 
FrieeRs. 6-, ^eond series : pp. SOI. Prm Pe-J-S 
Pishlishad bu Arya Publishing House, Comge Street 
Market, Cmoutta. 


The eleventh verse is about Akshara. To under¬ 
stand this verse thoroughly, it is necessary to 
know three previous verses which may be tran- 
slatfd thus:— 

"With the mind controlled by continual practice 
and not wandering after anything else, 0 Partha, 
one by constant rn- diiatinu g(K*s to the Divine 
Supreme Being ( crjt 3 ^ )• '^HI 8 . 

"He who thinks of the See^^ the Ancient (or 
the Ancient Seer), the one who is subtler tfian the 
subtle, the supporter of all, of form inconceivable. 

refulgent as the son. beyond darkness.goes to 

this Divine Snpreme Being (qt 3 ^ ) 

VIII. 9-10. 

In these three verses Parama Pumsha {the 
Supreme Being) is described as the Goal. It is 
needless to say that there can be nothing higher 
than the Supreme Being. 

(0 

The next verse is on Akshara. 

"I will briefly declare to thee that state () 
which the knowers of the Vedas call Akstura 
(). wheie-into passion-free ascetics enter 
and desiring which Brahmaearga is performed. 
VIII. 11. 

The subject-matter of this verse is the same 
as fbat of the previous three verses. He who js 
called Parama Purusha in those three verseB is, 
in verse, 11, called the Akshara ( vrqR ). Whom 
do the knowers of the Vedas call Aksham^ Into 
whom do passion-free ascetics enter? Whom do 
Brahmaoarins desire and for whom do they pwfonn 
Brahmacarya? He is certainly Parama PUrusha 
greater than whom none mgher is and that 
Parama Purusha is Akshara. 

m 

The next verse is the twelfth which describes 
how that Highest Being ia to be obtained. The 
following is the thirteenth verse:— 

"He who reciting Om, the one-syllabled-Btah- 
man, and remembering Me, goes hence abandoning 
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tiie body, reaches tiie higher goal 

^^Here the speaker is Krishna and ho speaks hwe 
as the Supreme Bdng. So the meanug of the 
thirteentii verse is that whm®, nttenng Om ana 
thinking of God, leaves this body, reaches the 

*The lowing are the next three verses 
To the man who constantly thinkem on me 
and never thinketh of anything else, to the logi 
who is ever-harmonised, 1 am easy to win, 
0 Pwtha (VUl. 14). Having . come to me, these 
great souls come not again to birth which is non- 
eternal and is tiie “ome of w^: they have 
reached highest perfection (VIII. ^). The worlds 
even npto the world of Brahma, 0 Arjao% (ome 
and go. But for them who have come to Me there 
is no birth again. (VIII. 16). . „ , , 

The same Being who is oalled JJcshara m 
Verse 11. is described in verses 13-16 as the goal 
of life. Who is the Being reaching whom rnan over¬ 
comes rebirth? He is the Supemo Self and He is 
AksMra. 


(e) 

The next three verses (VIII. 17—19) describe 
the day and night of Brahma and tte creation and 
dissolution. At the coming of Brahmas night 
every thing is dissolved in the Avyakta, i. e., 
Prakriti. (file foUowing are the next two verses;— 

But there is another existence,—an Avyakta 
higher than that Avyakta, elemal, which does not 
perish when all things perish (VUl. 20). This 
Avyakta is called Akshara {WWC H is called 
the highest goal; they who reach it return not. 
This is my supreme state ( iRg W(, lit- supreme 

When one reaches Akshara, one dMs not return; 
hence Akshara ia the Supreme Self. The Akshara 
of verse, 11, is here described as the highest goal. 
In the following verse (VIII. 22) that Akshara is 
called Parah Purushah (iR: ) i. e., the 

Supreme Being:— ^„ ' 

He. the Highest Being (ipc; ). Oj Partha, 
may be reached by unswerving devotion to Him 
alone in whom all beings abide and by whom all 
this is filled (VUl. 22). 

<0 

In cliapter XI. there are two verses on Akshara, 
In verse XI. 18 Krishna is thus addressed [as 
Bhagabtm by Arjuna;— 

“Thon art, to my mind, Akshara () and the 
Supreme to lie known (or the SuPteme Akshara 
and ' one to tie known); thou art the Supreme 
support of the universe^ thon art unchangeable 
and protector of eternal Dharma : thou art eternal 
Pomsha’' (XL 18). Here it is said that he who is 
Akshara is the supreme self. 

* In another place in the same chapter, we find 
the following verse ;— 

“0 Infinite! 0 Lord of gods. 0 Abode of the 
universe 1 Thon art Sat (i. e. that which is mani¬ 
fest). Asai li. e., that whichis not i^ifest) and that 
which is bmraid-the Akshara Cn. 37), 

Here Akshara is described as higher tiian the 


manifest (^) and higher than the unmanifest (nwf.) 
The Akshara. is therefore the Supreme Self. 

(a) 

In chapter XII, there are a few verses on 
Divine worship. In one verse (XII. 1) Anuna 
asks Krishna— 

“Those devotees who ever-harmonised, thus 
worship Thee, and those who worship the Akshara, 
the Aiiuafclo—which of these are the “ best-knower 
of Yoga?” 

Krishna replies ;— 

. "I deem them to be the best in Yoga who with 
mind fixed on Me and ever-harmonised, worship 
me endowed with supreme faith (XU. 2). 

He then says;— 

"They who worship the Akshara. nndeflnable, 
unmanifested. Omnipresent, unthipkable, Kutastha 
(immutable), immovable, steadfast, controlling . the 
senses, regarding everything eaually rejoicing 
in the welfare of all creatures,—they verily 
attain to me (Xll, 3,4). But the difficulty of 
those whose mind is attached to the unmanifested 
is greater ; for the unmanifested god is reached 
with difficulty by tlie embodied (Xll. 5). 

Here Akshara refers to the Supreme Self. 

In the above verses two paths are compared, 
viz.—The path of knowledge (Jnana) and the path 
of devotion (Bhakii). The path of knowledge is 
full of difficulties but that of devotion is easy. 
Those who follow the path of devotion, worship 
Sagum Brahman, that is, an anthropomorphic 
God, whereas those who follow fhe path of know¬ 
ledge are worshippers of Avyakta, Akshara 
Braliman. The path of devotion may be easier but 
that does not mean that Sagum Brahman is. higher 
than Nirguna Brahman. The author of the Gita h^, 
in this chapter, established the unity of both. In 
verse 4, Krishna as Bhagavan says—“Thoso who 
worship Akshara verily attains to me.” When 
It is said that the worshipper of Akshara attams 
to Bhagavan, i.e., God, it is evident that Akshara 
and the bupreme Seif must be the same 
Being. 

Again there is a theory in the Gita that the 
worshipper reaches the object of his worship. 
The worshippers of the gods go to the gods, the 
worshippers of the Fathers go to the Fathers and 
those who worship the Bhagavan go to the 
Bhagavan (Vll. 23; IX 25). So necessarily the 
worshipper of Akshara must go to Akshara. Now 
when It is said that those who worship Akshara 
attains to the Supreme Self (XII. 3, 4). it is clear 
that Akshara must be the Supreme Self. 

We have discussed all the passages relating to 
Akshara and we have seen that in every one of 
these pessages Akshara means the supreme seif. 
In some verses Akshara is called, Para Parasha 
or Parama Pumsba, that is, the Supreme Puruaha 
(VIIL 8-10, VIII. 22). So Akshara is the highest 
Being and there is no other being which can be 
higher than Akshara. 

Now we are in a position to discuss the theory 
of three Purushas. 

Theee Ptotohas 

If 

3%i8 theory is described in the Moving three 
verMs. 

“There are two Purushas in tWs world—the 
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Kshara and Akahata (). fiie 

Kshara is all beioBs and the Akshara is called 
Kutastha ( fZFt: ) XV, 16. But there is another— 
the Highest I^rusha (5??:) called the 
Sapreme Self ( qt^nwr )■ the changeless Lord who 

pervading all, sustains the three worlds (XV, 17). 
Since 1 transcend the Kahara and am likewise 
higher than the Akshara I am proclaimed 
Purushottama in I the world and in 

the Veda (XV. 18). 

The above passapte m pInraHstic whereas the 
Ved-nta is monistic. The commentators ;have 
tried to explain' this passage monistically and 
have thereby made the meaning more obscure. 
Oar remarks on this piwsage are as follow 

(1) What is perishable or mutable is Kshara- 
Here Kshara refers to the material world. The 
word Akshara means the imperishable or the im¬ 
mutable. In the Sarthya and the Vedanta and 
in other parts of the Gita. Furusha only is Akshara. 
But strange tossy, that in verses 16. of the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gita what is mutable and perish¬ 
able has also been called Furusha 

(2) The Akshara ( ) has been called 

Kvtastha )• 

The word kuta’ means ‘heap,’ mountain, the 
summit of a mountain, the highest point, etc. The 
word kutastha, therefore, means ‘standing like a 
heap.’ ‘stable like a mountain’ etc. 

This word has been used in two other places 
in the Gita. In one place (VI. 8) it has been 
applied to the ‘Yogi whose senses are subdued, 
whose mind is tranquil, and who looks upon a 
lump of earth, a piece of stone and gold with 
equal eye. 

In another place (XII, 3) Akshara has been 
called Kutastha as well as Ineffable, unmanifested 
omni-present, unthinkable, unchangeable and stead¬ 
fast (Vide Supra). 

So in both these places Kutastha means im¬ 
mutable or stable. 

In Pali literature the corresponding word is 
Kutatha ( ) and it means ‘steadfast’ ‘un¬ 

changing.’ ‘stable like mountain’ etc. (Vide Digha, i, 
14, 66 ; Majyhima, i. 617 ; Samyut'a, iii, 211, P.T.S. 
Edition). 

If we accept this meaning of Kutastha. it can 
refer only to the Supreme Self and the Akshara 
of verse XV. 16 also would then mean Paramat- 
man i.e. the Supreme Self. In that case there can 
be no being which is higher than Kutastha 
Akshara. We have already seen that this Akshara 
is called JVim Furusha or Parama Furusha 
(Highest Being.) 

(3) But in the next verse <XV. 17) we find that 
there is another Jhcrusha higher than Akshara and 
thia Ihirusha is called Uttama Furusha (3^: 

■ SW;) Hitthest Purusba) and 
( Wltt n . Supreme Self). This theory oontra- 
Ae theory of Akshara as found in every 
%ther put of the Gita. 

(A) Agitin in the next verse (XV, 18) it is more 
deOnit^ stated that Be the Bhagavan is higher 
than not ooly J&Aora but also. We have 


already seen that no other beu« can be higher 
than Akshara. 

Agmn in the verse, Eirishna, the Bhagavan says 
— 1 am proclaimed the Sapreme Being ( jtmTW; ) 
in the world and in the Veda.” 

This is not true. In no school ol the Vedas 
has Krishna, or Bhagavan or Faramatman been 
called Furusbottama. The word ‘Purushottama’ 
is not even found in the Vedas. 

In' the Chando^a Upanidiad, the phrase 
“Uttamah Purushan” ( 3vw: 5^: ) is used (VlII. 
12. 3>. But there it does not refer to Faramatman, 
the Supreme Self, it refers to the Self which, when 
it leaves this human body, reaches the highest 
light and appears in its own form. 

(5) The fact is that the word 'Fitrushotiama is 
a technical word in the Vaishnsva Theology, 
being a predicate of Krishna, Gpvinda or VModeva. 
It is frequently used in the Vafsbnava literature 
ancient and modern. 

In the Gita, Krishna has been 
as Purushottama (VlII, 1 ; X. 
literal meaning of the word is "th- _— 

In Pali literature the >01 lespending word is 
Piirisuttama () and 11 is an epithet of 
the Buddha and of those who are on a higher 
level of perfection (Vide Dhammapala 78 ; Sutta- 
Nioata verse 514 and Anguttara Nikaya Vol. V. pp. 
325-326. F. T. S ). In the Sutta H. and Ang. ms. 
the laaguage is— 

Kamo ie Purisuttama (Adoration to thee, 0 
the best of men). Goth the books are canonical 
and the Sutta-Nipata is one of the oldest of &e 
canonical scriptures and is •older than the Gita. 
This idea and language seem to have been borrowed 
by the Vaishnavas from Buddhism. 

(6) Krishna, the Avatara is called Purushottama. 
This word has two-fold meaning, viz—(i) the best 
of men (ii) the Supreme Being. Krishna has been 
placed by the Vaishnavas, even above Brahjmtn. 
According to many Vaishnava theologians. 
Brahman is but a ray of the Body of Krishna. 

(7) Now (he question is— 

Is Purushottama intra-spatial or supra-spatial ? 
intra-temporal or supra-temporal ? 

(a) If He be “(he Cosmic Spirit in Time”, as our 
author asserts (ii.270), if he be intra-spatial and 
intra-temporal, then he is really Saguna Brahman 
who is no other than Nirguna Akshara Brahman 
when it is or seems to be in contact with Maya 
or Prakriti and who is therefore considered to 
be inferior to Nirguna Brahman. For this idea of 
Saguna Brahman, it is not necessary to postulate 
the existence of a new Being called Purushottama 
here. From the slanduoint of the Gita, every 
thing can be explained by means of Prakriti and 
Furusha (i.e., the sell). Here it should be noted that 
Purushottama is different {wrsf:) from both 
Kshara and Akshara (XV. 17), 

(b) If Puinshottama be, snpra-spatial and 
snpra-temporal, then also the theory of Pumabo- 
ttama is useless—for Akshara is such a Being. 

So we see that whether the Purnshottama be 
considered to be active or non-active, the assump¬ 
tion of his existence beoomes superfluous. Over 
and above this theory contradicts the fundammitid 
principles of the Oita. 

The theoiy of Purnshottama is. in fact, a Vmsh- 
nava cult and is not Vedantic. Our ccmcluskai is 
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the orismal Oita did n<^ contain this passase. 
If we reject this portion, the Oita will not be 
mntiiatea; no other principle of the Oita depends 
upon this theory or is connected with it; in no 
other part of the Gita is a similar theory found 
and in fact, every other principle of the Oita 
directly contradicts the rlnralistic theory of 
Kshara, Jkshara and Purushottama. 

So we may conclude that the verses 16-19 of 
the hfteenth chapter are interpolations. 

1 et this. is the theory upon which our author 
has based his whole superstructure. 

(ii) PrakrUi and Purusha—Wti have not also 
been able to accept our author's interpretation of the 
relation between Prakriti and Purusha. In one place 
he writes 

“In the Sankhya, Soul and Nature are two 
different entities: in the Oita they are two 
aspects, two powers of one self-eristent being 
(1. 3331. 

In another place he writes— 

"In this highest dynamics Parasha and Praknti 
are one. Prakriti is only tbe will and the 
executive power of the Purusha. his activity of 
being,—not a separate entity but himself in Power” 
ii. 8 . 

But this interpretation of the Gita is fundamen¬ 
tally wrong. The Oita has accepted the dualism 
of the Sankhya with this exception that 
instead of many Puntshas nf the Saukhya the 
Purusha of the Gita is one. Oita’s metaphysics 
is dualistic. Both Prakriti and Purusha are 
eternal The Prakriti is, according to the Gita, 
under the influence of the Purusha but this fact 
does not make the system monistic. It should 
be borne in mind that even that influence is not 
volitionally exerted by the Purusha. The Purusha 
is inactive. 


( a ) 

modems, consider the universe to be 
organic to Ood. But there is not a sentence, not 
a word in the Oita to indicate that its author 
entertained such a view. 

( b ) 

In the Gita, as in the Sankhya system, Prakriti 
and Purusha are antithetical entities. Prakriti is 
active whereas Parasha is ever inactive. Prakriti 
is changeable, mutable but Purusha is unchangeable, 
imnmtable. Prakriti has qualities ; qualities form 
the intrinsic nature of Prakriti ; Purusha is without 
qualities; qualities aie extrinsic to Purusha. 
To be attached to the qualities of Prakriti means 
bondage; to be free from qualities means 
liberation. So Prakriti and Purusha are altogether 
different. It is true that the activity of Prakriti 
depends upon the existence of Purusha. 

. But how Purusha can influence Prakriti is 
inscintable. Neither the Sankhya nor the Gita 
has been able to shew how an inactive entity 
(Parushal can move another entity (Prakriti) to 
action. It should always be remembered that 
Parasha's influence is never actively exerted 
( c 

Krishna has, in many places, used such 
expressions as ^ BSffT (sva Prakriti, ir.y own 
Prakriti, IV, 6 ; IX. 8 ). ^ sjf ^ (me Prakriti—my 

Prakriti,VH. 4 6 ), »irRr«r (mSmikS Prakriti— 


my Prakriti IX. 7), w (mama Mays— 

—my Maya VII, 14). But the mere nse of the 
word “my" does not establish a real intrinsic 
relation. 


( d ) 

In one place Krishna says . 

“The Mahat-BrahmU Brahman (i. e. Pr^riti) 
is my womb ; in that I place the germ ; thence 
comes out the birth of all beings, 0-Bharata. Of 
tbe forms (i. e., embodied beings! arising in all the 
wombs, the itilrii-ni’iiini'ri is their womb and 
I their generaiiug Kaibci" XiV 3,4, 

Here Ood and Prakriti are sharply dlstingnished; 
one is different from the other. One is Father 
and the other Mother. 

This dualism cannot be metaphorically explamed 
to be monistic. It was and is the Sankhya view 
which lias been accepted by tbe anthor of the 
Gita. 


( e ) 

In another place Krishna says 

At the end of a Kalpa (i. e., world age) all 
beings enter into my Prakriti ( ) 

IX, 7. 

Here it may be noted that the liberated persons 
enter into Ood (IX. .64 ; XVlil. whereas at 
the cad of a Kalpa, all I - iru.' " 14 P are not liberated 
enter into Prakriti. N....-.miy Purusha and 
Prakriti are distinguished in IX. 7. 

( f ) 

In another place he says ;- 

Under Me as supervisor, Prakriti sends forth 
the moving and the unmoving (i. e. everything) 
IX 10. 

Here also Prakriti and Purusha are sharply 
distinguished. 

The supervisor must be different from what he 
supervises. One aspect of God oarmot supervise 
anottier aspect of His. For example, God is both 
Jmnam and Sivam. we cannot say that God as 
Juanam. is supervisor ol God as Sivam or 
vice versa. 

( g ) 

The following verses describe the relation 

between God and the universe „ , . 

Know that from me are the existences having 
the nature of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. 1. am not 
in them ( sj ^) : but they are in Me. 
VII. 12. Bewildered bj; the natures of these 
qualities the whole universe knows not me 
who am shove these (itntinT; and am un¬ 
changeable, VII, 13. IV., 

The meaning is that the whole nnivetse is 
evolved out of Prakriti through the infinmiqe of 
God. The Universe is therefore said to be in God. 
But as there is no organic relation between God 
and Prakriti, it is said that God. is not in Praknti 
or in the - evolution of Prakriti. In verse 13, it is 
said that God is above or higher than Prakriti 
which means that God and Fakriti are different 
( h ) , ^ 

The idea expressed in the s^ve vagw is 
further developed in the following vewes 

“By me, the nomanifest, the whole muimM ia 
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lied. All entitira dwell in me ; but I do 
,ot dwell in them. (sj wif ) IX. 4 “yet 

liesa entities are not in Me ( ^ w >, 

lea my divine Yoga. My self, though sup port and 
ouroe of these entities, lives not in the these 

■ntities (5i w ) IX, 6. 

The universe is evolved out of Prahriti. But it 
8 evolved thsough a mysterious influence of God. 
[t is therefore said that the universe is in, or 
ivea in or is established in God. For the same 
-eason it is also said that God is the source and 
mpport of the universe. But from this people 
nay erroneously conclude that Prahriti is organi- 
«lfy related to God. To dispel this notion the 
3ita adds these three sentences:— 

(i) God does not dwell in the universe ( si 33 

) IX, 4 

(ii) . These entities do not dwell in God ( ^ 
RfWsrr ) IX. 5. 

(iii) God’s own self lives not in the universe, 
[ St w uuKiiT ) IX, 5. 

If it were said that these expressions simply me,an 
that God is not attached to the universe, our 
reply would be that even that interpretation would 
prove dualism, The question of attacliment or 
non-attachment can arise only when there are 
dual or plural entities. 

Had Prakriti and Purusha been organically 
related, it would have been_ said tliat God is in 
the universe and the universe is in G,)d. It is a 
definite principle of the Gita that ’to bo united 
with God’ or ‘to be God’ means “to pass beyond 
the qualities of Prakriti.” 


“Passing bevond the Giinas he becomes fit for 
Brahman-hood.” (XVI, 26). 

This means that in Brahman or in the state 
of Brahman, there are qualities of I’rakriti, i. e., 
Prakriti is outside Bratiman. 

Discussing all these passages we arrive at the 
conclusion that Prakriti and God are diflerent 
entities, that Prakriti is not an aspect of God and 
that they are out organically related. 


(iii) 

Libkbatiok 

According to our author Liberation, as described 
in the Gi^ is to live in “uiichangc-i'du conscious 
eternal being ofPurushottama” (li.‘Jli > 

It is doubtful Whether oonciousness, (as we 
understand it, can be attributed to the Self and 
God of the Gita, It implies change ; it 
involves memory, sensations, perception and 

conception of the Western philosophy and 
manat, Buddhi, Akankara, celanU etc. of 

Indian philosophy. All these belong to 

Prakriti (VII. 4: XIU. 6 eto.l and cannot be 

attribnted to Purusha or the Self Even our author 
hw been oonsbained to admit that this consciousness 
“is Bometoing very different from our mind ooh* 
Bcionsness to which alone we are accustomed to 
give that name" il. 331. 


About the personality of the liberated Self, our 
author writee— 

. “Mark that nowhere la the Gita is there any 
indicatipn that dissolution of the individual spiri¬ 
tual being into.absolute Brahman. is the 

tree meaning or condition of immortality” (ii. 241, 
foot-note). 

Our reply is 

(i) At least there are two or three passages 
which indicate that the liberated self is meiged 
in God. The following are the passages : 


“By exclusive devotion to Me” says the Bha- 
gavan, "0 Arjuna, I may thus be known and seen 
in essence and entered ( 0 Farmatapa. 

Xri, 54. 

(b) 

“By devotion he knoweth, in essenoe, who and 
what 1 am” says the Bhagavan, “and having thns 
known me in essence, he forthwith enters into 
(into That i. e., Me or God). XVIII, 66. 

<c) 

In YIII, II it is said that passion-free ascetics 
enter into ) Akshara. 

In the three passsgcs it is said that the Self 
enters into Oo;l. The Self first knows God. then 
sees him and llie:'. enters into Him. Soul’s entering 
into Brahman means ‘losing its separate personality 
and becoming merged in Brahman and becoming 
Brahinaii.’ 

This is not a nevs idea; it is borrowed from the 
TIpanishads. In the I’rasna (,V1) and Mundaka 
llpanishad (iii 2. Si it is said that that the liberated 
Self is raeiged in Brahman leaving behind him 
name and lorm as livers are merged in the 
ocean. 

(‘21 The word Brlima-Nirvamim (ii, 32; V. 
24—‘26) which is the goal of the liberated Self may 
mean extinction in Brahman. 

(2) To prove personal immoratalily, our author 
cites tlirire examples. The first is the passage 
' niayi nii ■ .m/ii/.im” (XII. b). which means “will 
live in luo.'' li may mean either personal or 
imnersonal immortality, or it may mean a condi¬ 
tion before final liberation. His second example 
is ‘Parnm diianio’. This phrase occurs in four 
places iVlfl. 21 ; X. 12; Xf, XV, 6) and means 
“Supreme abode.” This supreme abode is really 
the noumenal world where the sun. the luoon and 
fire do not lighten (XV. 6). So this phrase does 
not mean that the liberated Self resides there as a 
conscious being. It may mean impersonal or super- 
persontal existence or it may mean ‘existence as 
Braiiman’. His third passage is the phr se 
munayah same from which he infers that all the 
sages still exist The whole passage is 

“I will again proclaim the supreme know¬ 
ledge, the best of knowledges which all the sages 

(g^: (ii) having known haVe geme hence to supreme 
perfection’’ XIV, 1. 

Here nothing is said about oontinned personal 
existence. “Supreme—Perfection” does not neces¬ 
sarily mean consoioas existence. 
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There are ^K) mu»oir .po|n|i (rf„ diswreemeat 
and opinions will neoasaWlly differ. But there are 
more p^nts of aKreemait liiaii ^Usasreement It 
k not poMible here to nolioa erm the important 
points disousred the anthOT m these 


two bulky TOlumea. There^are 24 dtapfers in the 
ftrat volume and 23 in the eeoond... Ia .thMa^ 4 
chapters the author has discussed all .the^jyettBM 
points of the Gita. Tto stadente of the ^ wHl 
find these volumes d^ghtlnl and illnminatliME. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE HISTORY OF HARSHi 

By C. B. CHAITBBJBE, a. a. 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Epigraphy, Lucknow University 


rPHE hi«toi-v of India for the peiiod following the 
1 decline lif the imperial Guptas and associated 
■with the rise of the later Guptas, the Maukharis, 
and of the house of ITai-sha, roughly the ponod of 
one eentuiy from oOO A. D. to COO A. D. still 
bristles -with problems and dimenlties that remain 
to be solved. A solution -was attempted on a 
comprehensive scale in a series of artioles oontnbuted 
to the joMnio. of the Bmal Astatic. Srciciy bv 
the late Dr. A, f. B. Hooinle under &e iiM. . .''■"i.m 
P roblems of Anaent Indian History. A 
of these problems has recently rewai in one 
of the Appendices of Dr. J^hakumucl M.„.l;,.rji « 
Harsha published in the Rulers of Indi.i s. rj.'^ 
under tlie designation of Calcutta Tlmvorsity 
R^erehip Lectures, 1925, and the comments on 
that Appoiidix by Mr. B. D. Banerji in the Jourml 
of the Behar and Orissa Research Soetety, for 
Jime 1928 and in the Modem Review for August, 
1928! Mr. Banerji credits Dr. Mookerji ‘ with his 
usual chaiming style,, and. attractiye male ot 
presentation for which he is noted.” (Mod^ 
Review) I wish the same could be said of Mr. 

Banerii’s style. ... , , ■ a r ai. 

In liis tecatment of the general history of me 
sixth centui->- A. D. in his Aiii.cudix to Harsha, 
Dr Mookerji lias substantially followed the mes so 
fully elaborated by Hoernle, after whom ho has 
proixised the fnllmuHTiff positions on which an 
Archaeologist bli' Mi m should have thrown 
more light: 

iinii.U) 

\j\r\j T -n - - j . - --• AJCWA'.'iJ* lU s sUence 

iM: R.’ smdj. B. O'! R. SJ may be taken to am-ee 
to this i.i\ip..«itioii. If so, I fml to imdcretaiid ho-w 
he can’t follow lloci-Dle (and Dr. Mooki rji) in tin ir 
statement that Queen Yasovati, -Wilc ol l*l■illlllakal■a- 
vai’dluuiii. might be taken to be a daughter of 
Yasodluirmaii. The groimds for&e statement are 
explained fuUy in the aiHcle of Hoernle mJ.R^ 
S. 1903. and also m Harsha (pp. .60-61.) The 
smtement is a mere conjeCto, and is presented 
as such, and may be reject^ . in favour of a 
suiierior theory or h.vpothcsis. It is to be under¬ 
stood on the l^is of the following via., 

(a) Prabhakara waged a war with Mala* a iii"l won 
it [Harshacharita, lOlh (.b) this war must have 
beMi waged against Sil^tya, then rate of Malaya: 
(c) accordhig to Bana, Yasovatii’s brother presented 




his son Bhandi, a boy .of about 8 . years of . ^ 
serve the young Primes, 
sons of Pmbliakara. In anotoor pto [RC. 871, 
Bana refers to Harsha’s favourite, ‘he sou toe 
king of Malawa,” Sittmg.bohmd him, and tom the 
cotoext it appears that' it must mean Bhai^v Jhus 
the inference is .(1) that Blmdi ^ 

attend on the nrmces of anotoor tmto, (u) ttet he 
was too son of tlic toen king of Mi^vafd) ^ 
this king tom his date, should be no othei um 
Siladitya’of Malava and ( 4 ) tlmt he-was fprej^ to 
part with his young son as a ’fhe 

in the first htalva war by I ’’ab^re. Ihe de^ 
putation of prmces to foreim comts * 1“ 

davs to have been a usual condition which tM 
victor would like to impose upon his 
foe. That is why a pohtioal 

to the foUowing ftotement nmde by P^bh^ra 
later in Jhi -h.uLinh ,1 have. , appoinb^ .te 
wait upon your Highnei 
and Harslia) the brothers 1 

miine »hows, she miA.t lave 
toe Malwa emperor 

as “S' sa"! •‘ 5 i'r*.,'.rvl 

Haraluwipta. Malia..enwAil.to Md 

vatHrs beillg descended fiera towepng kings 

(134). . . , 

(2) 'The tide V.UnotoMyn being givra to 

Yasodliarman.’ Mr. Banerji knows d is dM to toe 
Roialnranahn but he condemns toat work, as m- 
^•curat (Jlf. R) because it does not suit hm own 
toeray. 1 do not know if it is anywtoere m 

Harsha that ilie title.is ci'i'™l’'‘"'-, , 

(3) Th-’ Haiikliiiris being iiot rulers of 

This is a |.iP|i..sition wludi m w'Tongly attributed 
to Dr. M'»>keni \M. R< by. u degree of carelessness 
which siiiiii'tiine ebaraeferises Mr. BaiiOTee... - 13 * 
footnote to p. 16 of HarslM. Dr. 
to toe arguments of schotes who hold tot the 
Maukharis could not be tak.en as nilere of Kan^. 
For the flaws or oramissions. if any, m to« ail¬ 
ments. Dr. Mukherii is not i^popible. . Those 
Banerji should toten. R Smith ^0 ^ 

discussed this view vx J. R A. S., 1908, pp. 
771-73. 



SOME Problems in f hH HisioRt of MaRsha 


(4) The eonnexioE of aa Ajanta paiatin^ with 
the histprinal exchange of lettew between an toditui 
Bad a Persian king.' Dr. Mookerii’s statement on 
this eilbiect is extremely guajtiod; ‘a painting in 
one of the eaves at Ajanta prob my points to this 
fact (viz., exchange of letters and presents between 
Khooru 11 and Pulakcsin H) in showing the presen- 
lali'iti of a lelicr fruin a Persian to an Indian King’. 
illirvhn p. 351. Mr. Banerii need not so proudly 
piimdc Ills . knowledge of Fouoher’s findings on a 


edition of V. A. Smith’s Early History as revised 
by Edwards. Even Foucher admits that the painting 
in auestion shows that “the king gives an audience 
to foreign mercliants who, moreover, seem to bring 
him presents rather tlian mercliandise,” and tliat, 
owing to the continuation of the painting being lost, 
“it IS possible that we sliaJl never know what it 
was all about” [Journal of ths Hyderabad Arehmo- 
logkal Survey, 1919—20, p. 791 He als'j rccognise.s 
tliat the Ajanta paintings do “represent people 
dres.sed in Persian a)stunio” and tiaes to explain 
tlie knowledge of this dress shown by the artists 
at Ajanta by “its nearno.ss to the Western coast of 
India.” Nor does he deny that another jiainting 
does represent tlio landing of Simhala in Ceylon 
and his comiuest of the island, though the painting 
f,,l|..rt^ III, I. vt of the Divyavadana 11)1011 whicli 
111 .- M ilui'iiii'i Isuses its liLstoi-y of that event. 
Yet it is not possiide to demur to the general 
position taken up by Foucher with rofemiee 
to tlie interpretation of the Ajanata paintings 
that they ai-o not meant to dejiict directly any 
secular or historical events hut only the events 
connected with the Buddha in Ids iirevious 
or last lives. A, Historian, how'ovor. has to refer 
to all ■su|ip..-.iii"ii-' or theories hold on the toiiies 
he deals w iili. ili.-ugli he must cleai’ly state them 
as such. A ditlerence of opinion on an uiisetteled 
point and an opinion th.at is guardedly e-xiiressed 
(as in the sentence of Harsha c) noted above) shoidd 
not trouble oven the most carping critic. 

(5) ‘The expansion of the Gurjaras soullwaids 
was checked by Pulakesiii 11 whose suzerainty they 
accepted’ (p. 41 of Harsha). Mr. lianerji asks 
iJIf. R.) ‘Can Prof. Mookerji prove tliat the .statement 
in the Aiholo in'.. ri|itiiin is sufficient to prove this 
subjugation of tin- rinij.ii.i-. of Broach to the 
ChaluKyas of Bii'Liiiii/'’ Mr. Kanerji finds no differ¬ 
ence between acceptance of ‘siizorauity’ and out-and- 
out ‘suiijug.itioii,’ and as to the rest, ho should find 
an answer in the passage in the Aiholo inscription 
of Pulakesin 11, stating how “subdued by his splen¬ 
dour, the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras became, 
as it were, teachers of how feudatories, subdued by 
force, ought to bohav.-” iHir^ti i p. .30, fn. 2). 

(6) ‘The Hindu ji.'litii-ul system did not favour 
much centralised control but believed more in decen¬ 
tralisation and li.i'.,il •iut"ii.iiii.v' (p. ^ of Harslta). 
“’riiis favourite ■.■•.nuiidmiii" ill. Rj of Prof. Mookli- 
erji does not cjiiiui.sid itself te Mr. R. D, Baneiji. 
But Prof. Mookhetji lias at least sought to support 
it m an elaborate tiviatise approved for the Clarendon 
Press by V. A, Smith and Dr. A. B. Keitli. May 
1 also m this connexion refer Mr. R. D. Banerji to 
^.0 pages of Mr. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity dealing 
wth paura and janaiinda assemblies and other 
loom self-covering institutions of Hindu India? 

, (7) ‘Mahasenagupta described as king of Malwa 
by Sana’ (p, 63 of Hara^). Mr. R. D. Banerji 


bounces upon this sentence and pronotinoes that a 
king named Slahasenagunta is not mentioned in the 
Haesliiirfiarita (M. RJ May 1 call his attention to 
p. 53 III the samo work ivhere the identification of 
lif.iliiis'-iiiigiipta IS fully di.scussod On the tiasis of 
the statements of Bana ? Why should Mr. Baaorji 
pick out a sentence (K-cuiring later in a TaUe and 
omit the earlier explamiti.ms givitri mi the subject? 

(8) ‘The extent of Mill dll lari J'.iniiijim as indi¬ 
cated by the localitl'K of Maiikliari inscriptions, 
I)r. MMi.ik.'i'ji shows that the Deo-Baranark inscrip¬ 
tion (oocuring on a pillar in the eutrancohall of a 
temple in a village near Arroh) oonlinrLs an eoilier 
grant of a Maukhari king in that locality wliidi 
must, therefore, be understood as being wiffiin his 
dominion. Mr. Banerji objects to (his kind of 
nsiKoiiiiig (M. RJ on ground.s best known to him¬ 
self. Is not the ext.-iit of At-oka’s ^jiire inli-ri-c-il 
from the loisilitie-: of Ins cilji-to ? His objection to 
tlie Asiigarh Seal being used for this, argument is 
more reasonable, because the evidence of a portable 
seal is more illusory. But it must be consideixid 
(1 1 that this seal was part of a o.pper-plato grant 
not found, and not so portable a-- ,in i-..,il/iti-il seal 
like that of Harslia or Tth.i.-'kaia iiioii'ioiimj bj Ml-, 
nanorji, (2) tliat the l-..■■.llltv ot the seal was not far 
removed from the .-i.rii)i|.‘Hl-> of Sarvavai-nian’s 

|ir'-.l.■.sor>. viz., thos-- ol Isvanivimiiiui upto Dhara, 

Viiiilliy.i and Raivataka tUiinar) hills in pursuit of 
the Aiidhras and of I.sunavarman aohicwiiig victories 
over the Aii.lhr.i'.uid Sulikius [pp. 51—55 of Hnratm]. 
As usual, Mr. Itdii.'rji ignores the earlier and (he 
fuller explanations and picks out for attek isolated 
and later statements I'l-'imisly justifled. Both 
these inscriptions, in iii'li. .nmg (lie liA-alitics of the 
gi-cuits of kings, certainly mdicate the limits of 
their dominion. 

(9) In the then prevafiing system of adminis¬ 

tration, “the Vis tyapaUs had their head-ijuarters in 
the addmlhanas or civd stations in which were 
located their ownad/MA-arawa.s, their offices or courts. 
.\ii III - lipib-n .-,ii ..r..-! of the Basarh seals 

:,.i.. I.. i|,. .i,.iii. I ..di.e of Vaisali (Vaisalyadhis- 
II. 11 . i-lii.i, o 111 ii I//.ii pp. 196-107). Inspite of 
this repeated mention that the term adJitkarana 
signifies ‘office’, Mr. K. D. Baticrji coiiuii.mting on 
that veiy page excitedly proclaims to the world— 
“It never occurred to the Icai-nod professor that 
the term Adhibnumi means an office!” (M. R) 

(10) “Kiimiii-.im.ity.i. lit., counsellor for a prince”- 
[TIarsha, |i. I'lOl. TIin simple st.-ffcmont has led, 
Mr. Banerii to cite the Archacologi'-al If.-iioi-t fur 

1903-4 {M. R.) wliioh points out, ..iiling. lo him. 

“four classes of ranks of Kumaranuilyas , viz., those 
"equal in rank'" to (1) the cmi..:a-eor. (2) the beir- 
apparont, (3) “yoimgor princes’ and (4) tliose of ffie 
“ordinary lowest rank”. In my bumhic opinion 
this oxplanatii.n is extroinoly d..iubtful. On the face 
of it, no officer, however high, can ever have a 
rank equal to that ot an emperpr. Prof. Mookerjeo 
seems to mo to l>e auite imt m taking Kumara- 
matua as a general toriu for an officer . and taking 
the word padiya to indicate merely Ins i<ailii nl.-n- 
status and association, whether he is attached to 
Hie emperor or to (he Yuvaiaja (I iiv.-ii,ii.ii..iib,i ,0. I 
may give some LUnstiatious taken ll■...|ll //-osA-i on 
the point. 1 should like to draw Mr. Baneni’s 
attention to the following note of the editor, Sir John 
Marshall, in the same Ai-chaeological Su^ey Report 
he cites: “Dr. "Vogel takes Yiioii.ijapadiyakumarii- 
matya as a Tatpurusa compound m which the first 
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rnembor takes the place of the jenitive 
tteaskite.^; The mmistet;, (rf Sis 
Ynvsl^^^it” , 

(1.1) 'The font Dra^wika for a city-inaKistrate’ 
ithmho. I). 109). Instead of askin^ivf. Mookerji “to 


toko til" lAiuble of consalting fSEnglish tramfation 
of the Hmatarammt for the correct meaninsr of the 
word (tniiignm haMkid” {M. E.) a iiienriiiit'- wlii")i 
has been wronglygriveu by Fleet also. iriMi-. liiiniMiiV 
■ ifMiiion. may J in all humilily ask Mr. Manerii to 
j.ik" the troubje of coasiilliiig the St. IVtoivWg 
I)ieti')iiarj' wliii.li (jiioles th<? very j)as.sage of the 
Euitilaraiirjiiii in which the woid dranga occurs, 
l)Uf espbuts the word to mean a 'town' and not a 
i.iomidary’. 

|12) In liis Ihr.'ika Dr. Mookerji has included 
a Note on 'die hrt of the Age', 'of the Gupto Ane’. 
Mr. flarierji "c.-mnot nndei'.stand what bnsines.s Prof. 
Mookerii has (o iiid-odiie.,! (his topic in a liook on 
Marsha (M. Ef). Yes; ho eannol mider.stand it 
nocause he cannot undcKtand (he flitlbrence between 
tho art of the (jiipfa Age' and ‘Gupta Art'. 

.to) for the .slandnoint of art hi,story (ho two 
reigas of Harsha, and Pulakosin 11 have generdlly 
be<m induded m the Gupta pevioii, a iiosition 
piatified by the fact of the actual peivsistenco of 
Gupto cidtui'e . [Dr. A. K. Coomaraswaniy in his 
1 Indian and Indonesian Arf, 

p. 921. 1 hope Mr. Banerji accepts Dr. Coomaras- 
waray .p an mithority not inferior to his favourite 
authority, Dr. (Jiiss) hramrisch. 

• work of Dr. Coomasw'ainy iu’e 

meluded a,s oxainples of Gujita Art, or ‘more 
(»rrw.tlv, of the art ot “Gie Gupla Period. 320-6(Xt 
A. 1) trie folkivsTi^;— 

m <pi’- '‘o-’ii-ih,) 

(ii) . The h,iuta Cavos (p. 77 ,/Va): inspitf of Mr. 

SfaSa t r'f' vm* * ^ ^^'J‘>kerji is not, .-rshamed 

as a centre of Gupto Braliminical 

(iii) ‘‘^le Brahrmnical Diirga temple at Aihole” 

temples of the .same place (Ik po, 

A ‘’f Ntoierjrs ]..ili..iihiiie siu-casin 

that. Prof. Mookcrji ■iiidiidc.s theso within the 
sphere of mfluenco of Gupta Art!” fJI. E) As 
regards the .spliere of influence of Gupta Art”, let 
luin uodci'stead jfe fullest oxtruit from tlio followiDfr 

rim.'fa' Als ^^[■•/-to’toaras'vamy; “The influenee of 
Gii ita An wis felt not pidy tlirmighout India 
.iiid l.ii Ion nut far beyond th' " of India 
proper, surviving to the present ili v' [//. p. 72 ]. 


On tire subioof of Ijanta, Dr. Moolfei!}! writrs:; 
“Some of tire lest exarapios of both spulntiuo and 
paintiag for thr period are seen at (p. l(u 

of Utrsh-i). Nowhere hsa ho descnliea jAjanta an 
as Gupto art. Yet Mr. Banorii delivers Mmself ul 
file following deliiier.ite comment—“Prof. Mookeiil 
is also not aware of the fact that Ajanto W ii.. 
connection with Gupto art ! (M. E.) May I in ihi 
connexion present to Mr. Baneril the following 
TOnclusions of some art critic* of more attthority 
tlian he ‘f , . 

(1) “The epoch from the bcglngiiig of the fourth 
to the end of tho eighth century A. D. * -i—.will be 
most fitly summarised ar"lii(c"(iii.dl.\ bv a discription 
of the rock-cut Viharas and Cliaitya houses 
of Ajante.” (Ilavell, Ancient and Mediieval 
Architecture of India, p. .139 J. 

(2) “Apart from temple arohitwtuie tho art of 
the Gupto period is illustrated by some oftlic earlier 


lialls and oliajiels of tho splendid abbey of Ajanto, 
one of file great nniveisities of the time.” itiavol), 
Aruan Rule. )i. 18IJ 

(3) “Among the most interesting jii. ini >1 
inoniim<'iit.s or the Gupta peritxl is tire so-tallwl 
Vi-,liv,ikaiimi (.liaityn Hou.se at EUora.” {lb. p. 185.) 

( 1 ) "Tlie jiaintings in Viliaias 1 tmd II (c. COU- 
6.50 A. D.) at Ajmita tire liardl.v to be distinguisbtsl 
111 stylo from those of the (iupto jxiriod strictly 
ddincsi as .such” [Gcximaraswam.v, History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art, p. 99J 

(.5), “Of flat-roof«l temiiles of the. Gupto period 
there is an interesting e.vample in the Uokkhaii 
known as the l;ad Khan’s tomiilc at Aihole in the 
Bijapur Distriid” [0. C. Gangoly, Indian Archi¬ 
tecture, p. 14.] 

-Bixif. Mookerji says "In the Gujita pcriwl were 
also developed what are called the Madras tHarsha 
p. 162). Therefore. .Mr. R. 1). Banerji must remind 
him that tlie Madras are to be foimd in the earlitvit 
Gaudiiaia seiilpturcs (M. E. J"’. In his opinion 
tliere is lU) ditrereneo between origins tmd subse- 
ipiont derdopnicnts ! 

Brof. Mookerji writes (Harsliii, p. 16:i) : “Besides 
Sariiath, some, of tlie best examples of the Gupto 
.sculptures are being bronglit to liglit at Nalanda.” 
Mr. Banerju not seeing this passtige on the. same 
lagfi ho pommeiiis on, must pa,s.s tho following 
verdict : “ITp-hpdate knowledge on the subjixit was 
evidently not considered iKs'cssarv by tho learned 
author of tliis book and therefore he docs ii.ttkiu.M 
disc-ovoi-cd Gupta art of Nul.uida! '' 

(M. R) 



Composite Cxdtare of Bengal 

In conclnding his series of illaminating 
stndifis on “Tbo Chltnre Prodncts of Bengal,’ 
Mr. Rames Basn has this wholesome counsel 
for the Bengalis in TJm Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly (Sravan, 1335. B. S): 

Bankim Chandra Chatferjee. Mm. Hirapras.vl 
Sastri and Deshbsndhu Chittarnanjan Dw nsod 
alike to deplore, with Kfeat truth that the Bengalis 
Roemed to be the most self-forgetful race of India. 
It is Rurely obvious that in order to be true .to 
any ideal, whether of Aryan of Semitic origin, 
they most first of all be true to themselves. _ If 
Bengal will but shake off her habit of oblivion 
nothing can prevent her attaining to the height 
of her inherent Genius. If both Communities 
get back to, and take their stand on their original 
Truth, they will there find on cau.se for differences 
or quarrels, for as our Ilindu-oum-Muslim devotees 
of the middle ages pointed out, there is no 
(lill'erence between Ram and Rahim. The Muslim 
poet, Firdausi, has also freely acknowl^ged. 

Whoe’er shall read the Indian’s book will find 
Both pleasure and enlightenment of mind. 

Nor is there anything in their precept-day 
outlook which need keep these two sister- 
communities asunder. The wealth of symbolism 
which is the outstanding cultural achievement of 
the Hindu mind, may continue to be freely availed 
of by the Muslim, as it has been in the past, to 
enrich his own literary and artistic output; wliile 
tlio sense of brotherhood which is the crowning 
glory of Islam, can well serve as a much-needed 
example to the separatist Hindu. It is indeed a 
pity that, instead of their respective cultural 
‘"•luitiinnis being used for mutual help and 
uplift, they should be allowed to bo exploited by 
self-seekers to farther their own ends by promot¬ 
ing artificial antagonisms. 

The Quran saya ; Qod has granted io every 
I r"‘iiu a prophet in its oum tongue. Both Hindu 
1 I'l'l MuBiira will find Prophets who have spoken 
>n their conmmon languag^e, Bengali,—from 
1 eammohan Hot down to Rabindranath,—to whom 
1 noth can ana do look up for inspiration and 
midance on the path of loving service to their 
ommOT motherland. If but Bindu, Moslem and 
linstian of Bengal would join hands, this 
niignifioent composite culture of thdr Province, 
J’lin Its exquisite blend of Oriental and OccideniBl, 
si'yan, Dravidian and M .iiutolian, VikIio, Buddhiatic. 
ifiiamie and Obriaiian faotors, could well show 
ne (Way to the lancer syntharis of Greater India 
list IS yet to come. 


Peace has ^ a War Basis 

The Madras Christian Golleye Magazine 
writing editorially on the Rennnoiatibn pf 
War, which is so mneh being talked of, 
makes this thoughtful observation: 

It is significant that for the first time In histctfy 
first-rate world powers have under disonsaion the 
possibility of renouncing war as a means for the 
settlement of international differences. Whatever 
may be the claims that are made for international 
law and policy, it is fairly apparent that for a long 
time the entire structure of international relatiqimhip 
has been resting on a war basis. The pursuasion of 
the diplomat has depended to a large extent on the 
force. in whose name he speaks. , The ability to 
negotiate favourable understandings is too often and 
too unduly influenced by military or naval power. 
Even peace itself has had a war basis, and nations 
have deluded themselves into thinking that the be^ 
way to preserve peace was to be armed to the teeth 
for war. At last the world is b^inuisg to under¬ 
stand that armies and navies are not peace instru¬ 
ments. It used to be thought that they were bunt 
and maintained to meet the requirements of war ; 
now we begin to see that wars sooner or later have 
to be made to meet the requirements of military 
forces- Even international law has allowed nuli- 
tarism to grow and flourish under its beniga mgis. 

Hermitages—the Spring-head 
of Indian Civilization 

In an enumeration of ‘The Gifts of Aryans 
to India, in The Hindustan Review, July, 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar, C. I. B, places 
“the institution of hermitages, which were 
distinct alike from the city uaiversities and 
celebato monasteries of Christian Europe,” 
at the top of them all, lofty spirituality, the 
spirit of systematising every branch of 
thonght, ordered imagination in literary 
or artistic creation, the grading of people 
into mutually exclusive oastes, and honour 
to woman while rejecting matriarchy and 
polyandry. Says Prof. Sarkat: 

The most powerful and most beneficent factor of 
Ai^an infiuence consisted in the hmmitages of the 
JfJtshia, which grew up in wlud is poputariy called 
the epic age, t. e., after Hie Aryans had advanced 
to the fertile Oangetio valley and estabiiHbcd large 
andnch kingdoms, with crowded cities and magai- 
fioent oourta, and peace and leisure for the popula¬ 
tion. 
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The hermits or JUshia who lived ia these forest- 
homes Itapovans) were not lonely recluses or celi¬ 
bate anchorites cut off from the society of women 
and the family. They formed family groups, 
living with their wives and dhiidren. but not 
pursuing wealth or fame or material advancement 
like ordinary hoDseholders. All their attention was 
devoted to the waotice of virtue and the cnltivation 
of knowledge. Thus they lived in the world, but 
were not of it Thej' had frequent touch with the 
cities and the royal court by means of respectful 
invitations to the domestic ceremonies of the Kings 
and rich men, and the visits made by the latter to 
these hermitages in the spirit of pilgrimage. Their 
pupils included their own children and also boys 
from the busy world, who lived with the hermits, 
shared their toils, studied under them, and served 
them like their own sons. Then, when their 
education was completed, they would bow down 
to their gum, pay their thanks-offering idakshina), 
and come to the busy world to take their places 
among the men of action. 

Thus, the ancient Hindu University, without 
being rigidly isolated, was kept at a safe distance 
from the noisy luxurious capitals and gave the 
purest form of physical, intellectual and moral 
culture possible in any age, if we leave out natural 
science and mechanics. Learniug was developed 
by the Biskis, who were maintained in learned 
leisure paitly by their pupils’ foraging in the 
ownerless woods and fields of that age and partly 
by the gifts of Kings and rich householders. 

These hermitages were as effectual for the 
promotion of knowledge and the growth of serious 
literature as the cathedrals of medimvat Europe, 
but without the unnatural monachism of the latter. 

Lecky remarks about the celibate clergy of the 
Catholic world: The effect of the mortification 
of the domestic affections upon the general 
character was probably very pernicious. In Pro¬ 
testant conntries. where the marriage of the clergy 
is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been productive 
of the greatest and most unequivocal benefits. 
Nowhere does Christianity assome a more 
beoeficial or a more winning form than in those 
gentle clerical households which stud our land, 
constituting, as Coleridge said, ‘the one idyl of 
modem life,’ the most perfect type of domestic 
peace, the centre of civilisation in the remotest 
viliage—Among the Catholic priesthood, on the 
other hand, where the vow of celibacy is faithfully 
observed, a character of a different type is formed, 
which with very grave and deadly faults combines 
some of the noblest exeellences to which humanity 
can attain. {Hisiory of European Marais cabinet 
ed., ii. 137. 334-336). This evil was avoided in 
ancient India. 

The Brahmins of old enjoyed popular venera¬ 
tion and social supremacy, but they used their 
influence and prestige solely for the promotion 
of learning and religion, and not for enho^ng 
themselves or gratifying their passions. The 
nation as a whole benefited by this arrangement. 
But it was possible only in a purely Hindu State, 
without a dense population and with science and 
technical arts in a simple undeveloped condition. 

In the calm of &%e sylvan retreats were 
developed our systems of philosophy, ethios, 
theology and even several bitmches of litera'ure 
proper. Witness the vivid scene of the discossion 


of political Bolenoe, and morality in the Niumish 
forest as described in the MahabharaL 

Herein lay the true spring-head of the wdent 
civilisation of the Hindus, and this we owe entir^y 
to the Indo-Aryans of the earliest or Bmhmanfc 
age. 


Mnslim Contribution to India 

If the Aryan gifts are six, Prof. Sarcar 
enumerates in his estimate of ‘Islam in India’ 
in the Prabuddha Bharata, August, ten 
distinct contributions of the Moslems to the 
composite culture and national life of India: 

What were the gifts of the Muslim age to 
India ? They were ten ; 

( I } Restoration of touch with the outer world, 
which included the revival of an Indian navy and 
sea-borne trade, both of which had been lost 
since.the decline of the Cholas. 

( n ) Internal peace over a large part of India, 
especially north of the Vindhyas. 

( lii ) Uniformity secured by the imposition of 
the same type of administration. 

( iv ) Uniformity of social manners and dress 
among the upper classes irrespective of creed., 

( V ) Indo-Saracen art, in which the mediaeval 
Hindu and Chinese schools were blended together. 
Also, a new style of architecture, and the promotion 
of industries of a refined kind ( o. g., shawl, 
inlaj ing, kinkbab, muslim carpet, etc. )• 

(vi) A common limua franca, called Hindastani 
or Rekhta, and an omcial prose style (mostly the 
creation of Hindu mnnshis writing Persian, and 
even borrowed by the Maratha chUnises for their 
own vernacular). 

(vii) Rise of our vernacular literatures, as the 

frnits of peace and economic prosperity under the 
empire of Delhi. , « „ 

fviii) Monotheistic religious revival and Sufism. 

(ix) Historical literature. 

(x) Improvements in the art of war and 
civilisation in general. 


Development of Inditu) Numerals 

A. A. Erishnaswami Ayangar, Ksq., M.A. 
LT., writes thus about Thej Development of 
the Numeral Systems in India’, in the fourth 
instalment of his contributions on “The 
Hindu Arabic Numerals’ in The Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, July. 

One noteworthy feature of the development of 
the numeral notation in India is its 'pronessive 
continuity * and growth—one system leading on 
to the next and getting itself absorbed in it, 
imbibing new life partaking the essentiid principles 


* There is nothing like it in the notations dt 
other nations for examples, there is hardly imy 
point in common between the earlier Attic nota¬ 
tion and the later Oreek alphabetic notation. 
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of the old and the new. We have ae^ how the 
iterative and additive notation of the Eharo^^ 
namerals lent as it were its first four symtx^ 
to the Brabmi notation and got memed in it. 
Amin, the Brabmi mutnerals did not advance 
fnrtber than a few hundreds, since the woid- 
numeiation developed alongside of it with the 

S lace-valne principle and arrested the Rxowth of 
le non-positional notntinn Otherwise, we shonld 
have had. even in Tndin. a kind ef extension 
of the nOn-positional notation with a periodic 
principle eorrespondinK to that of the alpha¬ 
betic notation of the Greeks with the dashes 
and dots for numbers srreater than 1,000, witness 
also the two-fold alphabetic notation, one before the 
lUvention of the decimal notation and another 
after it utiliaing toe positional principle and the 
zero. There has been also similarly a two-fold 
word-nnmeral notation, one non-positional and the 
other positional distingnished by the way in which 
the Dwandawa compounds (oonfaininp the numeral 
names) were dissolved, the one by ‘or’ and the 
other by ‘and’, the latter presupposlna the exist¬ 
ence of the dedmal notation (vide Buhler's Indian 
Palaeography.) 


Teaching a Deaf Child to Speak 

Mr. T. G Nawatbe, a specialist in the 
Education of the deaf, writes on the above 
subject in The Progress of Ediieation, July. 

After the establishment of deafness is announced 
forever, the child, if fonnd speechless, may better 
be brought to the teacher of the deaf al the age 
of six or seven. The deaf child is as good mentally 
and physically as his hearing fellows and bis 
Will can be operated upon so much so that instruc¬ 
tion may s-ifely be imparted to him orally. 

How this is possible is now to be seen. The 
deaf persons cannot have sound images as the 
gates to receive sound are closed. But kind nature 
has applied them with the sense of touch whicth 
enables tliem to feel, not exactly the sound itself 
but the vibrations of the sounding bodies. They 
are first asked to imitate to give out voice from 
their mouth, or more correctly from their larynx, 
by seeing the teacher’s month open and bringing 
the larynx in action. In the absence of imitation 
on the part of the deaf to put the larynx into 
action, or more accurately into vibrating condition, 
the help of their touch sense is resorted to. The 
reason is that as the ear hears sound sounding of 
bodies if there is a medium like air between the 
sounding body and the ear, so in flie case of the deaf 
the medium fs their touch sense to feel it, not the 
sound as sound but only the vibrations of the 
Bounding bodies ; for independent of the sense of 
hearing, sound as sound has no existence in 
nature. They are asked to place their hands on 
the teacher’s throat i, e. the sound-emitting place, 
and imitate to produce voice. The imitation at 
once results in giving out vocal sounds as desired 
by the teacher. Thus only iby imitation toe 
vowels ma the consonants are taught and then 
toe language teaching is a patient and arduous 
*wk as in the case of child who is taught language 
by his mother in bis infancy by way of untinng 
repotitiQns. 


Ch^operatlon in Ennia 

Id an informative article in the Welfare 
Mr. Wilfred Weliook M. P. ifires sp indi¬ 
cation of the big .strides that Russia bgs 
taken in Co-operation. Besides his expodenoe, 
Mr. Wellock gives figures that tell: 

The principal links in the Co-operative system 
are as follows ; There is first of all a net work 
of rural town and indnstrW Co-operative 8001 ^ 
ties. Above these in rural areas, are _ UMtnot and 
Regional Unions. Above these again are the 
unions of the five autonomous ■ republics whim 
make up the Union of Socialist and Soviet BepnlH 
lies, while Controsoyus unites the_ whole lot, and 
also the town and industrial societies. . 

There are now 26 G97 rural sodeties, wito 
about 60,000 stores: 1.656 town societies, with 
1.5 000 stores ; 38 railway worker’s eocienes with 
2.000 stores ; 281 District Unions, and 6 Begim^ 
Unions, There is a rural store for every 2690 
persons, while their total membership is well ovm 
7,000.000 as against 1,000,000 in 1916. It is 
estimated that more thm one-third erf the fwm- 
steads in Russia are organised in Co-qnerattTO 
Societies, with a capital of over £.')0.000,(KJO. ^If 
of which is borrowed from the State. In 19‘26 
the total sales of the rural Co-operatives amountaa 
to £175.685,000 which is a four-fold increase on 
1924. 

These rural Co-operatives wprk on very low 
distribution costs, and sell at prices at 10 p. o- 
than private stores. _ It is estimated that they thus 
increase th>'I'ur'h I'l'ig power of the peasantry 
by nearly ti'. ..per year. 

The membership of the town Co-opeiabves 
doubled between 1923 and 1926, being 5 0( >0.000 at 
the latter date. Their total capital is £j0.0(W,()fl0 
and their total sales for 1926 amounted to 
£217, 876,000, It is estimated that these Societies 
save the workers who are members of them 
£30.000,00 a year in the way of cheaper com¬ 
modities. 

For 1925-20 the gross turnover of the Co-opei> 
ative Societies amounted to t‘ 7 .!>j, 022 <H».>, of which 
C442J.2!i2'i00 represents retail tiada Of the 
total trade of the country in the year 192^27 
34 p. a was done by the State. 44 p.c. by the _ Co¬ 
operative Societies, and only 22 p. a by private 
traders. 


Denial Edneation in India 

Dr. J. J. Modi of the Grant Medical 
College Bombay traces the history of the 
past, present and the future of Dental Edu¬ 
cation in India in The Indian Dmtal Review 
for Juna Regarding Dentistry in Ancient 
India we read : 

That Dental Edneation must have existed In 
the long past is certain, for Dentistry flourished in 
India in an effldent condition several thon^d 
years ago and it could not have flourished without 
some means of educating people in this art of dental 
relief. 
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Rrfrardinpr the position of 4ental education 
lit! modern times the writer says: 

S' In the early eighties of the last centary there 
Came in Bombay an English Dentist—one Mr. 
Stephen—who so undertook, to. train pupils t«i learn 
Dentisii.v. He had five pupils. I.am told, who on 
finishing their training urwer him, set themselves 
up in practice, and in their turn also took op pupils 
who in their own turn did the same. Thus did the 
dental profession grow to its present extent ana 
its scandalous state. That state is that the bulk 
(95 p a ) of the Dental profession is composed of 
unqualified men, and it is entirely due to the total 
want of facilities for systematic dental education 
in India, and neglect on the part of the Govern- 
iment to stop this ri.ii,hroom growth of these un- 
qnalifld men. Th*' li'S! I'tri' lal attempt at dental 
•vacation was made by the Government in 1906 by 
establishing the Chair of Dentistry, which I have 
now the honour to occupy, in the Grant Medical 
Oollege from 1906 to 1928 is a far civ. nml yet the 
Government did nothing more in ilm diti-tniii. 
than making pious promihe'. The ahsenoe of 
facilities for dental edii'-.atiim in India, for there is 
not one single Dental School and Hospital m this 
country, is a stain on the fair name of the Govern¬ 
ment. But now thanks to the efforts of Sir Leslie 
Wilson, the Governor of Bombay, and the financial 
help of the Trustees of Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim 
Memorial Fund, that stain will soon be remove, 
for Bombay by the end of this year will have the 
Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim Dental College and Hospital 
—the first full-fledged dental college and hospital 
of India. The opening of this institution will bo a 
historic event in the history of modern India, for 
through its portals Dentistry will, after a lapse of 
several centuries, officially come back to India, the 
land of its birth. 


Value of Ancient Indian Culture 

The Ytdic Magazine for June publishes 
the illuminating presidential address of 
Principal T. L. Vaswani at the Karachi 
Youth Conference wherein he puts forth a 


England at the time when fee^great ^e^rt 
TyndMl was being severely crttioim. his Bel¬ 
fast address he had said that the time Was coming 
when 8oien<» would see in matter the promise and 
potency of mind. This was a heresy to many ana 
a nnmber of criticisms appeared against him.in the 
press. Pratap Chandra Maaoomdar paid a visit to 
Tyndall, and in the course of his talk the great 
Indian mystic referred to the Belfast address ma. 
Gie criticism in the papers. Pratap Masoomdar 
expressed sympathy with . Tyndall and meriro to 
some of the ancient Dpanishadic .'onceptions of the 
relation between matter and mind. Tyndall said;— 
“Your words are a great comfort to me : the light 
once came from the East; the light, will navel 
again from the East” And in all humility I submit, 
there is one domain in which India stiU. has 
a message to give to the Wo.rld. In the domain ot 
objective sciences the West is great, and we must 
sit at the feet of the West to understand inore the 
spirit ot observation and exiierimentation. But there 
is another domain in whi, h, I behove, India liM 
a message for the world : to understand the right 
mind of India we must make a study of ancient 
Indian culture. 


French Engineers in Kabul 

We read in the Bulletin of the Iran 
League for July. 

The Afghan Sovereign admirably keeps. the 
balance of power among the European loriii'otilops 
for bis favoors. While the Germans, Italians arid 
Russians are so much in evidence, wo heard little 
of the French influence in Kabul. Now we under¬ 
stand that M. Clemenceau, grandson of the famous 
French poliiician. is in Kabul with three French 
engineers. They have been invited by the Afghan 
Government to discuss the improvement of the 
road transport and communications. It is possible 
that they will submit plans of a railway in Afghan¬ 
istan linking the latter country with India. 


Vices of Heavy Smoking 


strong plea for the study of Indian culture 
by our youths. In the course of his speech he 
refers to the great Indian mystic Pratap- 
ohandra Mazoomdar and his expositions of 
the Upanisbadic conceptions and says : 

According to some, Indian culture is perfect 
I do not believe that any culture is floal. I believe 
that human cultures progress as civilizations pro¬ 
gress. Becoguising that Indian culture is not final. 
I BQbmit in all humility that Indian cultnre has a 
great message for the modem world. Indian 
culture is permeated with the spirit of a great 
ideal and I want that high spiritual ideal to flow 
again into the life of India and the modern world. 
I remember a little inei^ent mentioned by a great 
Indian mystic who went to England many years 
ago. I am not sure if all of yon are familiar with 
the name of that great Indian, Pratap Chandra 
Mazoomdar, a great leader of the Brahma Samaj. 
He passed away many years ego. He was m 


The Red Cross for July publishes an 
article under the caption ‘’The Case., against 
Tobacco : In it we read that excessive smok¬ 
ing produces may be a symptom^ as_ well 
as a cause of mental and physical inferiority. 
We are further told that 

Heavy smoking is . undondtedly ininrions. The 
neurotic girl, w'ho is an "<*nd-to-end . cigarette 
smoker, and who consumes 20 to 50 cigarettes a 
day, may do so because she is already a neurasthenic 
wreck, but the more she smokea. the more neuras¬ 
thenic does she become, and,, thus a vipions cr^.e 
is created which it is very difficult to break. It is 
the naked truth that tobacco is a narootio wJiso", 
and that even its moderate u^e Is attended by the 
risk of becoming a prey to it. It has been weu 
said by Professor W. BL Park th^ rt is not 
consistent with wise oonnsel to the pubUc to 
encourage even the moderate fise of suoi a arog - 
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the imblw should ,be encourased to mainWn standard 
01 neslth that is independent o( these narootic 
resonrces and attempted shortents from life strain.— 


Bamayana Relief from PrambaKaa 

Prof.. Dr. Saniti Kumar Chatterjee grives a 
glimpse of the artistic achievements of Hindus 
in Java in an illnstrated article in Rupam 
(Jannary^April nuraberl Abont the Rama- 
yana sculptures at Prambanan we read : 

The temple’ group at Prnmbanan in Java is 
a veritable epic in stone. These iiiuirnifiivnt 
temples dedicated to Ood the Creator, Cod the 
Preserver and God the Destroyer and Rearenerator 
and Meroifal Teacher, to Brahma, Vishnn and 
Siva, present thp finest fiiiit of the earlier Hindu 
culture of Jav.a. Boro-Budur and Pramhanan 
are twin flowers home hy the transplanted tree 
of Hindu art in Java ; twins born with in the 
same period of cultural awakening and self- 
realisation of the race ; and as twins, they show 
agreements, bat it has i s peculiar individuality 
as well, and this has giv.-n rise to the contrast 
between them which irresistibly fixes our 
attention. 

The Ramayana sculptures at Prambanan have 
other apoeals than the purely aesthetic one. 
They are inestimable documents of Indian litera- 
Pire and mythology. The reliefs amply show that 
the art'sfe followp,d not so inncti Valmiki as other 
independent versions of the Rama story. 


Authenticity of Feminine Protraits of 
the Mog^hol School 

Mr. 0. 0. Gangoly contributes an inter¬ 
esting article in the same journal in which 
he shows that majority of the farainine 
portraits of the Moghul school are “imaginary 
pictures and are not the record of actual 
likenesses.” This fact, of course, does not 
in any way diminish the artistic value of 
the exquisitely beautiful Moghul miniatures 
as the writer truly observes in conclusion : 

To sum up, with occasional exceptions, the 
surviving protraits of women are not, as a rule, 
authentic likenesses, or aetoal portraits, but 
imaginary visualisations, based perhaps on 
familiar types. However, the loss to History is 
m this case, a distinot gain to Art. For the lack 
of realistic data, drives the Moghul artists to 
seek inspiration from an imaginary vision, and to 
create an ideal type of exquisite artistic coaveu- 
tioD, which, transports the somewhat prosaic and 
pedestrian art of the Moghul court on the wings 
of hightened fancy, to a higher plane of imagi¬ 
native sublimation. 


Bombay Offyetiimeut mi Frohibitioa 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan, MliiO, strongly 
criticises the excise policy of the Bombay 
Government in an article in 7%e InMan 
Review for July and accuses the government 
for “circumventing” and “frustrating” 
non-official efforts in the direction of prohi¬ 
bition. Says the writer ; 

What is the moral of all this? If the Govern¬ 
ment really intended to maxe a real and substan¬ 
tial beginning in the direction of prohibition, they 
could certainly introduce prohibition at least in 
those districts where the eon«nmptlon of liquor 
per head is very low. and whore, therefore, the 
loss of revenue would not be mmJi aSd Canid be 
easily made up. The minority of 'the Committee 
have recommended such a course, and there is 
everything to be said in its favonr, at any rate, 
as an experimental measure. But this postnlates a 
genuine will to promote prohibition. Such a 
will, however it must he painfully said, is 
absolutely lacking on the part of the Government, 
including the Miuisfar. The pr^simt system of 
Govei'nment seems to be hopelessly incapable of 
prompting the material and moral progress of the 
people, aeeoiding to their views, seuliments 
wishes. The Government talk of the money 
derivable from fresh tax.ation being required for 
edneation. But what have they done in Hie matter? 
I sent in a Bill which would have bronght nliont 
compulsory education tbronghont the rresideni-y 
in seven years. That Bhl was vetoed on thegroand 
that it would entail additional expenditure with 
the Government had no raeaas_ of meeting. Have 
the Government ever bronght in a taxRtio.i Bill, 
to meet the requirements of compulsory education'? 
As is well-known, compulsory education has made 
no progress whatever, and nothing has been, or is 
being, done to obtain more revenue for the purpose. 
The fact is, Government are earnest neither about 
education nor about prohibition. Unless the Bombay 
Legislative Council asserts its will and compels ffie 
Minister and the Oov.’rnmr'iit to lovally carry it 
out, prohibition in the Bjnibdy Presidency is 
doomed. 

*'■ 

Qaesn Mary 

M. E. Chambers in the course of a review 
of Kathleen Woodward’s Queen Mary itt 
Indian Ladies’ Magazine tor July shows 
how Queen Mary finds beauty in order and 
harmony in all her household arrangsmeuts ; 

As Queen, in the great royal houses of Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Palace, she regards herself 
as the servant of the nation—the custodian on the 
people’s behalf of the treasuraa collected there. 
The yastfl^ of 'Windsor Castle is perhaps hard to 
imagine. It includes ehapels. picture-galleries, 
library, towers and ^tewavs. which are open at 
times to the public. Then there are the royal suits 
used by the King and Queen themselves, and over 
one thousand (Afaer rooms not seen bv the visitor. 
Queen Mary hgg> been Idiaoovered moving foniitaro 
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and hanfins piotores hoseU, bat !t is obvioas 
that, in dohspb of such vast magoitade. her task 
mast tie chiefly one of oversight But it is very 
real, sympathetic, intelligent oversight for she has 
none of that affeotaticm. which imagines that the 
details of domestio afiurs are not the concern of a 
great lady. Two women, wives of Labour Members 
of Parliament, once visited the Queen, and are 
said to have been delighted at the fnendly way in 
which she received them and at the efficiency so 
markedly seen at the Palace. As they were leaving 
one of them uttered their highest word of praise, 
‘And I’ll guarantee that if we went into her 
kitchen, it would be as dean as onre.’ Yes, Queen 
Mbit knows what is happening in her kitchen. She 
made a special point during the War of managing 
the details of and effecting those 

economies and I'lcv. till''Ills of waste, wnich were 
demanded in the interests of the nation. All her 
work is seliiess. Of Buckingham Palace it has 
been said, ’There are no slaves here, but the King 
and Queen ; they are slaves to duty.’ So this 
‘royal slave’ dedicates to others her energy, effi¬ 
ciency. sympathy, and sound artistic taste. In all 
her household arrangements she finds beauty _ in 
order and harmony, and has done mnch to bring 
to light hidden treasures, and to get the right 
thing in the right place in those innumerable 
apartments. 


Extravagance of Indian Princes . 

Abroad 

The Mabarajadhiraja of Burdwan who, 
is himself sojourning in England is reported 
to have said in an interview to tlie “Observer’ 
that the Indian Princes should take up the 
business of Government seriously and not 
spend their time “Gallivanting in Europe” 
at the expense of their subjects. Commenting 
on this statement The Feudatory and 
Zemindari India for July observes : 

We are sorry if (he reports circulated by the 
Nationalist press in India are true about the extra- 
vaganot of tbe Indian Princes in England. Although 
we admit that by their frequent tours to foreign 
parts they are able to learn much and get first¬ 
hand information about the places they visit, to a 
large extent they must curtail their expenditure. 
Leaving a wide enough margin for the personal 
expenses of the Ruling Princes in keeping with 
tiitir high dignity there are instances of extra- 
vaganct personal expMditnre which we are sure 
will be greatly minimised if the Princes are apprai- 
^ (ff their financial position now and again. The 
tuitions of a native court and its hospitality 
demand a scale of expenditnre which to an ont- 
^er will look like folly. Bnt these traditions have 
to be respected, and it means some expenditnre. 
Well, leaving a good margin for that, we cannot 
help saying that some of the Princes, especially on 
their tours abroad go in for a scale of personal 
expenses for which there can be no inatifleation 
andwhi^ In some cases are evidenuy beyond 
their means. 

The Mabarajadhirajs’s adyioe applies 


with equal, if not greater, form la case of 
Zemindars. The Indian Zemindars also 
shonld take np the business of roantging 
their own estates instead of holiday-making 
and touring abroad. 


Sati 

Stri Dharma for August writes : 

A young girl of Bihar committed Sati._ When 
the flames became intolerable, she jamped into the 
Ganges, but was rescued. After two days and 
nights of agony she died. Sufferiogs as these 
wnich gave a thrill of horror to all civilized 
sensibilities elicits the fallowing remarks from the 
Searehlight of Bihar; “Sati represents the acme of 
moral perfection and its whole merit is based on 
its voluntariness. In course of time, however, 
under demoralising political conditions oorrnption 
crept in and voluntariness disappeared to a very 
large extent. But with all this a pure Sati—pure 
in the sense of voluntariness—yet invokes the 
profound reverence of all Hindus who have not 
divested themselves of their age-long culture.” 

There is no “voluntariness” in condnet, to the 
extent it is wrought of deception. It is deception 
to tell nneducated young girls that their hflsbands 
are their gods however devoid of merit, and that 
to monnt their fnneral pyre is the surest way to 
Heaven- 

There is no “voluntariness” in action to the 
extent it is induced by pressure. Public opinion 
is a mighty pressure, and in olden days there were 
millions like the writers to the Searchlighl who 
pointed to widows the funeral flames of their 
husbands as the best place for them. 

There is no “voluntariness” in deeds to the 
extent they are inspired by fear. The fear inspiring 
is the suffering and humiliation that Hindu Society 
has reserved for widows who elect to live. 

One many also consider how many men have 
followed ■ the acme of moral perfection” that they 
so easily preach to women, and mounted the flames 
of their wives. “Voluntary” self-torture seems 
never popular with those who have liberty to do 
what they please. Do women have that liberty ? 
‘No liberty for women” says the code of Mann. 

Spirituality is often distinct from the practice 
of religion and ceremonial. The hiatory of religion 
and crime have therefore many ooinoiaing points— 
Sati is one. Also, religious men are often the 
worst criminals. When wickedness stoops to 
cruelly, cowardice seeks exculpation in cermonies 
and rebgion. 


The Elephanta Caves 

In the profusely illustrated and neatly 
printed Indian State Railways Magaxine 
for Anguat, Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon 
gives an illustrated aooonut of his visit to 
the Elephanta Oaves. Says he : 
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« 

The inajsai&iuit ticket office and wooden 
duutieB at me ingreae to tiie Elephanta Caves mar 
be taken br the enthusiastic visttor as not e baa 
ejrmbol of the fnodest entmnces to Didia’s spacious 
m to-dajr. How an artist most regret that he ^d 
not lire m the-Oolden Age, when India was fiU^ 
with gorgeous paiatings and sculptures : when the 
mind of the people projected iteeir, and their hands 
transformed the Idea into Fact, so that celestial 
ma^rislised out of the hard oiust of Mother 

But the World’s greatest religions have prea¬ 
ched the apotheosis of the Poor. We must not 
forget t^t the sa^ great creed which inspired 
toe artists to chisel the trimurti in the great 
Temple of Elephanta, (that most marvellous of 
soiUptares!) which portrays the three aspecte of 
<Jod as three awesome giant faces upon one trank, 
of which only the bust is seen above the Earth, 
gave the oOTquest of the Three Worlds to the 
naked ascetic rather than to the renowned warrior. 
There were few exceptions to this rulethe road 
to power was the path of self-abnegation, and 
when the ascetic, proud of his aocntnulation of 
merit, vaunted himself unduly, the stroke of the 
Divine Vengeance was not long delayed. 


Ganr—The Ancient Metropolis of Beng^al 

P(of. Rakhaldas Baneiji writes in the ably 
conduoted and nicely-got up E. B. Ry 
Supplement to the Indian State Railways 
Magazim for August. 


Angnet, Mr. Fnneie H. Skrine shows how the 
^mmering discontent of edarated Indians 
gave birth to the Coa^reto moTsment.” 

Fifty-seven yrets ago. all superior appdntmoitB 
were ireecved by Act of Farliammit tm British 
sul^ecte who had stood higheat in a oomp^nre 
examination held annually in London. After brilng 
timing for a Indian oareer, they wwe oaUed mi 
to enter into a “Covenaot” with the Secretary ei 
State, witioh forbade them to eagare in private 
trade. Ywy few Indisne oonld «fmd the cost 
of the journey to England, and in 1871 only one 
had gained a footing in the Oorenaatm Ciidl 
Service. His fellow-counteymm Who stood outside 
its jealously guarded pale oould reairii no hisber 
posts than th^ of D^ty Magtoteato or Bnb- 
oidinate Judge. But Indwra pnlKaiM the routine 
duties in every office with marked effloiency, and 
rnmour had it that a hnmble oleit win the powefr 
behind the throne” oocnpied by many a highly 
placed Civilian. It was only mrinrai that educated 
Indians should view the Earopaan monopdy Of 
office with displeasnre. Thetr femmga were tuniaiy 
voiced by the vernaonlar press, and found vtot at 
meetings of the Dbarma Sabhas, or Beturious 
Assemblies, which took place in every isige town. 
Thirteen years later the simmenng discontent ires 
bronght to a head by the Lienteoant Covanior'B 
ill-jndged attempt to limit the right of trial by 
jury. It gave birth to the Coiwress Hovemairi, 
to which Indians stand indebted for every politico 
privilwe they now enjoy. 


Vw few people to Bengal know that long before 
Siarshidat^ and Dicca, Ganr or Lakshmanavati 
■▼aB the Capital of Beneal for many centuries. 
Many Bengalees do not know where Ganr is and 
tooonvenient qnestions have often been asked 
about it. Ganr is the name of an ancient city to 
Northern Bengal which was the Capital of Bengal 
for 909 years. Its original name was Gauds and 
was dtfived from Gur the Bengali word for molasses. 
From the oldest kno^ records of Bengal it has 
been,ascertained that it became the Capital of the 
Empire founded by Dharmapala to the middle of 
the 8th oentnry A> D. la name was chang^ to 
Ramabati at the end of the 12th oentnry by king 
fomapala of the Pala d.ynfaty ; to Lakshmanavati 
by Wng I^ kshm a n a e ena of the Sena dynasty ; and 
to Janimtabito by Mnghal Emperor Bamaynn. 
Shamsdddto Eiroz Shah, an independent Mnsalman 
King of Bengal, founded a snbnrb mimed Firnzabad 
to the uortii of old Ganr, whtoe the Cipitid rema¬ 
ined from 1345 to 1446. It was retiarafen^ to 
<tenr to 1446 and remained there till the destrac- 
tion of the dty by a great plague to 1560. 

Very little can be seen of ohl Ganr of the Budd- 
bist aM Hindn penods. Its ruins are anppoeed to 
''’f®*' nionnds lotelly known as 
‘0 tke east of modem 
mldi^ The rams of Ganr still st^ct hundreds 
of visitors on aocpnnt of the splendid remains of 
the Mnsalman period. 

* Birth df the Coogms .Movement 

. In hie int^ting survey of “Hnral Bengal 
>n the Seventiee” in ike Calcutta Renew for 


“Meyable School” at Tnakegee 

Prof. Dr. G. 8. Krisbnayya gives a dee- 
cription of the Movable School of Agrioaltaie 
and Home Eoonomios at loskegee in the 
August number of the Youngm&i of India 
Burma and Ceylon. We read : 

Speaking of the problems of his people Booker 
T. Washington is recorded to have aoid. “We duro 
prosper to proportion as we learn to dignify and 
glonfy labour, and put brains and skill mto flie 
common oocnmtions of life.” Ehtirdy to keeidng 
with this idem is the Extension work of the great 
Institnte whidi he created; to leadh Negro linaere 
and their families and to inflnenoe them to adopt 
better term practices; to help them to tomeaee 
their remhm capacity, and to improve ww 
living conditions; to interest Negro bojm and 
^rls m farm aobvitiea, and to trun them m the 
use of improved me&oda to farming and home- 
making. It is andonfatedly one of the best means 
discovered recently for proving to tite people 
generally that they can improve tiiak own 
conditions. 

A most practical phase 0 ! tiiat mactioal activity, 
Agrioultnral Extension Service, and yet one with a 
omtidn amonnt of native dramatic flair, wUdb, 
without doubt adds to its effectivaneea is ti» 
“Movable Sohool” whose history goes bock some 
twento-flre or thirty yeare when Booker T. 
WoMtogton was P^apal, , ^ 

TlOg Movable Sohool ’ travels the, entire^yeor 
on a ediednle, visiting all pa;^ of the State, 
particnlarv regions whioh are difficult of aeoess 
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\a rail. ArrangemeDts in the conaty for its 
ocuning are made in advance by the coantry Negro 
aKrIcaltarsI agent who spends considerable effort 
iHid time securing the offer of a farm on which 
&e school force may work, the assembling of 
snpplies which will be needed in the week’s work, 
and in aroasing toterest among the farmers of the 
Mmmunity to oome witb their families to the 
demonstratioiis. Through posters, handbills and 
other means, the time and place of the meetings 
are thoronghly advertised. 


To Motorists 

A motorist who completed a journey from 
"Dhanbsd to Hszaribagby car” writes in 
the M. T. Monthly for August; 

The enthusiastic motorist in Bengal, has ample 
scope to satiate his desires for nsstures new as the 
Province possesses in the Grand Trunk Road and 
offshoots, a first class line of communication, 
ivivering the whole of India from Peshawar in the 
Notth-Wi'si to Calcutta. The trip from Dhanbad 
to Haaaritiaah. lies partly, along tbe Grand Trunk 
and partly along the District Board -Road, the 
latter branching off at Mile 216 towards Hazarihag. 
It is truly a delightful run to undertake as the 
sceuary and coantry passed through is mostly 
chamoteristic of the province of Behar and 
a pleasant and welcome change from the 
monotonous landscape presented by the low-lying 
rice flats and swamps of Bengal. 


Mr. Andrews and the Zulus 


How Mr. C. P. Andrews conquered the 
heart of the South African Zulus would be 
evident from the following narrative 
published in The Star for August: 


At one of the largest gatherings which was 
held in South Africa near to the time of my 
departnie. at the city of Durbin, the branch of 
the Bantu Race, called the Zulus, came in greater 
numbers than ever at the farewell meeting which 
had been arranged for me by my friends of the 
Indian oommunity. 

I had spoken to tbe Indians in their own 
language the last message of love before leaving 
for India, their Motherland and mine. When the 
meeting was over, I was seated in a neighbouring 
Indian house where a very old resident of Natal, 
who himself had very friendly relations with the 
Zulus, was living. He was a merchant dealing 
in the goods, which the Zulus used to wear, 
and he knew their langnage from old experience 
of their ways and nnstoms. While I was sitting 
there, one of the Zulos who bad been present at 
that meeting ^me to me and sat down at the 
same table with us and !spoke to my Indian host 
in the Zulu hmgnage. 

He turned to me and said, "They want to ask yon 
a question.” Kease tell them,” t said, "I shall be 
glad to listen to what the Znlns have to say.” 
Then he spoke very pointedly indeed, in the Zulu 
langnage, to my host. Be turned to me and said : 


“They have said to me, Mr. Andrews, that they 
understood from your speech, which yon have 
just delivered, that you are ready to die for 
the Indians.” • 

Then I turned to my host and said to him,. 
“Will you ask him one quMtion from me 
because he came here to put me a question and 
that question has not yet been asked. Would 
you therefore, ask him, why he came here 
especially at this moment, to see me. and what 
he wishes me to do to help the Znlns.” When 
host had put this question, the leader said 
with a look, which was intense and almost ardent 
in its charaoter. “We want to know, whether you 
would be prepared to die for us.” 

No word that I ever listened to in South 
Africa went home to my heart like that. I had 
to ask myself again and again, that night, whether 
it was not a oall from God, and whether I 
ought not to give up everything in the world 
to follow the call. 

Dp till now. the answer has not come quite 
clearly. But ever ringing in my mind are those 
tremendous words uttered by that Ziiln in the hour 
of dark sorrow and oppression "Will you not be 
prepared to die for us.” 


Hard Lot of Cabinmen 

The 0. 1. P. Union Herald for August, 
comments editorially ; 

We have on several occasions criticised the 
long hours of work and the inadeqacy of relieving 
hands : but our criticism has gone unheeded. 
The authorities instead of lessening the hardships 
are acting quite the other way. The case has been 
brought to our notice in which a cabinman was 
required to work continuously for 16 hours as no 
relieving hand was available. It was but natural 
that after working for so long a time he should 
have complete rest for at least 32 hours. The 
authorities would not allow in and the cabinman 
in question was required to attend after a rest for 
sixteen hours only. In the meantime another 
cabinman was posted on duty and the cabinman 
in question was infermed to come on the following 
day at 10 o’clock, and was subsequently ordered 
for 6 P. M. In spite of all this the poor cabinman 
has been penalised and has been reduced Rs, 5 
for three months for not coming to duty after 
16 hours rest when called. We believe that the 
cabinman has not only been denied jastioe but 
on the oontrary has been unjustly peoalised. 
The hours of work for oabinmen are 8 houxB 
a day. And it is but just that he shonld be re¬ 
lieved after he has worked for 8 hours. We hope 
that authorities conoeroed would look at the 
matter from a humanitarian point of view and 
cancel the onjer of reduction. 


When Women Smoke 

Reviewing Dr. Hofstaetter’s latest book 
entitled “The Smoking Women” The Orieniatg 
Watchman oommente : 

God pity the children when both tether and 
mother smoke. Fortunately,^ when both parenta. 
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smoke, the oitSDoes are there will be no ohildren. 
If by obaaoe dhilAren are bom to each % oonple 
they ue handicapped thronath life because of 
their unforttmate heredity. Woman has in this 
respect been a redeeming factor in the prevalent 
race deoadenoer in the past. When she begins 
to smoke, and smoking becomes as common 
among women as it is among men, there will be 
a landslide in race decadence. 

The mother is the home-maker. The smoking 
mother becomes a home-breaker, 

Wbat is wrong with the Mnsalmans 

Addressing,, the Muhammadans in the 
course of an well-written article in the 
Anglo-Urdu journal Navaida. Mr. N. A. 
Abtais laments: 

Our general contribution towards the literary 
activities of the country is negligible in quantity 
and poor in quality; devoid of deep thought, 
profound study 'and scholarly grasp. Pick up any 
good Indian Magazine and yon will invariably 
miss ns there. Have you ever read in any of the 
hundreds of Indian newspapers that some 'Mr. 
Ehan, or Mr. Beg, or Mr. Husain delivered a 
lecture on any literary, philosophic, economic or 
Scientific Eubjeet before a learned audience ? And 
the same Khans, Begs, and Husains, I promise 
you, will bore you to death at a Marashta party 
with their demoralising love poems at any place 
any day. For other dialects of the country—some 
of which are richer than our poor Urdu—we have, 
as it were, a sort of national distaste. In our own 
tongue (I admit that we have 6 or 6 monthly 
magazines that may be passed on as fairly good) 
we produce a sort of literature more than half of 
which is worthless and degenerating. 


Modern China and the Christian 
Movement 

In The National Christian Council Review 
for August Mr. T. L. Sben disousses the 
position of “Christian Movement in a Revo¬ 
lutionary China. The writer begins by 
saying : 

The present-day Chinese revolution is unique in 
the history of the world for two reasons. First, it 
IB based on a recorded past of five thousand years 
with its rich content of cultural achievement and 
its wonderful capacity to adapt itself to new 
situations through assimilation and conquest. Second, 
it calls for magnificent changes in all spheres of 
life to be effected within a limited period of time 
as contrasted with the eiperiences in the West 
where the same amount of work has been accom¬ 
plished through evolution in many centuries. So 
revolution in China can be pictured as an acceler¬ 
ated process of adaptation and change in contem¬ 
porary Chinese life, which would pass with much 
leas notice under normal conditions. In its broad 
"realm the revolntion really gives impetns to all 
vital forces, whether destructive or constructive 
towards the making of a new Chins. Therefore 
a fair observer ahonld not be tied to isolate 


its rpolidco-military aspects from other equally 
important reforms, economic, edocational, etc., and 
consider them as only rm^estathnu of the 
revcdutiOQ. To a vepy large extmit revolntion m 
China has tondiad vitally the problem of 
hitherto unohallenged for oenturiea. It has nnsMto- 
ed the fundamentu vaine (d r^ighm. the 
of religions aodvines. the social funcHon m 
ous institutions, and other significant points, 

Acoordiog to the writer : 

Traditioiudly, the Chinese have been accustomed 
to take for granted that one’s belief is not to be 
interfered with unless it implies or actually brings 
harm to others. 


The public and the Untenchshle 

In answer to an interroi^tioD "Is there 
a change in the status of the ontoaohabie 
and the attitude of the public in-regard to 
his place in Society by the editor of 
The Social Service Qmrterly, Mr. T B. 
Sindhe, the well-known social worker says 
in tbe July number of the said jonrnal. 

Practically both parts of the above question are 
identical, les, there is some little change in the 
status, but tbe littleness of this change causes 
disappointment and even annoyance to a genuine 
advccate of these classes out of all proportion to 
satisfaction caused by the change itself. Nowadays 
much is made, both by the friends and enemies 
of the ’’untouchable”, of the new political status 
granted by British rule in India to him in the shape 
of nomination to the Legislative Councils and loom 
bodies. But those who may look deep aaough into 
the matter will be convinced of the shallowness 
of this questionable favonr. For these nominees 
are in no way r^resentatives of either the people 
or their needs. The sting of untouchability is still 
felt in all its poignance in the mills owned % 
capitalists as mnch as in the offices controlled by 
the foreign bureaucrats or capitalists (all (3h>vem- 
ment is only the worst form of capitalism ) ! If 
this is the situation in modem cities what can I 
say of the districts and the villages. 

Political status is measured or ought to be 
measured by the power of vote secured by any 
class and not by any extra favours thrown at 
them. Moreover, such favours work at times 
positive harm rather than possible good as they 
create an unhealthy desire to run after them among 
some who turn out eventually bad leaden iff blind 
groups. 

Though, as a result of the work of the Depressed 
Classes Mission carried on by the so-called higher 
classes and latterly by some enlightened leaders 
of the depressed classes them^lvee, a very large 
number of ’’untonobableB” residing in cities and 
provinciai towns are evincing an awakening as to 
their degraded position, the general mass of the 
submerged millions in the country is still born and 
bred up under the shades of ttiis titanic slavery 
without any ny of Belf-cemsdons freedom; and 
even the Titans of the ’i^tonchsbles” in general do 
not still betray a pang of effective conscience so 
as to create a hope in os that "by elevating the 
depressed we are but elevating ourselves.” 



.Hhe Frayerfal Spirit 

Ihe note of lofty idealism and spiritual 
fervour, so oharaoteristic of the man, 
1 b dearly sounded in a short utterance 
of &andbiji*-a message to his Indian 
flowers—which Message of the East for 
July reproduces. Says Mahatmaji : 

One word that I would like to leave with you 
doubly afflicted people of this afflicted land, is 
that you will lose yourselves., in the ocean of the 
submerged humanity about yon. Because it is 
submerged, the problem iS simple. The way is 
Btrught, even though it is narrow, and you must 
treat it in the right and prayerful spirit. We 
have been praying here for three days- Prayer 
brings a peace, a straigth and a consolation that 
nottung elBe can give. But it must be offered from 
the heart When it is not offered from the h«trt, 
it is like the baiting of a drum, or just the vocal 
effect of the throat sounds. When it is offered 
from the heart, it has the power to melt moun¬ 
tains of misery. Those who want are welcome to 
try its power. 

As food is necessary for the body, prayer is 
necessary for the soul. A man may be able to 
do without food for a number of days, but 
believing in God, man cannot, should not live a 
mommit without prayer, You will say that we 
see lots of people living without prayer. I dare 
say they da but it is the existence of the brute 
which, for man, is worse than death. I have not 
the shadow of a doubt that the strife and quarrels 
with which our atmosphere is so full to-day, are 
due to the absence of the spirit of true paper. 
You will demur to the statement, I know, and 
contend that millions of Hindus, Mnssnlmans and 
Christians do offer their prayers. It is because I 
had thought you would raise this objection that 
I used the words "true prayer.” The fact is, we 
have been offering our prayers with the lips but 
hardly ever with our hearts, and it is to escape, 
if possible the hypocrisy of the lip prayer that 
we in the Ashram repeat every evening the last 
vases of the second chapter of the Bhagavad 
Gita. The conditions of the “Equable in Spirit” 
that is described in those verses if we contemplate 
them daily, is bound slowly to turn our hearts 
toauuds God. If yon students would base your 
education on the true foundation of a pure 
ohiiaoter and pure heart there is nothing so 
helpful as to offa your prayas evay day truly 
and reUgiondy. 


Finding Truth in All Creed i 

Literary Digest (Jane 30) thus 
introduces a writer on the above sabject : 

All troth is not confined to one sect, or even 
to one religion, says a modern who has been in 
search of it in Slethodist conferences, Confucianist 
temples. New Thought centres, Hindu monasteries. 
Buddhist colleges, and High Church retreats, and' 
found particles of truth in all. but not all of it in 
any of the creeds. Strangely enough, he finds 
surprizing similarity amog the great prophets of 
religion and dispensers of truth. It is in the orga¬ 
nizations of the followers that differences appear 
and divisions are created. The conclusion of the 
matter to him is that God resides in man, and 
that we can achieve anything we like by sinking 
our differences and uniting our efforts for the 
common spiritual welfare. Writing under the 
initials “S. T.,” this modern tells us in The Century 
Magazine that the great Ming of organized 
religion—of every religious organization be knows 
anything about, in fact—is its persistent claim to 
exclusive possession of a final truth. “A group of 
men,” he says, “set up a part of the truth and< 
call it the whola And because it is not the 
whole—because there was auother great soul or 
another great law—another group rises and sets 
up another part And so on—sects, denominations, 
divisions, and subdivisions ; part avainst part, all 
loudly proclaiming unity and love to a world that 
they have kept in an uproar down the ceuturies, 
with their owu ouarrels, persecutions, and dissen¬ 
sions.” We shall never achieve love and unity 
in “hot and noisy competition,” he says. To the 
men and women of to-day “the superior, condes¬ 
cending, and stubbornly ignorant point of view of 
most religions organi.’iliouN toward everybody and- 
everything uiiisiil.> ih.4i> own particular creed, is 
9 point of view intellectually and spiritually 
impossibla” 

Non-reoognition of this simple truth has 
perhaps cost some creeds the loss of their 
bold on many tiiiDking and eolighteueA 
minds. 


The Voice of the laaudiblh 

The same joaroal for July 7 reprodaoes- 
an arUole in ihe Spectator on the seieutiSa c 
discoveries of Sir J. 0. Bose regarding: 
plant life with the following prefatorjr 
remarks : 
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The latest pablic Demonstration of the smisitivit? 
of plants. KiTen in London br Sir Jaiiadis Bose 
Hindo idant'PbyBiolQBlBt, are described in ihe 
Spectator (London) By F. Yeata-Brovn undei 
the above title. Mr. Yeats-Brotrn does not aerree 
with the eminent American botanist who calls 
the Bose experiments noBcientific. He sees in 
them a proof of the unity of living forces throngh- 
out carbon amd believes that they, “have intelleo- 
tnal and phiiosophical, as well as purely medical, 
ccmseciaencBs of the greatest importance.” 


Br. Patd Dahlke 

.Bi. Paul Dabike, the founder of the 
‘Buddhist House’ in Berlin and an eminent 
writer on Buddhist subjects, passed away 
sometime ago, and Mr. S. F. Me Kechoie 
gives a brief sketch of his life in The 
British Buddhist. 

Dr. Dahlke died of heart-failure at the “ Buddhist 
House” at Frohnau, near Berlin, on the 29th of 
February last As he considered that to die is one 
of the least important of a man’s actions, he left 
instructions that the fact of his death was to be 
withheld from publicity for as long as possible ; 
hence the lateness of the present notice. 

He bad suffered from a weak heart for many 
years, and had previously had attacks of heart 
weakness which almost terminated bis life so that 
when the final attack came it was no surprise to 
himself or to those about him. 

He was one of the most eminent writers on 
Buddhist subjects in Europe, for which he was pre¬ 
eminently gifted by his keen, searching intellect, 
and his command of a style of great lucidity, the 
outcome of lucid thinking. He also had visited the 
East through many winters, studying Buddhism at 
first hand from the lips of native pandits in Ceylon 
and also in Burma, during two visits there. On 
these visits he acquired a knowlege of the language 
of Buddhism, Pali, and of this made good use in 
the issue of several volumes of Pali translation in 
bis native language. German. The titles of the 
^ks he issued on Buddhism, during his life, were 
(we give their titles in English); "Buddhist 
Easays,” “Buddhism and Science." “Buddhism as 
Religion and Morality,” and “ Buddhim : place 

in ^ mental life of mankind.” He wrote three 
slighter hooks of Buddhist interest called resuect- 
ivmy : “Buddhist Stories.” “From the Buddha’s 
Realm” aid “The Book of Genius." He also wrote 
a little book of “English Sketches.” the outcome of 
his many visits to England. lu addition, his 
literary aorivity found expression in the publicarion 
of a little Buddhist magazine which he called "Now 
Buddhism,” which* bad a very bard struggle to 
exist during the war. But aftm' the war, when he 
had more financial means,\he issued a much better 
wd larger magazine at irregular intervals called 
The Scrap-Collection,” the cemtents of both these 
magazines being entirely written by himself. They 
exp^ded his own idea of what Buddhism means 
lo Europe and European thoui^t. and were 
yxtramely interesting as the revelation of a profound 
intellect woAing upon the material supplied it by 
one of the oldest and most rational religions in 
the world. I 
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As he went on thinking upon .'Buddhism he 
finally came to the decision that it wah not enough 
to introduce it, as he had endehtoured.to do. 
into the mere thought of Europe; he fmt that 
some attempt ought to be made to embody it m 
Europe’s life, Acoordinjiiy. as soon as his means 
permitted it, after the war be prooured a plot 
of land on the outskirts of a Garden Qity about 
thirteen miles outside of BerUn (but inolndert in 
Greater Berlin) and there bmtt himself a house 
which he called the “Bnddniat House,” where he 
lived with two of his sisters as housekeepers, and 
in the grounds he had built a number of erections 
meant to serve as places to whiiA those who 
wished might retire and live in soli^e for the 

g ractice of thought and meditatioa Here, to his 
louse, he welcomed any one who oared to come 
whether Buddhist or not who were willing to 
observe the rules of the house, oelihacy, vege¬ 
tarianism, no music no news-paper. reading, no 
frivolous talk, and as much as possibe, sueuoe. 
Meanwhile he earned the means of supporting the 
House by the diligent practice of bis profession, 
no longer, as before the war, ever ^vjng it for 
travel in the east Indeed, forwards the end, 
his heart-weakness forbade his ever leaving the 
house, or even going up or down stairs except 
in the most painfully slow manner. Yet he still 
worked on, ^riving addresses at tee Temple in the 
grounds of his house, on Buddhist subjects once 
a month to crowded audiences: editing and 
writing bis magazine, ami giving lectures cm 
medical and Buddhist subjects; and finally in 
writing of a medical work in whidi he sought to 
bring medicine also within the purview of Dhamma 
lirinciplcs. 

Be Kind to Animals Week 

The Young East (June) supplies ns 
with an instructive bit of information : 

Thanks to the tireless efforts put forth by the 
Nihon Jindo Kai or Japan Humane S^iety, 
the citizens of Tokyo were given an object lesson 
in right treatment of animals daring the last week 
of May. During the week which was called ■ "Be 
Kind to Animals Week,” every conceivable measure 
was taken by the members and friends of the 
association to show to the general public that to 
treat animals with more kindness was not only 
right but profitable. The most spectacular was 
a parade of 200 carthorses through some of the 
principal streets. It was the first of the kind to 
be held in this country and attracted great 
attention of the pablic to the condition of work¬ 
horses. Prizes were given to exemplary drivers 
who were found to have treated their horses with 
kindness. 

Cannot our Indian S.P.C.A.8. organise 
something like this ? 


Woman and Saoril^e 

The same jonrual fot July puts forth a 
plea for the removal of the religious barriers 
whioh operate against woman within the! 
Baddhistio world. Writes the Jonrnal : * 
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It is sstooisbioe that in &lg age of modem 
girls there are still moi and many at that who 
BtUl cling to the prejndioe that women are on- 
olean creatures and must therefore be rigidly es- 
clnded ,fro]n grom^s oonsidejred “sacrra” iron 
«Mly times, Mr. Koya, for instance, had been 
closed to women for caituri« until some years 
■ago. We had thought there no longer existed any 
such place in Japan, but we now find that we 
were mistaken- According to a press report, a 
dispute is now going on between the priests of 
a m<ma8tery on Mr. Omine in Nara Prefecture 
and about 10,000 devotees as to whether the moun* 
tain, hitherto closed to women, should bo ooMed 
to them or noi It appears that the Rev. Shinko 
Eatsuma. bead priest of the Ryusenji, one of the 
adjunct temples to the main temple on the moun¬ 
tain, has made a plan of admitting women to the 
main temple and has already secured the consent 
of the controlling board of Oodai branch in Kyoto 
which partly controls the tamplee on Mt. Omine, 
Iiearning of it, the leading adherents in Osaka and 
elsewhere, known as Sango-gumi. who exercise 
powerful influence among the groups of adherents 
who make it their perennial practice, to climb the 
mountain becanse of their devotion to Buddhism, 
have started agitation in opposition to the above 
said plan, on the ground that it is sacrilegious to 
allow women to visit the “sacred” precincts- We 
would suggest to the priests of Mt. Omine, with 
whom we are in thorough sympathy, to circulate 
among their opponents a translation of Dr. 
Kimuia’s treatise entitled “Women in Buddha’s 
Eye,” which we published in this magazine some 
months ago. It will disillusion those bigoted men 
and open their eyes to the fact that Buddha never 
regarded women as “uncleau.” 


Political Ideas and Actions 
Mr. Crane Brinton writing about the 
‘Political Ideas of the Jacobin Clubs’ in 
Political Science Quarterly concludes with 
these observations : 

Ideas Ido not make desires f any more than 
desires make ideas. The two are merged organi¬ 
cally and not lucchanically in human life. There¬ 
fore, no arguments shrouded in metaphors which 
make inarticulate desires the driving force in 
politics can hold. Steam certainly makes a steam 
engine go : but at present we can only say of 
human beings .that life makes them go. This con¬ 
ception of life is not purely mystical, and much 
of it 18 subject to iogica) analysis. But when such 
analysis denies itself, and seeks to separate thought 
from any manifestation of human life, as when it 
declares^ that political ideas are results but not 
causes, it must assume the burden of a completely 
mechanist philosophy. And mechanism, with its 
too simple doctrine of causation, shows signs of 
failing even the physicist. 

Rousseau’s philosophy obviously was part of the 
lives of the men who made the French Revolution. 
No oM osn glance at conteroporarf records and 
doubt that. And that is enough. The question as 
to whether they would have acted differently 
had Rousseau never existed is at bottom an idle 
one,' since again it assumes that political action is 


mechanical, and that a force, onoe weighed, can be 
subtracted from the whole. The eighteenth cen¬ 
tury itself may be allowed to have the final word 
in this matter. For as to the Rousseau of the 
Revolution, «’i7 n’existait pas, U faudrtM fmcen- 
ter. 


Spencer and Syntheic Philosophy 

Mr. Alexander Goldonweiser assigns in 
Evolution to Herbert Spencer the following 
role which be so fittingly played ; 

In a sense Herbert Spencer rather than Darwin 
should be regarded as the fether of Evolution- 
Under the sweep of bis integrating intellect, the 
hypothesis of evolutionary dfevelopment reached a 
comprehensiveness and a logical rigor which no 
one else either before or after Spencer was able 
to transcend or equal. 

Alter a brief narration of his early life 
writer proceeds ; 

Having a rather delicate constitution and being 
a poor reader, Spencer hardly could have achieved 
what he did, if not for the stimulation he derived 
from the counsel and criticism of such - figures 
as John Tyndall, the physicist. John Stuart Mill, 
Huxley, Hooker, George Eliot, and Lewis. The 
direct inspiration for his evolutionary theory, 
Spencer derived from Von Baer’s work on 
embryology. Charles Lyell’s contributions to 
geology, and Maithus’s “Essay on Population,” 
which bad inspired so many other notable 
achievements. Darwin influenced Spencer only 
directly as the “Principles of Biology” had 
appeared Spencer at onoe accepted the theory of 
natural selection as a striking formulation of the 
mechanism of biological evolution, and made it 
his own by incorporating it in the second edition 
of the “Biology.” 

But for Spencer the world was a unity: 
evolution, if true in biology, had to apply to the 
entire cosmos. Thus we find that in his “First 
Principles,” Spencer enunciated evolution as a 
universal process manifesting itself in the 
phenomena of inanimate matter, life, mind and 
society. This determined the scope of the 
synthetic philosophy which comprised the 
"principles” of Biology, Psychology, Sociology, 
and Ethics. Unfortunately, the two volumes 
which were to deal with cosmology and geology 
remained nnwritten. so that Spencer’s ideas in 
these two domains must be gleaned from the 
schematic treatment in the "First Principles.” 

Spencer’s “Biology” contains two important 
principles; Individnation varies inversely with 
propagation, or the more an' organism does for 
the race, the less is it able to do for itself; and 
2. Acquired characters are inherited, meaning by 
this that physical or psychic traits acquired by 
an individual in the course of his life are trana- 
missable of the offspring. 


Areoplanes help Archaeology 
In the ThelosopMeal Path an observer in 
the ‘arobaeologioal field’ thus finds areoplanes, 
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the latest triumph of moderu ln?eation to 
be a handmaid of archaeology, oonoerned 
with the early triumphs of ancient skill. 

How stranae it would have (seemed a few years 
ago to be told that in no long time flying-machines 
would prove of great service in archaeological 
discovery ! And yet this has come to pass. An 
aerial photograph of an important hill seven miles 
north of Jerusalem in Palestine was found to show 
a depressioh hardly noticeable from the ground. 
Excavation was started and an ancient temple 
with the remains of five different towns, one above 
the other, were found. The temple was built about 
900 B. C., but the oldest town was at least five 
thousand years o^, iperhaps from the Canaanite 
period. 

In England slight differences in color of the 
grass, invisible from the ground but quite clear 
from the air, have enabled archaeologists to distin¬ 
guish traces of early sgricnltural systems which 
are found to be quite different from the later 
Roman and Saxon field-arrangements, and which 
are now being studied with great care. 


U. S. Vital Statistics for 1927 

According to Sir George Newman, the 
Chief Medical Officer of the British Island, 
‘an amazing transformation in the public 
health of England’ has been effected in 
recent years. The U. 8. Census Bureau 
report on the vital statistics of the States 
in 1927, as indicated by the following from 
The New Republic (July 11), is no less 
amazing : 

The infant death rate has been still further 
reduced; whereas, ten years ago, a death rate 
of 100 per 1,000 live births per annum was not 
uncommon in the thirty-three states which 
comprise the registration area, the average for 
1927 was only 64. 8. This is an amazingly good 
record; even New Zealand, which leads the 
world in this respect, did not pass this figure 
until just before the Great War. and the American 
problem is greatly complicated by the presence 
of the Negro and the Mexican and other immi¬ 
grants. Oregon, for example, with a large native 
white population, has a death rate of only 
47‘5 which is not far behind the New Zealand 
record, while Arizona, with a huge recent Mexican 
influx, has a rate of 125. 8. The death rate for 
the population as a whole continues to decline 
though at a slow pace which suggests that it 
may soon become stationary; it was 11. 4 in 
1927. The birth rate hw also declined, from 20'6 
m 1926 to 20.4. This net increase of nine per 
annum per thousands is still one of the largest 
in the western world, and is Hkely to diminish, 
as it 18 doing in almost every European country. 

The Indian Vital Statistios have a different 
Tale to narrate, as we know. 
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Age Limit for Worktrs 

Hr. James J. Davis, D. S. Ssoretary of 
Labour, protests under oaptioa “Old Age" 
at fifty reprinted in Monihlg Labour 
Review (June) against ‘arbitrary age limit* 
that obtains’ Mr. Davies says in ^ect : 

Thepraetioe of telling an ctrbilrairy age NmH for 
emphymeniia anti-sosial and unsonad, aooordinK. 
to an article by the Secretary of Labor. Some 
plants class a worker as old at 60 years of age, 
and in some the age limit is even lower than 50: 
In occupations nMii'rtog yoiithfiil Strength there may 
have been some lusiiH iaiion for this praefioe in 
former years. Now, with industry higaty mecha¬ 
nised, skill and experience are more Tuoabte in a 
worker than brute strength. Oa the whole, e 
machine operator is probably better at 60 thai, 
at 20 (p. 1). 


Shop Closing Legislation in Europe 

International Labour Review (July) 
discusses the above subject, and says on 
the regulation of opening sad closing 
hours : 

Thk Regulawos of Opesihg and Closiso Houas 

To prevent confusion, a distinciion must be 
made between three very different things ; “the 
hours between which shops may be open” ; “the 
length of time shops may be open”, sad “the 
hours of work of the employee”. To bring out 
this distinction, the case of Poland may be oit^ 
where the hours between which shops may be 
open cover a period of 16 hours, but a shop may 
not stay open more than 10 hours, and employees 
may not work more than 8 hours. 

Most laws state both the hour of opening and 
the hour of closing. In Great Britain, the Iri^ 
Free State. Rumania, and certain Swiss cantons, 
however, the legal r^triction applies only to the 
closing hour. 

In several cases it has been fonnd necessary to 
insert certain special regulations in (he Act 
itself. 

In this way the hours between which shops 
working under normal conditions, or the large 
majority, may keep open have been reduoed to 
the narrowest possible limits, except for certain 
classes of establishment with very speotel Wmking 
conditions. With the same intention some laws— 
for instance, those of Basle Town and Ozeohoslo- 
vakia—allow the administrative authorities, aitew 
oommnnal or provlncid, in particular oases to 
authorise permanently the opening or closing of 
shops at pteer hours, better suited to the needs 
of the local population. 


Our Day of Independence’ 

Unity (July 2) of Ohicago ‘proposes to 
odebrate’ the Fourth of July—the day (d 
American independence—“by levelling a. 
few questions at the American President, 
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%e he Presideot Coolidfre, !ti absentia, or the 
prospective Presideat Smith, Thomas or 
foster.” ‘A qni* for the President’ is this: 

Ona Dat op IiroEPENnEascE 

This editor-dtisen propose to celebrate the day 
by levdisff a |w* qnestions at the President be he 
^eudeat Opondse, in absentia, or the prospective 
Prement Hoover, Smith. Thomas or Foster. 

Do yoa believe in onr Declaration of Inde- 
pentoiee? Do von "hold these troths to be self- 
evident that all men are created equal, that they 
iw endowed by their Creator with certain nnalien- 
Wte Bights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
apd the pnrsnit of Happiness." Also, Governments 
derive “their inst powers from the consent of the 
(wemed.” There are other things to be men¬ 
tioned—and quite important too—But these are 
enough to believe for one day. 

You are asked to oast your eyes across the 
PapiBc Md, note what America and 'Britain are 
doing in China where people, whom the Creator 
made onr equal,” are struggling for independence 
as we struggled for independence in 1776 ? Do 
yon believe onr Declaration to the world—made 
at tlud: time? Have yon not some way of commn- 
nirating to the Chinese that we Americans are 
with them?* 


the moving power of o«tory> yet ■ has the 
BdvantwB of enormonsly increasing the numbw 
m people to whom the thoughts it sets down can 
be conveyed. 

In any case ttus new instrument la men's 
hands came to be enormonsly revermiced, 
and we have that reverence reflected to¬ 
day m the value set upon the written 

word by the general mass of the people. To 

enOTmons numbers of people what is .printed and 

g iblished is looked upon as indisputsble fact 
ow often,have we experience this in our daily 
oontects with our fellow brings ? "Here it is in 
btek and white,” they say in regard to some 
smtement or fact in dispute, and that, as far as 
they are opnoerne, seems to settle the aitgument 
It IS this, perhaps, more than anything else 
that, gives the .pen its power. Of course, in 
wnting just as in talking, eloquenoe connts a 
great deal., but the fundamental fcot that writing 
18 something set down in a permanent form seems 
to give it a tremendous advantage over mere 
triking, and to make of the pen a weapon in the 
eternri conflict of man agamst man that is far 
superior to the sword. Ckd%t msis ocUamo. 


The Embargo on Thought 


Nationalism at Geneva 

The Inquirer makes the following 
observation on this sabjeot, which we, as 
onr readers know perceived sometime ago : 

Nahohaliem at Gekkva 

It is deeply distnrbing to hear, on the authority 
of a correspondent of The Manchester Guardian, 
that appointments to the highest offices in the 
League of Natfons Secretariat are being made not 
from raoDg men of international outiook and 
sepotatioD, as was at first the case, but from 
among prafessional diplomats in the service of 
the Great Powers, on whose Governments they 
are dependent for ttieir foture careers. Not only 
Italy (whom we know oO but other Powers, it is 
asserted, are nsing their countrymen as their 
agents, a practice which must undermine mutual 
confidence and co-operation within the Secretariat. 
We hope the Assembly will fake cognisance of 
these onticisms. 


The Power of the Pen 

Writing on the above subject in The 
China Journal (July) Arthur De C. Sowerby 
compares the power of the pen with the 
power of the lungs : 

We know how mncb value has always been 
set (» oratory, the power to express snstained 
thotN^t to rioqnent language to a gronp of fellow 
beings, Writiiig. while it loses a certain amount of 

* Do yon know that Sonyat Sen was a disdple 
of Abr*4am Ltoolon ? 


Japan sees ‘red,’ and is lannohing 
measures to stifle some‘thought’ in middle and 
^her schools. This has led the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle (Jnly 19) fo enter a spirit¬ 
ed protest against ‘the embargo on thought’: 

Reaction has made great strides in Japan during 
the past couple of years. First there was a cam¬ 
paign against ‘thought” in middle and higher 
sehMls. Numerous prosecutions were made of 
high school. boys, and their associations for the 
study of social qurations were suppressed throngh- 
ont the oounto. But it was definitely stated teat 
BO far as the universities were concerned the 
Btodeata mignt study whatever they pleased 
This still left some liberty of thought, and it was 
obvious that the .way to ensure university students 
takmg a lively mterast m the nnderired snbjeete 
yas tx) put au ^ 6 iubftrK 0 os all acouauituca with 
them until nmveraity days. Perhaps this rifeot 
jas soon felt for It was not long before a 
determined weeding out of progressive professors 
took place. . There were some protests among the 
more Wwral of their oolleagueB at teis weeding 
ont but the protests were not snstained and 
afterw^B died away altogether. And at the 
present tmie we find extraordinari' aotiOos hniug 
takM for the suppression of freedom of thonriht 
without any protests whatever being nusefl The 
proceedings of reactionaries are seldom surprising 
they are always true to tope and are but I 
repeihtion. of history; but tee silence of libwiS 
tfamkOT 18 a much more serious matter. Does it 
mwm that th^ has b^n a genend conversion 
men .wish my longer for 
thought to Mve free expresmem exoept within suck 
namw Hrfteas the offlrisl worid teaks dMinble? 
if ttere had b^ any such 'converakm there 
would te no ne^ to drive wofesaora from te^ 
posts wheoever teey showed sijnw of Independent 
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thmMDg,*imd there woald be no need of maldnn 
snob draatio reealationB as to toe qatdiflaations of 
atodents for entiy to a anivemw. The ailence 
can oeitidnlsr not be iaterpreted as an indication 
of the nnanimoos assent of all think^n to the 
action recently taken, for that action would then 
have no motive- On the contrary, the measures 
taken for snppreaaion imply that there is a great 
deal of thought which wonld be expressed if only 
there were any liberty of speech. 


War Lies 

The same journal for June 21st observes 
in referring to Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s book : 

We laugh at bumpkins for their willingness to 
believe every wild tale they hear, but experiences 
during the war show that we have nothing to 
laugh at Mr. Arthur Ponsonbv has collected details 
abont ail the horrors with which the papers used 
to regale us daring that period of frightfulness 
{Falsehood in Wartime. By Arthur Ponsonby, 
M. P. London : Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Museum 
St. 28. 6d.) Here are the Belgian babies without 
hands, the German corpse factory, the Lusitania 
medal, the Louvain Altar-piece, all the stories 
which sustained the angry passions throngh those 
five terrible years. Of course, the campaign of 
falsehood was not conducted by tlie British 
Government atone. All the Governments were 
equally busy in running their lie factories. In 
Germany the favourite atrocity story seems to 
have been the gouging out of the eyes of wounded 
soldiers. It was denied again and again bnt was 
always revived, “a whole bucketful of soldiers’ 
eyes” being one report. One curious point about 
the atrocities is that when it was proved that 
they did not happen at the place first stated they 
always lumped somewhere else. Also the same 
stories, discrMited in one country were repeated 
in another. The United States proved a great 
field for such prooaganda, which was encouraged 
by the British Secret Service. The most gross 
and palpable falsehoods were accepted with as¬ 
tonishing credulity, and Psrsbing himself had to 
deny them when they became too outrageous. In 
such cases the denials were not believed, however, 
and probably to-day there are people who still 
cling to these fables which insulted our intelligence 
during the war years. Mr. Ponsonby has dug 
them all up, stories, denials and all, and ipreserved 
them in a handy iform for future reference. But 
when the next war comes we shall not refer to 
them but go on believing all we hear just the 
same. 


Christian Missions on Economic 
World Problem 

In the two weeks from March 28, April 
8. The International Missionary Conncil that 
assembled at Jerusalem "faced frankly the 
• qaesMon of the place of missionary enters 
prise in the post war world” and decided 
to fonn a Bnreau of Social and Economic 
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^search Information. In Ctm-ent History 
{AngosiljL Mr. Samael Gay Iiiman indicates 
Its new world policy,' whioh Aows dearly 
its recognition of the part phiyed by econo¬ 
mic problems : 

The report of tire Gommiesion on BKmotmo 
Oonditions pointed out some of the mme ont- 
standisg eoonomic venturas imdertakes by so- 
cdled advanced countries.” which send eouKunio 
agents to so-called “backward peopleawho an 
asked to snbmit to those poantnn’ eooaonw 
dominance, on &e one hand, while on the otiber hand, 
they are asked to leosrve the spnitud ministry of 
the missionaries. The report aara in part 

Experience shows that amois the meet jnoli&c 
causes of friction among, nanmA has bemt the 
rivalry of competing imperiattsms to secure 
preferential access to souroM of laW. nurteriata, 
markets and oppoAunities of investmffi^ in the still 
undeveloped regions of the. worli. liis.ef vitd 
importance to the future d cayiliaatlon tfaat.titis 
rivalry, rninous alike to the nations wgaged in it 
and to the indigenons jropatstimis. dioaid be 
bronght under control. Sne^ contra can be 
established only by the action of. an , international 
authority, which can do impartial justioe .to the 
claims of all nations. The International Misamnary 
Council looks forward, therefore, to sii^ wa 
extension of the activities of the Leagne of .Nations 
and of the International Labor Organization «» 
other similar movements as mi^ rault in the 
creation of an international code , definim the 
mutual- relations between the various Powers 
interested in colonial expansion, and the indigenons 
popnlation affected by it It regards the eomomic 
functions of the Leagne m relation to sneh matters 
as loans, concessions, labor and tariff pdicy and 
communication as among the most important 
branches of its work, and desires to see them 
extended as widely and as rapidly as possible. 


Democracy in China : Is it a PAilartt f 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, C. I. !„ L S. 0» Late 
Advisor on Chinese Affairs and Asaiidant 
Secretary to the Government of Batma, 
takes a survey of the situation and problems 
of China in Asiatic Review and bOnolndes. 

Upon' the evidence adduced and commaBted 
upon above, I pass my final jndgmeat tiiat 
“Democracy in China cannot yet be pnmoauoed 
a Mare, but that, under happier anspioM it may 
thrive and prosper and be oondnoive to me hapid- 
nesB and oontejitment of the Chinese people, so 
that China may take her proper and rightfol 

E laoe in the Comite of Nations at no distant date,” 
1 my jndgment, I use advisedly the expression 
“under happier auspioee,” beoanse China, under 
her present oironmstanoes, oannot move hand or 
foot without the assistance and guidance of the 
“Big Five Powers"—namely, the United States, 
Great Britain, Franoe, Italy and Japan—who. by sign* 
ing the Treaty of Yenaulee in 1918, secured Uie 
peace and prosperity of Europe, and indirectly of 
me world in geneml. If that peace is reqnired to 
be ocmflrmed. s^dified, and perpetuated, it behoves 
tile same “Big Five” to come to the rescue of 
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China. Above all the United States, which has 
as overflowing Exohoanet, ana wMoh is noted 
ipt her Oenerositv, PhuahtarODyv and Aitmism va 
Wtawgating Cnltore and Medical Sdenoe for 
aUeviatina hnman 8n5BriBg,Bhonld take a prominent 
Mrt in this hnmamtadan campaign in China. 

Mr. Paai ^nshard in speoolating on 
The Fntnre of China' in ITie Worla To¬ 
morrow finds that the remedy for the 

T^ow Few lies with the West itself. 

Sayeho:** 


When China has completed the present process 
td oniflcation and militarization there is only one 
thing which can prevent her from joining an 
Anatio bloc against the West that is a rebirth 
df sooial-democratio anti-imperialism in the United 
ISatos and Europe. At present we in the West 
ase not fit to associate on terms of confidence and 
goodwill with an honest Chinese government We 
^ win tile parmanent friendsnip of the new 
Onina only if we force our State Department to 
tnoak off the present military and diplomatic 
allianoe with Japan and Croat Britain in China. 
In &e long nm that means the repndiation of the 
ancient pouoy of protecting private dollars abroad 
with Amerioan human bemgs in uniform. That 
policy has already ceased to pay in China. A 
militeiized and unified China will make it doubly 
unprofitable. 


varions comments of the western writers on 
Persia’s abolition of tiie old nneqnid advan¬ 
tages gained over her by foreigners.—Bio 
significance of the step for Asia Is apparent 

Two Severe Limitations, so we are told, have 
beset Persia’s sovereignty until within the past 
few days. The "for years nominally independent 
she “had to allow foreigners within her borders 
to be tried by tii^r own consular oqurte.” and 
she was not mistress of her own customs tariff.” 
Both limitations are now at an end, and an English 
writer. H. Wilson Harris, feds that this may be 
‘‘a matter of much oonsequenoe.” for “Persia “is 
far from being a negligible oountry.” tho "all our 
tendency is to underrate her immrtaoce. except, 
of course in the matter of oil” and in that of her 
veto, now withdrawn, on British air service across 
her territow, which lies on the route between 
Egypt and India. 

in the London Westminster Gazette, Mr. Harris 
defends his belief in Persia’s importance by ex¬ 
plaining. “To begin with, Persia is one of the only 
five independent States in Asia, a continent which 
apart from .lapan and China, Persia. Afghanistan 
and Siam, consists entirely of dependencies. 
Consequently. Persia can claim with some jnstioe 
to be regarded as one of the few mouthpieces 
of Asia at Geneva and elsewhere.” 

India has also a voice at the Geneva 


Persia —Free At Last 

So thinks the Literary Digest {Jaly 2i) 
in reprodnoing nnder the above heading the 


Hall—but she only echoes ‘her master’s voice,’ 
and it is often keyed to a note quite anta¬ 
gonistic to that which the interest of Asia 
(or even of India) demands. 


A’LABOUR VIEW OF SWARAJ IN INDIA 


Bt ASHOKE chatteejee 


ftOMB days ago we read the following 
news in the daily press. 

London, Aog. 19. 

Beviewing Mr. Lajpat Rai’s reply to “Mother 
India,” Mr. Tom Johnston, Labour M. P. for 
Dundee, who recently toured India, ridicules the 
idea that Swaraj is the sole or’ sovereign cure 
for ignorance and poverty. 

“America” he declared, “has Swaraj but the 
lynching of negroes continues ; Britain has Swaraj 
bat masses of the people bHiI live in ignoranoe 
and poverty. Let not Mr. Lajpat Rai delude 
himself that when the Indian army is officered 
by the soua of zeminders and babns and a Raja 
«• a Pandit sleeps in the Viceroy’s bed ignorance 
and poverty will flap tbtir wings and flee from 
Hjndastsn. That is a ddnsioa of politioal infants. 
The remedy for Indian pover^ is not Swaraj but 
Socaalism along with the abolition of usury, private 
landlordism and capitalism—Englishman.” 

It is very strange how during recent 
years leodtars of British Labour have develop¬ 
ed a stroni' antagonism to the Indian 
Independenee Movement. One reason for 
this is Ibat many Xiabour leaders have not 
the moral coori^ necessary for renouncing 


Labour’s Share of the Imperial Loot, which 
is naturally and largely involved in any 
sucoessfnl onlmination to the Swaraj agita¬ 
tion Another reason is that the views of 
the Indian Nationalists do not in all details 
agree with the views held by some Labour 
Extremistsi.e, those who advocate Communism, 
destruction of the Middle class or National¬ 
isation of all capital. 

Now, if wo could remove these two dis¬ 
cordant features from thb field of Indian 
Nationalist-Britlsh Labour entente, wo 
might arrive at some sort of a clear under¬ 
standing with British Labour. Unfortunately, 
we are not in a position to dislodge any 
imperialistic greed that might be larking 
in the secret places of the heart of British 
Labour. As to Labour extremism, we 
regret we do not see eye to eye with its 
advocates. In the language of Mr. ; Xom 
Johnston of Dandee, we may say that we 
do not think “Socialism is the sols or 
sovereign for ignorance and poverty. 
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Take equal distribution of #eal&, for bx> 
ample. By adopting Ibis method of disM* 
bntion of weidtb one oan assure to eaob 
member of the community an income equel 
to the Average per capita income of the 
community. But this method of distributing 
wealth does not by some magic increase the 
total national wealth and where poverty is 
due to the smallness of the annual national 
income, communism is hardly a cure for poverty. 
In India,if we had communism each member of 
the Indian nation will have an income varying 
according to the estimate of different autho¬ 
rities as follows. * 


Authority 

Date of 

Amount of 

estimate annual income 
Rs. as. p. 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

1870 

20 

0 

0 

Baring-Barbour 

1882 

27 

0 

0 

Digby 

1898-99 

18 

9 

0 

Digby 

1900 

17 

4 

0 

Lord Curzon 

1901 

30 

0 

0 

Findlay Shirras 

B. N. Sarma, (quoted) 

1911 

50 

0 

0 

in Connoil of State) 

1911 

86 

0 

0 

K. T. Shah 

1921-22 

46 

0 

0 


So that the knowledge that one’s extreme 
poverty is shared equally by all Indians, even 
if a palliative of suffering, will not remove 
the poverty itself. Also while it will not 
materially lessen the suffering of most Indians 
who are now used to a very low standard of 
living, it will drag millions into dire misery 
due to a lowering of their standard of living. 
.On the whole, it will create more solid misery 
than it will remove. Moreover, communism at 
this stage of our economic progress will 
intensively affect the accumulation of fresh 
capital on which the economic future of 
India depends to a very large extent. 

If one could look at communism through 
the halo that it has been provided with by 
British and othe^ economic-fetishists, one 
would perhaps have it at any cost; but 
looking at it, as we do, as merely a way 
of distributing .wealth to individuals, we 
might be excused if we challenged its suit¬ 
ability and efficacy. One oan consume 
wealth only as an individual. There oan be 
no such thing as communal consumption of 
wealth In the real seuee of the term. The coat 
that I put on covers my back and not a section 
«f that (nonexistent) Greater Back 2%e Back 
of ike CommunHy. I may have come by the 

• Shah and Shambata; Beafih and TaaxAk 
OipaeUy of India, p. 58., 
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coat in one way or another, Bi)|pagh some 
oapitalMih institution or through ieommunism; 
hut the tltal fact remains to me, Diat 
the coat covers my back add does so 
well :. . 

Similarly if we look at Sociiddsm, Stide 
Capitalism, or any other economic juju in 
the cold light of facts disaociided from 
religiose sentimentality, we easily retdike &at 
they are also economic methods and riot 
virtues having any absolute claim on our 
life and loyalty. Social capitel may be 
managed, worked, added to and gmurded 
either by individual sanction or by social 
sanction. Neither the one way ii<w the cteer 
is immune to abuse. The officers Ct a State 
Capitalistic institution could bo jhitt as waste¬ 
ful, shortsighted or stupid as ny Chatti, 
Marwari or Jew. It is not true that under 
social management capital will neoeSsaniy be 
always properly used} aooumulated and con¬ 
served, no more than it is true that omnpany 
management of railways Or factories is always 
inferior and less efficient compared to State 
management So that socialism in its^f ia 
DO guarantee of economic progress and pros¬ 
perity, as Mr. Tom Johnston would like us 
to believe. There is little difference between 
the mental attitude of Mr. Tom Johnston of 
Dundee and that of the clergyman from the 
same locality who thonght that it was the 
Holy Bible which alone could give India all 
that was good and neoessary for hw. 

Englishmen (including Scots and other 
Britishers) are by nature conventional and 
even Pure Reason runs the risk of being 
conventionalised in the band of an English¬ 
man, specially of the middle class. We have 
tried to go a little deep into Mr. Tom 
Johnston in connection with communism 
and socialism. Let us now do the same 
with Swaraj, Zemindars, Babus, Rajas and 
Pundits. 

One has no reason to think that Mr- Tom 
Johnston has not received the average 
school education given to every British Boy 
under the present rapitalistio government of 
great Britain. For does he not show all the 
prejudices that the average Brito bey im¬ 
bibes from his school boohs? Also his 
stunted logic ? There is Swaraj in America, 
still there is lypohing; ther^ore, the lynching 
must be either due to tee SwuaJ or be 
tots^ unrelated to it either positively or 
negatively! God must be on tee side of 
British Labour or how could toe Cause 
survive advocates with such giant intellect ? 
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Doas not Mr^ Johtt^ 
in slowly dissppoariiw from AineriM nnast 
Swsrsj, nreo u aaT«f old soms 
'ideoadoB ago ? Doesn’t lie rise know_ tba^ 
tiiongh lynching persisted in A-Uierion inspite 
ttf Swsrsj, a thousand other good thin^ 
name as a‘wsoR oi For example, the 
coming Swaraj 1® America saved that 
conailOT British exploitation, bullying 

and standstai-do-as-yonr-fathers-have-done- 

ism. As a result America to-day leads the 
world, inclnding Great Britain, pd she can 
boast of great achievements in practically 
every field of life. Mr. Tom Johnston also 
points out that England has Swaraj as vyell 
as poverty and ignorance. As everybody 
Knows that under English Swaraj poverty 
aud ignorance are fast disappearing from 
England, need cne quote figures to show 
how with the growth of democracy all sorts 
of btUb have progressively disappeared from 
that county ? In this oonneotion also 
Mr. Johnston has proved a failure as a clear 
thiaking realist. For, just as in his mind 
he has made gods out of Socialism, ^ate 
Capitaliam etc. he thinks that we Indian 
nationalists have similarly made a god out 
of Swaraj. For his information we may say 
that we have done nothing of the kind. 
We know that Swaraj, like Communism, 
Socialism and Labour leadership, may not 
function properly and beneficially of itself 
and ttat abuse of Swaraj may yield just as 
much evil as abuse of State Capitalism. A 
Soviet Parliament could be as stupm and 
tyrannical as, let ns say, the British Parlia¬ 
ment So that il Mr. Johnston has only 
attempted to tell ns that if we abused 
Swaraj we would suffer he has wasted his 
breath. But if he means to suggest that 
Swaraj properly used will yield no benefit 
to us, unless we instituted Communism along 
with it we regret w^e cannot agree with 
him. Swaraj is the first step, (the main 
B^ng, we might say) to every kind of 
Progress in India, (if w© wanted Comnnwism 
that also involves our having Swaraj first; 
for out present masters are a bit top fervent 
in Uieir anti-communism.) A stady of 
progressive legislation in India and how it 
has Iwen hampered in the name of non- 
interfeivnoe wiU easily prove the urgency 
of having Swaraj. A study of India s 
budgets and Oie proportions ofnon-eihaustive 
and exhauBtlv® expenditure will confirm 
one’s faith in Swaraj as a “Sovereign cure 
for India’s badcwsidness. « 


Mr. JohuBtoiL being a modam^. 
does not certainly believe in qw«on, 

determiniam and the 
pologioal superstitions that wfest Jfche 
of the Nordic Superionty 
does he then try to belit&e the 
of running the Indian Amy by 
of Zemindars and Babns”? Why does 
that a Raja or a Pandit wiU be 
(or not more pfficient) than an EngUsh Peer, 
Scotch banker or a Jewish stock-broker i 
There are no biological or anthropological rea¬ 
sons which would justify any bMief in the innate 
inferiority of the Zemindar, Babn, "Sl® 
Pandit as soldier or adminstrator. A 
which has produced some of the greatest 
soldiers and adminstrators in history cannot 
degenerate so far during a hundred ana 
fifty years of British domination as to be 
unable ever to make history repeat itself. 
A conquered nation can . surely rise 
when the impulse to riM comes feom 
within. England herself did not go down 
for ever after the conquests she had under¬ 
gone. Italy, Poland, Czecho-slovakia, Spam, 
Greece, etc., are other examples As ® 
matter of fact, whatever Mr. Johnston s 
view point may be, the British people them¬ 
selves do not think the Indians such incapable 
soldiers and administrators after all. uor, 
did they not generously allow many sons 
of Zamindars and Babus to fight them 
during the war ? Had the war lasted longw 
probably more Zamindars ®®bns wculd 
have got a chance to shed their blood for 
the British. As to administration, we 
believe many Rajas and Pundits acquit 
themselves fairly well as rulers everyday. 
Would we consider the Nizam, the Gaekwar. 
the Maharaja of Mysore and many other 
Rajas as worse than some viceroys i Ana 
would we consider Pandit Madan Mohun 
Malviya or Pandit Motilal Nehru or Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (now dead) as 
worse possibilities as viceroys compared w 
Mr. Tom Johnston who might be sent to 
rule at Simla by the next Labour Go wnment f 
Our view is that just as all Englishmen 
arc not good soldiers and administrators, mmilar- 
ly all Indians be they Zemindars, Babus, Raj as or 
Pandits, are not bad soldimfs and adminiswators. 
With proper seleoKon we could get the 
best men to fight cur battleB and manage 
our atate traits. Such sriection i» 
posriblo under a system in which 
is (mnnfad as the greatwt qaabficatten. It 
is jHiBsible only unde® SfAraj. 
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Om'arati, Hindi, Italian, Kaimrue, Malayalam, Mxrathij Nepali, Origa, Portt^uese, Pumm, 

Spanish, Tcmit, Tilugu and Urdu. Newspt^s, periodicals, school and eoUeoe tecei-hooks OM Wgf 
annotations, pamphlets and leafl^, reprints of magamne articles, addresses, ete„ teiu not be tsatiaed. 
receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries rslaUng thereio emswind. 
Ihe review of any book ts not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Aseameu 
Reviewer, the Bmdi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the language of the booke. No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices loill be published. — Editor, M. R] 


ENGLISH 

RiCHtxiEtJ : By Karl Fedem. Polish Translation 
hy B. Miall (&. Allen and Unwin), with 27 
illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

Amerioa has conquered England—we mean, not 
in finance alone. The American method of brass 
band advertising has been adopted by Messrs. 
George Alien and Unwin, an indisputably British 
firm. They have most thonjrhtfully prodded their 
dull-headea reviewer by telling him (and incident¬ 
ally the reader too), in the jacket of the book, 
that this work “is as interesting as ii novp). 
always readable and always ludd and intelligible.” 
A life of the man who worked the central power- 
dation of Europe for eighteen years and remould¬ 
ed the institutions of France—and of its imitators 
in orther monarchies of the aneien regime, too— 
nearest to his heart’s desire, if compressed as here 
into 230 clearly printed pages, must be an addi¬ 
tion to the railway library if it is to be read at 
all. And we admit that me publisher’s claim as 
to its clearness and ease of style is justified. 

Earl Fedem beiloogs to the new school of 
writers of Historioal bipffraphy without tears. He 
avoids the acidulated wit of Lytton Stracbey and 
the enatio originality of Ludwig. The book is 
no doubt thin and the serious reader will learn 
more about Richelieu and bis work from the 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. IV, while the 
result or the special research^ conducted in 
r ranee during the last half century cannot be 
expected in a small popular volnme like this. But 
It is quite good so to as it goes. 

We draw the reader’s special attention to Chapter 
AMthe administration). A review of Richelieu’s 
dimoulties and aohievementa gives student of 
Indian history much food for thought He asks 
#imwlf how did a minister without family oon- 
hections or a strong party behind him bat depen¬ 
dent upon tire oamoe of a half-witted king, and 
opposed by aa imperious and widted queen- 
mother, with Jaflous and turbulent nobles llUng 
the Court anda ntoat powwless popolatloh at the 


base of Society,—succeed in healing the internal 
troubles of France, crush both Huguenots and 
feudal barons, and make French diplomacy and 
arms triumph over those of Spaih which had so 
long dazzled the eyes of Europe ? The MMwer is 
not only Richelieu’s clear-sighted genius for 
perceiving what was possible with his available 
forces and the best method of atiiisiug these forces, 
but also the publio spirit of the vast middle class 
of France and of several of the nobles, which msda 
them put their country’s interests above every¬ 
thing else and do their duty, each m bis owo 
sphere, regardless of political rewards actual or 
prospective. If Richelieu’s system, failed it was 
because his successors had not prescience enough 
to inaugurate an advance even after the fouodatioa 
laid by him had consolidated. There is a time 
in the history of every nation when stagnatiou is 
no less a danger than any “leap in the dark” can 
be. 

Empire of the Great Moqol— !ZVai*»to*brt from 
the Latin of DeLaet : By Prof J. 8. Boyland, with 
IrUroductioh and Notes by Prof. S. N, Bansrjee 
iTaraporevala) Rs. 5-8, 

These two professors have been doing wgjy 
useful service to students of Indian histray W 
their Eoglish renderings of Latin writers ou &e 
Mughal empire like Father Monserate and Da 
LaeL The latter was a Dutohman who stayed at 
home as a Direoior of the Dutch E I. Oo. and 
compiled a Latin desoriptive account of the 
Mogual empire in 1631. Tite first part is 
really a gazetteer of Jahangir’s India. It is "a 
movement of painstaking industry and a store¬ 
house of varied information.” De Laet “assidu¬ 
ously pieces together facts dug out of a host of 
writings and closely reproduces them.” The 
second part is a chrODiole of the reigns of Ak^r 
and Jahangir originally written in Dntoh (by 
Pelsaert most probably) and tranelated into (Latin 
by De Laet . 

The orurinai souroee of tne information contain¬ 
ed in the two parts were Persian manusorlpta but 
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all tiieir proper pamee and in some oases the 
fiiKts also, have undergone a strange transforma- 
iion in being done into Dutch and from Dotoh 
into Latin, especially as the author of the publish¬ 
ed book was ignorant of Persian. Many names 
have been corrupted beyond recognition and it 
is a heart-breaking task to read the book—valuable 
as it otherwise is—inspite of all the notes.and 
corrections of Prof. Banerjee. The corrections, 
however, are anything but exhaustive. 

We suggest that when the book goes into a 
second ecunon it should be entirely rewritten, with" 
all the corrected proper names in modem Romaniz¬ 
ed transliteration and obvious errors of fact 
rectified in the body of the book, instead of in foot¬ 
notes as now. 

J. Sakkar. 


Gumpses : By T. L. Vaswani. Theosophical 
Publishing House, Madras, 1928. 

This booklet contains some inspiring thoughts 
in Professor Vaswani’s emotional style. One 
example will suffice.. 

“India was great in the day she was strong in 
the life of the Spirit 

“To-day India lies in the dust for Her children 
have changed the pearls of the Bishis for the 
glittering tinsel of a “civilization” whose gods are 
greed and bhoga. 

“Let this.be my word to the Nation’s youth: 
Be simple and strong as the PTame -strengthen it 
(the inner spirit) with Brahmaehana, with service 
of the poor and lowly, with the liipasya of truth 
and love. Out of strength will grow Greatness, and 
out of Greatness, Freedom.” 

The New Civn.isATion: Four lectures delivered 
at the Queen's Ball. London, in June 1937. By 
Annie Besant, D. L. Theosophical Publishing House. 
Madras. 1928. 

This neatly got-up little book contains four 
lectures delivered in a pleasant gossipy style in 
which the learned authoress talks of the more 
spacious days of universal brotherhood and the 
evolution of a higher humanity of which she sees 
signs in the new sub-race which is growing up in 
the “Happy Valley” of California. Incidentally, 
she manages to put in a word here and there for 
India, and she gives a definition of the science of 
yoga which will prove interesting. It is “the 
union of the human spirit with the divine Life, 
self-consciously atUuned. This is won by using the 
laws of the mind as we know them, just as a 
prdener desiring to produce fine flowers uses the 
laws of natural growth in the vagetable kingdom, 
eliminating those that are against his aim—we 
fin^ it is possible to develop this intuition ahead 
of our race, and so to attain the knowledge of the 
eternal verities before that knowledge is reached 
by the average evolution, which only works slowly 
by the many workings and antagonisms in Nature; 
whereas evolution can work more rapidly when 
the antagonisms are eliminated and the powers we 
desire to develop are given their full scope.” 

Pot. 


The IgOHT OF Chbist ; By John S. Hoyland, M. A: 
FuhUelied by the Swwihmore Press Ltd, London 
ijg, 64- Price 2s. 6d. {eloBi,) Is. 6'd (paper). 


This booklet contains the Swarthmore Lectures- 
for 1921. "The Lectureship has a two-fold purpose- 
first, to interoret farther to the members of the 
Society of Friends their message and mission ; 
and secondly, to bring before the public the 
spirit the aims and the fundamental principles of 
the Friends” (Preface.) 

The book has been written in a loving and 
liberal spirit The author has found many 
beautiful thoughts in Plato, Plotinus aqd the Gita. 
About the Gita the author writes:— 

‘‘There is much that we may learn from the 
great ethical message which rings through the 
Oita, that duty must be done for its own sake 
alone, without anxiety for results and the 
devotional message of the Oita is unquestionably 
one of the great spiritual assets of mankind, a 
message which is for all ages and for all races. 
Especially, as the Christian reads it, must be be 
filled with shame at the thought that his own 
love for Christ is so poor and thin when compared 
with the trust and love which this Hindu sainl, 
so many centuries ago. felt for God as he bad 
come to know Him” (p. 31). 

Our author’s Christianity is non-aggressive and 
spiritual. The book is worth reading. 

Mahes Cb. Ghosh 


The Code oe Ckiminai, PROcEomiE ; By Mr, A. C. 
Ohoae. SI. A. B. L, Advocate, High Court. Calcutta. 
Published by Messrs. N. M. Sayehwvdhury & Co, 
II, College Square, Calcutta. Price Bs. 3. 

We have now before us a new edition of A- C. 
Ghose’s Criminal Procedure Code. The book has 
been brought literally up-to-date (Feb. 1928) by 
incorporating in it all the recent statutory amend¬ 
ments which the somewhat prolific legislation of 
our times has effected in the Code, we congratu¬ 
late the author for having taken particular care 
in bringing into prominence the characteristic 
features of individual sections and in noting the 

S oints of various decisions under each of them. 

Lost redeeming feature of the book is that the 
sections have not been burdened with unnecessary 
load of cases which tendency is found in most of 
the modern cooks. The fact that the book has 
passed through two editions and a third edition 
has been called for is, we think, sufficient proof 
of its popularity and usefuln^s. We commend 
tbis useful publication to the legal public. 

G. M. S. 


BENGALI 

Sheebak-o-Cottiho Sdcsha.- By Srimaii Tushar- 
mala Devi, Published by Acharya and Sons, Model 
Library Dacca and Mymensingh. Price Be 1-8, 
1928. 

Our authoress’s treatment of the subject witii the 
help of illustrations has been mervellous. In tiiia 
book she has not only dealt with cutting of. 
different kinds of garments but she has given 
inatructions in a simple style, on darning and 
patching, herring bonning, button-holing, embroidery 
etc. The printing and get-up of the book leave 
nothing to be desired and we hope that it will 
command a wide drculation. 
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Biplaber Airtjw: By Sj. Benoy Krishna Sen.- 
Tarrni Sahitya Mandir. 19, Sree Qopal Mallik Lane. 
■Gakutla Be 1 

A translation of TolstoVa "What for” and "The 
Divine and the Haman.” These stories depict nicely 
tne picture how the oppressive Rnssian Government 
tortured the revolutionists. PrintinK and get-up 
excellent. 


BtDHAVA Bibaha; Translated h) S’. Benoy K, 
Sen Tarun Sahitya Mandir, 19. Sree Qopal Mallik 
Lane, 4th Edition. Price -2-6 pies. 


Translation of Mhhatma Gandhi’s writings on 
widow remarriage. 

P. C. S. 


MARATHI 

Pbataim adohen Yurdba; By Capt. O. V. Modak, 
Giralior Army. (1927.) Rs. B—8, tnith a, volume of 
plans. 

This work breaks new ground altogether so far 
as Indian history is concerned, and therefore 
requires careful consideration if it is to be the 
progenitor of a new class of books. It is tnie that 
the famous campaigns of Anglo-Indian history have 
tieen studied by competent British officers from 
Malleson down to the writers in the United Service 
of India. But this is the first time that 
in Indi-in battle of pre-European days has 
been described and critically commented upon by 
a writer trained in European military schools and 
experienced in the command of a modern regi¬ 
ment. 

No doubt the principles of war have remained 
the same from the days of Epaminondas—or 
rather Raraeses II, to those of Marshal Foch; but 
the difference arises in their application to the 
circumstances of each age and country. The mili¬ 
tary pedant sticks to his text-book rules blindly, 
but the successful general varies his action 
according to the weapons, the terrain, and more 
than anything else the racial character of his 
troops as opposed to that of the enemy. Given the 
same weapons, the same European civilisation, the 
same period of history, an immense difference 
is caused by the dissimilarity of national 
temparament between the two sides. As general 
Maude writes in his Jena Campaign: "Whereas 
the well-drilled troops of Frederick the Great 
earned position after position with not more than 
1.5,000 men. to the mile, British troops often get 
thro^h with even less than 10,000. — Napoleon 
could only succeed in his attacks with men crowded 
together at the rate of -100,000 to the mile, and 
then only as a consequence of his superior artillery 
preparation.” (p. 9) 

So, also, the difference in the two modes of 
advance, the British one of thin lines and the 
t rench of deep columns, caused all the difference 
m the result of the Peninsular 'War as Oman has 
pointed o.ut, and even contributed to Sir Eyre 
t^oote a victory over Lally according to his bio¬ 
grapher Wyhe. 

eThere is not a scrap of contemporary evidence 
10 prove that any qt the minute details and suooes- 
Ive® described in this book by Capt. Modak 
happen. The whole is pure imagina- 
uon, based on the probabilities of the case. And 


the probablities would have won the complexion 
of truth if Shivaji had been a milita^ student fed 
on the textbooks of Jomini, Clausewitz and Hamley 
and experienwid in the movements of modem 
European-trained armies. Therefore, as a history 
or record of what aetmlly happened in 1659, this 
book is absolutely useless. 

We also deprecate the fashion of making such 
books—and indeed many other olssses of works— 
intolerably long by the addition of irrelevant 
matters an(9 emotional outpourings. 

.1. Sarkar. 


Aitihasdc Prastawawa : ^ the Late V. K. 
Rajawade. Publisher—The Chdlrasgla Press, Poona. 
Pages 500. Price Rs. Three. 

The name of Che late V. K. Rajawade is a 
honsehold word in Maharashtra as an untiring 
and zealous research-worker, who has left behind a 
vast treasure in the form of very valuable writings 
on various subjects,, such as Marafha history. 

Marathi literature, .'"bi-i'. It would be a great 

loss to Maharastn if ilioy were allowed to go 
into oblivion. The CllItra^ala Pre<s lias therefore 
earned hearty ihaiikH <if llaharastra by under¬ 
taking their publication in three or four volumes 
of which the present is the first. 

Rajawade resembled. Dr. Johnson not only in 
strong and penetrating intellect wonderful capacity 
for work and robust independence of thought but 
also in his eccentricities and several other traits 
cf character, and these are visible in 'his writings. 
His so-callod Prastawanas or introductions of 
which the book under review is a collection had 
no relation to the subject of the volumes to which 
they were originally attached (excepting the one 
on the battle of Panipnti and his assertions in 
some cases were wide of truth or at any rate 
were of a questionable or fantastic character. 'Yet 
hi.s writings are scholarly and deserve preservation 
from the rapacities of Time, for who knows future 
researches may perhaps bear him out. 

V. G. Apte 


HINDI 

1. Mother Lvdia Apr Usea Jawau: By Srimati 
Uma Nehru—Published by Kashinath Bajpai T, 
Rayag Street — Allahbad, pp. 186+485+90— Price 
Rs. .9-8. 

2. Mother India Ka Jawab: By Srimati Chan- 
dravati T. iV""ii'ul M A —Published by Prof. Satya- 
vrata .8hidi‘aiii.ii.iiil!er Ourukui Kangri—pp 144, 
Price 0-12, 

No book on India has done more and deserved 
less to create a sensation than Miss Mayo’s Mother 
India. From all quarters of India indignant protests 
have been stili pouring in with such frequency 
that one is inclined to think that this agitation 
against Miss Mayo is doing more harm than good, 
a book that shonld have, been promptly relegated 
to the dustbin is being nnnecessariiy advertised 
and our enemies are slyly suggesting that the Itwiy 
is protesting too much. 

As a full reply to Mother India can only come 
from a committee of publicists bailing from all parts 
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of India the membera of the Legislative Assembly 
if they are so inclined, may think the matter out. 

Mir.-;. N-hiu h-as done right in not attempting to 
deal v'itli Miss Mayo by contradicting her lies. In 
that direction she has done hardly anything 
beyond giving in the appendix translations of the 
artilces contributed to the Indian Press by Mahatma 
Qandhi, Lsla Lajpat Kai, Natarajan, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore and others. She has really approached, the 
question from another angle of vision. She goes 
to the root of the matter and righlfcr concludes 
that the reasons of the present unfortunate 
state of India are not social but political, 
lu her long introduction she traces the relentless, 
Rvsteinatic and cold-blooded manner in which 
England has been emasculating India and depriving 
her of all that she held most dear. It is an irony 
of fate that this 'very England is now talking of 
our incapability to manage our own affairs. Mrs. 
Nehru has not stopped at that. She has carried 
the war into the enemy’s camp and exposed the 
hideous reality underneath the glamour of the 
European civilization. The basic idea of this civili¬ 
sation is survival of the fittest. According to western 
interpretation it means cynical disregard for the 
feelings of the weak an intense aggrandisement of 
the self, a suppression of all the nobler emotions 
of the hrairt and a blind worship of Mammon. 
Europe is now riding roughshod over all moral 
rules and declaring in brazen tones that the whole 
world exists for the gratification of her insatiable 
soidid passions and all nations must sacrifice 
themselves for this noble purpose. Therein lies their 
salvation. Our counto has so often been compared 
to Europe to its disadvantage that this warning is 
very welcome. 

One thing which is remarkable about Mrs. 
Nehru’s book is her restraint. One should have 
expected an Indian lady to give way to her 
feelings while writing about Mi8.s Mayo’s work. 
But she has not done so; she speaks with 
genuine feeling no doubt but she never has 
recourse to retaliatory arguments. 

Srimati Chandravati’s book is fundamentally 
different in tone and temper. She is an Aryya 
Samajist and so does not believe in taking things 
lying down. Like all writers of this class 
of reformers she too wields a forceful pen. Her 
language is vigorous and her blows very direct. 
She does not spare her countrymen either, in the 
course of her argnments, puts certain very in¬ 
convenient questions to the orthodox leaders of 
Hindu society. She gives the lie direct to Miss 
Mayo’s assertion that there is no reforming zeal 
in India. In her appendix she draws a lurid 
picture of America in order to show that there 
IB an ample field for Miss Mayo’s activities in 
America where over 1200 yonng people between 
the ages of 15 and 24 take their lives in one year, 
where with the present state of statistics every 
marrisge will end in divorce in eleven years: 
where 80 percent of all crimes are committed by 
children under eighteen, and where 42 percent of 
unmarried mothers are school girls under 

IndiA where even Miss Mayo could not find 
any trace of oppression against unmarried girls, 
and where 60 percent of the girls are not even 
married at the age of 16 has nothing to learn 
about sex-momlily from white people in general 
(vide chapter 1 of the book for conditions prevailing 


in Europe and Amerioal and from Miss Mayo in 

F articular. We are thankful however that Srimati 
'handiavati with true Indian modesty has left 
Miss Mayo’s pist life severely alone. 


GUJARATI 

We have received two parcels of books from 
the (jomtnissioner of Eluoation aad vidyadhlkari, 
Baroda State, containing the following books; 

(1) The Wipes of the SpinEu: By Bhanu- 
sukharam N. Mehta, containing a delightful and 
scientific description of spider’s life and iway.s. 

(2) .IivAN Rasavaua Vidya: By Jagannaih P. 
Pandit, a treatiso showing how to preserve health. 

(3) Mabs: By S. R. Oharekham, B.A., LL.B. 
comprising all up-to-date information about the 
planet Mars. 

(4) The Pkimeval Home of the AitTArts ; By 

the same 'author discussing the various theories 
about the place we originally came from. 

(5) Sot: By Bilwantrai II. Vira, B. Sc., a 
translation, rather difficult for ordinary readers to 
follow. 

(6) The Livixa Oboaxkms of a Lake : By 
Bhanusukharam N. Mehta, also a translation 
giving interesting details of the insects and 
other minute organisms found in lake-waters. 

(7) Stuauik Swaba-ia'a ki Sansthao: By Rasji 
R. Pawar, B.A., LL.B., an original work on Local 
Self-Government. 

(8) The Liver : By Ghanashyam N. Mehta, n 
small book on the construction and tunotidns of 
the liver. 

(3) Enopand and IiroiA : By the late Satyendra 
B. Divatia. a trauslation of R C. Dutt’s well-known 
work of the same name. 

(10) The Education of the Londoner; ByNarhari- 
sank'xr S. Shastri, B.A ,a translation of “Londoner’s 
Education”, showing the vast extent of expenditure 
incurred in educating Londoners and the success 
of the methods employed therefore. 

(11) JivAN Prabhat of Italy : By Lalitaprasad 
Shriprasad Dare, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc., an indepen¬ 
dent work showing how Italy rose in the scale oi 
nations. 

(12) The History op the Baboda State : By 
Chunilal Maganlal Deshai, a complete work of the 
annals of the Baroda State. 

(13) Napopeon Bonaparte, Part IV. Bp 
Gokuldas Maihuradas Sh/ik, B.A„ L.L.B., consti¬ 
tuting the last volume in the series, finished after 
15 years’ labor. 

(14) SuiDHANTA Dabshan ’. By Chhotah.1 Nar- 
sh^am Bhatl, a translation of a Sanskrit work, 
very important philosophical treatise. 

The list shows how varied and useful the 
activities of H. H. the Qaekwar’s Educational 
Department are. 

Dabdi : By Gopakankar V. Bhaekech. PrirSed 
at the .Irian Mandvr Press, Ahmeddbad. Cloth bound 
pp. 136. Price Re, 1-4-0 11927). 



ftAM MOdltN ROt 


• 

An antobio^achT of the author who rose from 
a mere ulerksnip to a Dapu.v Colleotorship aud 
later to the Divaasbip or JamoaKar. teaching; a 
lesson of stauoeh faith in oneself, and deceroima- 
tion to overcome ditUculcies. It contains poems oh 
metaphysical enbiects also. 

SnnsA. SiLNaaiHa. Psbt II; FublUhed by the 
Society for Eneow^^ement of Cheap Literature, 
Ahmembad and printed at its oiOn preset Cloth 
bound, pp. 688. Prioe Ri- 2-8-0 (1927t. 


izi 

A bulky volume oontaihinii: 2M articleB on 
various use ul suiijecta from the life of Prof. Jadu- 
nath Sarkar to Atma Jnan (self-knowledfie). These 
articles are collected from various newspapers and 
periodicals and show the very wide ranxe of 
reading of the selector. 

DusHan; A tiny iiule booklet of ten pages. 
by Chandravdian 0. Uehta, B.M, oontaininig feeling 
verses on bereavement. 

, K. M. I 


RAM MOHIJN RoY 

Bv RABINDRAhiTH lABORB 


W HEN' the Great Ones of the world come, 
they bring conflict with them ; or 
their coming had no significance. 
The ranltitude which drifts down with the 
stream places its trust in the ebbing carrent 
of humanity. But, for him who would wbrk 
the boat of life up the stream, there is 
unending toil. When Ram Mohun Roy came 
to this country he refused to go along with 
the moving mass of turbidity which was 
ever flowing out downstream and which 
fought him as an enemy every minute up 
to the very last The height of the Himalayas 
is measured only from the different level 
of the plains all round ; it is the hostility 
of the unenlightened that measures the 
magnitude of the Great. 

In the history of a nation, Man marches 
onwards, ever amending, ever conquering 
himself with his own innate, conscious 
principle, only so long as the vital nature 
is all-powerful. This is, in fact, the very 
process of life—this never-ending fight. As 
we walk, our every step is a challenge 
to the constant pull of the earth ; inertia 
besets us on all sides, and each of the organs 
of the body is ever engaged in fighting it. 
The heart goes on, night and day, in sleep 
as in waking; the enormous passivity of 
things stands up against that unremitting 
exertion ; it is building up, every minute, 
barricades of fatigue, to be fought down by 
■:he heart as long as it has the 
•trength. 

The air flows all around ns in its blind 
laws; but the Vital Nature forcibly drags 
this air dong into its own system of 
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channels. The germs of disease, and ooUa 
ditions favourable to their growth, are 
everywhere, both within and without us ; 
the army of health is ail the time engaged 
in an unceasing combat against them. The 
life-process is, in fact, this never ending 
straggle, this continual warfare between the 
inert and the living forces, between the 
battalion of ill-health and the battalion of 
health. If this relentless straggle weakens, 
if the forces of rigidity, as against the 
forces of movement, gain the upperhand 
in the corporal economy, then the human 
body begins growing more and more 
clogged with ' the acoumalating filth of 
wastage. At last Death, in its mercy, comes 
down to remove this battle-weary defeat 
from the world of the living. 

The social body, too, is a living organism ; 
and all its evils find their opportunity when 
its own energy grows sluggish. Its life force, 
too, trained in fighting, has ever to keep 
up hostilities against dull intellect, feeble 
will, against narrow knowledge and poverty 
in sympathy and loving-sindness. The 
most powerful of its enemies is apathy 
of the mind. When the mind weakly 
surrenders its rightful dominion and wishes 
to remain immobile, the garbage of slovenli¬ 
ness accumulates and imprisons it It is 
through this besetting that Death gradually 
advances in the field of life. The Great 
Person who appears at this period, brings 
along with him a powerful antagonism against 
the drag of this dead grossness The 
feeble spirit enobained by indiscriminate 
customs, cry out in anger and paia 
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agaiost the ptessaie (A hia onward 
ttrge. The history M lodU had ton standing 
stagnant for a long lime, giving up in 
weariness o! spirit iUl independent seeking 
of truth, all adventures of life, and initiation 
of intelligent operations for its internal and 
external eleansing; venerating its own 
deterioration, it had ceased from attempting 
any readjustment with the obahging ages. 
One by one, almost all the lights of its life 
had become dimmed through poverty of 
food, poverty of health and poverty of 
knowledge. Its defeat had been extending 
from century to century. Man’s defeat 
comes when his own will abdicates and 
some external will occupies the vacant 
throne, when his personal intelligence retires 
pd he clings as a parasite to some foreign 
intelligence, be it borrowed from his own 
dead past or imposed upon him from the 
present of some stranger nation. That is 
man’s deteat when the activities of the 
spirit are arrested and when he blindly 
goes on turning the wheels of the machine 
of habit, fashioned through the succession 
of the centuries—when he ignores reason 
and accepts authority, when he lowers the 
dignity of his innate informing principles 
and exalts external observances. For him, 
wearied with the load of decrepitude, there 
is no escape, through any narrow short-cuts 
devised by any over-subtle artifice. 

Ram Mohun Roy appeared in India at 
this very period, when the,country, in its 
blindness extending over many centuries, 
had come to regard vegetation as holiness. 
Such an overtowering and sudden contrast 
to one’s own country and age is very 
seldom found in history, and they in a shrill 
loud voice repudiated him. But it was 
by that impatient execration that his 
country prooiaimed to all the ages his 
supreme greatness, and vehemently announced 
that he had brought" the conflict of light 
against the darkness of the land. He did 
not follow the futile path of dull intellect 
by repeating well-worn feeble formulas ; he 
refused the humiliation of being the far- 
famed leader of the flattered multitude 
using its stupidity as the foundation for his 
power ; he was never frightened by the 
unintelligent antagonism of the threatening 
mob with its upraised stick ; through tempta¬ 
tion of the ignorant reverence of the crowd, 
even tiie slightest deviation from the path 
of trutti waa for him an impossibility. He 
had struck at the demon of unreason, 


enshrined through the ages in the aitar, and 
that demon did not forgive him. 

He knew that insult to the living spirit 
brings about a bankruptcy of initiative. For 
the animal, there is no Swaraj, for it is 
merely driven by its blind instinots. Man’s 
Swaraj only extends as far as his own 
intelligent sdf, the master within him, 
occupies his social oonsciousneSs and ins¬ 
pires his creative activities. The history of 
man’s progress is the history of this extension 
of Swaraj through the dominance of his 
self-thinking, self-confidence and self- 
respect. 

The victory of the atman, of the higher 
self of mao, has never been prooiaimed from 
the heights of manhood anywhere except 
in India, with such an nnbesitant voice. It 
was this message that Ram Mohun Roy 
bronght anew, when in the India ef his 
days it had become narrow and perverted, 
disclaimed in practice. For ages the 
major part of India was sunk in self- 
abasement through an unashamed acknowledge¬ 
ment of inferior rights for its multitude 
in religion and in social affairs, rendering 
the people unfit for the diffioult responsibility 
of its self-expression. Hot only did the 
mind of India of his times passively 
discard the claims of this highest right of 
humanity, bnt it actively denounced and 
wounded it. 

The strange thing is that Ram Mohun was 
eager to invoke the message of the spirit 
not merely within the narrow boundaries of 
his own self-forgetfnl land; he assayed, by 
the test of the spiritnal ideal, every great 
religions oommnnity which had in any 
manner obscured the true form of its own 
inner self in mere external forms and in 
irrational ritnals. 

Only a very few people in the whole 
world could, in that age, lealias through the 
mind and spirit and express in their lives the 
Unity of Man as Ram Mohun had done. He 
realised that it was only when man regarded 
the external boundaries of his religion as 
more valuable than its infinite inner signi- 
fioanoe that man was jealously kept apart from 
man. 

The woridliness of sectarian piety called 
up pride, hatred and strife; and muddied the 
whole world with blood, to a degree im¬ 
possible for any secular cause. In that 
of religious exclnsivenesB he had gained in 
his heart and expressed in bis life the 
Uoiveml background of Rdiigious Truth. 



BAMHOHGNEOT 3S9 


IboQ^ «t that period, iaea ^d M||^le 
to findplace in the'-^ kao.ifallpkt'lireyetp 
dvBiKit man, they had lonnd the way 
to his heart Even to this day, realiaa- 
tion of hnmtm nnity is hampared, in this 
world, 1^ BO many prejudices born of blind 
inBtmot or bred by deliberate training. It is 
not posiibtp to assert even to-day that a New 
Age has arrived—an age of solidarity on 
every side. In our age that wide highway 
must be opened which wonld bring together 
all the human resources in knowledge and in 
co-operation. A beginning has already been 
made in the domain of science where caste- 
distinctions in different departments of know¬ 
ledge are being removed, Co-ordinated action, 
too, is gradually gaining in world-commerce— 
even though trafficking in trickery is still 
rife round the corners of that winding high¬ 
way. It is also impossible to deny that a 
beginning has been made even in the realm of 
world-politics, though the way is beset with 
myriads of thorny obstructions. Ram Mohnn 
Roy is the first and foremost of those 
brave spirits who have stood up, in the face 
of hostility and misunderstanding, and who 
in all their varied activities have eloquently 
welcomed the Spirit of this New Age. He was 
the herald of India, the very first to bear her 
offerings to the outside world, and accept for 
himself and his country the best that the 
world could offer. He had envisaged 
in its entirety the truth of man and 
therefore bis service to his country 
became complexly many-sided, which never 
narrowed its path of welfare by following 
the line of least resistance and of immediate 
expediency. 

Bam Mohnn had to hew out the way 
in strenuous struggle, across the un¬ 
explored region of Bengali prose, when he 
was engaged in developing the potentialities 
of his own language for the self-expression 
of the people of Bengal. When eager to 
illuminate the Bengali mind with the 
philosophy of the spirit, he did not shrink 
from the difficult endeavour of expounding 
Vedanta in the yet-unfoimed Bengali prose 
to a reading public, some of whose learned 
men had ventured to scoff at Bie Upanishads 
as spurious and considered the Mabanirvana 
Tantra to be a scripture /abrioated by Bam 
Mohnn Boy himsdif. 


Even iii^; Ihe l^est woman was really 
powerless iwA ' rights restrioted 

on aU sides, vrbdu Bam Mohan Roy stood 
up, alone, to support the rights of women 
in his own soeie^. 

There was not even a glimmering of 
political ooneoionsnesB in the oonntry when 
be had demanded respect for his countrymen 
in the world of politics. 

He bad Mtfa wilb aB his strength 
of conviction in the varied elements of human 
nature. It was not possible lor him to have 
a dwarf’s vision of man in any vvty; for, in 
him manhood had an extraordlnaTi' fullness 
of manifestation. 

More than one hundred years have 
now gone by ; bnt the true recognition 
of bis greatness still remains inoomplete: 
even to-day it is not an impossibility for 
his countrymen to do him irreverence; 
that generons vision to which alone would 
his magnitude be clearly visible is still 
enshrouded in mist Bat the mist has nothing 
for which it need be proud, even if it envelope 
the Inminary and rob the morning of its 
majesty. The sun is the more indelible and 
the mure magnificent G-reatoess goes on 
doing its own work even in the midst of 
rude obstrnctioDS and is not obscured even 
when light is withdrawn from it 

The force that Bam Mohnn had set hito 
motion is still operative to-day; and a day 
will yet oome when the country will idtain 
a translnoence of mind freed froiu dense 
snperstitions and will climb up to an 
altitude of unobstructed perspective which 
are essential for realizing Bam Mohuu’s 
place in our history and his strong un- 
thwarted magnanimity. Those of us, who 
have received from him the inspiration to 
accept man in the completeness of his tkuth 
even against profuse contradictions, may Isel 
deeply hurt at each insult levelled id: him. ‘ 
bnt when he was alive the hundreds nf 
insults that were his share could not in any 
way weaken bis benefioent. power, and it 
is this unperturbed power ^iob even after 
his death Will continue, in the face of all 
contempt and contumely, to sow seeds of fulfil¬ 
ment in the very heart of ingratitude 
itself. 



Tto Bard<4i Satyagraba straggle is over their hour of trial, Tbeiy action proved a 

and Bombay government have at last tower of strength to the workers, and no 

eoDoedcd most of the demands put small or^it is doe to them for the sucoessfnl 

forveard by the tenants. In this connection termination of this peaceful straggle 

mention must be made of the signal 



SrimatiBataakomariDeyi M«. Sharadkbal Bunant Jtehta 


services rendered by Mbs. SHiBanABAi SniiaHr 
MkHTA, Ibss MltHUBEN PBTIT, ShBIHATI B. Dmi 
and otber ladies of aristocratio familiea who 
aacrifioed tbeir ease and comforts and stood 
by their tuasrinf sisters and brothers io 


Mbs Chabobabai PoxitraisR ; li a* i*. b. 
has been enrolled as a pleader at Pooal- 
She k tbe first Marathi hidy to mdiiave this 
^stinotioD. Mbs Fobkshbi: is a niece of the 
late Qopi Erisfana ChdcMe- 












Mrs. LeoDiasa Farnaiidez 




MiM Seetl Detuion 
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Mias Chandrabai Ponkshee 


Miss Sbieta Devadoss, b. a., Bar-at-law 
dangbter of the Hon. Mr. Jnstioe Devadoss 
has been enrolled as an Advocate of tho 
Madras High Coart. She is the first lady 
Barrister in the Madras Presidency. Her 
mother Mbs. Devadoss is also a prominent 
social worker of that province. 

SniniiAii Satakkumaei Devi, Knvyatirtha, 
daughter of the Hon’ble Seth Oovind Dass of 
Jnbbalpore, has passed this year, the highest 
title examination in Sanskrit literatnre oon- 



Miss Mithuben Petit 


ducted by the Calcutta Sanskrit Association. 
She is the first Marwsri girl to pass this 
title (Kavyatkirtka) Examination. Her age 
is only fifteen years. 

Miss Saiudabai Naidu, who just completed 
her training in the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, has preceded to England for post¬ 
graduate studies in Public Health and Horsing 
at the Bedford College, London. She has been 
awarded a scholarship of £200 per annum 
by the League of Red Cross Societies. 

Mies. Leoeissa Pebnandbz has been appoint¬ 
ed as a special Magistrate of Udipi (Madras 
Presidency). 

Mbs. Baijibishna Menon is the first lady 
in Cochin State to be appointed as an 
Honorary Magistrate. 


CLIFF,DWELLERS, NEW MEXICO 

Bt KATHRYN WHITE RYAN 


Climbers of cliffs are an enchanted race. 

They trust, they trespasa. and they leave no trace. 
They gave back to the earth each thing they took- 
Tb^ all tack, manes and shepherd's crook. 

Ladders that knew the upstretched reaching hand 
And idols are together under sand. 


Arrow and bowl and blanket on the loom 
Have disappeared from every hollowed room. 

Time smooths the cliffs in secrecy of how 
Such tmst in them earth chose to disavow, 
These tiered, sun-heuled inoisioiis on a ledge 
Give ailent proof earth makes no one a pledge. 










By BBNAKSIDAS CHATUBVEDI 


Indian Settl«ment In Tanganyiki 

Mr V. R. Boal writes from Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika :— 

Very few in India know about Tanganyika, 
one of the Bast African Territories administered 
under a mandate by His Britannic Majesty. 
This is apparently due to Tanganyika Indians 
being always under the impression that because 
India is a member of the League of Nations their 
position is secure and will for ever remain un¬ 
altered. But things are now entirely changed. 
The European propaganda, encouraged and 
supported by some hidden forces behind it is 
being carried on with a view to bringing about 
the federation and this indicates _ that there is a 
fly in the ointment and that it is necessary for 
Indians to carry on a very strong propaganda 
for the purpose of safeguarding and strengthening 
Indian Settlement . „ , 

The number of Indian settlers (by settlers 1 
mean producers and not merchants and triders) 
is very small. Messrs. Karimji Jiwanji and Nanji 
Kalidat are the only two names, Indians can point 
to with some degree of pride. But what are they 
when compared with the ever increasing number 
of Britishers and Germans penetrating into the 
Territory with a view to exploit it to its 
fullest extent ? We want Indian capitalists to 
settle in Tanganyika, which has a very brilliant 
future before it, and the descriptions of which 

I briefly give below._ 

The area IS about 373, .10) square miles, which 
includes about 2,000 squire miles of water. Along 
the coast lies a plain, varying in width from tea 
to fi^y miles, behind which the country rises 
ffradnalTv to a nlideBU consistitutiug tbe.gn'eater 


adjoining hinterland (ii) the hot and mnd^te- 
ly dry zone between the ooMt ana-iw 
plateau (300 ft.—20()0 ft,) 'ifi) the ^ and dry 
zone of the central plateau betwasa JOpQJeet 
and 4000 feet in height and (iv) the 'semf^tempSkste 
regions around the slopes of Mtmiffiiat!0 wd 
Mern, of the Usambara highlands, DUpa 
plateau and the mountainous areas Soi^ 
western area (5,000 ft.—10.(H)Oft). ‘ ThM* aai tiro 
well-defined rainy seasons anamdly, G^mBy 
speaking, the rains begin in febTuaty or: 
and last for two or three months, a i^brt 
rsiny season extends from October tp Bp^i^ber 
but the rainfall if low for a tropical oiMmtiT. 
and droughts ape hot infrequent The seat of 
Govemment is Dar-es-Salaam, a morora town 
founded in 1862 bv the then reigning 
Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by 
the Germans in 1887. The second town in im- 
rartance is Tanga, 136 miles north of Dar-es- 
Salaam and 80 miles from Mombasa. According 
to the census of 1921 the population of the 
territory was, Europeans 2447. British Indh^ 
9411. Goan and Portuguese ludians 798, Arwi 
4041, Baluchis 352 and Natives 4,107,000. Since 
1921 there has been considerable increase in the 
European and Indian population. The principal 
domestic exports consist in Sisal, ^ Groundnuts, 
Coffee, Cotton, Copra, Hides and Skins, Graha. 
Simsim, Beeswax, and Chillm Dtamond. G 
Tin. Coal and Mica Min% are being work._ 
progressively and great care is taken by the 
Government to see that the Miuing Indiutry la 
fully developed. The territory is at present 
served by two railways and construotion of other 
railways is under contemplation. The atoiaiatn- 
tion is carried on by a Governor assk^ by a 
Legislative council oonsisting of the Govr 
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waa Gmmany ? Surely, they are not inTited to 
ttrow their mcmey away ; tlieir capital would 
**^*®,- T®'.®?*'®. besides that, they 
would be most h^pful in perpetoatinR the ex- 
wlence of the lodiau community which is in 
daneer of being rooted out any moment. 

We draw the attention of Sir Iiallubbai 
Saroaldas Mehta, Shriyht Ambalal Sarabhai, Sir 
Purusbottamdas Tbakurdas and other 
capitalirts to this letter of Mr. Boat and 
hope _ that they will give it serious oonsi* 
dwation. It is a great opportunity and 
may never come to us again. 

Mr. U. K. Oza in East Africa 


to East Africa though his heart' was alwajts 
in the cause of our people overseas aud as 
editor of the Voice of India he was ever 
ready to do what he could for our cause. 
After a year’s useful work in Tanganyika as 
editor of the Tanganyika Opinion Mr. OZa 
moved to Nairobi, the capital of Kenya and 
has been carrying on his activities ^ there for 
the last one year. Mr. Oza worked as a 
special organising officer of the Bast African 
Indian National Congress for two or three 
months and was then appointed its General 
Secretary. The success of the last meeting 
of the Indian Congress at Nairobi was to a 


Level-headed workers who are of strong 
convictions, yet ready to see the opponents’ 
point of view, who can be firm yet moderate 



Mr. D. K. Oza. 


in their writing and speeches and who take 
a long view of things are as rare iu Greater 
India as in India itself. Our people in East 
Africa should be congratulated on having 
such a worker among them and he is none 
else than Mr. U. K. Oza of Bhavnagat. It 
was by a mere accident that Mr. Oza went 


great extent due to the untiring efforts of 
Mr. Oza. He had also to work hard for the 
reopening of the qnestion of Common Boll, 
which has strengthened the Indian case and 
has become a live issue again. It must be 
admitted here that Kan war Maharaj Singh 
and Mr. R. B. Ewbank, the representatives of 
the Government of India, performed their 
duty admirably in this matter as 
well as in persuading the Indian 
community to show a united front to the 
Hilton Young Commission. The complete 
boycott of the elections on a communal basis 
by the Indian coramnnity in Kenya was a 
step that produced a great impressiou on the 
European community in the Colony. Indeed, 
we in India thought that such a strong 
attitude could not possibly be taken on 
account of the lose of morale by the Indian 
comrannilv after (he death of that sturdy 
fighter, Mr. M. A. Dcsai, the great Indian 
leader of Bast Africa The credit for this work 
must go to other Indian leaders as well as 
to Mr. Oza and if we have singled out 
the latter in this note it is not because we 
minimise the work of people like Messrs 
Phadke and Achariar, Malik and Verma, 
Pandya and Jeewanjee, but bfoiuse we feel 
that Mr. Oza has been doing his work at 
considerable self-sacrifice resisting the 
temptation to return home where things are 
getting more lively and where a journalist 
of bis qualifications can easily get a prominent 
position in the press. Mr. Oza, I understand, 
has been busy carrying on oonversatious with 
some reasonable Europeans about the Indian 
qnestion in Kenya. 1 have no right to give 
any piece of advice from this end, for our 
people in East Africa are the best judges of 
the situation ; but I should, as a worker iot 
their cause, request Mr. Oza and bis friends 
not to hntry up things. They should move 
very oanrionsly and shonld take the Indian 
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Mr. Kailas Prasad Kichlu. M. A, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Agra University. 

jffloialdom and mixed freely amongst Indians 
ind entered into their very life. 

Mr. Kichlu has not spent a minute in vain. 
He had come in connection with the edocational 
;onditions in Natal but we understand, he has 
SKiuired also into the condition prevailing in the 
iransvaal and has prepared a very important 
lud useful memorandum which, while it may not 
be published, will be of immense giudanoe to the 
education department 

Mr. .Eicblu and Miss Gordon deserve the 



Miss. C. Gordon, B.Ed, 

Asst dated with the Female Training College, 
Saidapeth (Madras). 


gratitude of the Indian public for the splendid 
work they did in South Africa and we must 
also congratulate the Indian Government on 
their excellent choice. It will be good if 
the Government sends these educationists 
to East Africa, West Indies, Fiji Islands and 
Mauritius also to assist the Colonial Govern¬ 
ments with their expert advice regarding the 
education of Indian children abroad. 


THE CERTAIN CALM 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


For harassed minds, for hearts assailed by ills. 

For all abrasions of the soul, all scars. 

Titers ia a panacea of tall hills, 

. The haaihng balm of rediscovered stars ; 

Tiie c^t of dew on sleeping ferns and grass. 

The fflght of homing winds to waiting trees, 
i Aud there are olonds that brash the moon and pasS"' 
bitadows jmd dark’s pulsating subtleties, __ 


Before the constancy of night and sky; 

The certain calm ; the peace—if any grieves. 

He 11 shed unhappiness and let it lie 
As maples drop their weight of yellow leaves 
And so detached from pain and comforted. 

May even for a space forget the dead. 

—Thz Chrisiian Century, Chicago 
















Portraits of Baja Bam Mohtin Boy 

Of the three portraits of Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy published in this number, the 
one forming the frontispiece is reproduced 
from a photograph of the oil painting in the 
Bristol Art Gallery, by H. P. Briggs, n. a. 
This is a contemporary portrait. Another, 
reprodnced from a steel engraving forming 
the frontispiece to the second London 
edition of his “Precepts of Jesus,” published 
in 1834, may also be considered contempor¬ 
ary. The third one is enlarged from a small 
photograph of the painting, by Miss Rolinda 
Sharpies, of ‘The Trial of Colonel Brereton” 
after the Bristol riots in 1831. The following 
particulars relating to this picture are taken 
from a descriptive list of paintings in the 
Bristol Art Gallery : 

The court-martial of Colonel Brereton for his 
negligence in handling the troops at bis disposal 
during the Bristol riots, 1831, and declining to 
take vigorous action in the snppression of the 
rioter* nii» i.p.r-d on the 9th January, 1832. in 

the lliiii Bristol,.The proceedings 

■were abruptly bronght to a close, after four sittings, 
by the suicide of the unhappy defendant,— 
Amongst other local notabilities in the picture 
may be seen, seated with her back to the spectator, 
Mrs. Sharpies, the mother of the artist, and to 
the left, with her sketch-book open in her hand. 
Miss Sharpies herself, behind the Rajah Bam 
Mubun Boy.” 

In ibis painting the Raja has a youthful 
appearance. But at the time of the Brereton 
trial he was about 60. So, it is probable 
that the artist merely drew a sketch of the 
scene on the spot and afterwards painted 
the different figures from portraits procured 
by her, and the portrait of Ram Mohun Roy 
which she could get was perhaps one paint¬ 
ed in India years before he left for 
England. 

For the photographs of these portraits 
and the other pictures illustrating the article 
on the “Fouada^on of the Brahmo Samaj” 
in thii issue, we are indebted to Mr. N. 


C. Ganguly, the writer of the article. 
He was able to obtain the permission 
of Dr. Herbert Bolton, Director of the 
Bristol Museum and Art Gallery, for the 
reproduction of these portraits through the 



Miss Gladys Stevens * 

good ofiBoes of Miss Gladys Stevens of 
Bristol, a member of the Society of S^ods 
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(QaakersX 8be is an admirer of Baja Bam 
Mohaa Boy, a convinced pacifist and inter¬ 
nationalist and keenly interested in all 
liberal movements. It vras throngh her efforts 
that the picture of the Brereton Trial was 
secured, together with its key and history. 
She is trying to find ont other relics of the 
Baja in .Bristol, London and Liverpool. 

In the Memoir prefixed to the second 
London edition of the Precepts of Jesus, 
published soon after the Raja’s death, he is 
described as “a remarkably stout, well-formed 
man, nearly feet in height, with a fine, 
handsome and expressive countenance.” 
Victor Jacquemont, a young contemporary 
French scientist who was personally acquaint¬ 
ed with the Raja in Calcutta, gives the 
following pen-picture of the great Indian 
reformer in bis Voyage dans I’Inde, Tome 
I, Paris, 1841, pp. 183-188 

Before coming out to India I knew that he 
was an able orientalist, a subtle logician and an 
irresistible dialectician ; but I had no idea that he 
was the best of men.— 

Ram Mohun Roy is a man of about fifty years 
of age, tail, stout rather than fat, and of a middle 
complexion among the Bengalees. The portrait 
in profile which they have made here, is a close 
likeness, but the front view is not so good ; his 
eyes are too small for his large face, and his 
nose inclines to the right side. He has a very 
slight moustache : his hair, rather long behind, 
is thick and curly. There is vigour in his 
physiognomy, and ,calmness. dignity and 
goodness. Bis dress is of the simplost, differ¬ 
ing from that of well-to-do Indians only in the 
socks and shoes of European pattern which he 
need instead or wearing slippers on bare feet. 
He wore no trinkets, not even the sacred thread, 
unless he had it under his dress.— 

...He never expresses an opinion without taking 
precautions on ail sides.— 

•■'He has grown in a region of ideas emd feelings 
which is higher than the world ' in which his 
countrymen live ; he lives alone ; and thongh, 
perhaps, the oonsciousness of the good he is 
acoomplishing affords him a perpetual source of 
satisfaction, sadness and melancholy mark his 
grave countenance. (Translation by N.Cf. Cbaudhuri) 


Lord Haldane 

By the death of Yiscount Haldane at the 
age of 72, Great Britain loses a philosopher, 
jurist and statesman whose equal she perhaps 
does not possess. There may be greater 
^ statesmen, greater jurists, or greater philoso¬ 
phers, bnt there does not seem to be any 
whose oombioed record in these several spheres 
of work equals bia He was educated at Edin¬ 
burg Academy and University and at Gottingen, 


was calM to the Chancery bar in 1879, and 
in 1860 was made a Q C. He was Liberal 
member for Haddingtonshire in 1865-1911. 
Thereafter he was raised tq the peerage. 
With Eemp, in 1883-66, be trebslated Schopen¬ 
hauer; and wrote a life of Adam Smitb, 
His Gifford Lectures at Si Andrews 
University on the fundamental problems of 
philosophy and theology were pablisbed in 
1903 as ihe Pathway to Reality, He inwsted 
on educational reform in Education and 
Empire, published in 1902. As Secretary 



Lord Haldane 


for War in the Liberal ministry from 1905, 
he reorganised the army in 1907, creating a 
small expeditionary force always ready for 
war, and displacing the old Yolunteer by a 
new and more efficient Territorial force. He 
was Lord Chancellor under Mr. Asquith from 
1912 till 1915, when bis former work for a 
better naderstanding with Germany viewed 
in the war temper of the time, combined 
with the fact that be had received part of 
his eduoatiqu in Germany, resulted in bis 
exclusion from office in the first Coalition 
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‘ ministry, and in his retirement for a time 
fiom politics. His Reign of Relativity 
appeared in 1921 and his Philosophy of 
Humanism in 19*<;2. As his political 
sympathies had been given for some time to 
the ideals of the Labour Party, he became 
Lord Chancellor in the first Labonr Govern¬ 
ment. He was an ideal host. He was a class- 
fellow of Professor Dr. P. K. Ray, who is 
happily still in our midst. 


Viscount Haldane on Indian Thought 

Lord Haldane tried to cultivate a sympathetic 
understanding of the ideals and outlook on life 
of races and peoples other than his own. This 
was exemplified in his keen and deep interest 
in Indian philosophy and in Indian students 
of philosophy. His article on “Bast and 
West” in the July number of The Hibbert 
Journal, which is perhaps his last published 
literary production, illustiates our remark. In 
the course of this article he observes 

About what has been done in the West in 
developing knowledge we are well-informed. But 
we are not as well-informed about the contri¬ 
butions to reflection that have come from the 
Bast. We ought to have diffused among us in¬ 
formation that we have not. There are competent 
Students of Indian philosophy, in Europe and 
America, but they are relatively few in number 
and the results of their researches have not 
penetrated widely. In the East itself this is 
less true, There are to-day at least some Orien¬ 
tal students of philosophy who know Western 
thought as well as Eastern, in a fashion which 
wonlu stand high in the West itself. They have 
published books, but these are known only by 
very few in Great Britain or America, and hardly 
by more on the Continent This cannot be right 
if the Oriental writers have anything to tell us. 
The purpose of this article is to answer the 
quMtion whether they have a lesson to teach us 
and what it is. We most make a start by getting 
nd of the current idea that because things have 
been expressed in words that are not our words, 
therefore, what they tell ns may be passed by. 

*To refer first to resemblance in teaching,” 
says he, “it is striking to observe how the 
doctrine of the highest teachers of Buddhism 
is akin to that of our Christian teaching. 

.Both religions seek to effect the deliverance 

of mankind from sin.” 

But ttore are divergences which are deep, 
mough ihey hardly touch the basic principle. 
One of these divergences is that the Buddhist 
scheme proclaims the ultimate salvation of all 
beings. Christianity in its historic forms, on the 
other hard, divides by a gnlf the saved from the 
nnsaved, 


The writer then gives in brief some idea 
of the teachings of Buddhism and of the 
Upanisbads. In connection with the latter 
he quotes some sentences from Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s Philosophy of the Vpanishads. 
Of living Philosophical writers in India Lord 
Haldane writes:— 

The University of Calcutta has pioduoed a 
senes of professors of high gifts who have not 
only worked out the subject but have written 
ajioat it in admirable English. Radhafcriahnan, 
Das-Gupta, Haidar, are among them. 


Being himself distinguished for intellectual 
curiosity, it is not surprisiug that he should 
write:— 

It has been for long in ray mind that we in 
the Western world have been deficient in intelleo- 
tnal cariosity. We have not explored the philo¬ 
sophical systems of India and the East with the 
same keenness that we have brought to bear on 
philosophy and science in Europe. There have 
been exceptions, such as Sohopenhaner and in a 
less degree Hegel. But the work has been mainly 
left to scholars, great of their kind, but insufficient¬ 
ly trained in philosophical research. 

The result has been unfortunate. In India it 
is thought, by competent Indian students, that we 
do not appreciate, much less understand, the 
work that has been done by a long series of 
Hindu metaphysicisns. No doubt it is true that 
until recently the latter have not really shown 
familiarity with European philosophy, and have 
expressed themselves largely in images and 
metaphors. But it is said against us that under¬ 
lying the popular creeds of India there is a system 
of analysis in truth not less comprehensive than 
that of the idealism of the West. It is. of coarse, 
far 1(83 precise in its language, and has suffered 
from insufficient training, on ths part of those 
who wield it, in the theory of logical forms. 
Still, it is added, there is the analysis and there 
are the ideas which have resulted. It is said that 
we over here are the more open to reproach 
because contemporary Indian writers of philosophy 
have not only shown in their works that they 
have mastered the principles of oar idealists, but 
have displayed alongside of them the fruits of 
speculative development in India. 

I do not think that the reproach is one which 
is wholly without jnstification or ought to be any 
longer ignored, and I wish to say something 
illnatrative of it in connection with a book wbicE 
has recently been written by a distinguished 
Bindn Professor of Philosophy, Professor Das- 
Gnpta, late of Cambridge University here, and now 
Professor of Philosophy in the Presidency College 
at Calcutta. 

The book is called Hindu Mystidsm and was 
pnbliahed last year by the Open Court Publishing 
Company. It consists of a series of lectures 
delivered in the United States, and is popnlar in 
style. It is in part a defence of a form of reasoned 
mysticism, grasping spiritually the aims and 
problems of life in a more real and ultimate 
fashion than the author considers possible for 
mere abstract reason. Its importance is the 
account it gives in outline of the development eff 
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Hiis Bad othnr types of thought m the story (rf 
ladiaa philosophy, 

The writer then devotes abont one-third 
of his article to a summary of Prof. Das- 
Onpta’s book on Hindu Mysticism, and 
observes :— 

In the passages from his Lectures which I have 
snmmari^d Professor Dis-Q-upta gives us an 
interpretation of the Hindu mind whioh we dp 
well to remember. For, in its fong^tions it 
resembles much in our own views. Eeligidn all 
over the world and in all ages seems to have 
more of a universal foundation than we commonly 
imagine. We may be right in our preference 
for what has developed in the West. We may 
think that the infinite is disclosed in it more 
fully. But many millions of people in India 
think otherwise, and do not seem likel.v to cease 
to think otherwise. The reasons for their attitude 
I have tried to state in outline in this article. 

Lord Haldane then shows that the 
sympathetic understanding of Indian thought 
is necessary not merely for satisfying 
intelleotnal curiosity; it has a bearing on 
practical affairs also. 

W’hatever the truth in the Indian view, there 
is something that it compels us to recognise. 
Beliefs with such old and wide foundations 
influence profoundly where they_ exist the outlook 
of the people, not only on religion, but on prac¬ 
tical and political affairs. We have, as the Professor 
savs. succeeded admirably in “policing” India. 
We have done much for her, and have protected 
the various peoples who make up her popnlaffon. 
But have we secured in exchange the faith and 
confidence of that population ? He would be a 
bold man who would say that we have. Their 
gratitude for having kept the peace we may have 
secured, but even this not ungrudgingly. Not the 
less in that gratitude do they look on us as 
strangers who do not enter into what they value 
most. The sound of the Ante of Krishna has 
not reached us. To the inhabitants we are as 
folk of a different faith. 

The “policing” and protection have been 
done mostly to the extent and in the direc¬ 
tions necessary for promoting British 
interests. 

To gnard against misapprehension Lord 
Haldane observes in oonoltision 

Now, no one suggests that we or our represen¬ 
tatives should, when we go there, adopt the faith 
of India. That would be one thing. It is qnite 
another thing, however, that we should not under¬ 
stand it or even have an understanding 
account of it The spirit is all-important 
in our approaches to Hindus anq Mohammraims 
alike. Yet when we send a Coiiimissiun to India 
to devise a better form of Oovemment, the last 
thing we think of is the spirit. We projrose to 
confer with politicians, hnt not with the lemers of 
native thongnt of different schools who inspire the 
people in various forma. We seem to ro dete^ 
mined, in this case as we were when dealing with 
the Mat, to pat the cart in front of the norse. 


I donbt very much whether ottr political efforts 
can succeed nntil after a long day’s work has been 
done, and the sympathy and confidence of the 
spiritaal leaders in India has been gained by a 
far&er mad different effort on onr part. We have 
sorely to convince them that we nnderatand their 
ontlooii, thongh it is not ours, and that we have 
set ouiMlves to accord to them the folleet liberty 
and help in working ont their own point of view. 
Some things we have already done, though on a 
comparatively small Scale. We have fonnded 
Hindu and Mohammedan Universities. Bat we are I 
far behind ip effort to provide the children of i 
India with primary education, and there remains ) 
everything to be done in securing co-operation in i 
social reform. It is tasks like these that we have ^ 
to enter on, and to get for onrselves in onr work 
the sympathy and help of the leaders of Indian 
thought seems a condition even more necessary of 
fntfilment than that of the secondary stage of 
seeking co-operation from leaders in poutieal 

subjects. 

Here it may be observed that it is more 
necessary for Indian leaders to secure the 
co-operation of the British officials in social 
reform than for the latter to obtain the 
oo-operation of the former. 

The purpose of what I have now written is not 
to take sides in what must inevitably remain for 
long a matter of controversy. It is to draw 
attention to the fact that under wholly diveigiog 
forms the great religions of the East and of the 
West have more of a common snbstratum than we 
here at least commonly suppose. If this be true 
it is well that we should realise and rely on it. 

For common principles, if discovered, may 
lead us to see that B*at is not so whoHy dis¬ 
severed from West in the fonndatioos of faifii as 
we are apt to assume in our praciico. Thai assump¬ 
tion once got rid of. a new task is opened np, the 
task of learning to govern India through a rantuad 
nnderstanding and sympathy which may cany 
ns a long way towards the solution of a problem 
that seems insoluble largely because we have 
made it so. 

When Lord Haldane says, “We have surely 
to convince them that we anderstand their 
outlook, though it is not onis, and that we 
have set onrselves to accord to them the 
fnliest liberty and help in working out their 
own point of view,” the sentiment bas onr 
cordial approval Bnt when he oonolndes his 
article by observing, “That assumption once 
got rid of, a new task is opened np, the task 
of learning to govern India throngh a mntnal 
understanding and sympathy . . he says 
something whioh is at variance with the idea, 
supported by him, of aocording to ns the 
fnliest liberty and help in working out onr 
own point of view. 
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Prof. Sylvain tsfi &t Saatiniketan 

Prof. Sylvain Lavi viaited Santiniketan on 
ihe 9tli August last and stayed there till the 
13th. This was his second visit to 
Tisvabharati. He was very much pleased 
with the work done in the Research DaPMj- 
Bjent of that institution. On the l‘..th ^“gust 
],e spoke there on the Matson 
aise at Tokyo of which he was the first 
Director. This new institution is something 
uniaue and has for its object a literary 
rapprochement between PrMce and Japan. 
There was a friendly relation, Prof. 
out between the two countries from the tune 
Se last Shogun. In 1867 a Japanese gentleman 
named Viscount Shibusawa came to Pans. 
It Tas he who started the first bank in Japan 
and became the greatest Japanese financier. This 
tentleman was the first to entertain the i<^a 
ff founding a Maison Franco-Japomtse. Up 
to 1890, said Prof. Levi, French influence 
in Japan was very strong. Some of the most 
prominent Japanese stat^men came to Ffan®® 
to have an idea of the West. But after this 
neriod English and German influence predo- 
£ted in that country At the present time 
America is pressing Japan very hard. The 
ISan missionary , ««/ogarded as an 
unwelcome visitor in Japan. After the 
creat war England abruptly dropped Japan 
T taS. “rtodly .ilb the Do ted saw. 

Japan resented this very deeply. Again 
Boisbevic Russia is becoming as serious 
a menace to Japan as Tsarist ti“S8ia ever had 
been. Bholshevisra has already affected a 
Sn class of students in the universities. 
T ie old politeness and cleanliness are dis¬ 
appearing amongst certain groups of students 
in^Japan/ France is par excellence the land 
of the bourgeoisie and therefore the 
of Bolshevism. Naturally Japan 
to cntivate friendly relations with France. 
In 192 J a committee with Viscount Shibusawa 
at its head proposed to collect money for 
scheme of a Maison Franco-Japonatse. The 
earth-quake of 1923 , however,stood in the way 
of getting funds. He approached the Japanese 
Government. Viscount Kato. the 
Premier, was an admirer of 
promised 30,000 yen par annum if the French 
Government gave the same amount The 

French Government consented to 
A Japanese mnltimilhonaire, Mr. 
was at first a Christian but who became 
afterwards a devout Buddhist, promised Prof. 
Levi a fine house in Tokyo for carrying on 


Buddhistic studies. Unfortunately, this 
man died before the Professor oouldgo to Jap«n. 
The idea of the Maison Franco JapomtK is 
that a French Professor with his family shouW 
stay in Japan with a group of students 
knowing French and carry on studies or 
Japanese literature and culture, while a Japanese 
professor with his family with a group of 
Japanese students should proceed with similar 
work in France. At present M. DemiSviU^ 
a lecturer in Indo-Chinese history, a French 
student who knows Japanese and two commercial 
students are studying in the Maison Franco- 
Japonatse. They get a monthly allowance of 
400 yen fabout 600 rupees) and get free 
lodging. The work which is at present being 
done in the Maison Franeo-Japonatse is 
the preparation of the Buddhist^ Cyclo¬ 
paedia, the Hohugirin, from Chinese and 
Japanese sources. Sections A, B, C are now 
ready and the work will be complete in 
3 years more. J'apan is taking a national pride 
in this work. In these days there is a strong 
revival of Buddhism in Japan. Mnch^ money 
is being spent by Buddhist organisations to 
combat American missionary work. More 
interest is being taken in Sanskrit language 
and literature. The impetus which Jiun (Maitri- 
megha^—a Japanese movement—gave to Sanskrit 
studies in the beginning of the 18th century 
never died out altogether and the study of it is 
now being taken up again in right earnest 
Besides the teaching of Sanskrit in the im¬ 
portant Buddhist monasteries there are special 
chairs of Sanskrit in the Imperial and private 
universities of Japan. In the Imperial univer¬ 
sities of Korea and Formosa chairs of Sanskrit 
will soon be introduced. Prof. Levi concluded 
by saying that Indian students, whoknow 
French, may also join the Matsm Fran^ 
Japonaise. L. 


School for Indian Stodiee in England 

A recent issue of the London Times 
made the following announcement 

A school for the study of Indian history 
religions, and present-day problems will beheld 
at the Theological College. Lichfield, from July 
21 to 30. The chairman will be Sir Stanley Reed, 
and the lecturers will include Lord Mnaldshay. 
Lord Chelmsford, Sir William Vincent, Sir Edward 
Gait, Sir Verney Lovett. Sir Robert Brekine 
Holland, and Miss Lena Sorabji. 

There are many competent Indians in 
England who would have been glad to 
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ttaftiotpale in the oonl^rence; bat tbe object of 
the so-calied school for Indian etadies is not 
to present the Indian point of view bat to 
propag^ate the views of Obristian missionaries 
and ex-Indian British officials who are anxious 
to keep India under snbjeetion at any cost Is 
this another form of subtle anti-Indian 
propaganda, under the guise of edacating tbe 
public opinion of England ? 


fiardoli Satjagraha 

The Satyagrahx at Bardoli 
will bear tangible fruit if, as 
the resolt of the enquiry to 
be conducted by a judicial 
and a revenue officer, the 
assessment of land-revenue 
is revised in such a way 
as to satisfy the cultivators. 
But the intangible results 
are far more important. It 
is a great thing that men, 
women and children in humble 
spheres of life have preferred 
not to submit to injustice 
even though their resolve 
has exposed them to much 
pecuniary loss and suffering, 
insults and great risk. They 
have acted heroically under 
their brave and wise leader 
Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel. The 
men and women from outside 
Bardoli who helped him to 
carry on the struggle, some 
of whom were sent to jail, 
have also made history. 
Every bloodless fight against 
wrong is a moral gain to 
humanity. 


Festival of tbe Eains at 
Visva-biukrati 

In our last issue we 
gave a description of the 
festival of the rainy season 
at Yisva-bharati. In this 
issue are printed a sketch 
t>f the tree-planting ceremony, drawn by 
Sriyut Nanda Lai Bose, the artist, and two 
snapshots of the festival of tilling the 

soil. 


fiSS 

Artists need not be told that the sketch is 
not realistic. 

In one of the photographs the Poet is 
seen singing a song from one of his 
In the other he is seen patting his hand 
to the plough and starting the ploughing. 

Bam Mohan Boy at Kangpur 
Elsewhere in this issue tbe fact will 
be found recorded that the Board of Revenue 
never confirmed Bam Mohun Boy in the 
"ost of Dew»n of Rangpur, carrying a salary 


of only one hundred and. fifty sicca rup^s, 
though John Digby, Collector of that district, 
repeatedly drew attention to his high 
character, great ability, and knowledge of the 
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objections of the Secretary to that board. 
What conld haTe been the reasons ? It is a 
strange irony of history. 


□e the plonghinsr 

^kcuiHi rasna and the Afghan Frincess , 

There has been a persistent rnmoar that 
Eemal Pasha vrill marry the sister of King 
Amannlla Khan of Afghanistan, and news 
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Tree-planting 

Sketch By Syt- Nanda Lai Bose 


of a contradiction has also been published. 
If the contradiction be like the general ran 
of official contradictions, the marriage may 
yet come off. And in that case, people would 
consider it a diplomatic one. 


Chintamani Ghosh 

By the death of Babu Chintamani Ghosh 
at the age of fall 74 years Allahabad has 
lost a citizen of whom she could be justly 
proud. He never was nor ever sought 
to be in the lime-lighi fie was a self-made 
man in the literal sense of that term. He 
came to Allahabad when he was not yet 
13 and obtained a clerkship in the Pioneer 
office on a salary of ten rupees per mensem 
at that early age. After serving there 
for some time he got a job in the Railway 
Mail Service. Finally ho obtained a 
clerkship in the Meteorological Office at 
Allahabad carrying a salary of Rs. 60. 
He retired from Government service com¬ 
paratively early in life when earning Rs. 
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his press has been entrusted with fhe woi^ 
of bringing out the pubiioations of the 
Nagari Praoharini Sabha, including it* 
standard Hindi lexicon. The improreuient 
of Urdu literature also received his attention. 
Bengalis should be grateful to him for the 
preparation and publication of the Bengdi 
dictionary by Babu Jnan.jndra Mohan Das, 
which is the best of its kind. Journalism 
also owes a debt of gratitude to him, as he 
was_ the publisher of the now defunct 
Indian Union and the Indian People. 
The Indian Press has branches at Benares, 
Agra, Patna, Calcutta and Nagpur. 

The present writer’s Bengali monthly 
Prabasi was at Brst printed at the Indian 
Press. The work was well done. He 
records with gratitude that when, after 
giving up the prinoipalship of the Eayastha 
Pathshala, he started the Modern Review 


100 a month, and started business as printer 
and publisher. As a man of business, he 
always kept before himself a high standard 
of excellence. His press has always stood 
for high-class printing. He was never 
afraid of spending considerable sums of 
money for attaining and keeping up a high 
standard of typography. The Hindi, Urdu, 
English and Bengali books printed at his 
press are noted for their neat get-up. 

Though Allahabad is not in Bengal, any 
press in Bengal would be proud to print 
Bengali books like some of those turned 
out by the Indian Press It was never the 
desire of Babu Chintamani Ohosh to publish 
catob-peoaies. Hence, he always insisted 
on securing good text books and other 
books by competent authors for publication. 
He rendered signal service to the cause of 
Hindi literature by the publication of a standard 
illnetrated^ edition ot Tulsidas’s Bamayan, 
o! a Hindi translation of the Mahabharat, 
of uumerous other Hindi works, and of the 
high-class Hindi monthly Saraswati. Latterly 



Chintamani Ghosh 


also, Babu Chintamani Ghosh bionght out 
that magazine month after month, excellently 
printed on good paper and with unvarying 
punctuality, never asking for payment but 
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letmg tbe editor-proprietor to paf vlien 
he 00 ^, which he began to do only when the 
journal was many moiiths or perhaps a 
year old. Bat for this generous attitude 
of friendliness on the part of Babu Cbinta- 
mani Ghosh, this monthly would perhaps never 
have seen the light of day, or, if at all bom, 
would haw died an untimely death. For 
its editor-proprietor had no savings to 
finance it. 

Babu Cbintamani Ghosh died a comparative¬ 
ly rich man possessed of property worth many 
lakhs. But his wealtti was not accumulated by 
shutting his ears entirely to the cry of 
snlfering humanitf. He founded a general 
charitable infirmary for tbe benefit of the 
poor, provision being made for surgical 
operations in a separate building. He 
gave liberally to more than one educational 
institution and helped many poor students. 
The Pioneer states that "he made the cause 
of Indian widows his own, and spent 
lavishly in ameliorating their lot.” 


Foolish and Perverse Favoritism 

In reporting the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Calcutta University Senate, 
Ihe Bengalee writes :— • 

In discussing the proposal to put Dr. Nagendra 
Nath Gangulee, Professor of Agriculture, a son- 
in-law of Dr. Rabindranath, Tagore, a member 
of the Agricultural Commission-^on equal footing 
with other professors of the University, some of 
the members of the Senate opposed it on the 
ground that Dr. Gangulee could show no merit m 
bis particular profession. Others supportM the 
resolution on the ground that it would look 
awkward if Dr. Gangulee was nqt brought in line 
with other professors in respect of pay. Dr. 
Nilratan Sircar held that Dr. Gangulee fully 
deserved it. He said that it was due. to ms 
(Prof. Gangnlee’s) initiation that the Agneultural 
Commission was appointed. The resolution was 
put to vote and carriM by 25 to 17 votes. 

Agiicnltura is not one of the 
subjects taught in the Calcutta University. 
It was not taught in 1921, when Mr. 
Nagendra Nath Gangulee was appointed 
professor of agricnlture; nor is it 
taught now. When he was appointed, the 
late Sir Asntosh Mookerjee held undisputed 
sway over the university. We will not now 
disonsa why at that time he made this 
perfectly unnecessary anointment—ha might 
have had reasons of his own, unoonneoted 
with the work of the University. But it 
may be cbaritable to imagine that it was in 
oentemidatioo. at that time to add agricaltnre 


to the snl^ts taught in the unlvfnrity. But 
that has n^ been done,or even attempted to be 
donoi though seven years have Mnce past; and 
hence that piece of iufgining oan have SO 
fonndation in fact. The result is that a man 
drawn thousands of rupees from the universdty 
funds in the shape of salary, etc, for doing 
absolutely no work for the university. This is 
nothing short of ciiminal waste of public 
money. Those who support such waste deserve 
the severest condemnation. 

It is highly to be regretted that Dr, 
Rabindranath Tagore’s name ahoold have 
been mentioned in this connection He had, 
of course, nothing to do with the appoint¬ 
ment when it was originally made, nor, it 
goes without saying, had he anything to do 
with the proposal carried at the last meeting 
of the Senate. That his name should be dragged 
in and exploited by anybody for a selfish 
purpose is a tragedy. 

That a man is a son-in-law of any parti-^ 
cuiar person is no qualification for a 
professorship. Even if Dr. Gangulee tod 
shown “merit in his particular profesaion, 
that would not have entitled him to bo 
the paid professor of a subject not tanght 
in the university. It is also quite idiotic 
to suggest that a man deserves higher salary 
for being professor of such a subject 
because he was a member of the 
Agricultural Commission. The appointment 
itself, when made, was indefensible from 
any and every point of view. The supporters 
of the proposal under discussion should have 
first proved to the public why Dr. Gangnlee’s 
services were and are required;—they should 
have satisfied the public that for the money 
he has already received he has done suffi¬ 
cient or any university work. The question 
of an increment could have then been brought 
forward and discussed. But the facts are that, 
agriculture not being a subject taught in the 
university, the university never stood in 
need of his services, that he has done no 
work for the university, that, therefore, his 
post should never have been created and 
should be abolished, and that, a fortiori, the 
question of increasing bis emoluments conld 
never have arisen. It has been argued "that 
Dr. Gangulee fully deserved it” We should 
like to know in detail how he has deserved 
it in terms of university work done. As- 
sainiDg that tbe Agrionitnral Commission was 
appointed at the saggestioa of Dr. Bstigaleo, 
it has sUU to bo proved by tbe logic of facta 
that that oommission was a desideratum and 
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is or will be a blessing to India. Bat sappos- 
sing it is or will be a blessing, and that, 
Iherefore, Dr. Gangnlee deserves some bakh~ 
ghish for his saggestion, why sbonld the 
gratuity have come, both retrospectively and 
prospectively, from the funds of the univer¬ 
sity, which, it is said, is unable to meet 
some absolutely necessary items of expen¬ 
diture ? 

The proposal was to put Dr. Gangnlee 
on an equal footing with other professors; 
and it was argued that it would look awk¬ 
ward if he was not brought in line with other 
professors in respect of pay (not of work !). But 
the supporters of the proposal were blind to the 
fact that his university work could not be 
placed on an equal footing with that of the 
other (active) professors, because he had no 
such work ; and that it was amazingly unjust, 
absurd and awkward that a perfect sinecuiist 
should have drawn and should draw a salary, 
etc., far greater than those of many a competent 
and devoted professor actually doing educa¬ 
tional work in connection with the Univer¬ 
sity. ‘No work, no pay. Equal work, equal 
pay”, should be the motto of all who are 
impartial and not devoid of intelligence. 

It has teen our lot to criticise the 
Calcutta University for many of its doings, 
but perhaps the one commented upon in this 
note is one of the most absurd, idiotic and 
perverse that have come under our notice. 
It is to be hoped that it is not a sample of 
the things to be expected during the Vice¬ 
chancellorship of the Rev. Dr. Urquhart. 


German Industrialists Secure South 
African Railway Contracts 

The Johannesburg correspondent of the 
Times (London) gives the following interesting 
news-item:— 

Johannesburg, July, 17. 

The South African Railway Board has given 
a contract for seven nanow-gaoge locomotives of 
the Garret type to the Hancmag group of Hanover, 
at £4.427 each, f. o. b. Hamburg, delivery within 

The German tender was not the lowest, but 
the British quotation was £5,613. It is pointed 
out that, however well-disposed the Railway Board 
might be towards British manufacturers, it cannot 
afford to ignore the question of prices, and to ^ve 
given the present contract to the lowest British 
tenderer would have involved an Imperial pre¬ 
ference of 27 per cent. It is suggested in business 
cir<^ here that there must be something wrong 
with British methods of tendering, or that the 
British tenderers were not very anxious to secure 
this contract 


From this, it is clear that the South 
African Government is not in favor of 
“Imperial Preference” which may cost the 
South African people considerable amounts 
for the benefit of the British manufaotnrero, 
who cannot compete with Germans and 
others. The British authorities regard India 
to be the “damping ground” for British 
manufactures and they in the past followed 
a policy of destruction of Indian industries 
to promote the British economic control 
of India. The South African attitude of 
independence may serve as a lesson for Indian 
statesmen opposing “Imperial Preference." 

T. D. 


Co-operation Between The Anglo-Indian 
Association and the European Association 
of India 

At a recent meeting of the Anglo-Indian 
Association held at London, over which Mr A.B. 
Ennning presided. Lord Meston and Lord 
Winterton supported the claim of special 
privileges for the Anglo-Indians : 

Loiu) Meston said the Anglo-Indian community 
had now reached the position which had lately 
been attained by minorities in many powerful 
and ancient nations all over the world, Those 
minorities were recognized and definitely protected 
under the wgis of the League of Nations. Follow¬ 
ing that analogy, the Anglo-Indians were as 
much entitled to claim minority rights as the 
Croats in Vugoslavia or the old Germans in 
Czechoslovakia. Their point of view should not 
be that of mere defence against stronger forces 
but that of a minority which by virtue of being 
so had its rights and privileges. 

Mr. C. B. Chaeiiies, president of the Euro¬ 
pean Association, InJia, said bis association made 
It one of the first articles of its policy to try to 
work in co-operation with the Anglo-Indian 
Association. Both had been considering the views 
to be put before the Simon Commission. There 
bad been joint meetings of their councils, and 
in the memorandum the European Association 
was submitting to the Commission next week it 
was snpporting many of the views and daims 
which the Anglo-Indians had put forward. 

Anglo-Indians want to enjoy the advan¬ 
tages, if any, of being considered Indians by 
claiming to be statutory Indians, and they 
want the privileges of their partial non-Indian 
descent, too ! 

If the membership of the European Asso¬ 
ciation of India includes persons from all the 
European countries residing in India, then 
the above news-item of co-operation between 
the European Association and Anglo-Indian 
Association has international significance. 

The Anglo-Indians are interested in 
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securing the co-operation not only of firitishers 
at home and abroad to preserve control over 
Indian affairs, but they have in addition taken 
steps to cultivate the support of European 
nations through their European members and 
propaganda methods. 

It is needless to emphasise the point that 
at the present juncture all Indian political 
groups should unite to maintain Indian 
rights in India. Indian political bodies 
should formulate a programme of joint 
action so that the alien rulers of India 
may be dispossessed of their special privileges 
and Indians may recover control of 
India. They should also take steps to 
cultivate international co-operation (especially 
Asian co-operation) in their efforts to 
recover their national freedom. 

T. D. 

British "White Australia” Policy 

Lately the "White Australia Policy” has 
taken a new shade of particularism. A few 
weeks ago the ex-Premier of Australia, the 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Hughes, openly declared that 
“the Italians are undesirable aliens and 
there should be certain restrictions against 
their coming to Australia”. This remark 
evoked rage in certain Italian quarters ; and 
they reminded the Australian statesmen of 
the ancient civilization of Rome and the 
re-awakening of Italy, which will not submit 
to any national insult from any quarter. 

Now Mr. Bruce, the Federal Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, has come 
out with his programme of keeping Australia 
98 per cent. British. The London Times 
reports :— 

Mr- Bruce, the Federal Prime Minister, speak¬ 
ing at Heidelberg, said that the Commonwealth 
Government had determined to maintain in 
Australia 98 per cent, of British stock. 

Australia’s obligation to observe a “White 
Australia” policy, he continued, had not been 
received enthusiastically by other nations. It was 
not desirable that Australia should "antagonize” 
the white nations as it possibly antagonized the 
coloured races on this issue. It would not be 
wise, therefore, to exercise a power which the 
Commonwealth undoubtediy possessed to exclude 
foreigners from the Commonwealth. The question 
had to be approached with a little more tact. 

The arrangement with Italy and other Southern 
European conntries, by which a limited number 
of their nationals wonid enter Australia yearly, 
had been made with the utmost cordiality and 
goodwill and without any suggestion of quota 
systems. In this way Australia would maintain 
the Bntish character of her population rather than 
hy throwing out a defiance to the iwhole world. 


“the tact” of ktr. Bcuoe imposes iodkect 
restriction agaiust all so-called white men 
aud women unless they are “British.” 1%ig 
is a peculiar oaste-systom or class dtscrimiua- 
tion, based not only upon oolonr-prejudloe 
but also racial vanity. 

History teaches us that racial or religi¬ 
ous solidarity becomes short-lived among 
peoples of two nations, if their economic 
and political interests come into conflict. 
During the World War the British whites 
were willing to starve the (jlerman women 
and children by blockade and sought the co¬ 
operation of Moslem Egyptians, Arabs, 
Hindus, Siamese, Chinese and Japanese ; 
whereas the Germans, Austrians and 
Bulgarians sought Turkish support The 
Catholics of Belgium, France and Italy fought 
the German and Austrian Catholics. 

The population problem—the problem of 
human migration—is as old as the history 
of the human race. In the past, pressure 
of population swept away many artificial racial 
barriers raised by privileged communities 
which wanted to fence the most fertile por¬ 
tions of the world as their exclusive property. 
As the discriminated people of the so-called 
coloured races form more than the half 
of the human race and they are audibly 
thinking about “racial equality” and “equal 
opportunity for migration to all parts of 
the world,” it may come to pass that their 
demands will receive some consideration, 
inspite of all the arrogance of the so-called 
British "white men” who think themselves 
a little bit superior to all other “white 
people.” 

T. D. 

All Parties Conference Report 

The Report of the Committee appointed 
by the conference to determine the principles of 
the constitution for India is an able and very 
sober production. The time at the disposal of 
the Committee was not quite sufficient for 
drafting such a report The result of their 
deliberations is, therefore, all the more 
praiseworthy. The three appendices, for two 
of which they acknowledge their indebted¬ 
ness to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, add to the 
value of the report. It is well got-up and 
famished with two maps, reproduced else¬ 
where, to show the comparative numerical 
strength of the Hindn and Muslim oommnni- 
ries in the Panjab and Bengal. 

Those who ore out and out advocates of 
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India’s political rights in the abstract will 
not be satisfied with the report For it is 
drawn up on the assumption that Dominion 
stains will at present satisfy the majority 
of politically-minded Indians, whereas there 
are very many who cannot reconcile them¬ 
selves to anything short of freedom and 
absolute independence. The Modern Beidew 
stands for freedom and absolute independence. 
But as the Conference was an all parties 
conference, as one and all of the parties do 
not want independence at present, and as none 
of the principal political parties, to the best 
of our information, want anything less than 
Dominion status, we think the Committee have 
been well advised in their assumption that the 
constitution should be framed on that basis. 
Absolute independence and freedom can be 
won by a successful armed rising or by some 
other movement which would put equivalent 
pressure on the British Government and 
people. To be free, Ireland brought both 
violent and non-violent pressure to bear on 
Great Britain. But she did not succeed in 
winning absolute independence and freedom 
— though she may do so yet India is not 
yet in a position to put greater pressure of 
either description on Great Britain. Hence, 
though one may have the most ardent longing 
for freedom and independence for India, one 
may, for the present, agree to put forward a 
claim for something less, without prejudice to 
a higher demand. History shows that even the 
most despotic and absolute autocracy has not 
stood in the way of nations winning full freedom. 
Therefore, Dominion status cannot be a 
bar to the attainment of full freedom— 
rather, on the contrary, it may facilitate the 
carrying on of au absolute independence 
movement. There is no finality in politics. 
Moreover, “Dominion status has come to 
mean something indistinguishable from in¬ 
dependence, except for the link with the 
Crown.” 

It has been argued that Great Britain 
would be as unwilling to agree to a Dominion 
status for India as to absolute independence. 
We do not think so, though opinions may 
differ. 

Dominion Status and Responsible 
Government 

The Committee are right in stating that 
“the attainment of dominion status is not 
viewed as a remote stage of our evolution 
but as the next immediate step.” They 


have given a convincing reply to 
certain false issues and fanciful theories 
raised in official circles with a view 
to defeat or delay the establishment of 
any form of responsible government in 
India. They hive succeeded in tearing to 
shreds Sir Malcolm Hailey’s thesis that full 
dominion self-government is of* somewhat 
wider extent than responsible government 
and that responsible government is not 
necessarily incompatible with a legislature 
with limited or restricted powers. “There 
is no halfeway house between the present 
hybrid system and genuine responsible 
government...The real problem, to our mind, 
consists in the transference of political 
power and responsibility from the people 
of England to the people of India." 

The Settlement of the Problem of 
Minorities 

The kind of settlement of the problem 
of minorities recommended in the Report 
does not conform to any principles of 
abstract justice. If any safeguards are 
to be provided in the interests of minorities, 
they should be available to all minorites; and 
the weaker and less numerous a minority, the 
greater the safeguards it requires. But the 
Committee have recommended safeguards for 
the strongest minority community in India. 
In this they have followed the rule of 
expediency. The Muslims have been the 
most clamorous and insistent in their demand 
for separate treatment, and hence their 
demand has received attention. It is also 
true, as the Report states, “that there is 
no such sharp cleavage between them 
(the non-Muslim minorities) and the 
majorities among whom they live as 
there unfortunately is between Hindus and 
Muslims ’’ 

•‘.We would, however, point out that the problem 
of minorities is not peculiar to India. The exis¬ 
tence of that iiroblem in other countries has had to 
be faced in the framing of their constitutions after 
the war, but has never been treated as an argu¬ 
ment or reason for withholding from them self- 
government in the fullest measure. We would 
earnestly recommend to the conference that if, 
in addition to, or in substitution for, our recom¬ 
mendations, the settlement of the problem of 
minorities is possible by agreement on any other 
basis, such basis should be accepted in the larger 
and more abiding interests of the country.” 

The all important Question Now 

The all important question now is how 
we can obtain the same power and responsi- 
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bility ill the afiiiifB 6f dnt eonn^- as other 
peoples have in theirs. The respeotive shares 
of different oommanities in that power and 
responsibilitr is a minor and a domestic 
problem. If by agreeing to a temporary 
compromise, for ten years, the main object 
can be gained, one may be expected to be 
reasonable enough to accept such a compro¬ 
mise. Bat, of course, it is allowable to 
doubt whether the acceptance of the compro¬ 
mise by all parties in India would lead to the 
.idmissinn by England of our demands as 
just We have also seen the doubt expressed 
somewhere that once^ the Muslims obtain a 
privilege, they will never agree to give it up. 
But if they accept it on the understanding 
that it is only for ten years, it will have 
to be given no automatically at the end of 
that period. It they want it permanently or 
for an indefinite period, there would be no 
compromise, and the settlement would fall 
through. 


“The Communal Aspect” 

Hindus form G.'i.O per cent, and Muslims 
24.1 per cent, of the total population of India 
and Burma. But, says the Report, 

Tn tho Piinjsh. the Muslims are 5.5 3 per cent, 
anrl in BenKsl 54.0 per cent. In Sind they are 
7'i. I per cent, and IQ Biluohi'tan and the N.-W. 
F. province thev arc overwhelmingly strong. 

A new comer to India, looking at these figures 
and at the strength of the Muslim communitv, 
would probably imagine that it was strpng enough 
to look after itself and required no special protec¬ 
tion or spoon feeding. If communal protection 
was necessary for any group in India it was not 
for the two major communities—the Hindus and 
the Muslims. It might have been necessary for the 
small communities which together form 10 per 
cent of the total. 

But, 

Logic or sense have little to do with communal 
feeling, and to-day the whole problem resolves 
Itself in the removal from the minds of each of a 
baseless fear of the other and of giving a feeling 
of security to all communities. In looking for this 
security each party wants to make for itse.f or 
to retain, a dominating position. We note with 
regret that the spirit apimating some of the 
coramnnal spokesmen, is not one of live and let 
live. The only methods of giving a feeling of 
security are safeguards and guarantees and the 
tfrsnt, as far as possible, of cultural autonomy. 
The clnmsy and objectionable methods of separate 
electorates and reservation of seats do not give 
this security. They only keep up an armed truce. 

The Committee’s solution of the communal 
problem oonsisto in giving the fullest 
religious liberty and making provision for 
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oultoral autonomy, “although people may not 
realise ii” lu the absence of details we. 
do not quite understand the latter part of 
this solution. 

It is stated in the Report that the status 
of the N.-W. P. Province and Baluchistan 
must be made the same as that of other 
provinces. It is added; “We cannot in 
justice or id logic deny the right of any 
part of India to participate in responsible 
government.” We agree. But does it follow 
that “any part of India” has the right “to 
participate in responsible goveroment” as a 
separate provincial unit ? Baluchtstau has 
n population of 4, 0.648, N.-W. P P. 22.51,340, 
and Sind 32,79,377. All these, according to 
the Committee, have the right “to participate 
in responsible government” as separate 
provincial units. Why then should Ajmer- 
Marwara with a population of 4 95,271 bo 
denied that right? And Berar with a popula-, 
tion of 30,7.5,316? .And each of the over-, 
wbelmingly Muslim Bengal districts of Bogra. 
Rajshahi, Pabna, Noakhali, Mvmensiogh and 
Tipnera, with populations of 1048606, i44.9o75, 
1389494, 14.2786, 4873730 and 2743073 

respectively ? There seems to be more of 
expediency in the Committee’s decision than 
of logic and reason. 

As regards Sind the Committee observe 
that, for the last eight years, since the 
National Congress made Sind into a separate 
province, no voice was raised in protest. 
But that was done for the purposes ot 
Congress elections, etc, not for an.y adminis¬ 
trative, legislative, executive, judicial or 
revenue purposes. So why should any voice 
of protest be raised? 

It is satisfactory to find the Committee 
saying: “We agree that the Muslim demand 
for the separation of .Sind was not put 
forward in the happiest way.” 

They observe: 

To say from the larger view-point of national¬ 
ism that no “communal” provinces should be 
created is, in a way, eq.aivaleat to saying from 
the still wider international view point that there 
should be no separate nations. 

Both these statements have a measure ot truth 
in them. But the staunchest mternationalist recog¬ 
nises that without the inllest national autonomy 
it is extraordinarily difficnlt to create the interna¬ 
tional state. So also without the fullest cultural 
autonomy, and comuinnnlism in its better a.spect 
is onlture, it will be difficult to create a harmoni- 
ous nation. 

It would be beside our purpose to examine 
the above statements here too critically. 
A&soming thdr general truth, may we adc, 
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is it the absence of Sind’s separate provincial 
existence which has stood in the way of the 
Sind Moslems’ “fullest cultural autonomy”? 
How is it, then, that though the Muslims 
do not live in a separate “communal” 
province of their own in the U P., where 
they are only 15 per cent, of the population, 
they have been able to establish the fullest 
cultural autonomy in Aligarh ? If in spite 
of the lesson conveyed by the example of 
Aligarh, it be argued that the Sind Muslims 
cannot have the fullest cultural autonomy 
unless Sind be made a separate province, 

would that mean that the largest portion of 

the educational expenditure of Sind must 
then be devoted to the promotion of Islamic 
culture ? In that case, would there be 

sufficient money left for the fullest cultural 
autonomy for the Sind Hindus, who would 
naturally and rightly want Hindu cultural 
equipment on the Islamic scale ? Or, are 
only the majority community in each 
province to have the fullest cultural 

autonomy ? 

We are afraid most of the arguments brought 
forward in favour of the constitution of 
Sind, N.-W. F. P., and Baluchistan as 
separate provinces are mere after-thoughts, 
and the real reason for supporting this 
Muslim demand is to be found in the reluc¬ 
tance or inability to negative the “novel 
suggestion” referred to as follows : “The 
Muslims being in a minority in India as a 
whole fear that the majority may harass 
them, and to meet this difficulty they have 
made a novel suggestion—that they should 
at least dominate in some parts of India.” 


Disadvantages of Separate Electorates 

The following observations of the Com¬ 
mittee should be seriously considered by 
all advocates of separate electorates ; 

It is admitted by most people now that separate 
electorates are thoronghly bad and must be done 
away with- We find, however, that there has been 
a tendency amongst the Muslims to consider 
them as a "valued privilege”, although a considera¬ 
ble section are prepared to give them up in con- 
aideration for some other things. Everybody 
knows that separate electorates are bad for the 

g rowth of a national spirit, but everybody perhaps 
oes not realise equally well that separate elec¬ 
torates are still worse for a minority community. 
They make the majority wholly independent of 
the minority and its votes and iisuallv hostile to 
it. Under separate electorates, therefore, the 
diances are that the minorite will always have 
to face a hostile majority, which can always by 
sheer force of numbers, override the wishes of 


the minority. This effect of having separate eleo- 
torates has already become obvious, atthaugh the 
presence of the third party confuses the issues. 
Separate electorates thus beneftt the. mwprity 
community. Extrema oommunalists flourish there¬ 
under and the m-*jority community, fw from 
suffering, actually benefits by then. Separate 
electorates mast, therefore, be discarded completely 
as a condition precedent to any rational system 
of representation. We can only .have joint or 
mixed electorates. 

"A Sprawling Province” 

The Committee state on page 34 of the 
Report that among the various proposals 
about reservation of seats in legislative 
bodies for majority and minority communi¬ 
ties one was, “Amalgamation of the Punjab 
and N.-W. F. Province, with no reservation 
__of seats.” They have no objection to this 
'proposal. But as they do not know 
how far this will meet the different 
view-points of the patties concerned, they 
have not made any recommendation in 
regard to it. Then they go on to state:— 

“A similar but more far-reachjng proposal was 
made to us, namely, that the Punjab, the N.-W. F. 
Province, Baluchistan and Sind should all be 
amalgamated together, and that there should be 
no reservation of seats, unless the minority 
desires it, in this area. We were unable to 
entertain this proposal. It would mean the 
creation of an unwieldy province sprawling all 
over the north and north-west. 

The description of “sprawling” applies 
more or less to the Bombay Presidency and 
Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa also. It is 
not a serious objection. Unwieldiness is an 
objection. A province may be unwieldy as 
regards area or population or both. Let us 
see in what respects the proposed amalgamated 
area may be considered unwieldy. The 
Punjab has an area of 99,846 square miles ; 
N.-W. F. Province, 13,419; British Baluchis¬ 
tan, 54,228; and Sind, 46,,506; total area, 
213,699. The biggest Provinces, in the Indiar 
Empire are Burma (area 233,707 square 
miles) and Madras (area 142,260 sq ra.) Se 
the amalgamated province would not have 
been the most unwieldy in area. As regards 
population, the total population of the com 
bined areas is, according to the census uf 
1921, 26,636,389, which is greatly exceeded 
by Bengal, U. P,, Madras, and Bihar and 
Orissa. So the combined areas would mt 
have been more unwieldy in population thm 
these. It would not have been nearly 
heterogeneous, too, in population u some 
existing provinces; e. g, Burma with its 
Barmans^* Shans, Karens, Kaohins, Chins, 
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Arakanese, Talaings and Palaaogs, besides 
Indians. Chinese, etc,: Assam with its Mai- 
khals, Mikirs, Gatos, Naga tribes, Kaoharis, 
Lnshei Kuki clans, Ehasis, Angami Nagas, 
Serna Nagas, Lhota Nagas, Lalnogs, Rabhas, 
Sjrntengs, etc., besides the Assamese and 
Bengalis. 

Still we* wonld not urge the creation 
of this "sprawling” province. But as neither 
Sind, nor N.-W. P. Province, nor 
Baluchistan possesses a population or revenues 
sufficiently large for meeting the expenses 
and other requirements of a separate 
provincial existence^- we would suggest the 
amalgamation of these three and their forma¬ 
tion into one province. The combined area 
would then be 114,153 square miles, with 
a population of 6,951,365. This area is 
exceeded by three of the existing “Governor’s 
Provinces” and nearly equalled by one, 
while this population is exceeded by those 
of all the “Governor’s Provinces.” So this 
province would not be considered unwieldy. 


Our suggestion may be considered for what 
it is worth. We are opposed to making any 
area a separate “Governor’s Province” which 
cannot be financially self-supporting. None 
of the existing provinces can afford to 
contribute to the maintenance of any finan¬ 
cially parasitic province. Some of them 
have to remain disease-stricken, illiterate, 
poverty-stricken and economically undevelop¬ 
ed for want of funds. 

Reservation of Seats for the Kijority 

The argnment against reservation of 
seats for the majority is thus ably put in 
part :— 

It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for 
the majority and claim full responsible government 
at the same time. Responsible government is 
understood to mean a government in which the 
executive is responsible to the legislature and the 
le;;islatiire to the electorate. If the members of 
the executive with the majority behind them 
have all got in by reservation and not by the free 
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choice of the electorate, there is neither representa¬ 
tion of the electorate nor any foundation for 
responsible Kovernment. Reservation of seats for 
a maiority community eives to that community 
Uie statutory right to govern the country indenen- 
denliy of the wishes of the electorate and is 
foreijin to all conceptions of popular government. 
It will confine minorities within a ring-fence and 
leave them no scope for expansion. 

The strongest argument against such re¬ 
servation is furnished by the facts as they 
are. The figures ooropiled by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and given in appendices 
A and B of the Report show conclusively 
that in the Punjab and- Bengal there are an 
overwhelmingly Muslim zone, a predomin¬ 
antly Muslim zone, a neutral or predominantly 
Hindu zone, and an overwhelmingly 
Hindu zone, the result being that in both 


tile pFovinoee, bttmanly spik¬ 
ing, Mnslims would aerat¬ 
ed of a dear majority in the 
legislature. This, of course, 
presupposes adult sufflnge for 
both sexes, which the 
Committee have recommended. 
For details see thb Repoit, 

In Bengal, “the Hindn 
minority, although it is a very 
big minority, is highly likely 
to suffer in nnmbers in an 
open general election without 
reservation.” This is no 
imaginary fear, as the Bengal 
district board elections show. 
Though the voting strength 
of the Muslims there is now 
less than it be with adult 
suffrage. 

Yet we find that they made 
a clean sweep of the Hindu 
minority in three districts— 
Mymensingh, Chittagong and 
.Tessoie. In the first two of these 
not a single Hindu was elected, 
though the Hindus are about 24 
per cent of the population, and 
in the third only one Hindu 
managed to get in. though the 
community forms 38. 2 per cent 
of the population. As against this 
we find that Muslims, where 
they are in insignificant minorities 
of 3 and 4 per cent., have 
managed to send one to three 
representatives to the District 
Board. 

Nevertheless we would not 
advocate the reservation of 
seats for the Hindu minorities. 
For separate eleotorates and reservation of 
seats are evils and ought not to be tolerated 
by those who oppose them, because others 
insist upon having them. All communities 
should rely solely on the growth of a 
hnmanitarian and national outlook and of 
altruism, public spirit and ability. Other 
considerations, reproduced below from the 
Report, should also help to dispef fear. 

We are certain that as soon as India is free and 
can face her problems unhampered by alien autho¬ 
rity and intervention, the minds of her people 
will turn to the vital problems of the day. How many 
questions .that are likely to be cwnsidered by out 
future legislatures can be of a communal nature 
There may possibly be a few now and then 
but there can be no doubt that the vast majority 
of the questions befm-e us will not be oommuna! 
m the narrow sense. The result will be that 








Dirties vill be formed in the conntir and in the 
le^slatareon entirely other grouDda. chiefly econo- 
mio we preeume. We shall then find Htodus and 
Moslims aod Sikhs in one party acting together 
and opposing another party which also consists 
of Hindus and Mnslims aod Sikhs. This is bound 
to happen, if we once get going. 

Beseivatioa of Seats for Minorities 

The Committee have, for reasons stated 
in the Report, recommended, as a neoessary 
evil, the reservation, for ten years, of seats 
for Muslim minorities, both in the Central 
and Provincial legislatures in strict proportion 
to their population, with the right to contest 
additional seats. The last-mentioned right is 
“calonlated to advance the Muslim on national 
lines” and to enable non-Muslims to influence 
them by fraternization. Non-Muslim minor¬ 
ities are allowed reservation of seats on 
similar terms only in the N.-W. F. P. and 
Baluchistan. Is it or is it not understood 
that if Sind be made a separate province. non- 
Muslims there, too, will have this “right”? 

On the whole we consider these recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee politic. 

Redistribution of Provinces 

It is stated in the Report “that the 
present distribution of provinces in India has 
no rational basis.” This is not quite true. 
Nor is it quite true to say that “it is merely 
due to accident.” In most parts the 
distribntion is due to geographical or 
historical or economic or linguistic reasons. 

It is not a correct statement of facts that 
Hindustani is to-day the common language of 
half of India, though we do not object to efforts 
beiefe made to make it the lingua franca of 
India. Of coarse, the use of English will not 
and cannot be prevented ; rather would it 
be necessary to encourage it. 

The Committee favour redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis, provided the 
people coDoerned so desire. “A third oon- 
Mderation, though not of the same importance, 
is administrative convenience, which would 
include the geographical position, the eoo- 
momio resources and the flaanoial stability 
oi the area concerned.” 

We have not been able to appreciate the 
difficulties in the way of the Committe 
favouring tire unification of Utkal nearly to 
the extent that they favour the unification 
of tbel Karnataka. The .Oriyas have been agir 
tatiog for it for at least a quarter of a century, 
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there is a considerable amount cf literature 
on the subject, Government deputed some 
officers to enquire into the matter, and the 
Committee also “have received a smsll book 
giving the case for Utkal.” Yet they wy, 
*‘we regret we have been unable to oonsidac 
it in the absence of any special memorandum 
or representation!” Did the Utkal peof^e 
forfeit the favour of the Committee simply 
because their small book did not take the 
form of a memorandum or representation ? 
If so, it is sad that our own loaders were pre¬ 
vented from doing theit duty because _ of 
such a characteristically bureaucratic technical 
objection, 

Regarding the demand for the amalgama¬ 
tion of the Rimgrili-speaking tracts _ in 
Assam, and in Bihar and Orissa, the Committee 
only say that their colleague, Mr. Subbas 
Chandra Bose, is of opinion that it is 
reasonable and legitimate. The Committee, 
minus Mr. Bose, neither have nor express 
any opinion, though as regards Sylhet at 
least there have been resolutions and debates 
in councils and Government statements. It 
would be idle to speculate what would have 
been the result it the Hengali-speafcing 
Muslims had made the demand. 

About Sind we have already written 
much. 

On the whole, everywhere we should 
be opposed to the creation of liugaistio 
provinces which cannot be finanoially self- 
supporting, Other wise, we would not raise 
objections any where. 


The Indian States and Foreign PcUoyl 

The official and anti-Swaraj case for the 
Indian States has been stated and is being 
prepared in such a way as to prevent 
India from ever being united and free. This 
case, so far as it is available, has been 
thoroughly exposed and been made mince¬ 
meat of in the Report. Only one small 
extract from the letter of Sir Leslie ^ott, 
the learned counsel engaged by the princes, 
published in the Law Quarterly Review, will 
suffice to show the Machiavellian ingenuity 
with which the anti-Swaraj case is being 
prepared ; 

"The British Government as paramount 
jpwei has undertaken the defen :e of ail the 
States, and therefore to remain ,»n India wM 
whatever military and naval forces may be requisite 
to enable it to Sschtrge that obligation. It cannot 
hand over these forces to any other Government 
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to B foreign power snoh Sfi France or Japan , to 
a dominion Ooverntnent snch as Canada or 
AuBtraiia; nor even to Bribsh India (italtos ours). 

We support the reoommendations of the 
Committee relating to. the Indian states. 

Federal and Unitary Types of 
Oorernment 

So far as we can see from a cursory 
perusal of the Report, the Committee have 
not discussed the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of federal and unitary types of 
government, nor the question of having two 
houses in the provincial legislatures. These 
topics will not, therefore, be further referred 
to here. 

The Recommendations 

As the Committee were entrusted with 
the work of indicating the principles of the 
constitution, many details, to be expected 
in a fully drawn up bill, cannot obviously 
be found in the Report. So, generally, we 
shall not try to say what is wanting. We 
shall offer only a few suggestions and com¬ 
ments on some of the Recommendations, 
most of which merit cordial support. 

Among the fundamental rights, (xiii) is 
stated as follows : 

“No person shall, by reason of his religion, 
caste or creed, be prejudiced in any way in regard 
to public employment, office of power or honour 
and the exercise of any trade or calling”. 

After the word “creed” we would add, 

“or the province or place of his or his 

ancestor’s birth,” or words to the same 
effect. 

We are not satisfied that the election of 
members of the Senate by the Provincial 

Councils is quite the best method, as it 

leads to loss of touch with the people, and 
responsibility becomes rather indirect and 
remote. In the United States of America the 
senator’s re chosen by direct popular vote. 

As in the case of tbe Senate so in that 
of tbe House of Representatives it should be 
stated explicitly that the allotment of seats 
to the provinces will be on the uniform 
basis of population, as indicated on page 91 
of the Report. 

Clause 21, pp, 107-8. should be so distinctly 
worded as to* convey the sense that our 
Parliament iff.jil have the same final power 
of making lavb asthe U. 8. Congress passess- 
es ; in tbe vrording as it stands it is not 


clear what will happen if the Governor- 
General does not siginify tbe King’s 
assent when a bill is ‘again presented to 
the Governor-General for the signification 
in tbe King’s name of the King’s assent.” 
In the U.S.A, the practice is : ‘Every bill 
which passes Congress must have the 
president’s signature to become la*, unless 
after he has returned it with his objections, 
two-thirds of each house support it and 
pass it over his veto.” We ought to have 
some such rule. The King’s veto may be 
a dead letter as regards his white subjects 
in Great Britain and the white men’s domi¬ 
nions, but we should not expect it to be 
so here. 

Recommendation 38 lays down : “If the 
Governor withholds his assent from any 
such bill the bill shall not become an Act” 
This makes the Governor the final authority 
in legislation, which is entirely undesirable. 
There ought to be a provision, like the 
American one, for the passing of a law 
over tbe veto of the Governor. 

Recommendation 23 (b) states : “The 
Prime Minister shall be appointed by the 
Governor-General and the ministers shall 
also be appointed by him on the advice of 
the Prime Minister.” It is not stated 
whether these officers must be chosen from 
the elected members of Parliament and 
whether after their appointment they would 
continue to have a seat in Parliament. In 
the case of the Provincial Executive also, 
similar information is not given. Such things 
ought to be explicitly stated. In the absence 
of such information, further comment is not 
possible. In the U.S.A., “the President chooses 
a cabinet of ten members, each having charge 
of an administrative department, but none 
of them having a seat in Congress.” 

It is not clear from the Recommenda¬ 
tions how the central and provincial 
legislatures are to make the central pd 
provincial executive respectively responsible 
to them. In fact, in the case of the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive it is not even stated that 
it shall be responsible to the legislature. 

Accordingto Recommendation 81, tbe Indian 
Parliament may make laws for regulating the 
sources and methods of recruitment of the 
civil services in India. It is nowhere 
stated in the Report, this why Parliament is 
not to make laws similarly for regulating the 
sources and methods of recruitment of the 
army, navy and air services, nor, if Parlia¬ 
ment is not to do it, who else is to do it. 
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Tt such laws ate required for the civil 
services, it stands to reason that similar laws 
would be required for the military, naval and 
air services also. 


Divisiou of Subjects'^ into '.Central 
« and Provincial 

In Schedule I of the Report the control 
of mines is mentioned as one of the central 
subjects, whereas in Schedule 11 the develop¬ 
ment, of mineral resonroes is mentioned as a 
provincial subject. Hence the control to be 
exercised over mines by the central govern¬ 
ment will have to be clearly defined in such 
a way as not to hamper the development of 
mineral resources by the provincial govern¬ 
ments. 

Electoral Constituencies 

Recommendation 9 lays down that mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives shall 
be elected by constituencies determined by 
law. In the introductory address to his 
Swaraj Constitution Mr. C. Vijiaraghava- 
chariar of Salem says 

I am one of those who believe that these 
(electoral) constituencies should have no reference 
whatever to the boundaries of administrative 
provinces; but on the other hand the whole country 
should be divided entirely on a population basjs 
without any regard to geographical or admini¬ 
strative conditions. This is one sure .way_ of 
getting rid of parochial patriotism and particularism 
among members of Parliament, where, more than 
anywhere, broad harmony and . outlook should 
prevail without factions and with only parties 
advocating broad and profound policies for the 
government and advancement of the country- 

The idea seems to us very attractive, and 
the object still more so. It should be 
seriously considered whether the plan is 
feasible. 

Centenary of the Brahmo Samaj 

A century ago on the sixth day of Bhadra, 
correspondiug this year to the 32Dd August, 
Ram Mohun Roy and a few friends and 
followers of his met for the first time in a 
hired house in Upper Chitpur Road to 
worship the Supreme Spirit in an unsectarian 
manner. In that unpretentious manner were 
the seeds of the Brahma Samaj sown a 
a hundred years ago. So, in the month of 
August this year the Brahmos have begun to 
celebrate the centenary of Brahmoism. As the 
first Brahmo bouse of worship, known as the 


Adi Brahmo Samaj Mandfr, was erected in 
1830, some Brahmos bold that the centenary 
should be celebrated in 1930. So, by way 
of reoonoiling both the views, the centenary 
celebrations will bs continued in different 
ways and in different places till January 
1930. 

In Calcutta divine services have been 
conducted, addresses delivered by the follow¬ 
ers of different religions, inclnding Brahmos, 
conferences held for the discussion of problems 
relating to the community and the country, 
women’s and children’s festivals celebrsited, and 
future programmes of work outlined. Brahmo 
men, women and children attended from many 
parts of India. 

The principal day of the celebration was 
the 22nd August. That day in the morning 
Rabindranath Tagore, in spite of illness and 
weakness, spoke from the Vedi of the 
Sadbaran Brahmo Samaj Mandir and read a 
brief address in Bengali on Ram Mohun Roy, 
which will be published in Prabasi His 
English version of this inspiring address is 
published in this issue of the Modem 
Revieio. 

The faith and ideals of the Brahmo 
Samaj have a universal appeal. Brahmos can 
fraternise with men of all creeds, colours, 
and countries. Ram Mohun , Roy bore 
witness to the faith that was in him both in 
India and in foreign lands. Keshnb Chnnder 
Sen, Pratap Chundor Mozoomdar, Sivanath 
Sastri and others have done so. They all 
went westwards. It struck some ardent 
souls that, in however humble a way, 
the message of the Brahmo Samaj shonld be 
made known in the Far-East So. two of 
onr brethren, Mr. T. C. Khandwala and Mr. 
G. Y. Chitnis, have started for Japan, carrying 
with them the hopes, good wishes and 
prayers of their fellow-believers. On the 
return journey they will visit Burma and 
some other regions. 

The Brahmos are an extremely small 
community, numbering only 6,388 out of 
318,942,480, the total population of India, 
according to the census of 1921. But they 
are happy and hopeful that many of them 
have been able to serve their country and 
humanity in different fields of work—spiri- 
tnal, moral, sooial, edncational, literary, 
philosophical, scientific, artistic, political and 
economic. That they have been able to 
render this servioe is dne, they think, to the 
fact that their faith gives them spiritual 
and sooial freedom. They believe that they 
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oftn be worthy of the name of man only to 
the extent that their apirlta are serene and 
free, their reason nnfettered, and their 
conscience unclogged. 

Many Brahmos of the present generation 
are deeply discontented with their present 
condition, achievement and influence. They 
are hnmhly praying and hoping .for a fall 
measure of new life. 

Syed Amir Ali 

Though for years Syed Amir Ali had 
ceased to be in India, he was and continued 
to bo of India. Ho was a distinguished 
lawyer and judge. But he will be remem¬ 
bered longer as a scholar and author. His 
works on Muslim culture and history have 
served to give their readers new ideas of 
Islam. He raised and administered many 
funds, on different occasions, for the relief 
of foreign Muhammadans. Mahatma Gandhi 
has written in Young India that, through¬ 
out the Indian satyagraka in South Africa, 
Syed Amir Ali was on the side of his 
Indian fellow-countrymen. 

A Notable French Fublicatiou on India 

Madame Andree Karpeles and her husband 
Mon. Hogman, both ardent lovers of India, 
have started a series of publications relating 
to Indian onlture, named “Feuilles de 1 Tnde’ 
or The Leaves of India. The first volume of 
the series, which we have had the pleasure 
of receiving recently, is entitled “India and 
ner Soul” (L’ Inde et son ame). It is a 
beautifully printed volume of over 600 pages, 
presenting for the first time in French an 
anthology of the messages, thoughts, poems, 
stories, songs and of the scientific and 
artistic utterances of modern India. A detailed 
review of the book will be published in our 
next number. Here we simply wish to 
express our hearty congratulations to the 
organisers of this series, who have shown a 
rare taste in selecting the pieces and in 
publishing the first volume decorated with 
40 woodcut designs by the talented artist 
Andree Karpeles. The volumes under prepara¬ 
tion are also of capital interest ; No. 2 will 
be the “Fireflies” of Rabindranath Tagore. No 
3. “The Ho Legends.” No 4. "The Cradle Songs 
of Bengal” by Ahanindranath Tagore, etc. 
We wish the publishers all success and 
recommend the opening volume “India and 
her Soul,” to flie general public interested in 
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ooutemporary India and her creative artists, 
and thinkers. — 

The Late Mrs. ViUard 
Elsewhere in this issue we publish aa 
article on Mrs. Fannie Garrison Villard, an 
apostle of peace and freedom, by Srimati 
Kagiui Devi. Her portrait is published here. 



Mrs. Fannie Garrison Villard 


Bam Mohnn Roy’s Last Illness 
The life of Dewan Ramcomul Sen by 
Peary Chand Mittra (1880) contains extract 
from some letters written to the former by 
Professor H. H. Wilson. In one of these, dated 
the 2lst December, 1833, he wrote: 

In a letter I wrote to you I menticned the 
death of Ram Mohun Boy. Since then I have seen 
Mr. Hire's brother, and had some con versa) ion 
with him on the suhjeot. Ram Mohun died of 
brain fever; he had grown very stout, and looked 
full and flashed when [ saw him. It was thought 
he had the liver, and his medical treatment was 
for that and not for determination to the head. 
It aopears also that mental anxiety contributed 
to aggravate his complaint. He had become 
embarrassed for money, and was obliged to borrow 
of bis friends here ; in doing which be most have 
been exposed to much annoyance, as people in 
England would as soon part with their lives as 
their money. Then Me. Swidford Arnot, whom he 
bad employed as his Secretary, importuned him 
for the payment of large artearB which he called 
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arrears of mlary, ancl threatened Ram Mohan, 
if not paid, to do what he has done since bis 
death, oiirim as his own writing all that Ram 
Mohun pnblished in Easlaad. In short, Ram 
Mohnn Kot amongst a Tow, needy, uniirincipled 
set of people, and found out his mistake, I 
suspect, when too late, which preyed unon his 
spirit and injured bis' health. With all ais defects, 
be was no common man, and his country may be 
proud of hinv 

Incidentally it may be pointed out 
out that this extract supports our remark 
in the Modern Review for May, 1926, 
page 562, footnote, that Sandford Arnot 
'‘was not quite reliable.” 


He farther wrote to Mr. (Sfhosh: “The 
transiatioh is exoellent and its talae has 
been greatly enhanoed by your very interest¬ 
ing and instrnotive notes,” 

Dr. Jolly discusses further in his Fore¬ 
word the value of a comparative study of 
Dha masbastra and Arthasbastra. The latter 
“though a text-book of polity is replete with 
useful information on Law and Judicature 
as well.” 

The veteran German historian of Hindu 
Law pays a warm tribute at the end to the 
Indian scholars and publishers working in 
the same field. 


Dr. Jolly's “Hindu Law and Custom” 


The Greater India Society now 
publishes, for the first time, an 
authoritative Boglish translation 
of the German work “Recht und 
Sitte” pnblished as early as 18 )6 
by Dr. Jolly, the venerable professor 
of Sanskrit and lodology in the 
University of Wurzburg. Though 
pnblished more than thirty years 
ago the book is still the most 
comprehensive and critical history 
of Hindu Law. The translator, 
Mr. Batakrishna Ghosh, a talented 
Sanskritist and research worker 
of the Society, has spared no 
pains to bring the book up-to-date 
with the valuable suggestions of 
the learned author, who is too 
old (over 78) to revise his book 
in the light of the latest researches 
into Hindu law. Dr. Jolly in 
revising the English version of Mr. 
Ghosh generously praises the 
translator for his fidelity to the 
original German text as well 
as for his careful revision and 
annotations. The learned German 
savant writes in his Poreward: 

“Daring the more than thirty years 
which have elapsed since the publication 
of “Recht und Sitte” the study of 
Sanskrit law-books has been pro¬ 
gressing with rapid strides and it 
is a matter of regret that my advanced 
age and ill-health should have prevented 
me from bringing my work thoroughly 
up-to-date before it was translated 
mto English. It is hoped, however, 
that the learned notes added by the 
’rwslator will to some extent supply 
mis deficiency.” 


‘Important additions to our knowledge of 
Dharmashastra literatnre have been snpplied by 
the publication in India of snch valnable texts as 
the Balakrida of Visvarupa, the earliest gloss of 
Yajnavalkya, Apararka’s commentary, on the same 
work and Balambhatta’s (oot Laksmidevi’a) com¬ 
mentary on the Mitaksara——The Tagore Law 
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leohires, the Sacred Books of 4&e Hiodas, Madras 
Law Journal, . Anandasrama texts and other 
periodical publioatlons abonnd in valoable in¬ 
formations regarding Sanskrit Law—” 

“Hindu Law and Custom” is the second 
in the series of the Greater India Society 
publications and it may be had either in the 
ofiBoe of the Society (91, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta) or from M. C. Sarkar and Sons, 
sole agents (90-2A Harrison Road, Calcutta). 

The "Public Safety Bill” 

We do not know if the Public Safety Bill 
has been drafted by the Government of 
India with a view to meet a real emer¬ 
gency or merely as a gesture to convince 
the present anti-communist cabinet in 
England of the wide-awakeness of the 
Government of India to problems and 
dangers which, whether real or non-existent, 
would readily rouse the British Conservative 
Sghting spirit. Such a rousing of British 
passion,. even if achieved by giving a 
false alarm, would doubtless have its desired 
effect. The British Conservatives would 
at once realise the urgency of keeping 
the power of such dutiful and devoted 
servants intact in India, the land of their 
financial hopes, however much the Indians 
themselves may agitate for the curbing of 
the irresponsible powers of the Anglo-Indian 
Bureaucracy. 

Let us, however, assume that communist 
propaganda is rampant in India and a large 
number of foreign communists are daily 
moving about all over the country, preaching 
disaffection and violence against the estab¬ 
lished order. Assuming such a state of 
affairs, we do not find any justification for 
such legislation. If the draft bill is passed 
into law, Government will bo in a position 
to use the same sort of irresponsible and 
lawless powers against foreigners as they 
have been for a long time using against the 
Indians themselves whenever the latter have 
protested with any degree of strength 
against British domination and exploitation 
of India. In this sense the Public Safety Bill 
is merely a Foreigners’ Edition of Regulation 
3 of 1818 and sister regulations, ordinances 
and “laws.” A study of the draft Public 
Safety Bill clearly shows that, although it is 
theoretically directed against foreign com¬ 
munists of the violent type, there is no 
guarantee that it will not be used (abused ?) 
against all foreigners who show or act in 
sympathy with Indian aspirations, economic 


as well as politiori. It is not necessary to 
disonss the clauses which describe _ the 
persons who are the object of this legislation ; 
for the way in which the proposed law will 
be used is simply one great loop-hole for 
abuse. Under this new law if it is passed, 
the Governor-General in Council may order 
in writing any such (as described} person to 
remove himself from British India within 
such time and in such manner and by such 
route and means as are specified in the order. 
The Governor-General in Council or any 
officers authorised by them will have the 
right to enforce compliance with the order 
by “any and every means.” They could, for 
example, command the master of any ship 
leaving India to carry any undesirable 
person and his dependants, if any, away from 
India and land him or them in any port 
specified by the officials to which the ship 
may be proceeding. That is to say, an 
American "Communist” with his invalid 
wife and infant daughter may be, by order 
of the Government of India, transported to 
Oslo or Zanzibar or any other port that may 
be available. The passage to this far oft' 
port will be graciously borne by the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council, ie., by the people of 
India. But no one knows how and where 
the American and his dependants will 
find necessary funds to maintain themselves 
in their enforced exile and to ultimately 
get back to America. Many foreigners stay 
in India to earn a living and their banish¬ 
ment will often deprive them of then 

means of livelihood. Who will compensah 
them for their loss ? Who will feed then 
until they obtain a job, let us say, in Cons 
tantinople, or Yokohama or wherever th' 
ship chosen by the Governor-Genera 
may carry them ? What will they d 
if the Turkish, Japanese or any othe 

government in whose territories the; 
will be so peremptorily landed, orde 
them to leave their country forthwith 
One can easily see that this new piece f 
proposed legislation is full of posibilitii 
for all foreigners who desire to be persecute 
tyrannised over, tormented and tortured 
every moral, nhysical, economic and politic 
sense. And there is no surety th 
the foreigner who will be so manh 
by the Government of India will 
one who deserves such treatment F 
No conrt shall take cognizance of an otfei 
under this section save npon a complaint m: 
W an order of or under authority from I 
Governor-General in Council. 
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No removal order shall be'called in onestion is 
any Court or by or before any other anthority 
whatsoever and nothing in section 491 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 shall apply to 
any person who has been oommitted to oostody 
under section 6 or any other person in respect of 
whom a removal Order has been made and no 
suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding what¬ 
soever shall lie against any person in respect of 
anything id good faith done or intended to be 
done under this Act. 

God help the foreigner who incurs the 
displeasure of the Government of India ! 

We are, needless to say, not oommnnists ; 
bat we believe that oommnnism is a serions 
economioo-politioal view-point held by many 
serious minded and intelligent human beings, 
not all of whom areanti-sooial bomb-throwers. 
Even those who are advocates of bomb- 
throwing may legitimately contend that 
along with themselves many Imperialists, 
Monarchists, Democrats, Republicans, Fascists, 
etc, also believe in throwing bombs (from 
aeroplanes) for the promotion of their respective 
causes. So that, communists are not any 
extraordinary humans for whom any 
government should make extraordinary 
laws. If any communist breaks the 
normal laws of a country, he should be dealt 
with and punished in the usual legal way, just 
as a person would be who stabbed another 
fellow-man for not singing “God save the 
King” or "la Marseillaise”. If an Indian 
or a foreign communist worked within the 
limits of law for the overthrow or reform of 
the existing order, we do not see why he 
should be punished. All causes have a right 
to be preached and supported by all legal 
means. Even a good cause has no right to 
be advocated illegally (as shown above). 
So that, repressive and extraordinary legisla¬ 
tion directed against any social, political and 
economic view-point can never be justified. 
We read a lot about communism, its princi¬ 
ples and methods, in such standard books as 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics and in 
numerous special treatises. The Government 
of India do not prohibit the ciroutation of 
these books in India. Then, why should 
they adopt oppressive measures against 
persons who give out the same ideas by 
word of mouth? Andthat in the barbarous way 
suggested in the proposed Public Safety Bill. 

India a Good Ground for Communist 
Propaganda 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola has written a 


very pertinent and well-reasoned letter to the 
Indian Daily Mail, Bombay, in oonneotion 
with the spread of communism iu India. 
His standpoint is that to remove oommunist 
propaganda from India one most fint remove 
the causes that foster the growth o com¬ 
munistic ideas among the Indian masses. 
Unless this is done, it is no use attempting 
its removal by force or in any other way. 
Say^s Sir Ibrahim : 

The soil has been suitably developed in conse¬ 
quence of the economic backwardness of the people 
of India cannot, I think, be diluted. When large 
masses of people have not sufficiency of food and 
adequate clothing they would readily htll victims 
to any insidious proi^anda which promises plenti¬ 
ful supplies for their daily necessities. With the 
masses contented with their lot in consequence of 
having adequate means of livelihood, such pro¬ 
paganda would fall on barren smL Snch is the 
the case especially in Indhu The people of this 
country follow in the main two principal religions 
in the world, namely. Hinduism md Islam, both of 
which enjoin contentment with the lot in life in 
which God has chosen to place them. They 
regard existence on this planet as a mere passing 
phase and as preparation for the next extstenoe. 
But for this faith there would have been great 
trouble much earlier and even now on a much 
wider scale. 

Agitators can and do preach 
That want and insufficiency of food and clothing 
are due not to inadequacy of production but to 
the high oost of foreign administration and to 
exploitation of the land in the interests of 
foreigners. This policy produces insufficiency 
of food and clothing because the whole production 
in India is not available for the Indian pmple. 
This doctrine has gradually upset the cherished 
faith of the people of India, and when they are 
urged to be up and doing in order to retam all 
that is produced in India for the benefit of the 
people of India, it tells. 

Sir Ibrahim next criticises the Govern¬ 
ment’s revenue policy. He thinks that 
the sources chosen for raising revenue are 
provocative to the masses and the total of 
taxes paid by the people is excessively and 
nnjustly heavy. We are told : 

The food grains of the masses are subject to 
land asiesment and the surplus produce has to 
pay heavily increased railway freights. Their 
clothing is taxed, their salt, their fuel, their kero¬ 
sene, their sugar and even the gracing Of their 
cattle are subject to taxation. The District liocal 
Boards, the Municipalities, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment and the Imperial Government are levying 
taxes, both directly and indirectly, which substan- 
lislly reduce the savings, if any, in sgricultnre. 
The petty tyrannies of the village tax-gatherer and 
the village police are also some of the factors 
which affect the economic well-being of the mas¬ 
ses. Is it any wonder tiiat the masses, situated 
as they are under these conditions, should fail an 
easy prey to political or communist agitation ? They 
have really very little stake in the country. They 
stand to lose hardly anything, while rosy pioturea 
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drawn for their future prosperity cannot but have 
an onsettlinc: effcot 

The Oorernment is not as keenly dire to 
the necessity for increasing the national 
income of India as they are to absorbing a 
disproportionately large share of it for 
purposes which mainly do not go to increase 
either the national income or the capacity 
of the people to prodace more wealth. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola says; ^ 

The whole problem, as it appears to me, is a 
problem of national income. If the national income 
of a eoun^ is insufficient to meet the cost of 
administration and to supply the minimum re- 
aniiements of the people, that country must 
slide downwards to what depths it is difflcnlt 
to realise. 

In all olivilized countries it is the primary 
duty of the administration to devote all attention 
to increasing the national in(»me of the people, 
and oontihnouB action by the executive is one 
of the essential functions which the Government 
of a civilized country discharges. I wish I 
could say that the Government of India does this. 

Portrait of BAbindranath Tagore 

For the portrait of Rabindranath Tagore 
published in this issae we are indebted to 
Mr. Pinabin Trivedi of Santiniketan, who 
photographed him on the first day of the 
current Bengali year on his coming out of 
the Mandir after Divine Service. 

Bomain Rolland on Ram Mohan and 
the Indian Renaissance 

To the special number of the internationa¬ 
list French review “Europe,” consecrated to the 
centenary of Tolstoy’sbitth.M. Romain Rolland 
contributes a paper entitled “The Res¬ 
ponse of Asia” (La reponse de 1’ Asie). While 
surveying therein the spiritual correspondence 
of Tolstoy with China, Japan, Persia and 
India, Rolland with the vision of a true 
historian traces the broad outline of the 
picture of the renaissance of Modern India ; 

“In 1828 one of the greatest spirits of our 
time. Raja Ram Mohnn Roy, founded the 
community of the Brahma Samaj, uniting all 
the religions of the world into a religious 
system based on faith in one Ood without 
a second. Such an idea was necessarily con¬ 
fined at first within a group of elite and 
gradnaliy ever since roused profound echoes 
in the souls of the great mystics of Bengal 
and through them, it is permeating, little 
by little, the masses of India. 

“Europe is as yet far from imagining the 
prodigious resurrection of Indian genius 
which was announced about the year 1830 
and which shone resplendent towards 1900. 


That was a flowering season, as sadden as it 
was brilliant, in all the fields of spiritual 
activity: in art, in science, in thought 
The single name of Rabindranath Tagore, 
detached from the constellation of that glorious 
family, has shed Us lustre over the entire world. 

“Almost simultaneously, we find Yedan- 
tism renovated by Dayananda Saraswati, the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, also called the 
Indian Lather; and we see Kesfaub Chundsr 
Sen making the Brahma Samaj an instrument 
of ardent social reforms and the ground of 
rapprochement between the Christian religious 
idea and that of the Orient Above idl, the 
religions firmament of India was illuminated 
by two stars of primary grandeur, suddenly 
appearing—or reappearing after centuries— 
(speaking after the grand Indian style of 
profound significance)—two miracles of spirit: 
Ramakrishna {1836—1886), the ‘mad man’ of 
God—who embraced in his love all forms 
of Divinity; and his heroic disciple, Viveka- 
nanda (1863—1902), whose torrential energy 
had reawakened in his exhausted people the 
God of action, the God of the Gita.” 

We know that Mon. Rolland, as a genuiae 
and passionate lover of India’s spiritual 
heritage, started his survey of this renais¬ 
sance with “Mahatma Gandhi.” We know also 
that he is devoting these days to the study 
of the Kamakrishna-Vivekananda epoch of this 
grand spiritual drama, which will soon be 
made public. We hope and pray that health 
and leisure may be granted to him to compose 
another of his Symphonic Heroique on 
Rain Mohun, the precursor and prologue of 
this grand Drama, thereby completing his 
trilogy on the Besurreotion of India. —K. N. 

New Light on the Brahmo Sabha of 
Ram Mohun 

Mr. N. C. Ganguly, the author of the 
latest study on “Ram Mohun Roy”, from 
which a chapter is printed in this issue, has 
discovered two new facts of capital import¬ 
ance. The Bsja with bis obaraoteristio 
universality of outlook invited the members of 
every denomination then available in Calcutta 
to participate in his new religious service, 
Armenians, Jews, Eurasian Christians, all joining 
in the ohorus of adoration and a Mabomedan 
musician, Ghulam Abbas, supplying the 
musical accompaniment with his pakhoaj. 

The Baja farther is found to have ap¬ 
pointed one non-Brahman Biswambhai Das 
as the Secretary of bis Brahma Sabba which 
was not therefore a close preserve for the 
Brahmans, as it was supposed to be. —E. N. 


Fbiktsd akp Pobushed by S. E. Das at the Pbababi Pbess, 
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MESSAGE TO THE WORLD LEAGUE FOR PEACE 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

A literal translation of (he letter addressed to the 
Poet by the Director of the World League for Peace, Geneva. 

Ligue Mondiule pour la Pais. Geneve, le 13 juin, 1928. 

Honoured Sir, 

Be pleased to permit us to approach you through the esteemed personality of Monsieur 
Remain Holland, to pray that you be gracious enough to grant us an autograph for the Golden 
Book of Peace. 

This work will consist of reproductions of the thoughts on peace from the most OIus- 
trious personages and the most eminent writers of each country. 

We have received, up to this day, for this book, over 270 documents, among which are 
the autographs of Messrs. Heriot, Briand, Paul-Boncour. Poincare, Brieux, Marcel Prevost, 
Chamberlain, Stressemann, Ador, Henri Barbusse, Maurice Donnay, Vandervelde, Charles ffichet,' 
Qiiidde and others. 

We pray that you believe. Honoured Sir, that we shall consider it a very great disap¬ 
pointment if you do not consent to honour the Golden Book of Peace with some reflexion 
emanating from your great heart. 

We feel sure that you will undoubtedly approve of our effort and that you will contribute 
to its moral suncess by letting ns have a few lines that we solicit from your generosity- 

Be kind enough, honoured monsiner, to accept the expression of our great admiration 
and the assurance of our profound gratitude. 

(Sd-) Georges Dejean. Director, Ligue Mondiale pour la Paix. 

A piece of vellum was sent for an autographed message from the Poet and he 
wrote the following lines and signed it both in English and Bengali :~ 

In our political ritualism, we still worship the tribal god of our own make and try 
to appease it with human blood. This fetishism is blindly primitive and angers truth 
that leads to death-dealing conflicts. To many of us it seems that this blood-stained 
idolatry is a permanent part of human nature. But we know in our past history, there 
have been things born of dark unreason producing phantoms of fear in our mind and 
ferocity of suspicion. Within the boundaries of night they also had loomed large and 
appeared as everlasting. But a great many of them have already vanished, making the 
social life of a fruitful peace possible in civilised communities. 

Let us, to-day, by the strength of our own faith prove that the homicidal orgies of a 
cannibalistic politics are doomed, inspite of contradictions that seem overwhelmingly 
formidable. 

Rabindranath Tagore 

(Bengali signature) 

The above was written on the morning of the .30th of September. 








UNITARIAMS AND THE HALL^ OF FAME 

Ok 

THE RELIGION OF EMINENT MEN 

Bt JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


W HY does the American National Hall 
of Fame contain the names of so 
many Unitarians ? 

This question is not one of idle curiosity. 
There is in it a lesson which may well be 
pondered by all churches and all persons 
who care for religion. 

No other single event connected with the 
celebration (in April and May, 1925) of the 
Centenaiy of American Unitarianism was so 
picturesque as the march (Sunday afternoon, 
April 19th) of the great procession of men, 
women, and children, through the long corri¬ 
dor of the Hall of Fame in New York, 
when a group of little girls, dressed in white 
as the procession advanced placed wreaths 
of flowers on the busts or the tablets of 
the twenty-two eminent Unitarians who had 
places there among the nation’s most honored 
dead. 

What is the whole number of names in 
the Hall of Fame, and what proportion do 
the Unitarians bear to the whole ? The 
answer is, the total number is sixty-five and 
therefore the twenty-two Unitarians form a 
little more than one-third of all. 

The names of these twenty-two (arranged 
alphabetically) are ; 

John Adams 
John Quincy Adams 
Louis Agassis 
George Bancroft 
William Cullen Bryant 
William Ellery Channing 
Peter Cooper 

Charlotte Saunders Cushman 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Benjamin Franklin 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Thomas Jefferson 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
James Russell Lowell 
Horace Mann 
John Marshall 


Maria Mitchell 
John Lothrop Motley 
Francis Parkman 
Joseph Story 
Daniel Webster 

Is it not astonishing, that a group or body 
of religions people so small in numbers as 
the Unitarian Church should furnish so 
large a proportion of the men and women 
who are acclaimed by the nation as its 
greatest sons and daughters ? Is there not 
some mistake about it ? 

If we turn to the census of the churches, 
perhaps that will help us. The 1924-25 issue 
of the Year Book of the Churches, edited by 
Dr. E. 0. Watson, secretary of the Washing¬ 
ton office of the Federal Council of Churches 
gives the total membership of Protestant 
churches in this country, in 1923, as 
48,224,014, and the total membership of the 
Roman Catholic church as 18,260,793. Add¬ 
ing these we have 66,484.807 as the whole 
number of members of all the Christian 
churches in the United States. What is the 
total membership of the Unitarian churches ? 
It is about 110,000, or one six-hundredth part 
of the whole church membership in the land. 
Yet, this very small fraction, this one six- 
hundredth part of our Christian population 
actually contributes, as we have seen, one- 
third of the names in our National Hall of 
Fame. 

Turning now from the census of the 
churches to the census of the whole nation, 
what do we find there ? We find something 
quite as favorable to Unitarianism ; the total 
population of the country is about 110,00,000. 
Of these, the Unitarians ! I ImiiiOi form about 
one-tenth of une per cent. Yet it is this 
one-thousandth part of the whole population 
of the country that has furnished between 
thirty three and thirty-four per cent of the 
names in our Hall of Fame, and seventeen 
per cent of the Presidents of the United 
States. 
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Let ns pnrsne onr inqni^ further still, fire-tenths times, and Presbyterians three 

Fortunately, one of our eminent American and five-tenths times ; while in marked 

scientists has recently published book which contrast with these Methodists oboour only 

throws very direct and very important lij;ht about three-fiths as many times as expected ; 

on the subject. Baptists a little more than two-fiRbs, and 

In his volume, “The Character of Races,” Roman Catholics between one-quarter and 
issued in 1924, a work which gives the one-fifth. 

results of extensive scientrfie investigation of The difference between denominations 


the causes which produce eminence or infer¬ 
iority in races and in individual men, the 
author Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale 
University, calls attention to the remarkable 
number of distinguished men and women 
produced by the Unitarian Church. He says : 
“In proportion to their numbers the Uni¬ 
tarians, and especially their clergymen, have 
contributed a greater number of eminent 
leaders than has any other group of Ameri¬ 
cans for whom we have statistics.” In the 
next paragraph he cites the fact mentioned 
above of the amazing disproportion of the 
Unitarian names in the Hall of Fame of 
New York University ; and he adds : “The 
productivity of the Unitarians in supplying 
leaders of the first rank has been 1,50 timex 
as great as that of the remainder of the, 
population, while that of the Unitarian 
ministers has been nearly 1,,500 times as 
great. 

Since Professor Huntington wrote his facts, 
and conclusions have received confirmation 
from other sources. One of the most strik¬ 
ing is that of investigations made by Presi¬ 
dent Clarence Cook Little of the University 
of Michigan. On the 2Dd of April, 1926, 
President Little gave an address before the 
Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club, in which he 
afiirmed his conviction that “intellectual 
leadership is closely connected with liberality 
in religion,” and presented statistics which 
he had prepared, stating that persons belong¬ 
ing to various Christian denominations occur 
more or less frequently in “Who’s Who in 
America” according to the liberality or 
illiberality of their creed. 

President Little said that, using three 
letters of the alphabet. A, M. and W. he had 
tabulated four groups—medical men, scientists, 
authors or writers, and lawyers. The results, 
calculated on a percentage basis, when 
compared with the percentages of the various 
religious denominations in the whole United 
States, showed that Unitarians occur more 
than twenty-eight times as fuquently 
as one would expect ; Episcopalians ten and 
six-tenths times ; congregationalists five and 
eight-tenths times ; Universalists five and 


apparently is greater among scientists than 
among lawyers,—an interesting fact when 
one considers that science continually looks 
for new truths while law has for its chief 
duty the maintenance of the existing order. 
Thus, among the scientists, the Unitarians 
are found to be seventy times as numerous 
as expected, and the Congregationalists nine 
and four-tenths times ; while the Catholics 
are only about one-fifth as many as their 
occurrence in the general population would 
indicate that they should be.'* 

What is the explanation of these almost 
incredible facts ? 

“There is only one possible answer, as 
both Professor Huntington and President 
Little make clear.t 

The explanation is the superiority of 
Liberal Religion, the superiority of the 
Unitarian Faith, as a creator of the independ¬ 
ent thinking, of intellectual strength, of 
moral character, and therefore of fitness 
and power to lead in the nation’s higher 
life. . 

In other words the explanation is to be 
found in the fact that Liberal Religion in all 
its forms, but especially Unitarianism, differs 
radically from all forms of “orthodoxy,” in 
that far Ixyond them all it trusts reasons, 
encourages investigation in religion as well as 
everywhere else ; looks upon tMnking as 
a religious duty, as much a religious duty 
as believing, and necessary as a preliminary 
to alt believing that is worth anything or 
safe ; welcomes science ; rejects all backward- 
looking and mind-fettering creeds, and all 
external authorities imposed by priests 


* It is worthy of notice in this connection, that 
when Sir Francis Felton, many years ago made 
his stndy of the scientific men of England pub¬ 
lished in 1874 in his "English Men of Science : 
Their Nature and Nurture”, hefenndthat a snrpris- 
ing number of them, a number out of all pro¬ 
portion to the whole, were sons of Unitarian 
ministeis. 

t "Perhaps it ought to be said, that neither of 
these two men is a Unitarian : both are associated 
with orthodox churches : hence they cannot well 
be suspected of bias in favour of Unitaranitm.. 
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or churches ; lifts the ethical above the theologi¬ 
cal, the practical above the ecclessiastieal, 
deeds above profession ; and dares to stand 
on its own feet and break new paths. These 
are exactly the qualities which modern Uni- 
tarianism in alt its history has fostered 
and striven to develop in its people. 

These facts and deductions are pointed 
out in no spirit of boasting, or arrogance, or 


self-praise, or as a "flourish of authority,” 
but simply and only to make clear to the 
American people the extraordinary value of 
the principles, the ideas, the religion for 
which the Unitarian Church stands, in 
building up the higher intellectual and 
moral life of the nation, and in creating 
leadership in all that is best in .Christian 
civilization. 


ARr IN THE WEST AND THE EAST 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 

II 


E uropean writers in their references to 
Eastern art usually draw the line at 
Byzantium or Persia. Some writers 
have traced an affinity between Roman and 
Japanese arts. The land of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum and the geisha has had a strong fasci¬ 
nation for European travellers and holiday 
seekers, but no attempt was made to ascer¬ 
tain the indebtedness of Japanese • and 
Chinese art to the aucient art of India. 
Much of the annals of Indo-Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion is pre-historic but not mythic. History 
as such was never written by the Aryans, 
and their wisdom in this respect is justified 
by the doubtful truthfulness of many histori¬ 
cal records. These ancient people in India 
recorded their thoughts on the tablets of 
their memory. So thoroughly saturated were 
their minds with a profound conviction of 
the illusory nature of the objective world, 
the evanescence of all worldly things and 
the transcience of kingdoms and empires that 
neither dates nor history had any interest 
for them. The Hebrew Preacher said, “Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” This is an obvious 
truth but to the Aryans in India it was 
deep and real philosophy colouring all thought 
and governing every action in life. The 
original meaning of the Sanscrit word 
itihasa, now translated as history, is tradi- 
dition, and in this sense the great epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and 
several of the ancient Sanscrit dramas are 
historical. Cities like Ayodhya, Indraprastha 


and Hastinapur were not poetic inventions. 
Among the ruins around Delhi a mound of 
earth is still known as the site of Indra¬ 
prastha, frequently named in the Mahabharata. 
In the same epic a detailed account is given 
of a splendid Assembly Hall built for the 
Pandava Princes.* 

Architecture is the earliest form of for¬ 
mative and decorative art. It is mentioned 
that the hall was ornamented with many 
pictures and the floor was so cunningly 
devised that it produced an optical delusion. 
The famous Rishi Naroda, who was present 
as an honoured guest, gave King Yudhishthira 
elaborate descriptions of the assembly halls of 
some of the gods. In the Mriehhakatikam (Toy 
Cart) believed to be the oldest Sanscrit drama 
and supposed to have been written a hundred 
years before Christ, there is a minute and 
full account of seven chambers in the mansion 
of Vasantasena, the heroine. A man who 
has entered the house for the first time 
gives a description, beginning with the 
portico, or the various pictures and ornaments 
in the rooms. In the Meghadutam, or the 
Cloud Messenger, of the poet Kalidasa there 
is a wonderful, panoramic description of 
landscape, such as would be seen from an 
aeroplane sailing slowly over the country. 
Miniature paintings and likenesses from which 
an individual could be at once recognised 


* The Mahabharata, Sabha Parva. 
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» 

are mentioned in the Paranas, dramas and 
other works. 

Beyond these records there are no 
remnants, no rnins, no fragements of Indo- 
Aryan art of the Vedic or epic period, or 
even of the time of Vikramaditya, the patron 
of the famous nine intellectual gems, of 
whom the. poet Kalidasa was the most 
brilliant, the promulgator of one of the two 
eras now in vogue in India. There is a 
wide gap of time between prehistoric Indo- 
Aryan culture and the remains of sculptural 
and other arts which are found at the 
present time. No -real broad-minded lover 
or critic of art in the West of either the 
traditions or remnants of art in India had 
any opportunity of observation or study in 
the early period of British rule in India. 
Attention was first drawn to the evidences 
of Brahraanic and Buddhistic art by depart¬ 
mental Anglo-Indian writers, whose attitude 
of ill-di.sguised contempt towards the past 
of India was emphasised by their ignorance. 
Departmental archaeologists and antiquarians 
could not forget that they belonged to a 
race which now rules India, and the sense 
of superiority obscured their judgment. Pro¬ 
nounced scepticism and even denial of the 
great antiquity of the Vedas, utter ignorance 
of Aryan philosophy and literature, and the 
contempt for a race of heathens influenced 
their pronouncements upon the relics of 
Indian art. From the sculptures of the 
• iandharan school, admittedly the work of 
inferior Graeco-Roman artists and artisans, 
official English archaeologists rushed to the 
conclusion that India never had any original 
art, and everything was bbrrowed from 
ancient Persia, Greece or Rome. With a 
little more ingenuity these critics might 
have urged that Aryan mythology is borrowed 
from the Greek, that Krishna is merely 
I an imitation of the Greek Orpheus, that 
j the Mahabharata is a clever plagiarism 
from Homer, and, to complete the reductio 
nd absurdum, it may be maintained, with 
a sovereign contempt for chronoiogical 
sequence, that the doctrine of niaya must 
have been borrowed from Berkeley. 

High above these pinchback professors 
of art and brummagen archaeologists stands 
John Ruskin, whose voice is beard as that 
of a preacher and prophet in his immortal 
books and of whom no one can speak 
without admiration and reverence. Ruskin 
himself wrote that he had seen every stone 
of Venice, but of Indian art he had seen 


nothing beyond the careless and unrepresen¬ 
tative collection of worthless modern work 
scattered about in the British and South 
Kensington Museums. The great writer bad 
never heard ,of the sculptures of Elephanta 
and Ellora, t^e paintings of Ajanta and the 
works of Indian art in Ceylon and Java- The 
poor specimens that be saw he designated 
as "barbarous grotesque of mere savageness 
as seen in the work of Hindoo and other 
Indian nations.”* The still more grosser 
form of the barbarous grotesque was to be 
found among "the complete savage of the 
Pacific Islands”. Thus in the opinion of 
Ruskin the Hindoo and other Indian nations 
were only one degree removed from the 
complete savage and the cannibaL In 

another place treating of architecture and 
referring to India, Ruskin makes a curiously 
infelicitous suggestion about keeping the 

lamp of memory alight; "Let us imagine our 
own India House adorned in this way, 
by historical or symbolical sculpture: 

massively built in the first place; then 
adorned with bas-reliefs of our Indian battles 
and fitted with carvings of Oriental filiage, 
or inlaid with Oriental stones; and the 
more important members of its decoration 
composed of groups of Indian life and 
landscape, and prominently expressing the 
the phantasms of Hindoo worship in 

their subjection to the Cross. ”t If this 
idea had been carried out and a building 
of the India Office designed in accordance 
with these suggestions it would have 
been a daily affront to Indian visitors 
and a monument of political unwisdom. 
But if Ruskin wrote of Indian art and 
the Indian people in ignorance he wrote 
of the followers of the Church of Rome with 
full and finished knowledge, and he poured his 
vial of contempt on ‘Romanist idolatry’ with 
burning iconoclastic zeal;—^"It matters 
literally nothing to a Romanist what the 
image he worships is like. Take the vilest 
doll that is screwed together in a cheap toy¬ 
shop, trust it to the keeping of a large family 
of children, let it be beaten about the house 
by them till it is reduced to a shapeless 
block, then dress it in a satin frock and 
declare it to have fallen from heaven, and 
it will satisfactorily answer ail Romanist 


* Ruskin, The Stones of Venice. Vol. Ill 
t The Seven Lamps of Architecture. The Lamp 
of Memory. 
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purposes.”* Rnskin’s literary judgment also 
is startlingly unconventional: “Cast Cole- 
Tidge at once aside, as sickly and useless ; 
and Shelley as shallow and verbose.”t 

Rnskin was far too great a man to 
wrangle with his early critics, but once, in 
the preface to the second edition of “Modern 
Painters” he replied to a critic in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and the first sentence may be 
quoted here: “Writers like the present 
critic of Blackwood’s Magazine deserve 
respect—the respect due to honest, hopeless, 
helpless imbecility.” The critic was none 
other than Professor John Wilson, ‘the 
fair-haired Hercnles-Apollo,’ famous under 
his literary name of Christopher North. 
Tiangnage of such scathing contempt has 
not been applied even to the most ignorant 
critics of Indian art. 

The^ word ’Hindu’ is from the Persian 
word ‘Hind’ meaning black, and refers to 
the dark complexion of the people of India, 
but it has been accepted latterly by the 
Hindus themselves as distinctive of their 
religion. The word Hind occurs in the 
famous guxal of Hafiz ; 

“Agar an Toork Shiraxi badastarad dile 
tmara. 

Bakkale idndrjash bukshtcm Sanmrrando 
Bokhara ra. 

If that Toork from Shiraz would take 
my heart in his hand I would make a 
gift of the cities Samarcand and Bokhara in 
exchange for the dark mole on his skin.” 

The word is an obvious corruption 
from the Sanscrit word Indn, the moon. 

The illustrious Chinese traveller Hienen- 
Tsiang, who travelled extensively in India, 
says that the country was called in ancient 
times Shin-tu (Sindhn), also Hien-tan 'Hindu) 
but the right pronunciation of the word is 
in-tu (Indu). The explanation of this name 
may be given in the traveller’s own eloquent 
words : “The bright connected light of holy 
men and sages, guiding the world as the 
shining of the moon, have made this country 
eminent, and so it is called in-tu (Indu), 
the moon.” It will be more accurate to 
refer to early Indian art as Brahmanic, 
Jain and Buddhist, for the word 
Hindu was unknown until the establishment 
of Islamic rule in India. 

Preconceived prejudice, inability to appre¬ 
ciate the orientation of Indian thought and 


• Stones of Venice, Vol. II 
1' Elements of Dtawing, Appendix. 


Indian art, utter ignorance of ancient Indian 
tbeogony as contained in the Sanscrit 
scriptures, and of the hagiology of Buddhism 
and Jainism, and irresponsible empericism 
have combined to make supercilious outside 
estimates of ancient Indian art utterly value¬ 
less. But the appeal here is not that of 
embalmed mummies and the trappings of 
death which have turned archaeologists into 
grave diggers, but of living thought and a 
profound symbolism. As Indian philosophy 
and Indian thought have penetrated the 
thick armour of Western materialism so has 
Indian art been vindicated and raised to its 
rightful place in the world oi art Contin¬ 
ental critics like Foncher and Rodin, himself 
a great artist, the patient and earnest labours 
of Mrs. Herringham and her Indian helpers, 
and Victor Golonbeff have represented Indian 
art in its true light. Havell’s works on 
Indian art and ancient Indian civilisation 
display an insight, an understanding and ai 
intimate knowledge worthy of high admira 
tion while Coomaraswaroy has brought all thi 
resources of bis scholarship and all the en¬ 
thusiasm of his patriotism to bear upon his 
exposition of Indian and Ceylonese art. And 
they have been succeeded by others, includ¬ 
ing a number of Englishmen, who have borne 
enthusiastic testimony to the greatness of 
Indian art, which is rapidly winning admirers 
and adherents in the West. 

Time alone is not responsible for the 
destruction of works of art in India. Almost 
all vestiges of religious paintings have been 
effaced by the blind and indiscriminate pas¬ 
sion of iconoclastic zeal. In considering the 
relics of sculptural and architectural arts 
that are still left the first feature that has 
to be stressed is the selection of the sites. 
With all the modern facilities of travel places 
like Elephants, Karle, Ajanta and many 
ancient temples in South India are not 
difficult of access now. In ancient times 
they were entirely removed and remote from 
the haunts of men, and the men who worked 
in the cave temples and on rock sculpture 
lived in a state of complete isolation. The 
only forethought that they showed was in 
choosing a spot where there was a supply 
of fresh water near at hand, a natural spring 
of clear water or some mountain strean 
gushing out near by. In other respects theii 
abnegation was as complete as of the yogt> 
who renounced the world and went to th 
forest for meditation. It was sacred art a 
its highest and holiest. Their studio was th 
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sea-K'iTt inland, or the steep moantain side. 
There were no admiring crowds to watch 
their work from day to day, no titles await¬ 
ing to reward their laboars. It was a work 
of love, devotion and faith. The Greek 
sculptor chiselled out his figures or temples 
from hlocks of marble or stone; the Indian 
sculptor attacked the whole mass of frowning 
unyielding^ and reluctant rook, and with 
hammer and chisel carved out colossal or 
small images, magnificent fluted pillars, 
wide, spacious monastic halls. It was the 
work of Titans done by humble and gentle 
laymen and monks, whose art was part of 
their religion. Th^ physical peril was as 
great as the work was strenuous. The 
scaffoldings on which the sculptors worked 
must have been often erected over yawuing 
chasms and a slip or a false step would have 
meant instantaneous death. Their indifference 
to fame was no less remarkable than their 
disregard of personal comfort and personal 
safety. There is no inscription, no memorial 
tablet to afford the slightest clue to the master 
artists who have left the impress of their 
handiwork on these rocks. Were they to 
obtrude their identity while making the 
images of the gods ? Mr. Havell has written 
of the unknown Indian Michaelangelo, lin- 
toretto and Perugino who worked in the 
caves of Elephants and Ajanta. In Western 
art we can easily reel off the names of 
ancient, medieval and modern artists, but 
in India not a single name has come down 
to posterity except the architects and sculptors 
of myth and fable, names like Visvakarma, 
the architect of the gods, and Moy, the 
demon builder. Ancient Indian art was 
an anonymous consecration of high talent, 
the culmination of self-surrender and self- 
effacement. 

The second obvious feature of ancient 
Indian art is the greater attention paid to 
the durability of sacred structures as com¬ 
pared with secular. The Bharhut stupa is 
one of the oldest examples of Indian art and 
its date is approximately estimated about the 
third century B. C, There are no royal 
oalaces of that date of which even the ruins 
have much attraction. The sculptures at 
Bharhut, Sanohi and Araaravati are not only 
of great artistic value but of considerable 
historic and educative importance. The great 
Chinese traveller Hieuen-Tsang when he 
visited India in the seventh century of the 
Christian era found the Nalanda University 
nourishing in all its glory but the old 


capital cities of Magadha and other parts of 
India were in ruins. The universities at 
such places as Nalanda, Ajanta, Sudhanya 
Kata and Takshasila were sacred institutions 
and sacred learning was imparted in them. 
In the Brahmanio temples was heard the 
rise and fall of the Vedic chant, in the 
Buddhist chaitya houses learned and pious 
monks expounded the Law, in the Jain 
temples learned priests and Munis discoursed 
on the great Tirthankars, the Pillars of the 
Universe, the saints whose colossal images 
are to be seen at Jain shrines. The import¬ 
ance of Ellora is due not only to the Kailash 
temple, a marvellous combination of the 
finest sculpture and architecture, but also to 
the contiguity of Jain and Buddhist shrines. 
The Indra Babha at Ellora is a Jain temple 
with sculptured figures of Mahavira, the 
twenty-fourth and last Tirthankar and a con¬ 
temporary of the Buddha. There can be no 
more conclusive evidence of the tolerance 
of religious faiths in ancient India than 
that a great Saiva temple should be seen 
near other temples of other religions. 

Of Ajanta Mr. Havell writes : 

“Very rarely in the world’s history has there 
come together that true symphony of the three 
arts—painting, sculpture, and architectonic design 
—creating the most perfect architecture, which are 
so beautifully harmonised at Ajanta.” 

In many places in India there are numer¬ 
ous relics of the finest plastic art, but the 
Ajanta frescoes reveal the acme of pictorial 
art, in its peifect technique, the bold and 
sure sweep of the lines, the living reality 
of portraiture, the variety of designs, the 
vividne.ss and graoiousness of expression. 
The idealised likeness of Prince Siddartha, 
the Buddha that was to be, arrests the eye 
by the nobility of the countenance and the 
snggestioD of latent spiritual splendour. A 
copy of a splendid fresco representing the 
Buddha after he had attained Enlightenment 
returning to Kapiiavastu, with his beggar’s 
bowl in his hand to see his wife Jasodhara 
and his son Rahul, was widely admired at 
the recent exhibition of Indian paintings at 
the British museum as “perhaps the noblest 
existing example of the art of the Gupta 
period, the classic age of all Indian culture.” 
The pictures are not all hieratic and cover 
a wide range. Even in the sacred pictures 
there is evidence of the catholicity of the Indian 
mind. Brahmanio divinities are represented 
as freely as the Buddhist heavens. The 
Ajanta paiutings cannot be dismissed as an 
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isolated or fortuitons incident ; they are 
the remnants of a school of painting as 
gifted as the world has ever known. 
Buddhism undeniably gave the impulse to a 
period of unprecedented activity in art 
as it laid the foundations of the Empire of 
Asoka, a ruler and a saint as great as 
Constantine. Patalipntra, Asoka’s capital, 
has been buried like other ancient cities 
of the world, hut his monolithic pillar edicts, 
noble specimens of the sculptor’s art, stand 
to this day as veritable sermons in stones. 

Judged by territorial extent ancient Indian 
art wielded a wider influence than the art of 
Greece or Rome. In India itself the traces of 
Indian art are to be found from Gandhara 
to Gour in the north, from Rajputana down 
to the Bombay coast on the west, in 
Central India in the great stupas and 
temples, in the south in the temples and 
other structures at Maraallapurara. Srirang- 
am. Madura, Kameswaram and Ceylon. 
Out of India on the west the famous capital 
of Mahmud of Ghazni was built by Indian 
architects, and the whole of far Eastern 
Asia was inspired by Indian art. The sense 
of the impermanence of things, “writes Mr. 
Binyon in The Flight of the Dragon, “the 
transitoriness of life, which in Buddhism 
was allied to human sorrow, became a posi¬ 
tive and glowing inspiration in Chinese and 
Japanese art.’’ Some of the finest Indian 
sculpture which has escaped the ravages 
of vandals and iconoclasts are to be found 
in Java. It is not in India but in the 
courtyard of a temple at Prambanam in Java 
that the finest series of relief illustrating 
the Ramayana has been found. There is no 
clear line of distinction between ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and secular architecture, and “throughout 
alt the many and varied aspects of Indian 
art—Buddhist, Jain, Hindu. Sikh and even 
Saracenic there runs a golden thread of 
Vedic thought.’’ Some of the Jain tem¬ 
ples and other buildings are as splendid 
as the best Brahmanical and Buddhist 
temples. The towers of victory at Chitore, 
the vaulted shrines at Mount Abu, the hill 
temples of Palitana and Girnar. the colossal 
images of Tirthankars at Sravanbelgola, 
Karkalu and elsewhere are notable achieve¬ 
ments of architectural and sculptural art. 

To the uninstructed and undiscerning obser¬ 
ver from the West the imposing figure of 
the Trimurti at Elephanta, the four-beaded 
Brahma, the five-headed Siva, the elephant¬ 
headed Ganesba will appear as grotesque 


sculpture to be classed with tbd centaurs, 
the satyrs and the fauns of ancient Greek 
art, monstrosities which are looked upon 
as divinities by a savage, heathen race. 
The difference between ancient European 
and Indian arts is that the former confines 
itself to the beauty of the figures whereas 
the latter suggests the beauty behind and 
beyond the figures. At its best ,the art of 
Greece and Rome is realistic in the sense 
that it seeks to typify and idealise beauty 
as perceived by the eye ; Indian art repre¬ 
sents the divinities of the different Indian 
pantheons as conceived by the mind and 
visualised by the eye of faith. It is possible 
for a man or a woman to resemble a sculp¬ 
tured Greek god or goddess, but no one in 
India would dream of comparing a human being 
to the image of a god. In actual practice 
Siva is not usually represented as having 
five heads, nor did the imagers and frescoists 
of Ajanta often depict Parvati with ten arms 
Greek art was entirely detached from Greek 
philosophy. The Greeks attributed human 
suffering and sickness to the envy of the 
gods ; the Indians ascribed them to Karma. 
The attainment of physical perfection in 
life was the great ambition of the Hellenic 
people and the Groek artist endowed his 
gods and goddesses with perfect symmetry 
of face and figure, the finest contour of the 
head and the most fascinating poise and 
grace of limb. The art of India is an 
academy of symbology. Even a flower like 
the lotus is a symbol of almost universal 
application in architecture, in the 
theory of the creation, in the standing or 
sitting position of the gods, in ornamenta¬ 
tion, the lotus recurs everywhere. No 
artists outside India ever thought of repre¬ 
senting a god engaged in contemplation. 
In the classic art of Europe it is always 
the ripple of the mu.scle, the vivid vitality 
of the features, the dazzling outlook on life 
that arrest the eye ; here in India art has 
fixed the tranquillity of repose, it has con¬ 
veyed the majesty of meditation, the 
sublimity of aloofness and withdrawal. This 
calmness is not inertia, but the flickerless 
steadiness of a flame lighting a closed temple. 
The Western artist always thought of pose ; 
the Indian thought reverently of posture. 
The great Buddha statue at Anuradhapnra 
in Ceylon, the Trimurti at Elephanta, the 
statues of the Tirthankars, the Dhyani 
Buddha or Amitabha, the Bodhisattvas are 
all figures of physical restraint with intense 
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spiritaal vitality. The image of the Baddha 
in its inooDceivable calmness and passionless¬ 
ness is the very embodiment of the 
immntability of the Law that he preached 
and the serene conscioasness of the final 
and fall attainment, of liberty. 

On the other hand, the fine bronze figure 
in Madras of Siva as Nataraja dancing the 
Tandava tiance, is a symbol of cosmic 
commotion, the effervescent joy of creation. 
The Greek and Roman imagers knew nothing 
of the symbolism and significance of the 
gestures of the fingers and hands, the 
■mudras, and it was only after the introduc¬ 
tion of Christian art that the upraising of 
two fingers as a symbol of benediction 
is to be found in European pictures. If we 
place a likeness of the Apollo Belvedere 
by the side of one of the Avalokitesvara 
at Borobudur in Java, and of the Venus of 
Milo by that of Uma in meditation on the 
Himalayas we shall easily appreciate the 
difference and the distinction between 
Western and Indian art. If the art of 
Greece at its strongest and best may be 
likened to epic poetry ancient Indian art 
may be compared to the solemn and sacred 
poetry of the Vedas and the Oathas. 

With the eighth century of the Christian 
era began the decadence of art in India, the 
perversion of religious thought and the 
political disintegration of the country. Some 
time later the repeated raids of Mahmud of 
(ihazni swept over parts of India like a 
hurricane of fire and destruction, the famous 
temple of Soranath was plundered, and destroyed 
and ten thousand temples in Kanauj were rased 
to the dust. With the coming of the Great 
Mughals there was a change and the condi¬ 
tions of life and occupation became more 
Gable. Of the six Mughal Emperors from 
Baber to Anrungzeb it may be truthfully 
said that there is no other example in history 
of such remarkable heredity in conspicuous 
ability for six generations in lineal descent, 
but while the three greatest Mughals, Akbar, 
Jehangir and Shah Jehan, devoted themselves 
to the work of construction and consolidation, 
in Anrungzeb was born anew the unrestrained 
passion of iconoclasm and the fanaticism of 
bigotry, and his great energy was spent in 
fi>e destruction of temples at Benares and 
other places, and in unwittingly sapping 
the foundations of the Mughal Empire. 
Akbar was one of those men to whom 
Ereatness comes from within, without 
help or guidance. Unlettered, he was 
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wiser than other men steeped in learning; 
untaught in religious dogma, he had the 
widest tolerance in religion ; uninitiated in 
statecraft, he was one of the greatest states¬ 
men the world has seen ; ignorant alike of 
books and art be was one of the greatest 
patrons of art and letters and held some of 
the soundest views on art. As builders 
Akbar and Shah Jehan rank very high, but 
it is misleading to designate Mughal architec¬ 
ture as the Indo-Saracenic style. That would 
imply that there are different branches of 
the Saracenic style of aichiteoture with 
certain features common to all. It would be 
clearly erroneous to make such classifications 
as Hispano-Saracenic, Turko-Saiaoenio, Arab- 
Saracenic and Indo-Saracenic, for Mughal 
architecture in India has nothing in common 
with any Saracenic style out of India. The 
Taj Mahal, the apogee of Mughal art, is 
essentially Indian in design, the ground¬ 
work. the central dome and the four small 
cupolas being conceived in the pancha 
ratna style. The decadence of Indian art 
did not mean its extinction. It became 
renascent in a modified form under Mughal 
patronage. At Agra, Fateh pur-Sikri and 
Jehanabad, Delhi, there are clear indications 
of a great and beautiful art, imperial in the 
magnificence of its proportions, and stamped 
by the individuality of Akbar and Shah 
Jehan. Mr. Havell very happily describes 
the Taj Mahal as a living image of Mumtaz 
Mahal herself in all the glory of her radiant 
beauty. In all inlaid mosaic work, whether 
in the laj Mahal, Itmad-ud-daula or the 
tomb of Sheikh Salim Chishti the Koranic 
inhibition has excluded all living things, but 
the leaves, the plants, the vessels and the 
flowers are shown with consummate, skill the 
coloured stones and the pearl and ebony 
being arranged with an excellent eye to 
effect. The ‘fairy-like tracery windows’* of 
the marble tomb of Sheikh Salim Chishti at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, the Pearl Mosque in the 
Agra Fort for the ladies of the Imperial 
iiarem, the perforated screens of marble are 
the productions of a delicate and dainty art. 
The mausoleum of Jehangir at Lahore is 
designed with great simplicity, the imperial 
idea finding vent in the great quadrangle 
on the four sides of the tomb and the roof 
with its impressive spatial effect. 

Mugbul painting as seen in miniatures. 


• A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Arts & Grafts of 
India & Ceylon. 
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oil paintings, portfolio pictures in water 
oolonrs, iilnminated manuscripts and illustra¬ 
tions of books owes its origin to several 
influences. The Timurias were lovers 
of art and beauty in nature and Akbar 
whose views on all subjects, including 
religion, were extremely liberal, defended 
and justified painting on the ground that 
a painter was bound, while painting anything 
having life, to think of God as the Giver 
of life since the work of the painter stopped 
at the mere resemblance of the body. 
Persian and Chinese influence had a share 
but the tradition of painting in India had 
a larger and more definite influence. It is 
at this stage of the history of Indian 
art that the word ‘Hindu’ can be accurately 
used, for the word was then in use and the 
religions distinction between Hindus and 
Mnssalmans was clearly defined. The fact 
that Akbar employed a large number of 
Hindu artists is proof snflicient because 
he would not have employed novices, and 
the similarity between Rajput and Mughal 
painting is unmistakable, though the contrast 
is equally obvious. The Rajasthani and Pahari 
groups of painting, the first from Rajputana 
and the second mostly from Eangra, Chamba 
and Poonch in the Punjab are older than 
Mughnl painting which they survived till 
the last century. It is both sacred and 
secular whereas Mughal painting, which had 
a life of about two hundred years only, 
was of necessity merely secular and courtly. 
The Rajput arists, following ancient tradi¬ 
tion, have left no means of identification 
behind them and their pictures bear no 
names; it is a repetition of the anonymity 
at Ajanta, Samath, Elephants and a score 
of other places. Moghul portrait painting 
is of high merit and true to the life unless 
the artist had to paint a patron who required 
to be flattered. Moghul paintings bear names 
and the majority are Hindu names. Mansur, 
however, was a Mussalman and an artist 
of a high order, his portraits of animals 
being wonderfully life-like. Akbar and 
Jehangir admitted famous painters to intimate 
personal friendship. Artistic skill was not 
unknown in the zenana of the Emperors 
and the great nobles. Names have come 
down in history of cultured and highly 
intellectual queens and princesses and great 
ladies, some of them past mistresses of state¬ 
craft, others gifted artists and musicians, 
and authors of graceful verses. The impenetra¬ 
ble and inviolable secrecy of the purdah had 


kept all their achievement from the notice of 
the world of men, but still the world knows 
of the saintly and vestal lady, a Princess of 
the Blood, Jahanara,’'' daughter of Shah Jahan, 
who devoted her life to the service of God and 
in ministering to her imprisoned father, gnd 
whose last request was that she should be 
buried in a pauper’s grave with the green 
sward for a cover and the dome 'of heaven 
for a cupola, and who left the following simple 
and touching verse as an inscription for her 
resting place :— 

“Bttr maxare ma garihan, tut chirage, 

na gulc, 

Xa pare parwana mxad, na sadai 

hulbtde ! 

On the grave of poor people like ns there 
should be neither lamps nor flowers; nor 
should the wings of moths be burned, nor 
should there be the wailing of a nightingale 

It is reported that Rembrandt ai 
Reynolds saw Mughal paintings and admiri 
them and the former copied some of them. 

The revival of Indian art and art trac 
tion has begun in Bengal and is associat 
with the school of which Abanindrana 
Tagore is the leader. Their work has be( 
appreciated and admired out of India. The 
influence of Japanese art is noticeable in 
their earlier work, but they have outgrown 
this stage and have produced original paint¬ 
ings conforming to Indian classic art. To 
keep alive the tradition of Indian art Indian 
artists, while folly receptive and responsive 
to modern and contemporary influences, and 
the far wider sweep of the vision of life, 
must seek inspiration in the ancient 
epics and dramas, in the symbolism of ancient 
sacred literature, in ancient philosophical 
thought and the multitudinous conceptions 
of supernal beauty. Mere portraiture and 
painting from animated or still life can 
never be a high incentive to art, and this 
is one of the reasons why Mughal art, 
cramped by its limitations and debarred from 
dealing with all sacred subjects had sncli 
a brief career. And it is not only the 
artist who must be true to tradition and 
loyal to the ancient ideals of devotion, 
enthusiasm and selflessness, but our country¬ 
men must return to the fold from which 
they have strayed and learn once again to 
breathe the atmosphere in which the ancient 
Aryans lived and had their being. Ho" 


* She lies buried near the tomb of Nizamuddio 
Aulia in Delhi. 
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many of the graduates of Indian anireisities 
have read the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
hovr many of them know even the names of 
Sanscrit dramas? The higher Vedic literature, 
the systems of philosophy are difficult 
subjects requiring - special study, but there 
can be no excuse for educated Hindus 
being ignorant of literature and ideals which 
are still living forces in Hindu homes and 
Hindu liver. Modern manners and modern 
culture do not surely require that we 
should consign the past to oblivion. 

In the present European sense painting 
means pictures ip an oil medium. Auc¬ 
tioneers and professional dealers call paint¬ 
ings in water colours drawings. Indian 
artists have to be careful in the media they 
choose for their work. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was praised as one of the purest colourists 
but his colours were sometimes so ill-chosen 
that some of his paintings are already fading. 
Well-known painters in Europe used sometimes 
lamp-black as an under-tint with the result 
that it came up to the surface and discol¬ 
oured the upper coatings of different colours. 
Paintings at best are easily spoiled or loose 
colour even if they are not destroyed. Are 
the Indian artists who are attempting a 
revival of genuine Indian art satisfied that 
their work will endure as long as the Rajput 
and Mughal paintings ? The paper, the 
pigments used by those artists are no longer 
in use. Is it not worth while to make an 
attempt to procure and reintroduce them V 
All the meterials now used, the paper, the 
paint and the brush are brought from 
Knrope. Artists’ colourmen in Europe have 
put on the market more than two hundred 
colours of which less than twenty are reli¬ 
able. The thought is disquieting that modern 
coulonrs may not prove even so fast as 
those that were in use in India three or 
four hundred years ago. This is a matter 
that concerns primarily the present artists 
of India. 

Truly has Ruskin said, "all great Art 
is praise” ; praise of all that is in nature, 
of all that has life, of the human form divine 
but above all what the mind and the spirit 
can conceive but the eye cannot see, of the 
noumena behind phenomena, of the thought 
symbol behind the projected object, of the 
absolute behind the concrete. Art is sugges¬ 
tion as well as representation eloquent not 
only by what it expresses but also what it 
leaves out The aim of true art is not 
I merely to produce fao-similes and verisimi¬ 


litudes but to stimulate thought so that 
the mind of the beholder may endeavour to 
interpret the idea of the artist as outlined 
in the picture. The concentration of the 
true artist is as intense as that of the earnMt 
worshipper. If there is joy in the artist’s 
work, if there is pleasure in watching a thing 
of beauty grow under his hand there is 
reverence Mso in his devotion to this 
ideal, to the thought-image that he en¬ 
deavours to shape in stone or trace 
on paper. It is the faculty of praise 
that tends to uplift man’s nature and praise 
finds a noble expression in art. The original 
mainspring of all art in all lands is a con¬ 
ception of the divine. The form of faith may 
vary, but the divine transcends the human 
in dl aspects and every thought of the deity 
is praise. 

Since I began with a brief sketch of the 
history of art in the West these observations 
may be brought to a close by a reference 
to the prospects of art in that part of the 
world. The cnltivation and development of 
art is among the triuraph.s of peace, but there 
is no real peace in the West. So real was 
the menace of extinction in the last war that 
the instinct of self-preservation has led the 
nations of Europe to establish the League of 
Nations, but the real guarantee of peace is 
in the heart and not in any tribunal or 
institution created for that purpose. The 
air is surcharged with jealousy and suspicion 
and thoughts of revenge are secretly 
nourished by the nations which were defeated 
and humiliated. There is no relaxation of 
tension, no relinquishment of agressive 
vigilance. There is always a hint of rupture 
behind diplomatic relations, a chronic 
scepticism in professions of friendship. In 
the Far West across the Atlantic we see a 
new and great race founded originally by 
colonists and settlers from England and 
Ireland, and subsequently augmented by the 
interfusion of emigrants from the other 
nations of Europe. In industry and wealth 
the United States of America have left 
Europe far behind, but the nation is neither 
troubled nor stimulated by any memories 
of the past, nor does it recognise any 
tradition that has to be maintained. There 
are great names like Abraham Lincoln and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Alva Edison, but there have 
been no precursors of a great literature, or 
a great art, and it may be fairly doubted 
whether the Americans will achieve more 
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than they have already done. The architec¬ 
ture of America has introduced no new or 
attractive style. The great ambition is to 
erect sky-scrapers, piles of buildings high 
as the Tower of Babel. The usual comment 
of an American tourist when he sees some 
famous buildings in the Old World is that 
America has buildings twenty or thirty 
times as large. Since the Declaration of 
Independence America has not produced 
a single famous painter. The New World 
has introduced a new cult : Mammon 
and Megalomania sit throned on high, 
and the crowd bows down to them 
and worships them. Staggering figures of 
the fabulous wealth acquired by individuals 
are announced from time to time, but one 
looks in vain for any signs of any striking 


use made of this hoarded treasure, of any 
liberal patronage of the arts, the erection 
of a structure that should arrest the eyes 
of the world, or any large endowment likely 
to benefit the cause of humanity. The 
great name of Andrew Carnegie alone has to 
be excepted. In ancient times wealthy men 
became famous because of the use they 
made of their wealth since there is no 
merit in the mere piling up of gold. Megalo¬ 
mania is a delusion of power and greatness 
that is considered a malady, but it has 
become a universal national failing. It is 
an omen of evil because the obsession of 
greatness is not good either for the individual 
or the nation. The auguries are not promising 
of a revival of great art in the Far 
West. 


THE INDIAN STATES INQUIRY 

By a. RAMAIYA m a., f.e. Bcox. s. (Londcn) 


W HEN it was announced by His Excellency 
the Viceroy that a Committee had been 
appointed to inquire into the relations 
between the Indian States and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, it was expected by all people 
both in the States and British India, that the 
Committee was going to examine the various 
problems concerning the States and make 
suggestions regarding the future constitution¬ 
al relationship between them and British 
India. This expectation was also strengthened 
by the appointment of the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion, and it was thought, not unnaturally, 
that while the Committee would be 
engaged in finding out the best way in which 
the States could be made to fit in with the 
Government of British India, the Simon 
Commission would report about the further 
steps to be taken in developing self-govern¬ 
ing institutions and extending responsible 
Government in British India. The exact 
terms of reference and instructions issued 
to the Committee have not been published. 
But during the course of the Committee’s 
stay in India it has been made clear that 
its task is very limited and its terms of re¬ 
ference do not extend to more than examin¬ 
ing the Treaty engagements with the ruling 


Princes and reporting as to how far the 
position required modification in the light 
of modern developments. The whole work 
of the Committee in India has been from 
beginning to end conducted in camera, and 
no chance whatever has been given either to 
the subjects of the States or the people of 
British India to have their say in the matter 
of the Inquiry or express their views on 
any of its aspects, and except the movements 
of the members of the Committee from one 
State to another and their final departure to 
England from Bombay, nothing has been 
made known to the public in India. It would 
appear that even some of the princes were 
not enabled to understand the exact scope 
of the Committee’s inquiry, for as the press 
reports of the proceedings of the Princes 
Conference held at Bombay on the eve of 
the Committee’s departure from India, would 
indicate, a good many of the Princes them¬ 
selves were under a delusion that the Com¬ 
mittee’s scope of inquiry extended to an 
investigation of the oonstitutionjd position as 
between themselves and their subjects on 
the one hand, and as to the place which the 
States should occupy in any federal constitu¬ 
tion of India which the Statutory Commission 
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mipht propose, on the other. It has now 
been made clear by authoritative information 
obtained by the Simla correspondent of the 
Calcutta 'Statesman,’ that the Committee will 
strictly confine itself to reporting about 
relations between- the Princes and the Para¬ 
mount Power, that is to say, regard to the 
rights, privileges, dignities, and prerogatives 
of the Princes and their political and 

diplomatic relations with His Majesty’s 
Government, and will not, except perhaps 
collaterally and incidentally, deal with 
questions regarding either the relations 
between the Princes and their subjects or 
the States and British India Prom the 

standpoint of the constitutional progress of 
the country as a whole, nothing is now more 
urgent than a thorough examination of the 
necessity for and introduction of some sort 
of constitutional Government in all the Indian 
States, at least to the extent to which it has 
been received by the people of British India 
as well as the possibility of fitting them as 
part of a Federated India. These imperative 
questions have not been touched upon by 
the Committee during their stay in India 
and not one who is competent to speak on 
any of these matters has been interviewed or 
examined. And if the information of the 
Simla correspondent of the Statesman is 
correct, even the standing committee of the 
Chamber of Princes was not to be given an 
opportunity to discuss constitutional schemes 
for which they were prepared with some 
proposal of their own under the leadership 
of their legal adviser. Sir Leslie Scott. At the 
same time it has also been made evident 
from the printed pamphlet issued by the 
Simon Commission with regard to the various 
topics to be dealt with by them, that the 
problems regarding the States are not to 
come within the scope of their inquiry 
either. The result is that as things stand 
at present, not only is the relation between 
the Indian Princes and their subjects to be 
left wholly untouched but the place which 
the States are to occupy in the future con¬ 
stitution of the country, whatever it may be, 
is not to be determined even by the Statutory 
Commission. This probably shows that the 

Commission is not going to recommend any 
far reaching changes with regard to the 

political organisation of India as a whole 

unless, after the publication of the Report 
of the States Inquiry Committee, it should 
propose to review these matters on the 

basis of that Report. 


Whatever the Committee or the Commis¬ 
sion is actually going to do, an investigation 
of the two matters—the relation between the 
ruling Princes and their subjects, and the 
position which the States should occupy in 
the future constitution of India is essential 
from the standpoint of the Indian nation 
as a whole. Without it, any proposals that 
may be made by the Simon Commission 
with regard to the development of self- 
governing institutions and responsible 

government in British India, must necessari¬ 
ly be incomplete. 

With regard to the first point., viz, the 
relation between the Princes and their 
subjects, it was stated by the Montagn- 
Cbeimsford Report that the British Govern¬ 
ment was bound by treaty obligations not 
to interfere with the internal administration 
of the States, but it was hoped that constitu¬ 
tional changes in British India would not 
leave the States untouched and “must in 
time affect even those whose ideas and 
institutions are of the most conservative and 
feudal character.” Of course, the political ideas 
and ideals prevalent io British India and the 
constitutional progress made there have 
exerted considerable influence on the peoples 
of various States in spite of the general 
ignorance of the masses and the rigorous 
steps taken by some of the rulers to prevent 
political education spreading into their terr¬ 
itories, and hastened the setting up by en¬ 
lightened rulers of some sort of representative 
institutions in their States. But most of the 
ruling chiefs are conservative and firm believers 
in their own divine right to rule over their 
subjects. Leaving aside the must enlightened of 
them, who are certainly conferring good govern¬ 
ment on their subjects, in some respects 
even superior to what we have in British 
India, in the vast majority of the States des¬ 
potic administration in more or less arbitrary 
fashion is the general rule. It is now well- 
recognised in all civilised countries that the 
following conditions are essential for ensuring 
good government: — 

(i) The separation of the private purse 
of the ruler from the general revenues of 
the State and the fixing of a civil list 

(ii) A sound system of finance and taxation 
in which revenues are assessed and collected 
not arbitrarily but under fixed rules and 
regulations, 

(iii) A regular system of annual budget 
and auditing, 

(iv) An independent judiciary and the 
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introdnction of the reign of law and elimina¬ 
tion of arbitrary personal interrention with 
law and justioe on the part of the roler, 

(v) Securing for all people in the State 
the ordinary rights of citizenship such as 
freedom of movement, freedom of speech, 
rights of property, freedom of the press, etc, 

(vi) The training of the people in some 
sort of responsible government by the 
introduction of representative institutions 
for purposes of legislation, and interpellation 
on ^1 matters of administration. 

In many of the Indian States all or some 
of these elements are lacking. Now, as the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report itself pointed 
out, in spite of the varieties and complexities 
of treaties, engagements and Sanads which 
govern the rights and obligations of the 
ruling Chiefs, there is a generai respons¬ 
ibility on the part of the Paramount power 
for the good Government and welfare of the 
people in the States, and if so, the attitude 
of non-intervention in matters of internal 
administration advocated by the same Report 
is hardly justifiable so long as even the 
elementary principles of good government as 
judged by modern standards, are found lacking 
in many of the States. It is a matter for 
regret, therefore, that a committee specially 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
the relation between the States and the 
Paramount Power should have its task 
limited to an examination merely of the 
prerogatives, privileges and rights of the 
Princes arising under treaty engagements or 
established practice, and not also make a 
survey of the conditions of government in 
their respective States, which duty equally 
arises under the same treaty obligations. 

Again, if the British Parliament is to 
stand by the announcement of August 20, 
1917, fix., that ‘the policy of His Majesty’s 
government is the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire’ (note the use of the 
word “India” and not merely “British India”) 
it is but proper that steps should be taken 
for solving the important problem of bringing 
the States into some sort of constitutional 
relationship with British India. Whatever 
may be the kind of reform that the Statutory 
Commission is going to recommend it cannot 
be disputed that having regard to the terms 
of the announcement of August 1917, which 
relates not merely to British India but to the 


Indian States as well, any inquiry into cons¬ 
titutional matters should properly include 
an examination of the position of the 
States in the political organisation of India. 
Various practical suggestions have been 
made by thoughtful Indians for a federation 
of the whole of India as a single State, 
and even enlightened Princes have allowed 
their minds to turn in this direction. The 
Maharajah of Alwar, one of the ablest of 
his class, has declared : “My goal is the 
United States of India, where every province, 
every state working out its own destiny in 
accordance with its own environment, its 
tradition, history, and religion will combine 
together for higher and imperial purposes, 
each subscribing its little quota of knowledge 
and experience in a labour of love freely 
given for a noble and higher cause.” When 
thus the attention of princes and people 
alike in the country is engaged in working 
out a constitution for the whole of India, 
the avoidance of an inquiry into the question 
both by the States Committee and the 
Statutory Commission is open to grave 
misgiving. 

Though the States are many and found 
in varying stages of political development 
and there is no political unity between any 
of them and, British India, the country 
being a geographical whole, the peoples are 
brought together and closely united by 
common bonds of race religion, languages, 
culture and social and commercial inter¬ 
course, and they have also recently begun 
to exhibit common political aspirations. 
Until last year the people in the States 
took no part in the Indian National Congress 
and for the first time during the recent 
Congress held in December 1927, an attempt 
bas been made to bring home to the minds 
of the people of both British India and the 
States that their interests and aspirations 
are so identical that, unless they united, 
there was no hope of realising Swaraj for 
the country. However much the Princes 
may resent this new development, it must 
in course of time, inevitably affect their 
position as rulers in their respective States, 
and unless they accede to the establishment of 
some sort of responsible government and 
assure at least as full rights of citizenship 
to their subjects as the people of British 
India enjoy, serious political disturbances 
inay occur, which may even shake the very 
foundations of their position ; in which 
event it will be a very delicate matter for 
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the Paramount power to interfere on 
hehalf of the princes who would not move 
with the times and introduce constitutional 
(rovernment in their States even to the 
limited extent to which it has been introduced 
in India. 

With regard to the relation between the 
States and British India there are, besides 
the establishment of harmonious political 
relations between them, other matters of 
considerable importance which being of com¬ 
mon concern to the whole of India, require 
investigation at the hands of either the 
States Committee or the Statutory Com¬ 
mission, even if no political changes are to 
be introduced and the present state of 
things should continue. In the first place, 
the States are agitating for a share of the 
customs revenue of the Government of 
India, to which they lay claim on the 
ground that the seventy millions of people 
living in the States are also consumers of 
the imported goods on which duties are 
levied. They also claim a share of the 
revenue from salt and opium. Against 


these there is the vital question of the 
enormous defence expenditure incurred by 
the Government of India for the benefit 
of the whole country but towards which not 
a pie is contributed by any of the States. 
There is also the question of unification of 
coinage and currency and also the question 
of the administration of railways, poets and 
telegraphs, in the control of which the 
rulers of the 'States evince a desire to have 
a share. In spite of their present import¬ 
ance, and in the teeth of the desire of the 
Princes themselves to have them thrashed 
out by expert investigation, the States 
Inquiry Committee has done nothing with 
regard to these matters and taken no evidence. 
In utter disregard of the real requirements 
of the situation, to confine the inquiry of 
the Committee to the very limited purpose 
of reporting on the relations between the 
rulers of the States and the British Govern¬ 
ment shows a lamentable lack of appreciation 
of the real needs of the country. 

July 4, 1928., 
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T he British jingoes had hardly ceased 
clapping their hands at what they 
regarded as a brilliant performance by 
the actors of their creed on the stage of 
Afghanistan, than that state presented other 
scenes which seemed almost to stupefy them. 
The tragedy was now being played out to the 
end. The principal actor. Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, for whose installation on the state of 
Afghanistan so much money and so many 
lives were spent, met with a fate which fully 
justified the apprehension of the the late Ameer 
Sher Ali in declining to permit the location 
of British officers in his dominion as agents 
of the British Government 

The Gundamuk treaty signed on 26th 
May, 1879 permitted the British Government 
to station a British officer at Cabul. Sir 
Louis Cavagnari was chosen by Lord Lytton 
as an envoy to the new Amir. He took up 
his residence at Bala Hissar. When Ata 


Muhamad was the British Agent at Cabul 
he had no medical officer to attend to him, 
no escort to protect his person and no 
secretary to write to his dictation. Bat to 
give great importance to the position of the 
British agent in the sigut of the people 
of Afghanistan, Cavagnari was furnished by 
the Government of India with a secretary, 
who was a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, a medical officer named Surgeon 
Kelly, an escort of twenty-five sowars and 
fifty sepoys of the guides corps and also 
another British officer named Lieutenant 
Hamilton, in command of the escort. Ata 
Mohamad’s agency did not cost India one- 
tenth the amount which the British 
embassy now did. The embassy proved a 
failure. Ata Mohamad used to mix with the 
people of Afghanistan and thus his informa¬ 
tions were first hand. But the English 
envoy, with the characteristic hold-aloof-ness 
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of his race, had to employ a large band of 
spies to collect information. He was at the 
mercy of others. Hence those who had 
protested against replacing Ata Muhamad by 
a British agent ’ were right when they 
wrote that:— 

“It is indeed difficult to see in what respect a 
European Anent oould have served ns better or 
indeed, so far as the procurinK of information 
went, served us so well.”* 

No reliance should be placed on the 
informations furnished by Cavagnari to the 
Government of India, for he did not know 
what was going on under his very nose in 
Cabnl itself. Within twelve hours of his 
last message to the Viceroy on the 2nd 
September 1879, which concluded with the 
words “All well”, the Residency saw the 
repetition of the scenes of 1840. Cavagnari 
met with a fate which recalled to memory 
that of Sir Alexander Burnes. 

By the Treaty of Gundamuk the new 
Amir Yakub Khan was obliged to receive 
the British embassy at Cabul. Sir Louis 
Cavagnari with his staff and escort arrived 
at Cabul on the 24th July 1879. Yakub 
Khan showed every honour to the embassy. 
Cavagnari was quite pleased with the conduct 
of Yakub Khan. That prince was a great 
friend of Cavagnari, who had no reason to 
suspect the sincerity of his protestation 
of friendship for the British Government. 
We should be very chary in believing 
European writers when they accused him of 
treachery. Yakub owed his release from 
prison and the throne of Cabul to the 
Government of India. He was not held in 
respect by his Afghan subjects, and it 
appears that he was not an able man. This 
is not to be wondered at when we remember 
the fact that he had spent a good many 
years of his life within the prison-walls of 
Cabal, which had the effect of dulling his 
intellect. 

Lord Roberts writes that towards the end 
of March 1879, at the time when negotiations 
between the British Government and Yakub 
Khan were opened, the latter issued a pro¬ 
clamation to the Khagianis, in which Yakub 
is alleged to praise and compliment the 
Khagianis for their religions zeal and fidelity 
to himself. He exhorted them to have no 
fear of the infidels, against whom he was 
about to launch an irresistible force of troops 
and Ohaxis and wound up as follows ; 


* Causes of the Afghan War, 1879, p. 206. 


‘By the favor of God, and in accordance with 
the verse “Verily God has destroyed the powerful 
ones,” the whole of them will go to the fire of 
hell for evermore. Therefore, kill them to the 
extent of your ability.’ 

Lord Roberts says that this proclamation 
was intercepted and brought to Cavagnari, 
on or about the 29th March 1879. 

We are inclined to believe that this pro¬ 
clamation, alleged to have been ^sued by 
Yakub Khan, was a forgery, for it passes our 
comprehension that the astute officers of the 
British Government should have held any 
intercourse with Yakub Khan after they had 
grounds to suspect his fidelity. It seems 
clear that Cavagnari himself did not believe 
in the genuineness of the intercepted docu¬ 
ment, otherwise he would not have reposed 
implicit faith in Yakub Khan as he did. In 
his very last letter, dated the 30th August 
1879, received after his death, Cavagnari 
wrote to the Viceroy :— 

“1 personally believe that Yakub Khan will 
turn out to be a very good ally, and that we shall 
be able to keep him to his engagements.” 

Lord Roberts’ allegations and assertions 
against Yakub Khan are not worthy of much 
credit, since he was biassed against that un¬ 
fortunate Afghan prince. It was this noble 
Lord who kept Yakub Khan a prisoner while 
he came to his camp as his guest, and 
succeeded in pnrsuading the Viceroy that 
Yakub Khan instigated the attack on the 
Residency at Cabul. Hence we repeat that 
Lord Roberts’ statement, even if he were to 
swear on the Bible, (supposing he believed 
in the solemnity of an oath , should be taken 
with the proverbial pinch of salt, since he 
was an interested party in the transactions 
which brought on such unhappy consequences. 

There is ho record to prove that Cava- 
gnari, like Macnaghten and Barnes, opened 
through the agency of emigrants and other 
malcontents in Afghanistan a campaign of 
political intrigue in that country. But his 
band of spies must have been a source of 
great annoyance to* the Afghan chiefs and 
nobles as welt as the common folk of Cabul. 
Seventy years before, when Biphinstone was 
an envoy at Peshawar, he was assured by 
the Afghan chiefs that they would not allow 
the foreigners to meddle in the affairs of 
their country. They said that they were 
content with discord, they were content with 
alarms, they were content with blood, but 
they would never be content with a foreign 
master. 

Seventy years had not produced any 
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change in the national character of the 
Pathans. They still resented the interference 
of the foreigners in their country’s affairs. 
Moreover, they saw Candhahar in the posses¬ 
sion of British troops, althongh the Gunda- 
mak Treaty stipulated the restoration of 
Candhahar to the A.rair. 

The real cause or causes which prompted 
the Afghan soldiery to attack the British 
Residency will never be known. But from 
the fact that it was the troops from Herat 
which headed the outbreak, we may surmise 
that the retention of Candhahar was to 
some extent the cause of this outrage on 
the person of the English envoy at Cabul. 
These Herat soldiers accused the British of 
bad faith. The occupation of Candhahar 
must have alarmed them. As the occupa¬ 
tion of Quetta was the first step which led 
to the occupation of Candhahar, so the 
occupation of the latter made them believe 
that the British meant to occupy some day 
Herat. At first it was given out that the 
British troops would evacuate Candhahar by 
1st September 1879. The first of September 
still found Candhahar in the possession of 
the British troops. Hence the^ Herat troops 
were confirmed in their belief that the con¬ 
centration of troops at Candhahar meant an 
advance on Herat. 

On the morning of the 3rd September 
1879, the Herrt troops asked for their pay 
which had fallen in arrears. The Cabul treasury 
was almost empty. The treasurer did not 
know what to do. He was besieged by the 
troops clamouring for their pay. To release 
himself from these troops he pointed them 
out the Residency.”” It is probable that by 


”” This account appears to be the most probable 
of all the writer has come across and heard while 
on the frontier. 

This differs, from the official version. In the 
Note issued by the Press Commissioner, on the 
receipt of the news of Cavagnari’s murder at 
Simla on 6th September 1879, it is stated: “That 
cCTtain Afghan Regiments, which had already 
shown strong symptoms of mutiny against the 
Amir, had been assembled in the Bala Hissar to 
receive arrears of pay which they had demanded. 
They suddenly broke out into violent mutiny and 
stoned their officers. They next made an attack 
on the British Residency which is inside the 
Bala Hissar.” 

The writer has inquired of many lespectable 
and educated Pathan ptentlemen as to the history 
of the outbreak. Their accounts differ from the 
official one in many important material points. 
One_ account was that the treasurer told the 
soldiers that the Amir in all state affairs was 
under the guidance of Cavagnari and that the latter 


so doing the treasurer meant to remind 
Cavagnari of the payment of the subsidy 
stipulated for by the Gundamak Treaty. From 
the official records it does not appear that 
the annual subsidy of six lakhs was ever 
paid to the Ameer Yakub Ehan. This amount 
was agreed upon 

"for the support of His Highness the Amir in 
the recovery and maintenance of his legitimate 
authority”. 

It appears to ns that this sum should 
have been paid in advance to Yakub Khan. 
The finances of Afghanistan were taxed to 
the utmost to meet the expenses inseparable 
from the war. When the Amir’s troops 
crowded into the courtyard of the Residency 
in the Bala Hissar, clamouring for their pay, 
Sir Louis Cavagnari became angry at their 
thus invading him and said the matter was 
not one in which he could interfere, and 
ordered his escort to tnrn them out of the 
courtyard. Disappointed and ill-treated, the 
troops broke into open mutiny. They opened 
fire on the Residency. The invasion of their 
country by the British was still fresh in 
their memory. That invasion brought on 
them and their families nothing but ruin, 
miseries and disasters. Smarting under such 
grievances, and the Herati Regiments seeing 
that the occupation of Candhahar meant an 
advance of the British on their country 
someday, it is not to be wondered at that 
they attacked the embassy. They tried to 
attract attention to their grievances by means 
of these demonstrations. The Residency was 
set on fire; and its inmates were all killed. 
The officers and men fought very bravely, 
but to no purpose. By the middle of the day, 
the Residency was a heap of ruins. 

But what was the Ameer doing all this 
while ? No sooner did he hear of the attack 
on the Residency than he sent his Comman- 
der-in-Chief,-named Daud Shah, to the rescue 
of the Christian officers and men besieged in 
the Bala Hissar. Daud Shah was severely 
wounded. Afterwards Yakub Khan sent hi.s 
own son. He met with no better fate. It 
was not necessary for Yakub Khan to go in 


had prohibited the Amir from paying the troops; 
on hearing this, the men went to the Amir, who 
is said to have ordered the treasurer to pay the 
men. But the treaanrer still refusing it, the 
men went to Cavagnari and demanded payment, 
Cavagnari turned them out; the men believing 
that the British ambassador had really prohibit- 
ted the Amir from paying them, attacked the 
Residency, 
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person. Moreover, he was prevented from 
doing so, as the Mutineers bad also besieged 
him in his palace. The Mutineers entertained no 
respect for Tabub Khan, for he had contract¬ 
ed alliance with the enemies of his country 
and sold the independence of his subjects 
to the Government of India. There is no 
evidence to prove that he either instigated, 
or connived at, the attack on the Residency. 

The news of the fate of the Residency 
was conveyed to the Political officer at Ali 
Kbel, named Captain Conolly, by a spy in the 
employ of Sir Louis Cavagnari. Captain 
Conolly at once telegraphed the news to 
General Roberts, who was at that time in 
Simla, engaged on the work of the Army 
Commission. In his work, named “Forty-one 
Years in India,” Lord Roberts writes 


‘ Between one and two o’clock on the morning 
■ of the 5th September I was awakened by my 
wife felling me that a telegraph man had been 
wandering round the house and calling for some 
time, but that no one had answered him. I got 
up, went downstairs, and taking the telegram from 
the man, brought It up to my dressing-room, and 
opened it; it proved to be from Captain Conolly, 
Political officer at Ali Khel, dated the 4th 

September,.I was paralyzed for the 

moment, but was roused by my wife calling out 

what 18 it ? Is it bad news from Cabnl ?’. 

I replied, yes. very bad, if true. I hope it is not.’ 

bim off at once to 
the Viceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings 
spread rapidly.” 


Lord Lytton was dumb-fonndered and 
dazed. This attack on the embassy con¬ 
demned his transactions of the past three 
years and justified the predictions of Lords 
Lawrence and Northbrook. Hurriedly, on 
that day, a Council of War was called, 
when it was decided to telegraph Sir 
Donald Stewart who was at Candbahar to hold 
the place against the mutinous soldiery of 
the Amir. The Khyber column under Sir 
Samuel Browne had been broken up; but 
the Kurrara Field force was still in existence, 
under the temporary command of Brigadier 
General Durham Massy, during the absence 
of General Roberts. General Roberts at once 
telegraphed to him 

‘ to move 2,Ird Pionneers, 6th Gurkhas, and 
mountain tram to Shutar garden, crest of pass; 
to entrench themselves there and await orders. 
Ten days supplies.” 

General Roberts was ordered to proceed 
at once to Kurram, resume his command there 
from General Massy and change the name of 
his force as the Kabul field force, as the 
object of the force was to advance on 


Cabul, and sack that city to fivenge the 
fate of the British embassy. 

Roberts left Simla on the 6th September, 
1879. On reaching Ali Khel, Captain Conolly 
handed bim the two letters from the 
Amir. 

The Amir expressed his regret at the 
unfortunate events that had occurred in 
Cabnl. The Amir wrote:— 

"After God, I look to the Government for aid 
and advice. My true friendship and honesty of 
purpose will he proved as clear as daylight. By 
this misfortune I have lost my friend, the envoy, 
and also my kingdom. I am terribly grieved and 
perplexed.” 

General Roberts’reply to these letters, under 
the instructions of Lord Lytton, was very 
stiff and harsh. He wrote that the British 
envoy had been deputed to his court as the 
Amir agreed by one of the articles of the 
Gundamak Treaty to protect the envoy and 
that the 

"British Government had been informed that 
emissaries had been despatched from Cabul to 
rouse the county people and tribes against us, 
and as this action appeared inconsistent with 
“friendly intentions,” General Roberts "considered 
it necessary for His Highness to send a confiden¬ 
tial representative to confer with him (Roberts) 
and his (Amir’s) object.” 

Roberts relied on Ghulam Hussain Khan 
for all the reports and rumors against the 
Amir. This man had been the British Agent 
at Cabnl and made himself obnoxious to 
Ameer Shere Ali. He bore a grudge against 
Shere Ali and his family. No wonder that 
he poisoned the mind of Roberts against 
Shere AH’s son, Yakub Khan. Ghulam 
Hussain Khan’s good fortune and prosperity 
depended on creating confusion and disorder 
in Afghanistan. So he found a good oppor¬ 
tunity to gain distinction and honor by 
getting Yakub Khan in trouble. Roberts also 
easily lent his ears to the machinations of 
this low and contemptible place-hunter. This 
man succeeded in convincing Roberts “that 
the Amir was now playing ns false.” 

Yakub Khan, with the characteristics of 
a simpleton which his long imprisonment had 
made him, believed that matters would be 
set right if he proceeded in person to the 
camp of General Roberts and explain all the 
circumstances of his case. Accordingly he 
came on 27th September to the British camp 
at Knabi with a suite of 45 members and 
an escort of 200 men. Great was his chagrin 
when he found himself a prisoner in the 
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British camp. Lord Roberts writes that he 
detailed a guard 

“ostensibly to do him honor, but in reality that I 
micht be kept informed as to his movements. 
Unwelcome Kuest as he was I thought the least 
of two evils was to keep him now that we had 
got him, as his presence in Cabul would be sure 
to increase the opposition I felt certain we should 
onoounter.” 

For our own part, we are of opinion that 
the opposition which the British army met 
with, was principally due to the people of 
Afghanistan believing that their sovereign 
Yakub Khan had been treacherously made 
a prisoner in the camp of the Christians, 
So many lives would never have been lost, 
and so much treasure would never have been 
squandered, had the proposal made by Yakub 
Khan been acceded to. That prince asked 
the British Government to leave the matter 
of punishing the murderers of Cavagnari and 
the men of the British embassy in his 
hands There was nothing unreasonable in 
this request. He considered himself to be 
a friend and ally of the British Government, 
and that as the outrage on the British envoy 
hud taken place within his dominion, he had 
the authority to punish the perpetrators of 
that foul deed. Supposing that a British envoy 
hfid been at that time attacked and killed in St. 
Petersburg, by the enraged Russian soldiery, 
and supposing the Czar expressed his regret 
for what had happened in his territory, and 
also his willingness to inflict adequate punish¬ 
ment on the perpetrators of the deed, would 
the British Government have gone to sack 
St. Petersburg to avenge the murder of 
the envoy ? No one would ever think of 
doing such a thing. Yet the British 
Government of India did not hesitate to 
sack the capital of an ally for avenging the 
murder of their envoy. To lend color of 
justification to their proceeding, they even 
went to the length of not only suspecting 
the good faith of their ally, but accusing him 
of instigating and conniving at the foul 
deed, and making him a prisoner while he 
visited their camp as their guest. 

Yakub Khan urged strongly upon the 
British Government the advisability of 
delaying the advance on Cabul, that he 
might have time to restore order amongst 
his troops, and to punish those who 
liad participated in the attack on the 
embassy; and the innocent people in Cabal 
with their families would sutler, if the 
British troops were to march into Cabul. 


But the advisers of the Government of 
India were determined to see Cabul sacked. 
The prospect of Cabal in flames delighted 
the hearts of many a good Britisher. The 
correspondent of the Pioneer wrote from 
Ali Khel on the 28th September 1879 :— 

“The fate of the city (Cabul), in case any 
opposition is shown when our army moves forward, 
should be sealed. The only argument an Afghan 
understands is direct and severe punishment for 
offences committed, and the punishment should 
now be dealt without stint, even if Cabul has to 
be sacked. Not a man in the force that is now 
about to make the final advance would feel other 
than the keenest pleasure in seeing Cabal 
forced,....,.—Sunday next should see the 
British troops encamped before t'abnl, and then 
will begin the punishment of a city which is 
only connected in the surest way with the 
expansion of our power in Asia.” 

In deference, however, to the Amir’s 
wishes, a proclamation was issued, in which 
it was announced that 

“The British Army is advaniiing on Cabul to 
take possession of the city. If it is allowed to do 
so peacefully, well and good ; if not. the city 

will be seized by force..Every effort 

will bo made to prevent the innocent suffering 
with the guilty but it is necessary that the utmost 
precaution should be taken against useless opposi¬ 
tion. 

“After receipt of this Proclamation, therefore, 
all persons found armed in or about Cabal will 
be treated as enemies of the British Government.” 

To quote the words of the correspondent 
of the Pioneer, this proclamation was issued 

“As a test of the disposition of the citizens, in 
deterring the soldiers from attempting to defend 
the place, as their position would be untenable 
were the feeling of the people shown to be 
against them.” 

It was perhaps due to the issue of this 
Proclamation that when the British troops 
entered Cabal, they found the city deserted. 

Neither Yakub Khan nor his army had 
ever thought that the British Government, 
would again so soon plunge their country 
into the horrors of a war. Accordingly 
they were quite unprepared. But when the 
news of the imprisonment of Yakub Khan 
was made known to his soldiers, they tried 
to oppose the British advance. But the 
Afghan troops, owing to the rapid advance 
of the British force, had no time to 
organize and oppose Roberta’ column. How¬ 
ever, on the 6th October 1879, a battle 
was fought at Charasia, in which the Afghans 
were defeated. The road to Cabul now 
was clear. General Roberts with the British 
troops reached Cabal on the 10th October 
1879. 
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So long the Amir Yakub Khan’s authority 
Was proclaimed as justifying all the acts of 
General Roberts ; it was given out that 
the British army was advancing on Cabnl 
to punish the rebels against His Highness. 
But on reaching Cabnl, General Roberts 
changed his tactics. The presence of the 
Ameer in the British camp served the 
gallant Christian general a great and use¬ 
ful purpose. It facilitated his advance on 
Cabul. But now it was necessary to get 
rid of him, for in no other way was it 
possible to make Afghanistan a British 
territory. In his work on forty-one years 
in India, Lord Roberts writes ;—"the Amir 
was in my camp ready to agree to what¬ 
ever I might propose.” So it does not 
require much intelligence to understand 
that Roberts proposed to the Ameer to abdi¬ 
cate the throne of Afghanistan. 

■'My doubts as to what policy I ought to per- 
sne”. writes Lord Roberts, “with regard to lakub 
Klian were all solved by his own action on the 
morning of the 12th. October* Ho came to my 
tent before I was dressed, and asked for an 
interview, which was, of course, accorded. 
My Royal visitor, then and there announced 

that he had come to resign the Amir-ship.. 

His life, he said, bad been most miserable, and he 
would rather be a grass-cutter in the English 
camp than ruler of Afghanistan.” 

This reads like a dramatic performance 
carefully rehearsed before and merely 
enacted by the Amir at the bidding of 
Roberts to make the world believe that he 
abdicated the throne of Afghanistan out of 
his free will. Does it not appear very 
remarkable that the Amir should have 
voluntarily abdicated his throne on the day 
of the Durbar and the imprisonment of his 
ministers and relatives on mere suspicion ? 
The coincidence is so signihcantthat none but 
a fool would believe that Yakub abdicated 
the throne on the 12th October out of 
his free will and choice. 

The official records do not mention why 
Yakub Khan was led to take such an 
unusual step. We are not furnished with 
any satisfactory reply to the question. 
"What made Yakub Khan take such a step”? 
In a footnote to his work above referred 
to, Roberts writes. 

"At an interview which Major Hastings, the 
political officer, and W. Durand. myPolitical 


* On the same day (12th. Oct.) Roberts held 
his Durbar in the Bala llissar, when, as narrated 
further on. the Amir’s ministers and father-in-law 
were imprisoned by the gallant General. 
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Secretary, had with his highness at my request 
on the 23rd October, he said, referring to the 
subject of the Amirship: ‘I call God and the 
Koran to witness, and every thing a Musalman 
holds sacred, that my only desire is to be set 

free, and end my days in liberty. .I 

earnestly beg to be set free.” 

From this it appears that he abdicated 
the throne either by having been persuaded 
to do so by Roberts, or that the imprison¬ 
ment in the British camp had become so 
unbearable to him that he earnestly, begged 
to be sot free so that be might end bis 
days in liberty, and therefore he was even 
willing to abdicate, the throne of Afghanis¬ 
tan. That Yakub Khan’s abdication was 
not quite voluntary would appear clear to 
any one who reads between the lines of the 
letter written by the correspondent of the 
Pioneer from Camp Siah Sung, on the 28th 
October 1879, when he wrote : 

“This morning only did it become publicly 
known that Yakub Khan had abdicated the 
Amirship, 

"Up to this afternoon it was believed that the 
Ex-Amir was acting in good faith- but within 
the last few hours we hatv had reason to change 
our opinion. 

To-day has been marked, by a new change of 
front on the part of Yakub Khan. Whatever his 
fears or suspicions may be, he has withdrawn 
so far from his position of the TZih,— that he 
has contemplated flight to Turkistan. Such at 
least, is the information generally believed to 
have been received ; and the action taken this after¬ 
noon proves that he has so far committed himself 
as to jeopardize his future freedom. About five 
o’clock his tent was isolated by the removal of 
all those of his servants pitched about it : his 
guard was increased to forty British soldiers, 
and instead of two sentries there are now four 
pacing to and fro with fixed bayonets- A fifth 
sentry is within the tent itself, and the Ex-Amir 
is as close a prisoner as he can be made. Four 
personal attendants only are now allowed to him, 
and these, also, are under guard.” 

The sentences italicised in the above 
passage bear a very significant commentary 
on the alleged voluntary abdication 
of the throne of Afghanistan by Yakub 
Khan. On the 28th October 1879, when 
news was received that Lord Lytton had 
approved of the abdication by Yakub, it was 
considered a stroke of policy to closely 
confine that unfortunate Afghan Prince because 
it was alleged that he contemplated flight to 
Turkestan! Yakub’s voluntary abdication 
resembles on all fours the abdication of the 
throne of Kashmir by the Dogra Prince of 
the Happy Valley in 1889, with this exception 
that while the public know, thanks to 
Bradlaugh and Digby, how the latter ^as 
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obliged to take that step by the inachiDations 
of the British Resident the true acoonnt 
of Yakub’s abdication is still enshrouded in 
mystery. Roberts was prejudiced against 
Yakub and suspected him of conniving at, 
if not instigating, the attack on the Residency 
at Bala Hissar. He writes in his “Forty-one 
Years in India” that the truth of the murder 
of Cavagnaii could not be discovered, as the 
people were afraid to give evidence fearing 
that they would be punished for so doing on 
the withdrawal of the British Force from 
Afghanistan and on the restoration of the 
authority of Yakub. The Pioneer’s corres¬ 
pondent wrote on the 20th October 1879 
from Camp Siah Sung ; 

“It has been no easy matter to collect evidence 
in Kabul, many witnesses being afraid of after 
consequences, if they bore testimony to the 
conduct of men under suspicion. We have not 
notified in any way what is to be the duration of 
our stay here, and once our protection over our 
well-wishers is removed, their fate may be readily 
imagined. There is no one who cherishes revenge 
more fervently than an Afghan, and every wit¬ 
ness would be marked down by the kinsmen of 
those against whom he had appeared.” 

Does it not appear then clear that it was 
considered political expediency by Lord 
Roberts to make Yakub Khan abdicate the 
throne in order to facilitate the task of the 
Military Commission of Inquiry which had 
been appointed on the very day the British 
Force occupied Kabul ? Roberts suspected 
Vakub and his ministers as accomplices in 
the murder of Cavagnari. To prove that his 
suspicions were well-grounded, he made Yakub 
take the suicidal step, very likely under 
threats and promises, just as it is not an 
uncommon thing in India for the police to 
extort confessions from suspected persons. 
Roberts never concealed the fact that he 
suspected Yakub and therefore kept him a 
prisoner in his camp. On the 23rd October, 
the same correspondent to whom reference has 
already been made, and who was on that 
date ignorant of the fact that Yakub Khan 
had been made to abdicate the throne, wrote; 

“Our relations with the Amir are on a different 
looting, though it would puzzle a Russian diplo¬ 
matist to say what is the basis of our policy. It 
is a mixture of suspicion, forbearance and 
contempt. Once Yakub Khan had thrown himself 
upon our protection and disowned the acts of the 
mutineers, his personal safety was assured, and 
tliis no doubt was his first aim. Rut how much 
further did he mean to go ? That he heartily 
desired his turbulent regiments to be punished 
One can well believe, and that he schemed to save 
babul from the fate it had courted is quite 


possible ; but unless an accomplice in 
their acts, he could not have expected that 
his most trusted ministers and kinsmen 
would be arrested and himself confined 
to our camp. Here he must see our suspicion 
peeping out : but then mark our forbearance. In 
our proclamations rebellion against the Amir has 
been cited as worthy of death ; we are living upon 
tribute grain collected as doe to him ; the citizens 
of Cabnl have been declared ‘rebels against His 
Highness,’ and our Military Governor of the city 
is ‘administering justice ‘and jpnnisbing with a 
strong hand, all evil-doers’ with his consent’ 
The Amir’s authority is proclaimed as justification 
for many of our acts : and yet at the same time 
we loot bis citadel, and seize upon, as spoils of 
war, all guns and munitions of war; our 
campfollowers are masquerading in the warm 
uniforms of Afghan Highlanders. This is the 
feature of contempt in our policy. The drift 
of evidence seems now fairly in his (Amir Yakub 
khan’s) favour.” 

But when the abdication of the Amir 
became known “the drift of evidence” was 
all against him. The same correspondent, 
writing on the 30th October 1879, says : 

‘ There is no bottom to the well in which 
Afghan truth was sunk ages ago. and it 
is disheartening to sound it now. The ex- 
Amir’s partisans have lied honestly enough to 
shield their master, while he was still protected 
by us : but now that he is a nonentity and all 
semblance of power has passed from him, there 
may be a change in their attiude. They have a 
certain rule of faithfulness to their salt; but when 
they see their Chief arrested without a word of 
warning, after being allowed to move freely among 
us for weeks, their fortitude may not be equal to 
the emergency, and they may seek to purchase 
their own safety by voluntary disclosures.’^ 

Whether these witnesses spoke the truth 
when they gave evidence against Yakub, is 
a matter which they and their conscience 
alone know, but this much is certain that 
they purchased their own safety by so doing 
because such evideooo was pleasing to the 
prejudiced minds of the military officers 
who had occupied Afghanistan. 

Lord Roberts writes ; 

“The pro Tress (of the Inquiry Commission) had 
been slow, particulrly when examination touched 
on the part Yakub Khan had played in the 
tragedy ; witnesses were afraid to give evidence 
openly until they were convinced that he would 
not be re-established in a position to avenge 
himself.” 

So then it is evident that to get “the 
witnesses to give evidence openly against 
Yakub Khan” it was necessary to assure 
them that that prince would never again 
rule over them. Such is the story of the 
‘ voluntary abdication of the throne of 
Afghanisten by Yakub Khan.” 
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On the 12th October 1879, General Roberts 
invited all the leading chiefs of Afghanistan 
to a durbar held by him on that date. They 
attended the durbar, when the gallant general 
read out to him his Proclamation, in which 
it was announced that the people of Cabul 
would be disarmed and placed under martial 
law. He said :— 

"It would be but a just and fitting reward * * 
if the city of Cabul were now totally destroyed 
and_ its very name blotted out. But the great 
British government is ever desirous to temper 
justice with mercy, and I now announce to the 
inhabitants of Cabul that the full retribution for 
their offence will not be exacted, and the city 
will be spared. Nevertheless it is necessary that 
they should not escape all penalty, and that the 
punishment inflicted should be such as will be 
felt and remembered. Therefore, such of the city 
buildings as now interfere with the proper military 
occupation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety and 
comfort of the British troops to be quartered in 
it, will be at mice levelled with the ground, and 
further a heavy fine, the amount of which will be 
notified hereafter, will be imposed upon the in¬ 
habitants, to be paid according to their several 
capabilities. This punishment, inflicted upon the 
whole city, will not, of course, absolve from 
further penalties those whose individual guilt 
will be hold hereafter proved. A full and search¬ 
ing inquiry will be held into the circumstances 
of the late outbreak, and all persons convicted 
of bearing a part in it will be dealt with according 
to their deserts. I further give notice to all that 
in order to provide for the restoration and main¬ 
tenance of order, the city of Cabul and the 
surrounding country to a distance of ten miles 
are placed under martial law. With the consent 
of the Amir, a military governor of Cabul will be 
appointed to administer justice, and to punish 
with a strong hand all evil-doers. ... For the 
future the carrying of dangerous weapons, whether 
swords, knives, or fire-arms, within the streets of 
Cabul, or within a distance of five miles from the 
city gates, is forbidden. After a week from the 
date of this Proclamation, any person found armed 
within these limits will be liable to the penalty 
of death- — Finally, I notify that I will give 
a reward of Rs. 50 for the surrender of any person, 
whether soldier or civilian, cjnoerned in the 
attack on the British embassy, or for such informa¬ 
tion as may lead directly to his capture. — ” 

The Durbar did not pass off without im¬ 
prisoning some of the important officers in the 
employ of the Afghan Ruler. General Roberts 
asked the Wazir, the Mustaufi, Zahiga Khan 
(father-in-law of the Amir), and his brother 
Zakariah Khan to stay as be wished to speak 
to them. 

"They doubtless thought that they 'were to be 
consulted on questions of high policy, but their 
chagrin was great when they were told that they 
have to remain as prisoners until their conduct 
had been thoroughly investigated”.* 


*—Elxtract from the letter of the correspondent 


This in plain language meant a treacherous 
act which the gallant general practised 
with an easy conscience. 

The measures adopted by the enraged 
Europeans engaged in the task of suppressing 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857, now found 
favor with General Roberts and his 
officers. As soon as Cabul was captured, a 
military commission, consisting- of three 
military officers, was appointed, with the 
object of trying all those persona who were 
concerned in the attack on the Residency or 
those who offered armed resistance to the 
advance of the British troops with the Amir 
under their protection on Clabul. This com¬ 
mission pronounced the sentence of death on 
all those who were brought before it. It 
was a pleasant occupation for British 
officers and men to see poor Afghans hanged 
day after day. The correspondent of the 
Pioneer wrote on the 23rd October 1879 :— 

"Ten o’clock ic the hour at which men are 
generally hanged: and now daily, a little crowd 
of soldiers, camp-followers, and traders from the 
city gathers near the 72nd quarter-guard. — The 
soldiers in shirtsleeves and with the favourite short 
pipe in their mouths, betray but faint curiosity, 
looking upon the culprits with hearty contempt 
and only regretful that they have not had to meet 
them in fair fight.” 

All the sentences pronounced by the com¬ 
mission were confirmed by General Roberts, 
harshly and executed within twenty-four 
hours. The proceedings of the commission, 
at last, attracted the attention of the public 
in England, and General Roberts’ conduct 
was very severely criticized. Robgrts’ 
proclamation of the prize-money of Rs. 50 
made many a poor and hungry Afghan 
accuse their enemies and thus earn the reward. 
The leaders were not captared. To quote 
again the correspondent of the Pioneer .— 

“It makes one exasperated to see the rank 
and file of these wretches being marched off to 
execution, while their leaders are still at large, 
and but few of the Cabul rabble have been 
brought to account. One grows sick of hanging 
ten common men a day.” 

Roberts’ Military Law had the effect of 
quieting Cabul, for 

‘‘The shadow of the scaffold is over it, and 
not one among the ruffians who throng its 
narrow streets, and hides its filthy purlieus, but 
feels its influence. They have hitherto traded upon 
our known weakness—the worship of the quality 
of mercy,—and it is only now that they under¬ 
stand the new principle of retribution we have 


of the Pioneer, from Camp Siah Sung, 12th October 
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introdaced fcto onr policy. Whether we with¬ 
draw again or not there will be the tale of livM 
taken by our hangmen still to be counted over in 
the city and the villages.” * 

General Roberts had after all to yield to 
the clamour raised against his hanging the 
innocent and the guilty alike provided that 
a few witnesses swore as to their taking 
part in the attack on the Residency or the 
resistance dgainst the advance of the British 
on Cabul. On the 12th November 1879, he 
issued his proclamation of amnesty in which 
he withdrew the offer of reward as 
announced by him in the Durbar on the 
12th October. His blood-thirstiness was 
satiated with the 'judicial murder of many 
men carried on uninterruptedly for a period 
of one month. The hanging of those men 
who fought for their hearths and homes by 
resisting the advance of the British on 
Cabul will always remain an indelible stain 
on the character of General Roberts and the 
Government he was serving under. He knew 
fully well that the Amir was a prisoner 
in his camp. He knew also that the people 
of Afghanistan who resisted his advance had 
good reasons for believing that the Amir 
had been made a prisoner by him while he 
visited his camp as his guest. Knowing all 
these facts, it puzzles us to understand, how 
General Roberts could honestly and conscien¬ 
tiously proclaim to the people of Afgha¬ 
nistan ;— 

"I hold out no promise of pardon to those who, 
well knowing the Amir’s position in the British 
<amp, instigated the troops and people of 
Cabul to take up arms against the British troops. 
They have been guilty of wilful rebellion against 
the Ameer’s authority, and they will be considered 
and treated as rebels wherever found,” 

The special commission consisting of 
Colonel Macgregjor, Dr. Bellad and Mahammad 
Hay at Khan, appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of Yakub Khan and those high officers 
of Afghanistan whom General Roberts 
treacherously imprisoned in the Durbar on the 
12tli October 1879, carried on their proceed¬ 
ings within closed doors. Witnesses were 
examined by the members of the commission, 
but the accused had no opportunity to cross- 
examine them or kuow the nature of their 


* The Pioneer correspondent in his letter dated 
12th November 1879. 


evidence. The character of at least one 
member of the commission, that of Maham¬ 
mad Hayat Khan, was not above suspicion. 
It was hoped that in due course the govern¬ 
ment would publish a connected narrative 
of the events of the Cabul affairs and the 
world at large would then be able to judge 
on what basis of proof suspicions against 
Yakub Khan and his ministers had rested. 
Contrary to expectation no such narrative 
has ever been published. But Roberts writes 
that the perusal of the proceedings satisfied 
him that Yakub and his ministers were 
guilty of all those crimes which he had 
suspected against them. He recommended their 
deportation to India. Lord Lytton, as he was 
bound to do, approved of Roberts’ recommen¬ 
dation, so the unhappy prince, whose only 
fault was that he placed implicit trust in 
the good faith of the British Government, 
was despatched by double marches to India 
on the 1st December 1879. With his depar¬ 
ture, the future of Afghhanistan looked very 
gloomy. It seemed as if the Afghans were 
to lose their independence for ever. 
The government of India appeared to 
take over charge of Afghanistan on the 
alleged voluntary abdication of its throne 
by Yakub Khan. Roberts’ proclamation of 
the 28th October 1879, left hardly any 
doubt in the minds of the Afghan people 
what the future government of their country 
would be like. In this proclamation, it was 
announced 

• “that the Amir having of his own free will 
abdicated, has left Afghanistan without a Govern¬ 
ment. In consequence of the shameful outrage 
upon its &voy and suite the British Government 
has been compelled to occupy 'by force of arras 
Cabul, the capital, and take military possession 
of other parts of Afganistan. The British 
Government desires that the people shall be 
treats with justice and benevolence, and that 
their religious feelings and customs be respected. 
... The British Government after consultation 
with the principal Sirdars, tribal chiefs, and others 
representing the interests and wishes of the various 
provinces and cities, will declare its will as to the 
future permanent arrangement to be made for the 
good government of the people.’ 

It is said that the Disraeli (or rather 
Beaconsfield) Ministry caused the Govern¬ 
ment of India to authorize General Roberts 
to issue this proclamatioa Afghanistan now 
was virtually made a British province. 
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T he recommendatioDS made by the Special 
Commission on the Ceylon Constitution 
presided over by the Earl of Donough- 
more, are, as I anticipated in an article 
entitled Ceylon’s Political Emancipation 
printed in the issue of this Reviev? for July 
1927, meant to strengthen the hands of the 
bureaucracy in the Island, which is still 
predominatingly British. If those proposals 
are adopted, such power over the permanent 
oflBcials as, through the holding of the purse 
strings, the existing Legislative Council has 
managed to acquire, will completely disappear 
and the public servants, instead of being 
under complete parliamentary control as 
they aie in Britain and the self-governing 
Dominions, will become a law unto them¬ 
selves, owing no responsibility to any Ceylo¬ 
nese individual or organization. The Governor 
who, according to statements publicly made 
by the present incumbent of that office and 
by his predecessor, had, in the natural course 
of constitutional evolution in the Island, 
become practically powerless, is not to 
become a figure-head, as in the case of 
the representatives of the King in the' 
Dominions, but is to be armed with formid¬ 
able powers which, it is expresriy stated, 
are to be created, for actual use and not 
for mere ornamentation. 

In view of the circumstances in which 
the Commission was appointed, nothing else 
could have been expected. As I noted in 
“Ceylon’s Political Emancipation,” it was 
called into being at the request of a British 
pro-consul (Sir Hugh Clifford) who, according 
to his own statement, “bad left his own 
country at the age of seventeen”; since 
then had spent only “an aggregate of ninenty 
months in” the land of his birth ; and bad 
not stepped into “the House of Commons 
more than a dozen times in the last forty 
-one years.” Having reached his sixty-first 
year while ruling British possessions in 


* Right of reproduction and translation in 
Ceylon and other countries strictly reserved by 
the Author. 


Asia and Africa, he had acquired the tenl 
perament and habits associated with personal 
rule and had developed an antipathy toward 
the parliamentary type of Government. Daring 
the short period that he was Governor of 
Ceylon he naturallv chafed at such power 
as the Legislative Council exercised; as, 
indeed, did the other British permanent officials. 
Speaking for them quite as much as for 
himself, he declared at a dinner party that 
the existing Constitution gave the Un-offioial 
Members of that Council “complete liberty 
to paralyse the Executive at any moment 
by declining to vote supplies.” 

The reference that the Colonial Office 
made to the Commission that it appointed in 
conformity with the plea put forward 
by that pro-consul showed that the virus 
had taken effect That Commission was in¬ 
structed. 

“To visit Ceylon and report on' the working of 
the existing Constitution and on any difficulties 
of administration which may have arisen in con¬ 
nection with it; to consider any proposals for 
the revision of the Constitution that may be put 
forward, and to report what, if any, amendments 
of the Order in Council now in force should be 
made.” 

An examination of these instructions 
shows that the Commission was not 
appointed for determining ways and means for 
devolving further powers upon the Ceylonese. 
The people in the Island had not, in fact, 
asked for such devolution. They, on the 
contrary, felt that the existing Constitution 
would not be changed for at least ten years, 
A statement to that effect was made by 
the Duke of Devonshire, then presiding 
over the Colonial Office in the despatch in 
which he communicated his final decision 
regarding the last series of reforms. 

If any Ceylonese individual or assooiation 
bad pressed for constitutional reform 
the Colonial Office would have lost no time 
in issuing a ukase pointing to that declara¬ 
tion and refusing to reopen the question 
before the expiry of the prescribed period, 
say until 1933. The officials, however, wished 
for their own purposes, to put the Constitu¬ 
tion in the melting pot and they treated 
that pronouncement as a scrap of paper. 
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The Colonial Office must have exoeioised 
great care iu choosing the men to whom 
conid be entrusted, the task of re-writing 
Cevlon’s Constitution so that the officials 
would no longer be in the grip of the Cey¬ 
lonese legislators. As the sequel shows no 
better selection could have been made to 
ensure that object. 

Tbe Earl of Donoughmore, whom the 
Colonial Office placed at the head of tbe 
inquiry, was Irish by descent and British 
by education and residence. As Chairman of 
Committees of theHouse of Lords he had 
had great experience in dealing with ques¬ 
tions of highly controversial character and 
had acquired much tact in handling men. 
He, for that reason, had been specially 
selected from among the members of the 
Conservative Party by Edwin Samuel Mon¬ 
tague to accompany him on his visit to 
India for the purpose of consulting Lord 
Chelmsford and other officials in regard to 
constitutional reforms. During 1921, when 
Lloyd George was talking of having “murder” 
in Ireland “by the throat” and Earl of Birken¬ 
head was declaring war to the knife against 
the “Irish rebels,” the Irish blood flowing 
in Lord Donoughraore’s veins caught fire 
and he, I am told, joined hands with several 
others to bring warfare to end and have 
the issues outstanding between tbe Irish 
and the British settled by consent 

Sir Mathew Nathan, who was associated 
with the Earl of Donoughmore in the Ceylon 
enquiry, is a Liberal of a type that has 
virtually disappeared. Nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, when I was in journalism 
in Hongkong, he was Governor of that Colony 
and was esteemed by every one I knew as a 
man of kindly disposition. After leaving 
Hongkong he held high office in other parts 
of tbe Empire, including Australasia and 
Ireland. 

Sir Geoffrey Butler, who was also appointed 
to the Special Commission, comes of a family 
two members of which Sir Harcourt and Sir 
Montagu have held governorships of Indian 
provinces. He belongs to that group of 
young Conservatives who call themselves 
“Tory-Democrats.” A man of exceptional 
ability, he has a charming manner, as I can 
attest from personal experience. 

The only other member of the Special 
Commission, Dr. T. Drummond Shiels, is a 
Socialist of the mild variety known as Fabian. 

51-4 


He went to the war with Edwin Arnold's 
L^ht of Asia in his pocket and came back 
with a Military Cross. He entered the House 
of Commons after 1 had left England ; but 
when I came across him in Canada year 
before last, especially after renewing his 
acquaintance in Ceylon, I formed the belief 
that he would not remain a Labour back¬ 
bencher for long. He has the Scotsman’s 
canniness, great social talents and untiring 
industry ; and if he has half a chance he will 
go very far. 

The Colonial Office appointed Mr. F. A. 
Clutterbnck, one of its most competent Civil 
Servants, as Secretary to the Commission. 

These, then, were the men who were asked 
to find a way to get over the difficulties 
that grated upon the nerves of an Orient¬ 
alized British pro-consuL as, indeed, they 
roused resentment in British Officials in 
general who had come out to rule Ceylon, 
not serve her. After reading their report I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that they showed rare ingenuity in perform¬ 
ing that task. I cannot conceive of any set 
of men who would have done the very 
difficult job entrusted to them more effioienHy. 

Ill 

Two separate streams run through the 
pages of the report tendered by the Donough- 
more Commission to the Coloni^ Office. One of 
them is “profession.” The other is “perform¬ 
ance.” Or one may be called “good intentions” 
and the other “recommendations.” Tbe two 
run side by side, but never mingle. To the 
end of the volume they remain quite distinct. 

The good intentions expressed by the 
Earl of Donoughmore and his colleagues do 
them credit They profess to give the 
Ceylonese virtually all the powers of res¬ 
ponsible government “the responsibility of 
managing their own internal affairs, subject 
only to certain safeguards in the back¬ 
ground”, as they say. They tell them 
that they do not propose to reserve 
any subjects of administration, or to divide 
tbe Budget into compartments. They are not 
enamoured of the Indian device of dyarchy, 
which Mr. Lionel Curtis claims was invented 
by Sir William Duke of the Indian Civil 
Service and later of the India Office, but 
which Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer declares, is 
as old as Rome. Neither the Chairman nor 
his colleagues, would in any case, touch it 
with a ten foot pole. (So they say). Subject 
to a few constitutional safeguards and some 
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reserve power to be used by the Governor 
in critical moments, they propose to make 
the Ceylonese supreme in the managements 
of their own aflairs. These are indeed senti¬ 
ments worthy of respect 

Perhaps because I have spent so large a 
portion of my life in Britain, I am a matter- 
of-fact man. I do not therefore, wish to 
delve into the good intentions expressed by 
the Commissioners, but oonhne myself to a 
searching examination of the recommendations 
that they have actually made. 

Such an analysis shows that both in 
respect of composition and functions, 
the Commissioners have recommended the 
creation of a system which if it comes 
into being, should become known as the 
“Donoughmore dyarchy.’’ Their proposals, 
if adopted as they stand, would abridge 
the legislative powers enjoyed by tbe 
Ceylonese under the present Constitution in 
many matters, instead of giving them new 
powers. They would particularly make it 
impossible for any Ceylonese to exercise 
any control whatever over the Executive, 
and if the Ceylonese who, under the 
Donoughmore dispensation, are called to 
office or become members of the projected 
State Council, show any spark of manhood, 
administrative complexities and crises would 
be inevitable. 

These are conclusions which the perusal 
of the Donoughmore Commission report have 
forced upon me. I have nothing to do with 
Ceylon politics and I am personally biased, 
if anything im favour of the Commissioners. 

IV 

I shall now proceed to state tbe reasons 
which have made me arrive at these 

conclusions. 

—First, as to the Donoughmore dyarchy : 

The organ of Government that the 

Commissioners propose to set up in Ceylon 
will consist of two separate elements. One 
will be white, the other will be brown. The 
differentiation in colour and race would 
hardly matter if the white section were 
recruited from the permanent population of 
the Island and were it not there merely for a 
time for gainful purposes. 

Tbe two sections will be different in 
other respects as weU. A part of the 

governing body will neither be appointed by 

nor will it be answerable to any authority 
in Ceylon. Even the emoluments of the 
members composing it will be outside the 


control of the legislature, which in fact, will 
not be able to enforce its will upon them. 
Persons composing the other section will, 
on the other hand, have their roots sunk in 
Ceylon’s soil and their tenure of office will 
depend entirely upon the pleasure of the 
State Council, as the new legislature is to 
be called. 

If these arrangements are not ef adyarchic 
character, I should like to know what a 
dyarohioal institution really is. 

Group number one, irremovable by the 
Ceylon legislature, is to consist of three 
permanent officials. They are to be known as 
Officers of State. Bach of them will receive 
emoluments upon a scale determined by the 
Colonial Office, will be answerable for his 
actions to that Office through its agent in 
Ceylon—the Governor—and will look to that 
Office for the protection of his intere.sts while he 
is in the Island. Yet all the three are to be 
superimposed upon the legislature. None of 
them is to have the privilege of voting, but 
each of them is to enjoy the status of u 
Minister. 

The second group may or may not consist 
entirely of Ceylonese. It is expected that a 
number of Britons engaged in growing tea 
or rubber or other products in the Island 
will be returned by certain constituencies 
and one or more of them may be called tii 
ministerial office. Whether that development 
takes place or not, the seven Ministers are 
to owe responsibility to the State Council, 
and are not to be laws unto themselves, as 
the Officers of State will inevitably be. 

Peculiar devices have been improvised 
by the Donoughmore Commission for the 
appointment of the Ministers. To understand 
their nature, it is necessary to know some¬ 
thing of the projected State Council. It is to 
consist of : 

(a) the aforementioned three Officers ol 
State : 

(b) sixty-five members elected by various 
constituencies upon an exclusively territorial 
basis : and 

(c) some twelve members, of whom as 
many as six may be non-official Britons, to 
bo nominated by the Governor. 

The Council is to sit in Executive as well 
as Legislative Session. Immediately after 
asseirbling the elected and nominated 
members (some seventy-seven in number) 
are to resolve themselves into seven 
committees. Each of these committees is 1'’ 
elect its own President, and that person. 
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if Ote Offnernor has no objection to him, 
will enjoy the statns of a Minister. (The 
italics are mine.) 

This new-fangled system will natnrally 
make it impossible for even those Ministers 
who are not merply in the legislature but 
are also of it, to be responsible in the 
manner in which Ministers are responsible 
to Parliament at Westminster or in any of 
the DomirAons. Each Executive Committee 
being mandatory and in no sense advisory, 
is to hold the poor Minister in the hollow 
of its hand. He nevertheless is to be 
“individually responsible,” together with his 
respective committee, “to the Council for the 
direction and control of the department.” 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Minister should be individually held res¬ 
ponsible for acts which may have originated 
with the Committee or which may have been 
forced upon him. 

The Commissioners have been so chary 
of giving details in respect of this system 
and the language they employ in giving 
such particulars as they have vouchsafed 
is so ambiguous that it is impossible to tell 
what they mean when, in addition to making 
each Minister individually responsible, they 
make him responsible together with his 
Executive Committee as well. Just what 
they mean passes my understanding. Perhaps 
it passes their understanding, too : for other 
parts of the report show that when a thing 
is intelligible to them they do not lack the 
gift of language to make it clear to others. 

The Commissioners justify the creation of 
these seven standing Committees on the plea 
that political parties do not at present exist 
in Ceylon and they can come into being only 
along racial and religions lines. I do not 
agree with the latter assumption, since the 
line of political cleavage is already visible 
to any person who comes to look beneath the 
surface. The system which Ix>rd Donoughmore 
and his colleagues propose will artificially 
split the state council into seven more or less 
water-tight compartments. 

It is idle to ask if any Ceylonese with a 
spaik of manhood would assume office under 
a system so manifestly unfair. A Minister- 
ship has great glamour even for persons 
belonging to nations that have not been in 
aubjeotion for centuries as has been the case 
with the Ceylonese. The Commissioners have 
besides, recommended a salary of Rs. 27,000 
pet annum—an amount which few Ceylonese 
who have not inherited or married money 


are able to earn. The suggestion that they 
have conveyed that they were offering Ceylon 
a form of government more democratic than 
that which exists in any country in Europe 
or America, moreover, tickles the fancy 
especially of some of the younger politicians 
who have yet to cut their wisdom teeth. I 
can, therefere, conceive that the Ceylonese 
will be falling over one another in the 
scramble for ministerships. 

It is more profitable to turn from these 
speculations to the recommendidione made by 
the Commissioners which, if adopted, would 
enable the three permanent officials who, 
without being made responsible to the State 
Council, are to be given the status of 
Ministers, to be able to administer the res¬ 
pective departments placed in their chai^ 
To explain why they are thus merciful to 
their own countrymen—for it is not to be 
assumed for a moment that Ceylonese are 
normally to be appointed to hold one or more 
of these offices of State—the Earl of Donough¬ 
more and his associates put forward the plea 
that “the functions of these officers will be 
largely advisory and the activities of their 
departments implementary of the decisions of 
the Council.” 

V 

Tnese words have a soothing sound. I 
have, however, lived too long among the 
British to be lulled into somnolence by such 
jingles. What is precisely their import ? 

An examination of the functions that the 
Donoughmore Commission reserve to these 
irresponsible officers of State—I am merely 
using constitutional phraseology and—those 
that they propose to transfer to their collea¬ 
gues elected to the Council and responsible 
to it in the peculiar manner suggested by 
the Commission, will show exactly the 
position the two wings of the Donoughmore 
dyarchy will occupy in the administration of 
Ceylon if it is to be modelled upon that 
pattern. 

The principal among the three Officers of 
State is to be known as the Chief Secretary. 
Hitherto Britons who had distinguished them¬ 
selves in other parts of the Empire have held 
the analogous office—that of Colonial Secretary— 
and some of them have been liberal-minded 
and statesmanlike. I can speak from personal 
knowledge in those terms of two of them—the 
presentincnmbent of that office—Mr. A. G. M. 
Fletcher; and one of his predecessors—Mr. 
Graeme Thompson. The Commissioners, how- 
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ever, recommend that io fntnre a man who 
has grown np in the Ceylon Civil Service 
shall be made the Chief Secretary; and if 
their proposal is given effect to, it will mean 
that Britons bound about with local preju¬ 
dices will occupy the most important position 
in the Ceylon administration. 

Whatever may happen in this respect, the 
Chief Secretary will, according to the 
Dononghmore scheme, control External 
Affairs, including affairs, concerning 
the Maidive Islands, which constitute a 
dependency of Ceylon. He will also be in 
charge of Defence, including Volunteer Corps 
or the Defence Force, to adopt the more 
modem phraseology. The drafting of legisla¬ 
tion is further to be his concern. Lastly, 
and perhaps most important of all, he is to 
control Public Service administration. Such 
importance do the Commissioners attach to 
that matter that they specifically reserve to 
him the making of appointments and even 
transfers and matters pertaining to discipline. 
As I have already hinted and as I shall 
show later in detail, all officials of any 
importance are not only to be under the 
control of the Chief Secretary, who is to be 
irresponsible but they themselves are to be 
outside Ceylonese legislative control 

The Chief Secretary is also to keep an eye 
on the Audit Department. 

While the Attorney-General, another 
member of this trinity, is not to be entrusted 
with the drafting of legislation, he will 
nevertheless prepare all legal instruments and 
contracts and advise the Government on all 
legal questions. He will also be responsible 
for the conduct of elections. He will farther 
control the administration of justice. Justice 
in other words, is not to be a transferred 
subject. 

The third member of the trinity—the 
Treasurer—will perform the functions that in 
constitutional countries are reserved for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, as the 
custodian of the money-bags, is able to 
dominate administration. He is to be 
responsible for the collection, disbursement and 
custody of revenue from whatever source; and 
the preparation of the annual Budget and 
estimates and of supplementary estimates. His 
advice is to be sought on taxation, exchange, 
loans, currency and other matters pertaining 
to financial policy. He is to control the invest¬ 
ment of State funds, including the making of 
loans to local authorities, etc, as also the 
management of the public debt. Finally, he 


is to supervise financially all departments, 
including contracts, stores, financial regulation 
of Public Services, strength of establishments, 
leave regulations, salaries, pensions and 
allowances. 

The Commissioners insist upon placing 
the Treasurer in a position which will enable 
him to “be in intimate touch with the finan¬ 
cial aspect of all questions from their 
inception.” They further insist that he 
shall “be given an ample opportunity of 
expressing his opinion from the financial 
point of view in the initial stage of a 
proposal, in the intermediate stage at the 
Board of Ministers (of which more later), and 
in the final stage of discussion in the 
Council.” He is to have both “the status 
and authority of a Minister,” but he is not to 
have the responsibilities of a Minister. 
Unless he certifies that a Bill is free from 
provisions that will affect the financial credit 
of the Island, the State Council cannot pro¬ 
ceed with it. The Treasurer will, in fact, be 
the Mussolini of the Dononghmore dyarchy. 

It took genius of the highest order to 
sum up, in innocent sounding phrases, func¬ 
tions of such diverse and vital character en¬ 
trusted to these three permanent officials 
completely outside the control of the legis¬ 
lature but who, through control of (a) the 
Public Servants and (b) the coffers of the 
State, or (c) on the plea of legal objections, 
would be able to exercise a formidable check 
upon the elected Ministers. The British 
have such genius in superabundance. They 
however, make a great mistake when they 
delude themselves into the belief that the 
nations under their political subjection lack 
at least a few individuals who possess the wit 
to lift the cloak in order to see the form 
over which it is thrown. 

Do External Affairs or matters pertaining 
to Military, Naval and Aerial Defence of the 
Island fall into the category of "advisory” 
functions, or are they to be classed as func¬ 
tions “implementary of the decisions of the 
Council ?” 

Though I have examined the report from 
cover with the greatest care, I have not been 
able to come to any decision in regard to 
the authority, if any, that the Council is to 
exercise over these Departments. The state¬ 
ments that the Commissioners have permitt¬ 
ed themselves to make in these connections 
are both scrappy and ambiguous. In the 
matter of defence of the Island they write : 

“Among the Imperial affairs referred to above 
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is one o( 'N'ital imporUmoe, viz. ; the defence of 
the Island. In Oils matter we do not contemplate 
any channe in the well-anderstood relations 
lietween the Governor as Commander-m-Chief and 
the Officer Coroinandintt the Troops. 

“On the -(laeBtton of direction by the Governor 
(in this and in matters affeotinK external relations) 
we think it necessary to state that while we are 
definitely of opinion that those sfTairs for which the 
TTtiperial Gtovemment is responsible to the 
I irliaiT>ent pf the United Kingdom, and to the 
naople of the whole Empire, should remain under 
Imperial direction, we are not fearful that there 
will be any desire on the part of the representa¬ 
tives of the people of Ceylon so to order the 
policy of the Island as in any way to militate 
lirainst the general interest of the Commonwealth 
I Nations to which they belong, or against the 
special interests of the people of Great Britain 
who have commercial, financial or other connection 
»ith the Island. What we heard and saw in 
t'eylon, the treatment meted ont to ourselves there, 
the respect we observed to be shown on all 
occasions to His Excellency and to his High Office, 
the candid recognition to ns of benefits derived 
roin the long association of the Island to (with?) 
the United Kingdom, all forbid this fear.” 

The Ceylonese will no doubt be grateful 
for the trust that the Commissioners have 
thus shown in their good sense. Do these 
statements imply, however, that the legislature 
of the future will have nothing to say in 
external affairs and defence of every descrip¬ 
tion, while having the privilege of voting 
supplies? Notwithstanding the trust that the 
Commissioners wish to repose in the Ceylo¬ 
nese, they have devised machinery whereby 
•my obatreperousness upon the part of the 
Council in respect of suck supplies can be 
easily and automatically overcome, while they 
deny to that Council the right of entertain¬ 
ing, much less passing, any Bill dealing 
with such matters, unless the British them¬ 
selves ask it to do so. 

And pray why should the activities of 
departments which are entrusted with func¬ 
tions “implementary of the decisions of the 
Connoil” be reserved in a system supposed 
to be constitutional, to persons who them¬ 
selves are not made responsible to the legis¬ 
lature ? No procedure could, in my judg¬ 
ment, be prescribed that would more com¬ 
pletely secure the negation [of responsibility 
than this. 

VI 

The allocation of the remaining functions 
of government to the Ministers—the junior 
partners in the Dononghmore dyarchy—does 
not call for any comment. I have already 
noted that in administering the department 
over which they are supposed to preside 


they will have to reckon with the Execative 
Committees, and not * merely with the legis* 
latnre, as is the case in Britidn and the 
British Dominions. That is, however, only 
one of the entanglements that have been 
specially created by the Commission for their 
benefit. 

Each Minister is, for instance, to be “pro¬ 
vided with a permanent official Secretary 
who would be a member of the Ceylon 
Civil Service” or at any rate of one or 
another of the superior Services. The grade 
in which that permanent official is serving 
is to be such that be will not be able to 
assume “a position of official superiority” 
when dealing with the heads of depi^ments— 
his fellow permanent officials. He is, how¬ 
ever, to act as “intermediary between the 
Chairman and, the heads of departments as 
the latter did not consider a case for direct 
personal touch.” The “latter,” of course, 
refers to the permanent officials occupying 
the position of heads of departments. The 
poor Minister evidently is not to have even 
as much initiative as they. He, it appears, 
is to be in the grip of the Secretary. 

It has already been noted that none of 
the Ministers is to be competent to make 
appointments or even transfers in any of the 
departments be is supposed to administer. That 
power has been reserved to the permanent 
official who is to be known as the Chief 
Secretary and is to belong to their own caste 
and, at any rate in case of most high 
officials, also to their own race. 

It needs, however, to be added that none 
of the high officials is to be under the con¬ 
trol of the Minister placed at the head of the 
department in which they serve in the 
sense that public servants in Britain and 
the British Dominions are nnder the control 
of their political chiefs. In those countries 
the legislators, as a body, hold in the hollow 
of their hand all permanent officials, be they 
great or small, drawing large emoluments or 
in receipt of mere pittances. 

The Dononghmore Commission actually 
recommend the abridgement of the control 
which the existing legislature in Ceylon 
possesses and exercises over officials in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner, i.e., through the 
power of the purse. They propose that its 
successor, the State Connoil, shell have only 
the right of “comment and criticism” in 
respect of “all matters affecting the pay 
and allowances, pensions, prospects and 
conditions of service of public officers.” 
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(The italics are mine). The scale for 
emolnments and conditions of service are 
to be laid down by Whitehall with the 
distance of an “independent” Commission 
(independent, no donb^ becanse it is to be 
appointed from Britain and will consist, 
largely, if not ezolnsively, of Britons). And 
the decision of Whitehall in all service 
matters is to be final and binding upon the 
Ceylonese who will have to post the bill. 

The Dononghmore Commission seek to 
give the impression that there is nothing 
in these proposals that is out of the way. 
The talk about “independence” and “fairness” 
would come better from them if positions 
carrying large salaries in Ceylon were not 
the monopoly of their people and they did 
not show anxiety to reserve a very consi¬ 
derable percentage of such posts for tbeir 
own people for a long time to come. They 
moreover, suggest increase in the emoluments, 
partly on the plea that their countrymen 
are exiles “from the temperate climate 
which is their birthright” and partly becanse 
they must preserve “a standard of living 
and hospitality in keeping with their own 
traditions and those of a Service which for 
over 125 years has represented a great 
Imperial Power.” So solicitous were they 
for the welfare of their countrymen serving 
in Ceylon (or is it ruling Ceylon ?) that 
they did not forget to ask “whether some 
arrangement could not bo made by Govern¬ 
ment for the storing of furniture of officers 
proceeding on leave of absence from the 
Island.” The Commissioners wish, on the 
other hand, to enforce a “Ceylonese standard 
upon all Ceylonese serving in their own 
country, in tropical conditions, their birth¬ 
right” The economy thus effected would go 
some way in meeting the increased expendi¬ 
ture upon the British ofBoials. 

I must point out that the benefits that 
the Donoughmore Commission wish to confer 
are not to be limited to the permanent 
officials already in the employ of the Ceylon 
Government, but are to be extended to all 
those “who may in future be recruited for 
posts under the Ceylon Government the 
filling of which is subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies” 
and dl important posts I note, are to be 
reserved for the signification of his approval. 

The Commissioners cap these proposals 
with another series of recommendations 
which would give an “unqualified” right to 
enable any official (including even the 


Ceylonese) recruited before the pablioation 
of their report to retire from the Service 
and demand “proportionate pension with 
compensation for loss of career.” That 
option is to be “continuous” and not to last 
only “for a specified period.” 

In the space at my disposal I have not 
been able to deal at as great length as I 
should have liked with the “safeguards” 
proposed by the Earl of Donoughmore and 
his colleagues. I hope however that I have, 
indicated tbeir drift sufficiently to enable 
the reader to realise that the high officials 
who will serve under the Ceylonese Ministers, 
will be their “subordinates,” in meie name, 
and tbeir masters in reality. 

VII 

The Ministers, even in their relations 
with their Executive Committees, are to be 
under the oversight of the permanent 
officials. The ‘Civil”—or the “Public”— 
Servant who is to act as the Secretary is 
to be present. So will be the head of the 
department concerned in the proposals 
under discussion. They will, of course, be 
there to assist the Minister. The head of 
the department, though at liberty to join 
in the discussion, is not to have any vote, 
and I dare say the Secretary will be in a 
similar position. The senior partner of the 
Dononghmore dyarchy—the permanent 
official occupying the position of Chief 
Secretary—is to “have the right to attend” 
any such meeting “either personally or by 
deputy” and may speak but cannot vote. 

I persnme the remaining two senior partners 
of the dyarchy—the Treasurer and the 
Attorney-General—may be invited to be 
present, if necessary. They will, in any 
case, have their fingers in the pie, for hard¬ 
ly any important governmental matter can 
be divorced from financial or legal 
considerations. 

The Commissioners take particular pains 
to emphasize, that the Governor is to be 
appraised of what happens in the administra¬ 
tion. The Agenda of Executive Committee 
meetings will be placed simultaneously 
before him and the members. The substance 
of discussions relating to important matters 
is to be communicated to him. 

Then there is to be a Board of “Ministers.” 

I have placed the word Minister in inverted 
commas because it is used in the Donougb- 
more Commission sense and not in the ordi- 
nany oonstitntional connotation. 
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That '* Board is to consist of the three 
“Officers of State” and the seven “Ministers.” 
The Chief Secretary is to be its ex-officio 
Chairman. The position of Yioe-Chairman 
is to be reserved, for the Minister who may 
be elected to that office. The Secretary is 
to be a member of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
This Board is to “last the lifetime of the 
Council which would be four years.” thongh 
the elected element would change from time 
to time, as individual Ministers incurred the 
displeasure of the Council and had to retire. 

To this Board is assigned the function 
of settling “tha order of business for the 
Council, both in Executive and in Legisla¬ 
tive Session ; and” the determining of “the 
procedure by which matters which concerned 
more than one Standing Committee could 
most be conveniently arranged.” The Com¬ 
missioners speak of these functions as 
“routine matters,” though the settling of 
the order of executive and legislative busi¬ 
ness is considered io their own country to 
have an important bearing upon both 
administration and legislation. 

The concurrence of this Board must be 
obtained by the Officers of State and Minis¬ 
ters before they, or any one of them, can 
initiate a money-bill or any proposal creating, 
in any manner, ‘‘a charge upon the public 
revenue.” No other Member of the legis¬ 
lature than these Decemviri is to have 
such a right. I apprehend that this proposal 
is meant to stop the existing practice 
which has enabled nnofficials to get a number 
of Bills involving considerable expenditure 
passed by the present CounciL 

The Board is to bo the complete arbiter 
of the annual Budget and estimates as also 
suplementary estimates as they are intro¬ 
duced into the State Council. The respon¬ 
sibility is to be “collective.” 

The term within inverted commas has 
certainly been used loosely. How can there 
by any collective responsibility in a body 
which is presided over by an “irresponsible” 
parmanent official and has two other equally or 
“irresponsible” permanent officials as members, 
all three superimposed upon the State 
Council, which cannot touch a penny of 
their pay, much less remove them from 
office ? In this circumstance “collective 
responsibility” can only mean that the 
rejection of the Budget would make the 
Councils’ axe fall upon the necks of the 
el^eoted Minister, as the Commissioners 
themselves say on another page. 


The Budget will be unitary in name, 
but dyarehioal in character. The salaries, 
allowances of various descriptions, pensions 
and gratuities of Public Servants constitute 
by far the heaviest item of expenditure. 
That item, as I have shown, will, if the 
Donoughmore recommendations are adopted, 
bo open merely to “comment and criticism” 
of the State Council, but in reality will be 
nnvoteable. Much the same can be said 
of the estimates relating to External Affairs 
and Military, Naval and Aerial Defence ; 
and possibly of the other services such as 
finance, audit and justice, reserved for 
administration by permanent officials instead 
of by elected Ministers. 

Apart from the very wide powers that the 
Governor will have, as will be pointed out 
later, he is specifically made competent 
to meet the situation that might arise 
through obstreperousness on the part of a 
Minister or his Executive Council. “Should 
any Executive Committee,” propose the 
Commissioners, “omit to present its estimates 
within a reasonable time the Treasurer should 
report the omission to the Governor, who 
would be empowered to make up, with such 
assistance as he might require from the Board 
of Ministers and the heads of the departments 
concerned, what would be known as ‘certified 
Estimate.’ ” 

vm 

The Donoughmore Commission propose 
to confer formidable powers upon the 
Governor. He will be supreme in legislative 
matters ; will hold the whip-hand over the 
State Council in both its legislative and 
executive capacities ; and will constitute 
in certain circumstances, a second chamber 
comprised solely of himself, whose fiats 
will have the force of law, completely over¬ 
riding, if in his estimation need be, the will 
of the CounciL 

The Donoughmore Commission recommend 
that the Governor shall remain the Command- 
er-in-Chief. They propose that he be given 
the “power to declare,” at his own initiative, 
“a state of emergency and after such declara¬ 
tion to take over the control of the pi^ice 
and of any other department or service 
which he may consider it in the public 
interest to direct” He is to be, in fact 
given complete initiative to “take executive 
action, in default of tbe co-operation of 
the Council, in matters of paramount import¬ 
ance to the pnbUo interest.” What these 
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“matters of paramount importance” are have 
been left undefined—if, indeed, a definition 
is possible—and the Governor will have an 
exceedingly wide latitude in consequence. 

As already stated, the Commissioners 
propose that the Governor be “given the 
power to appoint the Chairman of Brecutive 
Committees’’—i.e., the Ministers. He is also 
to be given the right of making appointments 
to the public Service, to be exercised, if I 
have read the recommendations aright, 
through the Chief Secretary—a permanent 
officii enjoying the Status of Minister (in 
fact. Prime Minister) without owing any 
responsibility to the Legislature. The “pre¬ 
rogative of mercy” is “to be vested in him 
alone.” 

The Governor is to be furnished with 
“copies of all agenda and minutes of every 
Executive Committee and of the Board of 
Ministers.” He is also to be given “copies 
of all documents supplied to the (State) 
Council, including the Orders of the Day and 
the official record of the proceedings.” 

The Commissioners declare that f'e 
desire to enable the Governor to keep in 
touch with what is going on actuates them 
in making these recommendations. I note, 
however, that they propose that the Executive 
is not to “be competent—to take action on 
any items approved by the” State Council, 
either in its legislative or executive capacity 
“until the Governor’s ratification has been 
received.” They go so far as to ask that “he 
should have power to approve, refuse ap¬ 
proval, reserve approval pending submission 
to the Secretary of State (for the Colonies^, 
refer back to the Council for further consider¬ 
ation, or certify any particular item” of 
executive action “as involving an important 
question of principle and so requiring the 
support of two-thirds of the members of the 
Council.” 

The submission of papers concerning 
executive as also legislative matters to the 
Governor is therefore, not meant merely to 
enable him to pass away time or to take 
a purely academic interest in the proceed¬ 
ings. He is, indeed, to make it possible to 
delay action, have it modified or entirely 
stopped and, if the Council takes offence 
and refuses co-operation, be, as aforemen¬ 
tioned, wiU have power to act quite indepen¬ 
dently of it 

In legislative matters, too, the powers 
of the Governor are to be increased, if the 
Dononghmore Commission’s recommendations 


are to be adopted. He will nof only be 
competent to reserve assent to a Bill passed 
by the legislature “pending signification of 
His Majesty’s pleasure,” but will be able to : 
Refer it , 

“back to the Council for further consideration 
with or without suggested amendments. 

"Certify a Bill coming within the Article of 
the Order in Council which demands . its passage 
by a two-thirds’ majority, • 

"attach to his assent a condition withholding 
the ordinance from operation for a period not 
exceeding six months,” or 

“refuse assent.” 

The Governor is to be able to exercise 
all these powers “at his unfettered discre¬ 
tion” subject to being overruled from 
Whitehall. 

Just as in respect of executive matters 
the Governor is to be given full scope for 
action independent of the legislative and 
executive machinery of every description, 
so in legislative matters he is to be able 
to act for himself. In case be “is of opinion 
that the passing of any Bill or any clause 
of it, or of any amendment to any such 
Bill, or of any resolution, or vote, is of 
paramount importance,” he is to have the 
absolute “power to enact legislation” at his 
own discretion, and no “voting on” such a 
measure or measures shall “be required.” 

The Donoughaiore Commission neverthe 
less wishes the world to believe that they 
are assigning to the Governor functions 
merely of a “negative rather than positive, 
supervisory rather than executive” character. 
The worst of granting such formidable 
powers is that they have a tendency to 
overawe the Executive and the Legislature 
and to make them subservient. 

IX 

The Donoughmore Commission recommend 
the abridgement, of the powers of the Legis¬ 
lature in respects other than those already 
named. It is, for instance, to be inoom 
petent to legislate on the following matters, 
except with the prior consent of the Gover¬ 
nor or at bis request:. 

“Any Bill whereby the rights or privileges t'f 
public servants may be prejudiced. 

"Any Bill whereby the financial stability of the 
Island may be prejudiced. 

“Any Bill relating to questions of defence or 
public security, or any matter affecting naval, 
military or air forces or volunteer corps or the 
control of aerial navigation or aircraft 

“Any Bill relating to or affecting trade outside 
the Island or docks, harbonrs, shipping, or anv 
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lands, bnilCings, or other matters of naval, militarsr 
or aerial interest or of Imperial concern. 

‘'Aojr Bill relating to or affectine the adminiatra- 
tion of joatice in the Island.” 

If these recommendations are adopted, 
the field of legiBlation will be very mnch 
restricted; and the legislatnre will really lie 
in the hollow of the Oovernor’s ( and 
Treasurer’s) hands. 

It is to be remembered that the Colonial 
Office is to retain the right of disallowing 
"any law assented to by the Governor.” 
There is to be the Whitehall veto over the 
Queen’s House (the Governor’s residence in 
Colombo) veto. '' 

It is to bo further noted that the British 
Parliament will continue to have concurrent 
as well as over-riding authority. 

X 

The report is so smoothly worded that 
few Ceylonese have had the intelligence to 
grasp its implications. With two or three, 
exceptions, even those few have not stated 
tlieir views with force, much less urged 
upon their countrymen to beware of it. 

Many among the Ceylonese, on the 
contrary, have been unable to resist the 
flattery that the Commissioners have bestow¬ 
ed upon them. That is particularly true of 
tho younger inexperienced politicians. 

In matters other than that of flattering 
Ceylonese vanity the Earl of Donoughmore 
and his colleagues have shown a wonderful 
grasp. 'They Irave, for instance, attached a 
salary of Rs. 27,000 per annum to each 
Ministry. For a people who have been given 


only three Executive Coonoillorships of the 
second class—i. e., the right to sit in the 
Executive Conoeil without any Departmental 
responsibility or executive funr^ons—they 
have designed a system which would enable 
seventy-seven legislators to feel that they 
are Executive Coaocillors. By donbl- 
ing the strength of the legislature they have 
enlisted the support of many aspirants. 
Their recommendation in favour of the 
extension, of the franchise to all adult males 
and women over thirty, with certain residen¬ 
tial qualifications, have won them snppor 
from both sexes, on a far greater scale. 

The Ceylon National Congress has not 
been ignored. The proposal to get rid of 
the electoral machinery for filling seats 
reserved to certain minority commnnities 
has been advertised as the abolition of 
"communal representation,” and the Con¬ 
gressmen have accepted that profession at 
its face value. 

For these and other reasons of a similar 
nature the report has been swallowed. It 
is true that certain Ceylonese political 
associations have accepted it snbject to specific 
reservations: bat tho British are canny and 
have no doubt taken a correct measure of the 
Ceylonese at whose instance those “reservations” 
were made. It may, therefore, be taken for 
granted that if any modifications are made 
they will certainly not be in the direction 
of liberalizing the report, but to make it even 
more acceptable to the British official, 
financial, indnstrial and planting interests 
in Ceylon and their supporters and principals 
in Britain. 


THE GARDEN CREEPER 

By SAMYDKTA DEVI 


*(5) 

N childhood, we are great friends with 
nature and mother earth. We respond 
easily to every call of theirs. Joy and 
wrow flash across our lives, like lightning, 
leaving no trace behind. As we grow older, 
we become strangers to our old friends, 
out j )y and sorrow would no longer come 
«nd go, and leave no trace behind. They leave 

52—6 


glorious pictures or deep soars, which we 
cany to our last days. 

So Mukti soon became aoonstomed to 
her banishment. She made friends with the 
small people round her, and accepted this 
boarding house as her home. This became 
her world, and Aparna, Krishnadasi, Sushie-didi 
and Bimria peopled it Her father and 
grand-mother could seldom enter into it 
Even the Oriya gardener, her slave of past 
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days could not appear there, with his basket 
of red flowers. Now Krishnadasi had become 
the object of her enry, in the place of 
Bela. Krishnadasi did not possess beautiful 
red ribbons and smart frocks, like Bella, 
but what a wonderful voice she had! Miss 
Nag used to laud her up to the skies. 
"Mukti can sing too,” she would say, ‘’but 
she is no match for Krishnadasi.” Mukti 
wished Krishnadasi would leave the school. 
Then Mukti would be sure to get the przie 
for singing. But that girl was much fairer 
than Mukti. Did not Sushie-didi say so only 
the other day ? It was very hard for Mukti. 
She could not bear Sushie to praise anyone 
besides herself. She wished she could keep 
Sushie to herself. When the bell rang for 
tiffin, the big college girls would take 
Sushie-didi by the hand, and walk about 
with her and laugh. They would 
whisper in her ear, and Sushie’s beautiful 
face would become quite pink. She would 
laugh and slap tiiose girls. But those girls 
would not get angry and go away. They 
stayed and talked on. Sushie-didi looked 
very beautiful and happy, at these times. 
Mukti liked to gaze at her face then. But 
when Mukti talked to her,she did not become 
pink, neither did she laugh like that. So 
Mukti hated those big college girls. Sushie- 
didi would never cast a glauce at Mukti, 
when she met those girls. One day she 
rushed in amongst them, and clasped one of 
Sushie-didi’s bands and tried to say some¬ 
thing. But those big girls began to laugh, 
as if Mukti had no rights to Sushie. From 
that day, Mukti did not go near them. But 
even when these creatures had left, in those 
big buses, Mukti could not feel easy. Sushie- 
didi would then begin to praise Krishnadasi’s 
beauty. Had not Mukti a right to 
feel angry then ? She was so mad with 
Sushie, that she did not go near her the 
whole evening. Molina had praised Mukti’s 
hair, so she stayed with her. 

Just as in her old home, grandma teased 
her to drink her milk and brush her hair, 
so did Molina here. As the last bell rang 
at school, Molina would take away Mukti, 
wash her face, and brush and tie up her 
boil in s pigtail. Mukti did not like this. 
Still Molina was better than grand-mother. 
She di4 not tie up her hair in a tight knot 
as grandma did, she did it nicely and put 
in a big bow of ribbon. 

One thing was very strange here. There 
were no fathers or mothers here, only 


Masbimas (aunts) and Didis (elder sisters). 
Even the very big girls did not put 
vermiiion marks on their foreheads, veil 
their faces or sit quiet with grave faces. 
They laughed, read from picture books and 
enjoyed lozenges and toffees. But when Mukti 
lived at home, she had visited many houses 
and found all the big girls busy cutting up 
vegetables or rebuking little children. They 
talked very gravely. None of them had 
picture books, they possessed large bunches 
of keys, big boxes and babies. 

But Mukti now knew the reason why. 
Those were homes, and this was a boarding 
house. The Didis (elder sisters^ lived in 
boarding houses and read books. Mukti 
was a fool when she came here, so she 
got puzzled. But now she understood all. 
When she grew big, she too would read in 
the college from big red books. She would 
not have to stand up and say her lessons 
to Miss Nag then. Men teachers, with 
English dresses on, would teach her, and 
she would have only to listen and write 
a bit now and tbeu in her notebooks. She 
would get many hours off, every day. But 
she would not read at night as Sushie 
and Molina did now, sitting round a 
huge round table. Mukti would skip over 
a big rope to her heart’s content, bathe as 
long as she liked and eat plenty of sour 
pickles, behind the back of Miss Nag. 

Miikti’s days passed on thus, day dream¬ 
ing. She would seldom remember her father 
or her grandmother during the school hours. 
But when the last bell had gone, and the 
big buses rolled out of the stables and came j 
and stood in front of the stairs, and Bimala, 
Aparna and the other little girls rushed (» 
get into them with their books and slates, 
then Mukti would begin to get bome-sick. 
She wanted to get into one of those buses 
and drive home to her grandmother. But 
these big carriages never went the way to 
her home. Besides Sushie-didi had told her 
that little girls from the boarding house could 
not go home every day. If they went they g«t 
terrible punishment, ^till Mukti would have 
gone, if the coachman Pitambar had taken 
her. But the man always refused, saying, 
"No, little Mies, I cannot drive all that way. 
My horses would get dead tired. Then who 
would pull this heavy bus tomorrow ? The! 
Big Mem Sahib will scold me very much ” 

Mukti could have torn her hair and bowl 
ed with rage, at those times. If Molina 
happened to come for her then, she wanted 
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to beat hoi. Bat this was a boarding hoase 1 
So the poor little girl had to swallow her 
anger, as well as she ooald. She bad to 
follow Molina, descend those ngly iron stairs 
and enter the dressing room. But if anyone 
mentioned her home then, she conld restrain 
her tears no longer. Oat they would come 
in a flood. Then Sushie would rush to her, 
take her up in her arms, kiss her, and make 
her laugh some how. Mukti would forget 
all her sorrows at the touch of Sushie’s 
beautiful face on her own. 

At night, the Christian maid-servant, who 
dressed in chemise and saree like a gentle¬ 
woman, would ring the bell loudly. Then 
she would bring up bowls of milk on a tray 
into the bed-room, where the girls slept on 
iron bedsteads. Mukti would sit up on the bed, 
with her small legs dangling in the air and 
remember her grandmother and their huge 
bedstead with regret. Her grand-mother 
would carry her in her arms from the kitchen 
where Mukti used to have her supper, and 
put her to bed. Then after finishing all her 
duties, she would come and sleep by Mukti’s 
side, clasping her lovingly in her arms. 
Sometimes her father would come home 
early, and sit down to have his supper by 
Mnkti’s side. Mukti would lean against him 
and thus fall asleep. But if she fell asleep 
here, at the supper table, the other girls 
iiitighed and poked her. She had to walk 
«P to the bedroom and sleep alone on the 
iron bedstead. If Miss Dutt had not been 
so angry at two girls sleeping on the same 
bed, Mukti would have taken her little pillow 
and gone to sleep with Sushie every night. 
>^he had done so once, but Miss Dutt came 
.and scolded Sushie-didi in a loud voice and 
with very angry red eyes. She felt terribly 
nervous while sleeping alone, she wanted to 
cry. She would wake up in the middle of 
tlio night and tremble with fear, to find all 
.sleeping and the street lamp shining through 
the windows and casting fearful shadows on 
the walls. She felt terribly frightened to 
remain awake alone, but that very fear kept 
her awake, even if she covered herself up 
completely and put her head under her pillow. 
Her fear reached its climax, if the wicked 
men of the street shouted, “Bala Hari, Hari 
hoi” !♦ in their harsh voices. Little Mukti 
would grow cold with fear, her tongue would 
cleave to the roof of her mouth and she 


. * The chant of Bengalis, while carrying a 
dead body. 


would feel paralysed. One night, she rolled 
down from the bed, somehow. She must 
have fallen asleep then, because she seemed 
to wake up after a while, and found Sushie, 
Molina, and the other big girls putting water 
on her hair, and fanning bet. Then for a 
few days, she slept in the house-keeper’s 
room, but in a separate bed. But now she 
had come back to the big bedroom. She 
had not fallen down from the bed again. If 
the people in the street shouted, the other 
girls screamed and clasped one another in 
fear, bat Mukti did not move. She would 
lie. stiff and cold with fear in her own 
bed. 

Then the morning bell would ring very 
loudly, and Mukti would open he? eyes to 
find the other girls leaving their beds, 
with tousled hair and sleepy faces. Tliey 
would thrust their feet inside embroidered 
.Tapanese slippers or Burmese sandals and 
go out to wash their faces. Mukti would 
be astonished to find Sushie and a few other 
big girls walking about on the big verandah, 
even so early. She never conld know 
when they got up. She would feel ashamed 
of sleeping late, and would sit up hastily on 
her bed. Then Molina would come and kiss 
her on her sleepladen eyes, and take her 
away to wash her face. If she would sleep 
really late, Molina would come and gently 
rouse her up, passing wet fingers over her 
eyes. “Get up Mukti,” she would whisper in 
her ear, “or Miss Dutt will scold you.” 

One day she would not get up at Molina’s 
words Miss Dutt really came then and 
shook her so roughly that even her bones 
began to ache She remembered with 
regret the privileges of living in one's own 
home. There she used to sleep, all she 
desired and nobody shook her. Only 
grandma had sprinkled water on her eyes 
once or twice. Miss Dutt was not satisfied 
with shaking her, bat she scolded Moiiua 
too, “Don’t spoil the child like this,” she 
said, "I did not put her nnderyoui charge for 
that.” Then she said something in English, 
which Mukti could not understand. Molina's 
face became red, and she took away Mukti 
at once to the bath room. 

But daring the daytime Mukti was 
too busy learning her lessons, playing, 
singing or talking to her friends to remember 
her grievances. She would remember her 
grandma in times of sorrow, but would 
forget her with the passing off of her melan¬ 
choly. But on a certain day during the 
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week, she ooold think of nothing else except 
the garden end the honse at Bhowanipore. 
On Friday, as soon as she got np, she 
would run down to the dressing room. 
She would take out a large towel from the 
big wardrobe and would take this with a 
big safety-pin to Molina. “Please Molina-di,” 
she would begin coaxingly, “pack up my 
clcdhes. I shall go home today.” 

Molina would laugh and push her away, 
saying, “Oo away madcap, are yon starting 
this very minute ? Wait till the evening and 
I shall make everything ready for yon.” 

But Mnkti stuck to her, till she had to 
give way. She would make a bundle with some 
of Mnkti’s clothes and fasten it up inside 
the towel, wiUi the safety-pin and give it to 
her, saying, “Now ran away with your 
bundle.” Mnkti would go about the whole 
day, with the bundle clasped in her arms. 
She would rehearse to herself all the stories, 
she would teU father and grandma, again 
and again. She would carry the bundle 
with her books to the class. Miss Nag 
scolded her for this, but Mnkti never 
reformed. She did not like to go back to 
the hostel lor it, before running to the 
bus which would carry her home. 

( 6 ) 

Mokshada Devi found it very hard to 
pass her days, now that Mukti had gone off 
to the boarding bouse. The large house 
seemed like a desert. There was no sign 
of man or child anywhere. How could a 
woman live in such a place ? She had 
begun to pester her son anew to take unto 
himself a second wife. The wee bit of a 
girl had made the place homelike, but she 
too had been sent away to the school, for 
becoming a Memsabib. The house seemed 
like a haunted one now, so silent and deserted 
it had become. A mother could not tolerate 
such a state of affairs. Her son was young, 
why should not he marry again ? He had 
no son, to inherit the estate or to carry on 
the family name. He ought to consider 
these points and to marry again. 

But her son would not listen to her. 
So Mokshada bad to fall back upon her old 
threat of going away to the ccunfry-house. 
She managed to while away the time making 
jams, fruit preserves and pickles for her 
grand-daughter. Mnkti was very fond_ of 
these things. Shiveswar hated these things 
like poison. But though he spent a fortune 


in biscuit, choocdates and lozengedi Mukti 
would cast greedy eyes at her grandmother’s 
store of unwholesome delicacies. Though 
she was of her lather’s opinion, in all 
matters relating to dress, she sided with 
the old lady, when eating was concerned. 

Her grandmother was busy the w hole 
week, preparing for her home-coming 
in the week end. She looked, forward 
to these two days with the eagerness of 
a young woman expecting her beloved. 
Mukti liked to put on sarees, like 
grown up girls, with a train trailing 
behind. So Mokshada Debi would call cloth 
vendors and buy all kinds of coloured sarees 
lor Mukti. The barber’s wife would receive 
strict orders from the old lady, to come 
punctually on Saturday, in order to paint 
Mukti’s small feet with lac. She was under 
the impression, that Mukti did not get food 
enough at the hostel. So she would make 
fresh butter for her and keep it safe. 

For five days these preparations went on. 
On the sixth day, Mukti was given a right 
royal reception. 

Shiveswar,too, found timehanging heavy on 
his hands. There was nobody now to run out to 
welcome him home, when he returned tired 
with the days’ work. Nobody insisted on 
eating from the same plate, or drove him 
mad to take her out for a drive. All her 
toys, her tricycle, her swing were thrust in u 
corner and presented a forlorn sight to the 
eye. They too seemed to await her magic 
touch to wake into joyous life. Nobody 
ran to put pan in his mouth now after he 
had finished dinner. 

He had wished to bring up his little 
daughter himself and to train lier in the way 
he thought best. But fate intervened, am) 
he had to send her away to school. She 
only came to him for the week end, so there 
was no time to teach her, the two days 
being completely taken up by petting and 
spoiling. But the time hung heavy on his 
hands. His mother was the only other person 
in the honse besides himself, but it was 
rather difficult to talk to her. She had only 
one topic of conversation, viz., a second 
marriage for Shiveswar. “I plead and plead, 
she would wail, “but you never listen to roe. 
Won’t you bring home a bride?” 

But Shiveswar was adamant on this 
point. And Mukti was at school and likely 
to remain there for a good many years. So 
he must think of some other way for 
passing his time. 
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He began to think over varioas sohemes, 
when one day his mother said : “Do you 
know, Bishn bad arranged a match for his 
daughter, with that boy of Bishnu’s, I told 
you about The girl is only a year older 
than our Mukti. ' You became quite wild, 
when I told you to secure him for your 
daughter. What do you think of it now ? 
Yon will have to give your daughter 
in marriage, sooner or later, now, would not 
you ?” 

Shiveswar was probably thinking of 
something else, so he replied absent-mindedly. 
“Yes, yes, I shall settle about it soon.” 

Eiis mother could hardly believe her ears. 
“With whom?” She asked eagerly. 

“Oh, I shall tell you, when I have made 
up my mind,” he replied. 

Mokshada bad to be content with this, 
and went off to the kitchen. 

Shiveswar entered his office-room and 
called his bearer. The man answered and 
entered, with great alacrity. 

“Did not you ask leave, for going home ?” 
Shiveswar asked. “Well, you may go.” 

The servant was astounded. He had never 
expected snch generosity. He had mention¬ 
ed the matter, about a month ago, but Shives- 
war had not deigned to answer then. 

He replied with folded hands, “Yes sir, 1 
-liall go soon, I may even go to-morrow.” 

“All right.” Shiveswar answered. Then 
a-! the man was about to go out, “What caste 
CIO the people of your village”? he asked. 

“There are many caste.s, Sir,” the bearer 
loplied. “Most of them are untouchables 
like ourselves, There are two or three good 
castes also.” 

Shiveswar remained deep in thought, with 
a deep frown puckering his forehead. 

After a while, he spoke again. “When you 
come back,” he said, “bring an orphan boy 
from your village. I suppose there are many ? 
f'hoose some one who knows how to read 
and write.” 

"So the master is thinking of adopting 
II hny,” thought the bearer. ‘‘All right, Sir,” 
lie said and went away. 

A few days passed off. Then as one fine 
morning Mokshada Devi was ordering the 
iiiirdeoer to pick some green mangoes for 
iicr which she wanted for a favourite dish 
ef Mukti’s and the gardener was trying to 
•'xen.se himself, the maid-servant, Nitya, came 
funning up to her mistress. “Please Ma, 
come and look,” she shouted, “a fine looking 
•'oy is coming with master’s bearer.” 


The old lady was busy preparing for the 
weekly reception of Mukti; so she replied 
hotly, “Let him come. Do you want a band 
playing for him? He does not need to be 
received like a son-iu-law.” The maid went 
away rather embarassed. After a few minutes, 
the bearer appeared, accompanied by a small 
boy of fresh complexion and fine features. 
He looked countrified and shy in his manners. 
Mokshada barely cast him a look. She ha9 
no time to waste on servants’ relatives just 
at present, as she was expecting Mukti every 
minute and had not yet prepared a green 
cocoannt for her. 

Mukti rushed iu, within a few minutes. 
As she passed by her father’s office room 
like a sm^l hurricane, she saw a boy, slightly 
older than herself, sitting inside, to whom 
her father was talking. The boy wore ugly 
clothes and strange amulets. 

Mukti was surprised, but she did not 
stop. “Grandma, I have come,” she shouted 
and ran inside 

a) 

Gopal was a child from the bearer’s native 
village. He lost both his parents when quite 
young and was taken away by a kind-hearted 
gentleman, who used to know his father. 
But his wife Mohini took an instant dislike 
to the boy. He seemed quite out of place 
in her well-arranged home. She was living 
very happily, with her two small children 
and her husband, when that great foul 
went and wasted a lot of money over 
some dying friend. Not content with 
that, ho brought over to his home this 
snivelling wretch of a boy. Though her own 
husband was entirely responsible for ttiis 
arrangement, Mohini made the unfortunate 
boy the scapegoat, and vented her anger on 
his devoted bead, to her entire satisfaction. 

Gopal felt himself an utter stranger in 
this household. He was not accepted as one 
of the family, neither was he treated as a 
guest. He became a para.site without root 
in any soil. His heart remained starved. 
Mohini kept her own children scrupulously 
apart from him and never came down from 
her heights herself to the level of the poor 
boy. The master of the house had probably 
forgotten all about the poor boy, for he 
never took any notice of him. Besides that 
he was seldom at home, business keeping 
him in Calcutta for the greater part of the 
year. 

The house of widowed Kamini was the 
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only spot oa earth where this horaeless 
creatare felt at home. She was also the 
only person who talked kindly to him. But 
her bouse was not easily accessible, because 
Mohini did not like Kamini. Kamini sold 
fried rice going from door to door, for her 
livelihood ; so she oonld never be treated as 
an equal by her. And so no inmate of her 
house, though he be nothing but a recipient 
of charity, could get so familiar with her. 
The family prestige had to be maintained. 

So four or five years passed off. There 
was no change in GopaTs condition. His 
only solace was Kamini’s love, his only 
occupation was reading. Mohini had grown 
no kinder. Gopal always stood much better 
in the class than her own son Subodh. This 
had not served to endear Gopal to her. 

Suddenly the face of the world changed 
for him. Bepin Babu died of a few days’ 
illness. Mohini’s relatives appeared in a 
horde, and within a few hours, everything 
became ready for starting. Nothing was 
settled about Gopal, because they were in 
a hurry, the only decision being that he was 
not to be taken with them. Mohini told him 
that she would arrange about him within a 
few days and so left, leaving him for a few 
days in Kamini’s house. 

But though weeks passed, there was no 
sign from Mohini. Kamini’s love was superior 
to the power of her purse, so she had no other 
option than to apply to Mohini by post She 
got a reply, soon enough, but it was far from 
satisfactory. Mohini’s brother had replied 
for her. He was in no way responsible, 
he said, for all the stupidities of his dead 
brother-in-law. It was enough that he was 
supporting his sister and her children. 
But he had no desire to open an orphanage 
at his house. 

So, as Kamini could not drive away the 
poor orphan, she bad to accept service as 
a cook in a neighbour’s house, in order to 
maintain him. But she could not pay his 
school fees, so the boy had to give up 
his studies. The last day he went, the head¬ 
master told him that his name bad been 
removed from the school roll, on account 
of non-payment of fees. So the boy came 
back with fears in his eyes, carrying his 
torn books and broken slate. “Why do you 
come back so soon ?” asked Kamini. 

Gopal threw himself in her arras 
sobbing. “They won’t let me stay there,” 
he said, “I hav.e not paid my fees.” 

Kamini did not know how to comfort 


him. She wiped her own eyes' and went 
away to her work. 

In the afternoon she had a bit of leisure. 
She did her own cooking at that time, 
before starting for her employer’s. As she 
was about to take down the pot of boiling 
rice from the oven, somebody at the front 
door, shouted, “Is my little mother in ?” 

“Oh dear, it is uncle,” cried Kamini, 
running to the door. Gopal stared 
with wide open eyes at the newcomer. 
Needless to say, it was Shiveswar’s bearer, 
our former acquaintance. He had a name, 
viz, Krishna, which was of no service to 
him, in his master’s house, because he hated 
anything connected with idolatory. 

Krishna came up to the earthen verandah 
and sat down. “I have just arrived,” he 
said. “It is a long while since I came 
home. My master is too strict, he would 
never give me leave. This time my luck 
was good, so I got leave for a few days. 
Who is this boy ?” 

Kamini related the whole history of 
Gopal. Krishna listened carefully and 
shook his head very wisely at the end. He 
said nothing however, but left, promising to 
come again. 

He came the very next morning. “Look 
here, ray little mother,” he began as 
soon as he saw Kamini, “I want to have 
a few words with you. You are a poor 
widow, how could you bring up another’s 
child ? It is no easy job. So, what I 
say, is this. Give him to me and I shall 
take him to Calcutta, to my master’s house. 
He is a very rich man, there are many 
living on his charity. If the boy goes there, 
he will be well-provided for. He has even 
asked me to be on the look out for just 
such a boy.” 

Kamini was surprised at this whim of a 
great man. “Indeed ?” she asked, “has not 
he got children of his own ?” 

“Only a girl”, Krishna said, “and even 
she has been sent away to a Mem Sahib’s 
school. The large house seems like a desert 
now.” 

“Then take him away,” said Kamini, 
her eyes filling with tears at the very 
thought of parting from Gopal, “He 
had become like my own son, and my 
heart will break to part from him. But I 
won’t stand in his way. He will have to 
starve to death before my very eyes, if he 
stays on here.” Gopal began to weep, when 
told of the arrangement. But he did not 
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object. l!e knew he had no rights, any¬ 
where or over anybody. He had no right 
even to be angry or to cry. He knew 
sorrow to be his birthright, and joy always 
came as a most unexpected miracle. 

So four or 'five days after, one foggy 
night, he started in a bullock cart, in 
company with Krishna, for his new homo. 
The doors of the houses he passed were 
mostly closed, there was no other light. 


save what the hurricane lantern, tied under 
their cart, cast on the road. The wheels 
of the cart creaked and the village curs 
yelped. There was no other sound. 

Krishna sat and smoked bis hookah. 
(lopal’s head began to nod and, after a 
while, he fell asleep, putting his head on 
the bundle, Kamini had made for dim. 
His cheeks still bore the stain of tears. 

(lo be nontinned ) 


KBSTRIOTION OF THE ACRE AGE OF JOfE-A SrODY 
OF THE CONGRESS TOLICY* 


Bv B. N. GANGULI, m. a., 

Deiiartment of Economics and Politics^ Dacca Unirersity 


CENTLY the restriction of the acreage of jute 
was officially adopted as an item in the pro¬ 
gramme of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee. It became a slogan for the time being 
and a campaign was started in the jute-growing 
areas to bring about a restriction in the supply of 
jute for the season 1928-29. In view of the 
importance of this question it is desirable to take 
stock of the present sitpation in the jute market 
Irom a strictly economic point of view in order to 
clear up tlie issues and to present the problem 
in its proper perspective. 

Some of the fundamental facts of the situation 
will be clear to us if we examine the statements 
made by the two successive presidents of the Jute 
Mills Association about the position of the jute 
industry in 1936 and 1926. Reviewing the 
position of the jute mills in 1925 the President 
remarked that the high price of jute manufactures 
was due to the scarcity of the raw material; jute 
yield, it was pointed out, has remained stationary 
at about 80 lacs of bales whereas the number of 
looms has gone up from 21.000 in 1905 to 50.000 
in 1925. Even on the basis of current consumption 
by Indian mills the average outturn required 
would be 100 lacs of bales which represent the 
maximum consuming capacity of the world in 
1913. Even then we neglect the extension of 
plant in other centres and we also suppose that 
the present consumption of 60,000 looms in 4 
days is equal to that of 37,000 looms in 6 days in 
1913. From these facts it was inferred that the 
lowest deficit would be something like 20 lacs of 
bales so that it was easy to see that the high 
prices in 1925 were due to the shortage in me 
supply of raw jute. Tne President then went on 
to say that the short supply was due to the 
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nervousness of the cultivators about the state of 
the market. But they should mark that there is 
a deficit of something like 20 lacs of bales so 
that there is no chance of slackening of demand 
and low prices. 

Reviewing the position in 1926 the next presi¬ 
dent of the Association Mr. Sime of Andrew 
Yule and Co., had an altogether different story 
to narrate. He summed up the situation by 
saying that in 192S in accordance with the short 
time agreement, 54 lac.s of bales were consumed 
by the mills to produce 144 crores of yds. of 
Hessian and 60 crores of sacking bags. If they 
were to work 81 hours, the maximum permitted 
by the Factory Act, they would produce 216 crore.s 
of yds. of Hessian and 77 crores of sacking bags 
and to produce this SI lacs of bales will be 
required. This will mean an increase of about 
.50 p. c. in the production of manufactured goods 
and the amount of jute required and it will have 
an effect of swamping the market. The situation 
seems to have been transformed in the course 
of a single year. We find that the mills were 
working .54 hours a week nnder the shorttime 
agreement in order to restrict their output. 
There is no complaint about the scarcity of raw 
material this time. We can well imagine that 
the President of the Association for the provious 
year felt very uncomfortable in the face of the 
stubborn facts stated by Mr. Sime. What a pity ! 
His prophecy was falsified so soon ! 

The plain economic fact is, that in 192.5-26 
when the average price of jute was-Rs. 18-11 
per md. and the jute yield was 91.11 lacs of 
bales there was naturally a feeling that the 
high prices of manufactured goods were due to 
scarcity of the raw material. But in 1926-27 
there was a sharp fall in the prices of jute, 
Hessian and sacking. The total imports of jute 
into Calcutta were 121’/» lacs of bales ; the stock 
in local mills on the 1st of July, 1927 was about 
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S7 lacs of bales. This lariie carry-over was due 
to the fact that the local mills as well as the 
foreign spinners took advantage of the sharp fall 
Bf prices and purchased more than their require¬ 
ments. Under the circumstances there can be no 
question of a scarcity of raw material and it is 
easv to see that a supply of 81 labs of bales 
which was considered too short in 1926 should be 
considered sufficient to swamp the markets of the 
world in 1926. 

Certain important facts emerge from this brief 
analysis of facte. Firstly, it is well to bear in 
mind that there is a combination of jute manu¬ 
facturers which seeks to make its influence felt 
on the markei for manufactures as well as on the 
market for raw material. This prevents cut-throat 
competition and increases the strength and effi¬ 
ciency of the mills by eliminating, to a certain 
extent, the wastes of competition. That the 
jidvantages of such a combination are real is 
evidencud by the threat which Mr. Sime, the 
President of the Association, held out in course of 
his presidential address to those who are thinking 
of starting new mills in the face of the glut in 
the jute market. Mr. Sime said, “From the day 
any of these projected new mills start on the 
Hooghly the present agreement (to work short- 
time) will cease to operate.” 

Secondly, it must be clear that the world- 
demand for manufactured jute is an uncertain 
factor which must be taken seriously into account 
when we consider the price of raw jute and its 
supply. There can be no sacrosanct figure such 
as the pre-war average of ItKi lacs of bales 
which will represent the world-demand for jute. 
The fact that a supply of 81 lacs of bales was 
considered as insufficient in 192') and the fact 
that the same supply was considered sufficient 
to swamp the markets of the w'orld in 1926 can 
he reconciled with each other only if we admit that 
the world-demand for jute products as reflected 
in the prices of Hessians and sacking is an 
element which has its influence upon the demand 
for raw jute and hence upon its supply. A further 
illustration of this simple economic tiuth is to be 
found in the fact that the price of raw jute has 
been higher in a year of increased production. 
The production in 1922 was .64 lakhs of bales as 
against 39 lakhs in 1921. Yet the prices of First 
Marks in the season 1922-23 were roughly Rs. 1.6 
higher than in 1921-22. In 1924-25 the total 
supply (including carry-over from the previous 
season) was 9,.328,366 bales and the average 
price of First Marks in Dundee was £42-0-0d. 
In 1925 26 the total supply was 9,560, 419 bales ; 
but in spite of an increase the average price was 
£53-18-94. A similar illustration can be cited from 
the cotton trade. The production of Indian cotton 
dropped from 57 lakhs bales in 1919-20 to 36 
lakhs in 1920-21 and the index number of total 
world production fell from 8 ti to 77. Yet the 
price of Omara in the Liverpool Exchange sagged 
from 18d. to 8 d. Moreover, the increasing 
oonsumption of jute for other than mere sacking 
purposes in recent times shows that the demand 
for jute has acquired a wider outlet and has 
become somewhat elastic. Before the war 10 p. c. 
of the Hessian imported into D. S. A. was devoted 
to purposes other than making bags ; but at the 
present time the percentage has gone up to 30 or 
35. Considering the fact that the two American 


continents together took 87 p. c. ot the Hessian 
exported from Calcutta in 1926 this recent change 
in the character of jute consumption must be 
taken seriously and it cannot be denied that an 
artificial restriction of supply will react upon the 
consumption of jute for other than sacking purposes 
without securing to us the full benefits of 
restriction. 

So far as the supply of raw jute is concerned 
it is important to remember that the price is 
dependent not only upon the actual imports of 
jute into Calcutta but also upn tile carry-overs 
from the previous season in the shape of stocks 
in the mills and in the hands of speculative dealers. 
The yield of jute is liable to fluctuations of rain¬ 
fall ; moreover official estimates of yield are high¬ 
ly inaccurate and misleading. In 1921-22 the 
actual crop exceeded the fore-cast by 38.57 lacs 
of bales, in l!122-23 by 9.03 lacs of bale.s, in 
1923-24 by 9.14 lacs of bales and in 1924-25 by 
9 91 lacs of bales. Hence it is that the supply of 
jute is highly amenable to speculative dealings so 
far as the carrying of stocks is concerned. It 
has lieen estimated that at the end of the season 
1927-28 the market will be burdened with a 
carry-over of about 50 lacs ot bales which is bound 
to have a depressing effect upon the price of jute, 
and it is but proper that there should be sonic 
restriction in the output of jute to prevent a further 
fall of prices. But at the same time it is well 
to take note of the fact that speculative deaUng.s 
have a predominant influence upon the price 
of jute. The low price of jute in 1926 was due 
more to speculative dealings than anything else. 
Early in 1927 it was reported that shippers and 
bazaar operators had absorbed futures up to the 
end of December and that they were bound 
to manipulate for an advance in order to 
liquidate their holdings; audit is not unlikely 
that the heavy stocks outstanding are the 
result of speculative dealings. Moreover it is u 
significant tact that many of the speculative 
dealings, especially in the Loose Jute market, are 
no better than gambling transactions. In a 
memorial snbmitted to the Secretary of State for 
India the London Jute Association characteriseu 
the Bhitar Bazar of Calcutta as a gambling arena’ 
and a ‘menace to legitimate trade’. There is no 
representative organisation to oontioi the dealers, 
there is no system of written and stamped 
contracts, no legal right to offer and demand 
delivery, no minium amount of jute below which 
no transactions shall be allowed. Only the other 
day 28 Marwaris and up-oountry men were 
arrested at the office of the North Bengal Jute 
Association in Cotton Street on a charge of gamfi- 
ling. This sort of illejfitimate speculation brings 
about an uneven distribution of supply and is a 
highly disturbing factor in the market. 

Bering these obvious economic truths in mindl 
let us try to understand the present situation. 
As points out just sow, the organisation whicli 
the jute mills have set up seeks to make ite 
influence felt upon the market for raw material 
as well as the market for manufactured juta It 
is obvious that the mills stand to gain when the 
price of manufactured jute rises and that of raw 
lute declines and they lose when it is otherwise. 
The year 1926 was a year of falling prices all 
round. The price of raw jute declined by 50 p. e. 
from Rs. 26 in Jannary to Rs. 12 in December. 
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But the pricft of Hessian too declined from Rs. 
211-13 as. in Januar.v to Rs. 14-12as., in December 
and the price of sacking declined from Rs. 70 in 
January to Rs. 49 in December. This situation 
is reflected in the declining profits of the 
.lute Mills. The total profits of the mills 
were Rs. 2,78.3,o 646 during the second half 
of 192.0 but during the first half of 1920 the 
profits were Rs 1,51,62,549 and during the second 
half of 1926 the profits were only R,i, 87,39.212, 
Throughout the year 1927 the supply of jute 
(»ntinued t6 pour in and the market for raw 
into showed a bearish tendency. Between July 
11 *26 and December 1920 the highest price of 
white jute did not fall below Rs. 13-8as.. and 
lluctuated mostly in the neighbourhood of 
of Rs. 14-Oa8. But during 1927 the highest 
price was Rs. 10-4as., in January ; Rs. 14-8a8, in 
I'cbruary; Rs. 13-2a8. in March; Rs. lil-Oas. 
ic April; Rs. 12-12as. in May; and Rs. Il-12a8. 
in June. But although the price of jute was at a 
low figure the prices of Hessians and sacking were 
not only not depressed as in 1920 but were at 
a distinctly higher level. Whereas ' the price of 
Hessians in 1926 declined from Rs. 20-12as in 
January to Rs. 14-13as. in December, in 1927 
there was a rise from about Rs. 15 in January 
to about Rs. 25 in December. Obviously this 
had the effect of increasing the output and 
profits of the jute mills. Exports of jute 
cloth from Calcutta were 57.065. 407 yds. more 
in 1927 than what they were in 1920; 
whereas the exports of Jute bags were IS,I,SO, 
191 more in 1927 than what they were in 1920. 
The improvement in the position of Jute mills is 
1 1 early reflected in the rate of dividend offered. 
The Anglo-India .lute Mills Co. Ltd. declared the 
following rates of dividend at the successive 
periods which we are reviewing 50 p. e. in 
September 1925 ; 30 p. c. in March 1920 ; 10 p. c. 
in Sept. 1920 ; .50 p. c. in March 1927 ; and 
i5 p. c. in March 1928. These facts give us an 
idea of the exact situation at the present moment. 
The market for raw jute is facing the bearish 
lact of a heavy carry-over and the middlemen 
apprehend that if the supply of jute in the 
season 1928-29 remains unrestricted the prices 
will be still further depressed ; so that on the 
one hand they will be unable to liquidate their 
holdings and, on the other, this situation will 
react ver.v favourably upon the outi^ut and profits 
of the jute mills. In view of this contingency 
It is but natural that the programme of jute 
restriction initiated by the B.P.C.C. should be 
so warmly supported by the speculative 
middlemen. 

What are then the facts of the situation ? 
t here has arisen a very wide disparity between 
the price of raw jute and the price of Hessian 
ind this disparity has been increasing further 
owing to the bearish fact of a very h^vy carry¬ 
over and the consequent fall in the price of raw 
late and owing to a simultaneous rise in the 
once of Hessian. It has been explained how 
hese conditions are working to the advantage of 
he jute mills and how output as well as profits 
lave shown a steady upward tendency. Now the 
iipression is that the mills have a whip-band 
vor the situation because of the monopolistic 
ontrol of output on the one hand andmecause 
• large stocks of jute in their warehouses 
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suflficient for nine months’ consumption on the 
other. 

The question of combination among the sellers 
of jute. would therefore arise as a matter of 
course in the face of the present situation. 
Recently the jute dealers of Calcutta formed an 
association called the Bengal Jute Dealers’ 
Association with an influential and I'epresenlative 
Executive Committee and with Mr. II. I’. Begaria 
as the Hony. Secretary in order to protect their 
interests. As soon as the Association was formed 
there was a tussle between it and the Bengal 
Jute Mills Association over definite standards of 
loose jute, the absence of which has rendered 
jute business almost a gambling transaction. The 
Association resolved recently not to enter into 
seasonal contracts unless the Mills could agree 
upon a definite standard. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that a strong plea for the 
creation of a central organisation for the control 
of the jute trade in Bengal was recently put 
forward by Mr. B. Eanoria in his presidential 
address delivered at the first annual meeting of 
the East India Jute Association- The object of 
such an organi.sation would be. in the words of 
Mr. Eanoria, “To avert crisis and enable the 
trade to present a united front and make a united 
demand.’’ (The Staiesman, Dak Edition, 31-8-2R). 

But the point is that a combination of middle¬ 
men only cannot reasonably be a solution of the 
real problem which has arrested our attention at 
the present moment- Evidently we must have 
a combination of jute-growers which will be able 
to control the output judiciously in much the 
same way as the mills are doing not only to 
tide over the present period of over-production 
but also to bo able to face the jute mills combine 
in future. 

Thus the campaign of jute restriction may 
be considered from two points of view. It 
might be regarded only as an opportunist move 
in so far as it is the outcome of the present 
situation in the jute market and in so far as its 
object is to relieve the temporary glut But it 
might also be regarded as the beginning of a 
genuine attempt to keep production of raw jute 
permanently at a “pegged” level to counteract 
the monopolistic control of output and consump¬ 
tion of raw material enjoyed by the jute mills- 
In the second case it will not be merely a 
problem of restriction but essentially a problem 
of the judicious control of output by a represen¬ 
tative organisation of jute-growers which would 
possess an expert knowledge of the complex 
conditions of the market When we consider 
the problem of restriction we should carefully 
separate these two distinct points of view. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that when 
we talk of a combination amongst the sellers of 
jute we should not complacently think that the 
interests of the jute-growers and the interests of 
the middlemen both of whom are sellers of jute 
are identical. It is well-known that owing to 
the interposition of middlemen the price of raw 
jute in Calcutta exceeds the price of the same 
jute in the villages by as much as 20 p. c. to 
30 p. o. There is the financial grip of the midiUe- 
men over the jute-growers as a result of which 
they do not get a fair economic return in the 
sense that the prices at which they have to sell 
their crops do not bear a fair relation to the 
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prices in the world-market. Hence the interests 
of the middlemen and the interests of the jate- 
growers must always be clearly and unamhiguous- 
fy distinguished. We need to be reminded of 
those very plmn issues because to all intents and 
purposes these issues have either been hopelessly 
oonfus^ or conveniently suppressed by those who 
have been advocating the policy of jute restric¬ 
tion in the nationalist press. 

We will now examine the case presented by 
Mr. H. P. BaCTria, the Hony. Secretary of the 
Bengal Jute Dealers Association, in an article 
pubfished in the Forward at the time when the 
lute restriction campaign was in full swing. 
Mr Bagaria liegins by saving that the policy of 
restriction is not an impracticable possibility. He 
gives examples of the British rubber restriction 
and the cotton restriction in D. S. A. Two years 
back the price of cotton came down as low as 
12 cents a pound—a price which left little margin 
to the cultivators. The various cultivators’ organi¬ 
sations in U. S. A. decided upon a 20 per cent 
reduction of acreage for the next vear The 
result was that prices rose as high as 26 cents per 
pound. He also points out how the acreage of 
cotton in Egypt is controlled by the Government 
according to changes in world-prices. It must be 
noted that Mr. Bagaria speaks of the cultivators’ 
organisation in America; but he does notemohasise 
the point that in order that the farmers might get 
an economic return for their produce what is 
wanted is a judicious control of output by a 
representative co-opeiative organisation which will 
rastiiot or increase the output according to the 
necessities of the case. Restriction has not been 
impracticable in America because the farmers are 
organised in strong co-operative organisations. But 
it will be impracticable in the case of Bengal 
because there are no such organisations here. 
Restriction is a practical proposition when every 
one knows that every one else is restricting 
his acreage to a proportionate extent and 
that by combined action it will be possible to 
get higher prices. But this is possible only 
when there is a strong cn-onerative organisa¬ 
tion waich can inspire confidence in the minds of 
of the individual farmers and has the proper 
sanction behind its policy of restriction. More¬ 
over the existence of a co-operative marketing 
organisation on which, as exp'ained just now, 
the success of restriction absolutely depends would 
also mean the elimination of ..liddlemen. Can 
Mr. Bagaria who is the Hony. Secretary of a 
middlemen’s organisation reflect upon this contin¬ 
gency with perfect equanimity '/ He ought to 
understand that the interest of the middlemen 
md the interests of the jute-growers are not 
identical. . . , . . 

Mr. Bagaria then advances certain theoretical 
arguments in favour of restriction. 

”The primary aim of restriction,” he says, “should 
be to enable the world to consume the already 
existing stocks rather than to force no prices.” 

Here the cat seems to be out of the bag. Mr. 
Bagaria conveniently pushes to the background 
the boarder issue viz., judicious control of output 
and confines himself to the temporary problem of 
restriction which has arisen, as we have already 
explained, out of the peculiar situation in the jute 
market at the present moment. The market is 
over-burdened with stocks, the price of Hessian 


is high and the output and profits of the mills are 
at a steadily higher level. If the output is uuree- 
trioted the middlemen will be unable to liquidate 
their holdings and will incur heavy losses. Bui 
if they were to wait for the growlh of a. widwpread 
oo-operative organisation it will be waiting till the 
Greek Calends. So the best thing was to bring 
about a restriction of the acreage for the season 
1928-29 with the help of Congress propaganda in 
order that the present glut in the market may be 
relieved and the middlemen may 'be able to 
liquidate their holdings at satisfactory prices. 

If that is the nrohlem. why play the game of 
hide and seek ? Why assume that the farmers 
will necessarily gain from a pnliov of restriction ? 
Why don’t the members of the B. P C C. perceive 
that nothing will avail in the face of the financial 
grin of the middlemen? Why forget that the 
conflict of interests is not directly between the 
jnte mills and the poor jute-growers but between 
the jute-growers and the middlemen? Why not 
face the facta squareiv ? 

Mr. Bagaria then proceeds to point out that the 
poliev of restriction carries with it the essential 
condition that the country practising it must be 
in a “Commanding position in respect of the commo 
dity.” Of course, this is one of the truisms of 
economic theory. But before considering the 
question as to how far we have a monopoly of 
jute we should do well to turn our attention to 
the point of view from which Mr. Bagaria, as a 
represensativo of middlemen, is surveying the 
problem. 

As we have already shown, at the present 
moment the market is over-burdened with a heavy 
carry-over to the extent of .60 lacs of bales and 
we hope we mav be excused for reiterating the 
fact that unfortunately the advocates of restriction 
have their eyes only on the narrow problem of the 
depletion of accumulated stocks. 

Mr. Bagaria says—“There is a considerable 
surplus of jute and reduction of output is sure to 
improve the price of jute ” Then he goes on to 
say that if the crop in the present season is 11 (i 
lacks of hales the price will be possibly Rs. 5(1 
a bale; but if the output is restricted to 90 lacs 
the price will be at least Rs. 90 per bale so that 
by means of restricting the output by 20 lacs the 
price of the total crop will increase by Bs. 12'/- 
ernres. Mr Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, the Economist 
of the Swaraj Partv in B-ngal. also gave similar 
cal' iilalions of the benefits, which qnr poor .culti¬ 
vators will derive from a policy of jute restriction, 
in contse nf a speech delivered at a meeting of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. He 
was aWe to show that if 10 lacs of acres now sown 
with jute are released for rice the farmers would 
get Rs. 42'/! crores for ju'e only instead of Rs. 4(i 
cro es which they are getting now and in. addition 
they would get Rs. 7'/! crores for rice which wi!: 
substitute jute; so that by the policy of restriction 
the country will be richer by Rs. 10 crores. The 
Mithmetic is quite convincing but the economici^ 
is extremely unconvincing. „ _ , 

Both Mr. Bagaria and Mr. Sarkar do no; 
consider the quesiion whether the growing ct 
rice on jutelands would be an eoonon.io agrioul- 
tuial Kissibility or not. Moreover how far th; 
restriction of acreage will go and what wd; 
be its reactions upon the price of Hessian and tbi 
world-demand for jute are questions which ac 
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'eft beantifclly vaffue. Mr. Bagaria seems to be 
aware of this very importaot consideration when 
lie says “I do not mean to say that the price of 
iiite should be forced up to unprecedented heights. 
In spite of the fact that jute is our monopoly 
that may not ultimately prove beneficial ” But 
what does he mean when he says that indiscrimi¬ 
nate restriction will'not be nltimately beneficial 7 
Does he mean to say that forcing up prices to 
unprecedented heights will be temporarily bene- 
ihial to our country 7 As a matter of fact. Mr. 
Piugaria as a businessman is thinking only of 
tlie present glut in the ju*-e market. He does 
not explain what he means by discriminating 
restriction and how far and under what conditions 
it will be ultimately beneficial to our cultivators. 

Let us how take up the vexed question as to 
how far we can utiiise our monopolistic position 
in regard to jute in the matter of getting as high 
a price as possible. The case has been sought 
to be proved by means of sla'iistli.-al evidence. 
It has been pointed out that — Three years back 
when the crop was damaged and it was expected 
that the total supplies will fall short of consump¬ 
tion by more than a million bales the price of 
jute wpnt up by more than lOOp.c. The very next 
ycai when the sowings were large and it seemed 
tliat the crop was to be a bumper' one prices 
canie down by as much as iOp.c.” Hut it must 
always be remembered that statistics often outs 
both way.s. It is not difficult to show that prices 
have lieen higher in a year of increased produc¬ 
tion and lower in a year of restricted production. 
In tiio total supply of jute was !>. 3.'8 

;li)(i bale.s and the averacp price of First Marks 
in Dundee was fcl'2. In l!l2ri-2() the total .supply 
wak !l. 0 ( 11 ) 11!) hales ; but m 8(>ite of an increase 
uf output the average price was iod-la-hd. In 1!)22 
the output was '>i lacs of bales as agaiust d!) 
lars in I!)!.’I : vet the prices of First Marks in 
die season Itllfl'L’.'i were roughly Rs. lo higher 
tiinn in 1!)7d. How will Mr. Bagaria or Mr. 
.Valini Ranja Sarkar explain these recaloitrant 
tacts y Are we not tinreasonahly making too much 
nl our monopolistic position with regaicl to jute 7 

As we have already seen we cannot, in the 
heat of the controversy, afford to forget the simple 
economic question of demand and supply. There 
is no denying the fact that we potsess a cont- 
inandiiig position in respect of jute. But we 
sliould remember that the demand for jute is not 
s'j absolutely inelastic as the advocates of jute 
ii'striction would have us believe. In the earlier 
I'lut of this paper we have analysed the facts of 
the situation to show that fluctuations of demand 
liave their reactions upon the price of jute in 
smi'h the same way as (luctuations in the supply of 
iuic. The President of the Jute Mills Association 
(lumted out in 1!)25 that a supply of 81 lacs 
of hales was insufficient and in the very next 
v iar the same supply was considered by the 
next President as abundant enough to swamp 
fl 0 markets of the world. Here the main deciding 
liM'tor seems to be tbe fluctuations in the world 
J- mand for jute. Moreover, as already said the 
demand for jute has ac quired a wider consuming 
P'lilet and has become considerably elastic tecause 
If is wanted in increasing quantities for other 
•b in sacking purposes. 87°/o of the Hessian exported 
hern Calcutta goes to Am rica. Formerly only 
b '/o of it was devoted to other than sacking pur¬ 


poses; but now 30‘’)oor35'’/o is devoted to these pur¬ 
poses. Now, if as a result of the policy of res¬ 
triction the price is bolstered np to a very high 
level it is bound to react upon the American 
jute imports and farmers will not be able to reap 
the full benefits of restriction. We state these 
facts over again because they bear repetition 
in view of loose thinking which the arguments of 
the advocates of restriction clearly betray. Allied 
to the question of monopoly is the question of 
substitutes. Mr. Bagaria says “We have seen 
jute selling at Rs. 140 per bale—a price double 
the present ruling prices. No substitutes came 
then”. He means to say that the question of 
substitutes is nothing but a skeleton in the cup¬ 
board or rather a red herring drawn across the 
trail. If so, why not practise indiscriminate 
restriction 7 Why does he say then that “In 
spite of the fact that jute is our monoitoly forcing 
up prices to unprecedented heights will not be 
ultimately beneficial to os” 7 As a matter of fact, 
price of Rs. 140 per bale which Mr. Bagaria 
mentions was the price which ruled under 
the abnormal conditions of the war-period. 
There was a phenomenal demand for sandbags 
which must be had at any price; moreover, high 
prices were due to a rise in the general level 
of prices throughont the world. Tnose were 
glorious days for speculators and middlemen 
like Mr. Bagaria. But if he thinks that it is 
possible to live them over again then he is serious¬ 
ly mistaken. 

Mr. Bagaria then goes on to say “So long as 
you can get in Indiaalahom er to work at 6 annas a 
day in waist deep water under the most insanitary 
conditions there is no danger of any country 
becoming the rival of Bengal in the production 
of jute” 

Good heavens! Is the labourer to work at G 
annas a day even after the policy of restriction 
has been adopted on an expensive scale? If 
restriction does not improve their lot, is it then 
going to enrich only the Dadandars and loose 
jute merchants y We had thought that it was 
otherwise. 

We camnot leave this question of monopoly without 
referring to the curirns evolution of economic opinion 
on this problem. When the question of imposing a 
jute export duty was being debated in the 
press people connected with the jute trade raised 
a tremendous outcry against it. The arguments 
against the jute export duty were based on the 
ground that we do not possess the so-called 
monopoly in jute to a large extent and that tho 
demand for jute is not inelastic so that the dut.y 
will not bo shifted on to purchasers of Hessian. 
This view was also strongly expressed by Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar in course of an article published 
in the Modern llevicw. But it is puzzling to find 
that these gentlemen are advocating jute restric¬ 
tion at the present moment on the ground that 
we do possess a monopoly of jute and that the 
eh sticity of demand need not seriously be taken 
into account. 

The policy of restriction has been sought to 
be supported by another argument which seems 
very plausible. It is pointed out that we need 
not bother our beads about the question of mono¬ 
poly or of possible substitutes for jute. These 
questions arise when we enquire whether Md 
now far higher prices of jute under the regime 
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of restriction will brine about a reduced consump¬ 
tion of jute. But it is argued the present margin 
between the price of Hessian and the prio« of 
raw jute is substantial so that the jute mills are 
malting tremendous profits ; and if the price of 
raw jute is bolstered up it will not have any 
effect upon the output and price of Hessian. The 
mills will have smaller dividends that is all that 
we can expect. Now the present accumulation 
of stot^ks and the fall in the price of raw jute 
as well as rise in tlie price of Hessian have 
increased the profits of the jute mills. Under 
the circumstances some amount of restriction is 
desirable in the interest of those who are supply¬ 
ing the raw material. 

But the point is, are the cultivators to benefit 
from the policy of restriction even if it does not 
result in a reduced consumption of jute ? The 
average cost of production of jute is something 
like Ks. < ‘/2 per maund and the average price 
reali.scd by the cultivator during the last two 
years cannot be more than Rs. 8 V 2 per maund. 
But is this poor margin going to increase as a 
result of restriction ? Is it not a fact that so long 
as Dadandars and middlemen flourish like water- 
hyacinth the margin cannot be increased ? Will 
not the policy of restriction merely enrich the 
middlemen ? 

Mr. Bagaria forgets that the interest of jute- 
growers and the interests of middlemen are no) 
identical. What is sauce for the gander is not 
sauce for the goose. We find that he bursts into 
a righteous indignation against mill-owners and 
says—“The mill-ow ners may roll in wealth but 
the poor cultivator has no right to more than a 
loaf of bread (V) and a strip of cloth to cover his 
body.” But Mr. Bagaria does not mention the 
link in the chain which connects the mill-owner 
and the cultivator. We all know what the link 


is and against whom we should properly express 
our righteous indignation if at all. . 

Now the question will naturally arise—Why has 
the Congress thrown itself so suddenly into a 
whirlwind campaign of jute restriction. We all 
remember that one of the many unfulfilled projects 
of the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das was to 
link up the jute-growers of Bengal into a vast 
sale and supply organisation in order to secure 
to the cultivator a proper economic return. Desha- 
bandhu Das realised that it was a gigantic prob¬ 
lem which can be solved through the efforts of 
the Congress. It might be remembered that he 
seriously thought of raising a large sum of money 
with which he could finance the project. As we 
have already said the wider problem is not one 
of restriction but of judicious control of output 
by means of co-operative organisation which will 
not only secure a fair return to the cultivator 
but will also rid the market of the pernicious 
influence of speculators. Deshbandhu Das had 
this wider problem in view when he thought of 
this project. But we do not know what the B.P.C. 
C. mean by taking a narrow view of the problem 
and rushing headlong into a spurious campaign of 
restriction. Moreover, don’t they understand that 
a policy of restriction can never be successful 
without a strong representative organisation amognst 
the farmers and that if such an organisation ever 
grows up at all in Bengal the question of regulat¬ 
ing the output will solve itself automatically/ 
Then why did the Congress Committee commit 
itself to the policy of restriction V Moreover, have 
the members of the Congress Committee eonsi 
dered carefully whether the cultivators, in whose 
name the Congress really stands, are likely to 
benefit by the temporary policy of restriction 01 
whether it is the middlemen who will be the real 
gainers V 


BIRESWAR SEN 

A Painter of graceful figures 
Bv L. M. SEN. A. It. C. A. (lONDO.v) 


I T is an established fact that without the 
intimate knowledge of human anatomy 
and the delicate and accurate perception 
of form, one cannot be a painter of the 
figure. The knowledge of the body beautiful 
requires the study of a life-time, but alas ! 
how many of us havs shirked the patient 
and devious way which alone can lead to 
the mastery pf-thq art of figure drawing ! 

The works of Bireswar Sen have already 
achieved a great reputation for their fine 
sense of composition, richly decorative quality 
and beautiful eastern colours, which he 


studied so intimately from his master 
Abanindranath. 

Before I had the occasion of studying 
Mr. Sen’s work so intimately, I was under 
the impression that the New School of Artists 
are perhaps always doubtful of their drawing 
and forms, and were consequently afraid of 
putting bright and cheerful colours, so that 
the bad drawings may not be too patenb 
With Mr. Sen, however, we have to deal 
with an artist who has firmly established his 
reputation to be regarded as one of the most 
skilful and accomplished draughtsmen of thn 
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New Bengal School. His highly finished and 
delightful water-colour drawings have been, 
for some years, among the chief attractions 
of the exhibitions of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art. An artist like Mr. Sen seldom 
produces a gloomy picture with dirty colours 
as a cloak to hide a bad drawing ; when he 
does so, it is because it offers him an 
opportunity to express his forms in a new 
and delightful way. It is always 
a pleasure to see Mr. Sen’s 
l)aintings, so full of accurate details, 
carefully drawn and balanced, 
with fresh and beautiful colourings, 

—and one cannot but wonder at 
the tong hours of careful and 
patient labour with which he 
produces his little water-colour 
pictures. The chief feature of his 
work is that every bit of the 
composition, whatever it might be, 
the sky, trees, figures or even the 
smallest minor details, is very 
clearly defined with the magic 
touch of his brush. They gleam 
like jewels and are very rarely 
wrapped up in a shadowy and 
depressing haze. This shows how 
alert he is to notice and record 
faithfully every natural detail. 

Though Mr. Sen’s works are 
unlike that of any other artist, 
they cannot be labelled as represent¬ 
ing any of the ‘Isms,’ for none 
of the others’ work has influenced 
him at all. His pictures are individual expres¬ 
sions of an intensely sensitive and thoroughly 
sincere artist, who goes on in his own way, 
.vet pursuing what is best in all the different 
Schools native or foreign. He is a person 
who feels very deeply the beauty and joy 
of the world of life and who tries to express 
it beautifully. People always say that the 
works of this New School are not realistic 
at all ; this is hardly a drawback, for, in 
Art there will always be idealists. 

Mr. Sen was born in Calcutta in the year 
1897 of a well-cultured and educated 
Bengalee family. He was sent to Hare School 
at the early age of seven, where throughout his 
boyhood he had aims to be a painter. I 
have heard him say that the reproductions 
of Greek sculptures contained in the “Legend 
of Greece and Rome”, one of his text books, 
influenced him a good deal at this early 
period, an influence which, to my mind, has 
produced its life-long impression on his 


sensitive nature. During his school days he 
used to draw and paint with feeble and weak 
drawings, the vague artistic forms naturally 
stored in him, with a distinctly Hellenic 
touch. 

In one of these days, when he snccess- 
tully passed one of his School examinations, 
his grand-father presented him a copy of 
Edmund Dulac’s Picture Book which re- 


Sj. Bireswar Sen 
Portrait by Mr, L. M. Sen 

vealed to him a new world of glorious 
colours and form; and from this gifted 
Frenchman, as once he himself told me, he 
learnt to mix beautiful colours in that in¬ 
definable manner, which has at the present 
time been one of the most distinguished 
characteristics of his work. Although he has 
been infiuenoed a little by Dnlac’s colours, 
be is seldom imitating the mannerism and 
tricks of technique of the French artist and 
usually takes the rhythmic impressions of 
nature and moulds it to his favourite de- 
decorative patterns,—a method which perhaps 
he has inherited from the older traditions of 
the Rajput and Moghul Master Painters. 

During his College days, Mr. Sen luckily 
came in contact with Dr. Abanindranath 
Tagore. Abanindranath who chanced to 
notice some of the young artists’ unaided 
work, saw at once the spark of genius latent 
in his work and encouraged him a good deal 
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by allowing him to work in his Studio 
under his personal guidance. Though 
untutored, the pencil drawings of Mr. 
Sen at this period bore a marked re¬ 
semblance to the work of the late Aubrey 
Bcardesley, and both Mr. Tagore and Mr. 
0, C. Gangoly directed that he should 
continue to work in the same style. This 
resemblance of Mr. Sen’s work with that of 
the great English draughtsman is sur¬ 
prising. considering the fact that the artist 
had never come across Mr. Beardesley’s work 
at this period. It was here in bis studio that 
young Bireswar began studying the art of 



King Shibi and the Hawk 
From a Colossal tempera painting on cloth 
by Mr. Bireswar Sen 

painting in the true sense of the term. He 
learnt all the secrets of the technique of 
watei-colonr, which is the favourite medium 
of the Indian artist, by seeing his Guru and 
others working; but his temperament was not 


such as could be led away with the mere 
imitation of the woik of any other artist. 
Coming in contact with Abanindranath 
was the foundation-stone of bis future artis. 
tic development. It was here that be realizi d 
that there was something more to be achieved 
than merely imitating his predecessors and 
contemporaries. The Ustad’s art is valuable 
because it is the product of individual effort 
translating an individual outlook, * but the 
copyist of any great master is usually empty 
of aim and barren of achievement. 

I have already hinted that Mr. Sen, unlike 
the other artists in our country, excepting a 
very few, was a student of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Like most parents of our 
poor Bengali artists, bis too did not regard 
the profe.ssion of art as lucrative or honour¬ 
able enough as a future career, and as such 
Mr. Sen had to run the gauntlet of all the 
University examinations. He passed the 
M. A. Examination in English with a first 
class. It is not generally known that Mr. 
Sen is a distinguished scholar in English and 
Sanskrit, and this cultural background has 
stood him in good stead, in his artistic en¬ 
deavours. The lyrical note in his paintings 
with their sunny charm is no doubt derived 
from the old and modern lyricists in verse, 
like Theocritus, Omar Khyyam, Shelly, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Magha, Kalidas, Bharavi and 
Rabindranath. Paintings like his famous 
illustrations of Omar Khyyam,* “To whom shall 
we offer our sacrifice?’* “Rama the Deer- 
slayer”, "The Rill”, “The Milkmaid”,* (the 
only picture by an Indian artist which 
was sold at the British Empire Exhibition 

at Wembley) go to show the scholarly 

lyrical note which pervades most of his 
work. 

The year following the University life, 
saw him in the Indian society of Oriental 
Art amongst his Ustad and friends. It was 
there that the writer first made acquaintance 
with this artist’s work and he can still 
distinctly remember the impression created 
on his mind by pictures from Mr. Sen’s 

brush. Some of his paintings excited a great 
deal of notice, and from this time onwards 
the artist established a solid reputation in 
the new school of painting, and his pictures 
found places of honour in the private 

collections of connoisseurs like Lord 
Caimichael, Lord Ronaldshay, the Countess 


* Published in the Ifodem Rfw'etc and Chatterjee’s 
Picture Albums. 
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if Lyttoo, Rabindranath Taarore, 0. C. Gangoly, 

'ir Dorab Tata, Sir Francis Stewart, and the 
iitaharani of Coooh Behar, etc. His pictures 
(ire always satisfying and one is really very 
happy in front of the work of this young 
r.rlist. His small water-colour “The Porcelain 
l aiacB,” (in the possession of the MaOarani 
ot Coooh Behar), was very much appreciated 
hy all true lovers of art. It still remains 
fresh in our raeraoiv as a thing of beauty 
and joy for ever. During these davs, our 
Siloa-Gurn Abanindranath once remarked, 
“Biru’s hand is like mine of the earlier davs," 
and expressed the hope that he would become 
a leader of the young generation of painters 
one of these days. He paints his figures 
with the native vivacity of the Rajput and 
Mogul masters, and his paintings are veritable 
feasts of colour; the orientalism of his reds 
and blues gives to Mr. Sen’s art its special 
value and distinction, and the deft use of 
gold and silver in some of his pictures 
remind one of Bihzad. I iraagioe that in 
painting his pictures the artist’s principal 
aim is to produce a decorative design, pleasing 
in line and sensuous in colour. This of course 
should be the primary aim in every picture 
of every Indian artist and it is evident that 
Mr. Sen has discovered the best way for the 
naturalistic treatment of decorative designs 
though it must be admitted that Mr. Sen 
has a distinct fondness for the more 
conventional treatment ot old Indian masters. 

“The artistic temperament is by its very 
nature erratic and uncertain. The artist is 
a rover, like a butterfly who sips nectar, 
where and when he can. A seeker after the 
new and beautiful, who refuses to be bound 
by time and place ’’ This spirit of restless¬ 
ness worked in Mr Sen for some time and it 
was doubtful whether he would lean towards 
art or towards scholarship. Art, it is uni¬ 
versally known, is the neglected Cinderalla 
of our Bducational Institutions and it is for 
this reason that most of the Indian artists 
have to lead a precarious existence depend¬ 
ing solely on the sale-proceeds of their 
[lictnres. Nearly every artist has thus been 
compelled to take up uncongenial duties, 
•lot because he particularly likes it, but 
because there is no other way to keep the 
wolf from the door. For this reason, Mr. 
■len had to accept a Professorship of English 
ijiterature at Patna in 1923, far from his 
bome and the centre of the new art move- 
iient. The dull life in an old town like 
I’atna could not be very fruitful, so far 


as artistic aotivilies are ceucerneil, and in 
spite of the production ot some of his most 
beautiful water-colours “The Sea Malden,”* 
“Rama the Deer-Slayer,”* “Damayaoti,” “etc., 
the genius of Mr. Sen was not appreciated 
to the extent it ought to have been by the 
local connoisseurs. 



Buddha Carrying the Crippled Goat 
By Mr. Bireswar Sen 


.Sequestered living in a sleepy and life¬ 
less town soon gave an introspective tone to 
Mr. Sen’s painting and his technique was 
marked by a novel transformation, as is 
evidenced by- his “Spring Flowers,” “The 
Temptation of Budha,” etc. 

In February 19 !6, he left oil teaching in 
Patna and joined the Government School of 
Arts and Crafts, Lucknow, for the exposition 
of the beauties of the dry-as-dnst works of 
English minor poets soon tired him. Naturally 


* Published in the Modern Review and 
Chatterjee’s Picture Albums. 
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averse by temperament to the dissection of 
the beauty of poetry for the benefit of the 
young hopefuls in Colleges bis work as a 
teacher which failed to lure him with the 
beauty of light and shade and form and 
colour, the vividness of the paint, the fine 
tonality, the subtle colour-contrast and the 
masterly perspective, soon lost all its charm 
and finally the super-sensitive tendency 
towards art which he possessed made him 
come to Lucknow—the garden city of India. 
Here inspired with the beautiful colours and 
forms of the late Islamic art and architecture, 
he has produced some notable pictures like 
the “Sisters,” (in the possession of T Chatterji, 
Esq., Calcutta*, “Fruit Gathering,” “Zebunnisa 
reading her divan to Aurangzeb” and “The 
Thorn” (reproduced as frontispiece), whose 
colours are fine, lustrous and vivid, yet not 
shrieking. 

It is essential that ah artist like Mr. Sen 
should be in a congenial atmosphere of art 
like the Government School of Arts and 
Crafts, Lucknow. He has already entered 
upon that settled productive stage in the 
career of an artist which must come to 
every artist, it he is to reap the harvest. 
Like every true Indian artist, he is never 


content to paint merely what he has seen, 
but wishes to translate what he feels into 
glowing colours and flowing lines. With 
him the subject of his picture is compara¬ 
tively unimportant, so long as it lends itself 
to the scheme of colour and the decorative 
form of design he wishes to present. It is 
doubtless he has been successful in his 
mission both as an artist and. as an art- 
teacher. Short as his stay has been at 
Lucknow, he has produced pupils of whom 
a great future has been predicted. Mr. A. D. 
Thomas, whose work is already familiar to 
the readers of this magazine, is one of the 
first batch of his students and it is hoped 
that a long line of illustrious pupils will 
succeed Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Sen’s work in the School of Arts 
and Crafts, Lucknow, has been prolific. He 
has designed brassware, furniture, wall- 
paintings and other large decorations and 
has shown his activity in manifold direc¬ 
tions. Though of a retiring disposition, 
it is impossible for Bireswar Sen to hide his 
light under a bushel. I firmly believe that 
he is one of the unique Indian artists of 
the present day and that he is assured of a 
still more brilliant future. 


SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH .HARSH A 

Prof. A. S. ALTEKAR, m.a., Benares 


^HE recent discnssion about some problems 
-*• connected with the age of Harsha has drawn 
public attention to a number of controversial 
points.^ A few of these will be descussed here 

1. Kumaramatya'-Fmt, Mookerji interprets this 
tom as counsellor for a prince’ [Hars'ra p. 1061. 
This interpretation seems to be natural, out the 
epierapbical evidence, I am afraid does not support 
it. For. 

(i) Harishena who was directly serving under 
Emperor Samudragupta at Pacalipntra in the 
military and foreign departments is designated as 
Aumaramatm. Samudra gnpta was no longer a 
kumara at this time and so the title should have 
been Paramabhatlarakamaiya if we accept Mr. 
Chatterji’s interpretation and rajamatua if that 
of Dr. Mookerji. 

(ii) From the Karamdanda Inscription CB-1- X 
p. 1711 we learn that Sikharasvami was a minister 
to Maharajadhiraja Cbandragnpta and still he is 
designated as Kumaramatya : similarly his son 


Prithivishena was first a minister to Maharajadhiraja 
Eumaraguptal and was then made the Coramander- 
in-Chief. If Kumaramatya meant consellor to a 
rince sent as governor then that title could not 
ave been used with reference to these two 
officiers who were directly serving under Empero 
they should have been styled rajamatya. 

(iii) In the Daraodarpnr plates we find that th- 
Kumaramatya Vitravarman was a district ofla.cp! 
appointed by the governor Chiratadatta [plate No. 
1 (£■ 2). It 18 on the strength of this passage that 
Prof. Mookerji suggests that Kumaramatya was a 
counsellor fcr a prince appointed as a Governci 
But there was no royal governor at Pundravardhac i 
nor any royal district officer at Eotivarsha wbe.i 
the Kumaramatya was appointed. If there wfl > 
any royal district officer at Kotivarsha his namo 
would certainly have been mentioned in plato 
no. 1 which enumerates all officers in the cit;. 
including nagaratreshthin mrihavaha, pralAanu ■ 
kulika and prathamakayastha. Plate no. '• 
therefore makes it clear that a district officn 
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could be called a Kumaramatya althoneh he was 
not conner/ed with any prince appointed as 
ciovernor. 

The above evidence makes it abundantly clear the 
the Kumaramaiya was not necessarily a connsellor 
to a nrince bntwas a general official title applicable 
to officers of a certain rank. Prof. Banerji’s theory 
that there were four ranks of Kuraaramatyas. those 
equal in rank to the Emperor himself iParama- 
‘•hnttaraknjiadiiia Kumaramatya) those equal in 
rank to the heir-apparent (yuvarajabhaltaralcapadiya) 
those equal in rank to the younger princes of 
the blood 'royal (yuvarajapadiya Kumaramatyi) 
and ordinary Kumaramatyas of the lowest rank 
presupposes that padiya means ‘as reverencial as’ 
or equal in rank to If the reading were padiya 
this sense may have appeared plausible. Pada or 
harana is used after the names of persons or 
offices to show the reverence in which these 
ppisons or offices are held by the speaker or 
writer of taiapada or iataeharana Sri-Onvinda- 
hliagavat-pyjyapada ahishyasya Sri-Sankara 
hhanavatah. Pada is thus used to show reverence 
to the person after whose name it is used and not 
to show that the person by whom it is used is to 
oe as hiahly respected as the person after whose 
name it is used. I hold that the four expressions 
in question do not indicate four ranks of 
himaramaiyan. If this were so we expect that 
Harishena who was obviously a favourite of 
Samudragupta would not have been a mere 
Kumaramaiya. Prithivishena was a mere Kumara- 
' latya when he was made a Commander-in-Chief; 
one expects that a persoB who was translated to 
that high office should have been not a 
Kumaramaiya of the lowest rank but at least of 
the thiid or second if not of the first. As a matter 
:if fact Onpta inaerijitions nowhere refer to any of 
r.( .1 li’p i.Hii.iia Paramabhatlnrakapadiya Kumara- 
niiniyiK they are to be seen only in seal legends, 
^eal legndsof the various offices would naturally use ; 
the most pomtioHS phraseology, yumrajahhatiaraka- 
■ 'iidiya haladhikarana or ' ii:.,!; " !'• i 

would simply mean the office f cominander or 
minister attached to the heir-apparent: jiadiya 
isusedafterhis name to show respec* to him \part 
i rom this difference. I agree with Professor Banejji 
that a description of the Gupta system of adminis¬ 
tration while discussing administration under 
Harsha is irrelevant unless it is first proved that 
Harsha continued that system. Items of taxation, 
lor instance, varied considerably with different 
hings and times. To proceed to determine sources 
of revenue of Harsha from the evidence supplied 
by the Pth and 8th century Valabhi grants 
would be hardly a flawless procedure. If this 
method is followed, one can as well suggest that 
Harsha had imposed a tax leviable at the festivity 
of attaining puberty for a seventh centurv Hialukva 
inscription mentions such a tax [1, A. XIX p 145] 
As it is the above suggestion can neither be 
onfirmed nor conti^ioted for the simple reason 
that there is not sufficient evidence to come to any 
conclusion. 

2. I agree with Prof. Banerji that the discussion 
of the Gupta art in a book dealing with Harsha is 
us irrelevant as the procedure to incorporate a 
description, extending over nine pages, of the 
land and sea routes connecting India with China, 
'D a chapter of fifteen pages dealing with social 


life under Harsha. 1 am farther afraid that one 
cannot determine the nature of art under Harsha 
of which hardly any - specimens are handw dowm 
from the art specimens belonging to Ellora Md 
B^ami, planes never included in Hirsha’s empire. 
The art at Ellora besides shows greater iambiance 
to the Pallava than to the Gupta art 

3. With reference to the word Dranga. there 
is no doubt that most of the Sanskrit dictionariM 
assign to this word the sense of a town they all 
rely on Vaohaspatva who says on the authority 
of Hemachandra IV. 37 that it devotes a kind of 
town, pii'Mrd.r'. The Koshas describe Dranga as 
Karvatad-adhamo drangah paUanad-uttatna sha yah 
the point at issue then is to determine the nature 
of town denoted hv dranga. I think that Stem’s 
able and exhaustive note lltajUarangini II pp. 
2!) I-2 ) makes it abnndantly clear that drangika 
denoted an officer in charge of a frontier station. 
So that was the sense of the word at least in_ the 
12fh century and in Kashmir. It may be pointed 
oat that Hemachandra. whom alt the. modem 
dictionaries follow does not go against this 
interpretation, lie simply says that dranga was a 
kind of town, it may as well have been a frontier 
town or watch station. In this connection Jt may 
be interesting to note that even today ii Sind 
dang is used, as my colleague Prof Sipahi Malani 
informs me to denote a boiiii,lary. and that 
Drangiaoa is the name of the boundary province 
that separated the Dravidiau Brahuis from the 
Aryans in Afghanistan. I. therefore, think that 
we have to accept tnc conclusion that Dranigika 
was an officer in charge of a frontier station 
rather than the current view reorodueed by 
Prof. Mookerji that it denotes a city Magistrate. 

Prof. Monkerji’s description of tl^ fi^omic 
conditions under Harsha further rffiSfe **WTious 
issue He says ip 171) “The Brafamius no 
part in the industrial life of the Country bffj^ved 
as non-ecoDomic men concerned only witu' the 
spiritual interests of lifS-^'Tne wo^k of adminis¬ 
tration was taken over by the KshatriyaS ■ 

T am afraid that such was not the condition 
under Harsha. Even as early as t.Re time of the 
.fetafrq.s. many among the Brahmins were 
following some of the prohibited pr.ife.sHions The 
long lists of Brahmanas tiiat we come acros.s in 
Smritis when thejr ejiumerate Brahmanas prohi¬ 
bited at. Sraddha following forhiilden professions 
shnw.s the same thing. Tie Sungas and Kanvfts Were 
Brahmins and yet rulers of Kingdoms. AtUong 
Harsha’s contemporaries, kings of ASram. 
Ujjayini.Chtohito.and AI.i‘.e,var.i|iMri weroBrahamuas 
as we learn from Yuan Ctiw^ug. Insririptions 
supply us with innumerable instances of Btattiuins 
occupyiig the.^ posts of ministew, dttrict 
offlcefi. and provincial governors. We simparly 
learn fill'll Y'iian f.'tiwang that many coptemptirary 
Kings -were tfaishyas and some even Su(|riHl.; To 
sav thereforetifeiat the work of.ad^tsttjrtion :was 
taken over by the Ksatrjtas ».'^l^ceuiute; In 
ancient as in modern India, all AlSssea tried for 
posts in the administration and got them. I tiiiak 
that it is never a safe ptwiedure to diaw otinclu- 
sions about the ad^l conditions of Hindu Bohiety 
of a particular from traditiouat dictumi in¬ 
corporated in Rmiritis written several centnries 
before. i ; i 

[This Controversy is now clMed.—77.1 
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Some Conquerors of the Atlantic 

The Lessonb They Dbwv From It 

The western flight over the Atlantic has shown 
that an airplane can conquer the winds and that 
we have learned lessons that will be of great 
value in the future. 

I believe that passenger service will not be 
made use of so much at first as the mail trans¬ 
port. However, if we are in possession of motors 



The Three of the Bremen 


which will enable ua to cover 180 miles or more 
an hour, the dangers caused by changing weather 
will be lessened and the passenger service will 
gain favor in the public’s e.ve. 

I have no doubt whatsoever but that smh 
motors will be constructed in a short itime, and 
we can confidently expect successful developments 
in this direction in the next few years. 

BAttON VOK HcENEKEI.I' 

As a representative of the Irish Free State 
Flying Corps, says Captain Fritz Maurice one 
of the world’s youngest flying services, 1 
welcomed the opportunity to come to 
America as co-pilot of the ‘‘Bremen ’ not only for 
the honor of helping fly the first plane across the 
North Atlantic from east to west, but becau,se 
of the impetus our successful flight will give 
<0 aviation in my native land. 

The location of Ireland as the nearest point in 
the Old World on the great circle course to the 
New World will make it the cross-roads of Atlantii 
aerial navigation in the future. 

Capt, Hohl writes. The great lessons from the 
“Bremen” flight center around the combat of the 
atmospheric conditions with a rugged plane and 
proper instruments. That the day is not so very 
far off when many others will be following our 
trail from east to west over the Atlantic, there is 



Miss Earhart tie First Lady to hop the Atlantic 


The Bremen 
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Friendship, which carries Miss Eirhart 


no doubt in ray raind. The “Breraen” flight taught 
me tha'. 


Rings of Trees that Solve Weather 
Mysteries 

li'glit on the weather changes of the past 
is gained from a study of the rings of trees and 
furnishes a basis for forecasting the fluctuations 



Kings of Trees that Solve Weather Mysteries 


<'t the future, according, to experts who have 
spent considerable time in reading the ‘'language 
as revealed in the annual rings. 
Y': Andrew E. Douglas, of the University of 
Arizona, discovered that there was a ^striking 
eo'Telation between the rings of a large number 
0 trees he studied and tha actual weather con- 
uiuous as shown by government reports. Some 


of the larger changes in the ring record appear 
to correspond with the sunspot cycles. 


A Bnddha Head P 

Stone Dead from a mural decoration on a 
Yucatan Temple is presented here; many of the 
Mayan and Aztec carvings are striking works of 
art, despite the ravages of time. 



A Buddha Head i" 


The Potato-Tomato 

By skilful grafting, one may obtain a plant 
that will bear tomatoes as fruit above ground 
and mtatoes as tubers below it. 

“The the plants which bear them are closely 
related, tomatoes and potatoes are very different 
in their development The tomato is produced in 
the air, the potato in the ground. We can graft 
the shoots of one cn the roots of the other. 

"If, for instance, we take the buds out of a 
potato stem and replace them with buds from a 
tomato plant we will obtain such a freakish indivi¬ 
dual, The potato shoot has been cut back and 
the tomato buds, healed in place, have started to 
grow. If they continue, as did the plant in the 
picture, they will eventually prrduce a plant which 
will be like a tcmato atiove the graft and like a 
potato below the graft. Two or three such plants 
are now on exhibit at the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and are a surprizing sight with their 
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Potato-Tomato a week after Krafting 



Potato Tomatc-in fruit 


tomatoes ripeniog in the air and their young 
potatoes alieady visible at the snriace of the 
ground. 


'It IS remarkable how completely the two 
tissues, that of, the potato and that of the tomato, 
preserve their identity, tho so closely associated. 
There seems to be maotioally no influence of the 
one on the other. The potato roots remain like 
potato roots, and the underground stems produce 
perfectly ordinary potatoes as unconcernedly as 
if they had always been watched over by a tomato 
stepmother. 

Literary Diges 


‘Mother in Art’ 

The piice paid by Sir .foseph Duveen for the 
Desborough Raffa'l is declared by him to have 
been £S7'>,000. Next autumn the picture will 
come to America and doubtless hang somewheie 
in one of the gieat private inlbiit 

The painting, also known as the ‘Nu'oliij. 

Madonna,’ or the ‘Cowper Madonna of 1508,’ was 
inherited by Lady Desborough from her brother 
Irancis Thomas, the seventh Earl Cowper. It was 
pur^ased out of the Niccolini Palace, Florence, 
by George Nassau, the third Earl OoM per, thei' 



Whistler’s Mother 

the British Ambassador to the Court of Tuscan 
and taken out of Florence in the lining of hi 
carnage. The Madonna wears a red tunic, bluemantli 
and a gauzy headress. The sky forms the back 
ground. The expression in the eyes of the Child 
which is chit-fly produced by the strong shadow 
under the lower lias is particularly remarkabb 
The Virgin, on the contrary recalls m purity and 
elevation of expression the Canigiani Maaohn i 
and the Madonna with the palm in the Bridgewati- 
Gallery. 

Epstein’s ‘Oriental Madonda’ for which 
Indian iady acted as the model has been differen ' 
ly appraised by different critics, some burstict: 
into elcciuent praise, some condemning it with - 
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Epstein's Oriental Madonna 

much fury. It, however, helps to show liow the 
mother motive is beins treated—and treated witb 
■ lonspicuous success as most, of us would ne 
inclined to say—by one of tho (jreatest of the 
modern artists. , , . , . , . 

Whistler’s mother’ is celebrated—thouKh not 
exactly a ’madonna motive. .The famous 
portrait of Ms mother, was exnibited in the 
Royal Academy in Londra, in If-i- 
purchased by the French Government, where 
It hung for many years in the L'«embourg on its 
destined way to the Louvre, Mr. Whistler 
called this picture an afranBe™™* 

Orsy Bl&ck» prot6bt6d th&t th 0 fflct of 

the original having been his mother was no 
.^ce^ Sf the public, Mr, Whistler, however 
did not realise how largely our feelings 
and emotions stimulate our power of appre¬ 
ciation, and it is a fact that the inowledge. 
of the relationship does add to our interest 
in a portrait which reveals, to .use Mr. 
Swinburne’s words, intense pathos of significance 
and tender depth of expression. 


Insect Musicians 

A few of the grass-hoppers make sounds 
that are perhaps music in their own. eats, 
Chloealtis is a fiddler and plays two instru¬ 
ments at once. Tlie fiddles are his front wings 
and the "bows his hind legs. 



How the Grasshopper Makes Music 

It produces the sound by scraping its toothed 
lind thigh over a sharp-edged vein iJ) on the 
sing. {Chloealtis conspersa). A, the male grass- 
lopper, showiDK stridulatiog vein ?o) of left wing. 
B. inner surface of right hind thigh, showing row 
Df teeth at a C. the teeth more enlarged’ 

The katydids, Mr. Snodgrass tells us, show the 
highest development of the art attained by 
insects. 
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- Ship That Perries Tra:n 



OUE AUTUMN FRIENDS. THE KATYDID 
Here is*the true katydid. His music is the most 
familiar of all sounds in the country these 
early fall evenintts. 


The chirp of the cricket is considered by Mr. 
’Snoderass the most familiar note of all insect 
music. ‘ The unceasing ringinK that always rises 
on summer evenings, that shrill melody of sound 
that seems to come from nothing but from every¬ 
where out-of-doors, is mostly the chorus of the 
tree-crickets, the blend of notes from innumerable 
harpists playing unseen in the darkness. Next 
comes the cicada, which is the insect popularly 
the incorrectly known as the “locust.” Its loud 
song is always a feature of the day time from 
midsummer till early fall, while the chorus of the 
seventeen-year species is a special event. 



Ship That Ferries Train 


Ants as Masicians 

With all the Accomplishments for which the 
ant has been famous since the days of Solomon, 



The Musical Ant and his little Banjo 
a is his head; h his thorax c his ‘stalk’ or 
petiolus; d his plectrum; which strikes e, the 
grooved “lute,” and makes the music, f the 
abdomen. 
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it has hitherto not been celebrated for its mnsioal 
gifts. However, certain species possess a stridnlat- 
ing instrnment consisting of a finely ridged “lute” 
upon the abdomen and a plectnim so situated 
tha^ by rasping the surface it can produce an 
extremely delicate and high-pitched musical note. 
This phenomenon' is described and commented 
upon by Dt. Robert Staeger in Kosmon (Stuttgart). 
In the course of a mountain expedition he came 
upon a nest of large red ants (Myrmica Ttuhra), 
and was puzzled by certain sounds. 

“All of these little ‘musicians’ among the ants 
mtdce use of a similar instrument, differing only 
in being attuned to a higher or lower pitch. This 
instrnment consists of two distinct parts, which 
we will call the lute and the plectrum. The ‘lute’ 
is situated on the abdomen and consists of micro¬ 
scopically fine grooves; the plectrum is in the 
shape of a rod or pencil attached to the segment 
which unites the abdomen and the thorax. When 
the ant moves its abdomen rapidly op and down 
the pencil moves in brief intervals across the 
grooves of the ‘lute’ : there ensues a sort of a 
humming chirp which is perceptible by our ears 
only when great numbers of the little musicians 
unite in a ‘symphony.’ 


Changing Sahara 

Ten thousand automobiles in modern Tunis, 
of which five hundred are autobuses, touring far 
into the Sahara Desert, stimulate the mind to con¬ 
sider how East and West have met since the after 
years of the war. The blessings of urban 
civilization have “penetrated to the remotest 
oases.” 

Literary Digest 



A Sahara Newsboy 


THE KASHI VIDYAPITHA 

By DEVAVRATA SASTRI 


S OME educationists and nationalists of 
Benares resolved to start a national 
(educational) institution that may pro¬ 
duce men of independent minds and means, 
who might realize the dignity of manual 
labour, regenerate the ancient Hindu civi¬ 
lization and cultivate in them a spirit of 
service and sacrifice. 


Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Babu 
Bhagwan Das of Benares to start a national 
college at Benares Finding this opportunity 
very suitable to their intentions and to the 
country, Babu Bhagwan Das and Baba 
Shiva Prasad (Jupta decided to establish a 
national college there, and the institution 
named ‘Kashi Vidyapitha’ was established by 
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Mahatma Gandhi on the tenth Febrnary, 
1921. It was decided that the Vidyapitha 
would not be in any way under the 
present government or in future even 
under the ‘Swarajya* government, but the 
Swarajya government might recognise it, un¬ 
conditionally. It was also decided that the 
medium of education would be ‘Hindostani’ 
as the language and ‘Devanagri’ as the script 


qualification, can be admitted into the first 
year class. Hindi, English and Ganskrit are 
compulsory subjects for the first year 
students and they have to choose one subject 
more, out of Sociology (History, Economics 
and Politics), Philosophy and Sanskrit as 
optional subjects ; and after the first year, 
they have to specialise in that chosen 
optional subject along with English as com- 



A Group of Snaiakas, Professors and students at the Convocation of the Kashi A'ldyapitha 


and technical education would be one of its 
main objects. The world-famous Oxford and 
Cambridge universities are quite free from 
government control and there are many such 
indepennent universities in Japan and 
America, that are doing a great service to 
their countries. The Yidyapitha has got four 
departments, i.e., college, school, technical and 
publication. 

Coi.I.EOE 

Any matriculate of a national or a 
government university or having equivalent 


pulsory, through the remaining three years. 
Education is quite free and there is also 
provision for fifty scholarships of Ks. lO 
each for deserving and meritorious students. 
The wearing of Khaddar and spinning hull 
an hour daily are compulsory for the 
students. 

There are two kinds of examinations in 
the Vidyapitha called ‘Yisharad’ and 'Sbastri. 
The course of ‘Yisharad’ is equal to t'lc 
Intermediate standard of other Universit'es 
and ‘Shastri’ is equal to that of the M. A. 
Up-till-now nearly 400 stndents have pass'd 
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the ‘Vishar^d’ examioatioa aad 35 have 
graduated from the Yidyapitha. The degree 
of 'Shastrj' is conferred on the graduates of 
the Vidvapitha at the convocation held each 
year. Four batches of graduates have com¬ 
pleted their course and have received this 
degree. These four convocations were 
addressed by Acharya Bhagwan Das, Acharya 
Itajendra Prasadji, Acharya A. T. Gidwani 
and Acharya C. V. Vaidya. Graduates of 
this institution are leading a life of indepen¬ 
dent occupation. They are giving their 
services to the country under prominent 
political and social organization such as the 
Servants of the People Society. All-India 
Khadi Service, All-India Achhuto-Dhar Sabha 
and others. Many of them are professors and 
teachers in national colleges and schools and 
editors of newspapers, There are also good 
speakers and intelligent writers among them 
doing a remarkable service to Hindu ‘litera¬ 
ture. A few of them are learning French 
and German at Shantiniketan with a view 
to going to France and Germany for higher 
education. 

Sc'UOol, 

The Yidyapitha has got a high school 
like a collegiate school. In non-co-operation 
days there were many national high schools 
nf U. P. and 0. P. recognised and examined 
liy the Yidyapitha, but gradually nearly 
almost all of them breathed their last and at 
present only a few are remaining. 

Tj;C 11 .SI (' AI . DkP A HTM K N J 

As already mentioned, this department 
has been opened, that students of this insti¬ 
tution may not wander from door to door 
in search of their livelihood, and may lead 
an independent life wdth the help of their 
technical training. There were six sub¬ 
sections of this department. But except 
carpentry, sewing and cane-work, others 
have been closed, as students were not 
s" much interested in them. It is hoped 
that in future this department will get 
nu re importance and success. 


ful books, specially on history and politics. 
Every professor has to write a book 
each year in his subject and they are pubUsh- 
ed in this series. It is well-known to all 
that this ’JnanmandaP series is fulfilling 
a great need of Hindi literature, though 
with a very slow speed. 



Sreejukta Babu Shibprasad Gupta 


The Yidyapitha has got about twenty-five 
professors and teachers in all these depart¬ 
ments. The professors are very learned 
and experienced, and are specialists in their 
subjects. They take small honorarium only 
to maintain themselves. Babu Bhagwan Das, 
.'I A, the renowned scholar and philosopher, 
is the Chancellor, Sjt. Narendra Deva m a. 
u.. n,is the Principal and Sjt. Sriprakasb, 
n. A., Li,. B. Bar-at-haw, specialist in politics, 
is the Yice-prinoipal of the Yidyapitha. 


PuBLIC-ATIOX DKiPAUTJdK.Ni Co.MMITTKfiS 

The fourth is the publication department. The Yidyapitha has got three committees— 
t publishes a series of books called Supervisory (Xirikshak Sabha), managing 
Jn^nmandal Series. This IS a well-known series. (Prabandh Samiti) and the Senate (Shiksha 
>■; department has published many use- Parishad). The Senate controls and manages all 
56—8 
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the educational functions of the iustitntion. 
Students also have got an assembly, named 
Tidyarthi Parishad (Students’ Union). 

Hostel 

Almost all the students reside in hostels. 
No seat rent or anything of the 
kind is charged from them; more¬ 
over, they are supplied with furniture 
and all kinds of necessary medical treatments 
in case of their illness. Inter-dining is 
compulsory and professors tco take their food 
oocassionally along with the hostel students. 



Sj. Babu Bhagwandas 


Besides this, on the occasion of the Vidyapitha 
Mniversary and convocation, as also on other 
important functions, a general feast has 
laecome a usual tradition of the Vidyapitha, 
joined by all (he inmates and sympathisers 
without any distinction of caste or creed. 
There are two hostels at present and nearly 
nfty students along with some professors 
reside therein. 


The Vidyapith life is 
living and high thinking’. 


a life of ‘plain 


The Kashi Vidyapitha is a)so a training 
institution for self-dependence. Students 
have to do all their work (except cooking' 
themselves. And because of this self-depen 
dence and simple living, they are very 
much profited economically too. At present 
when government college-students spend 4 h 
to 80 and 100 rupees a month, these 
students of the Vidyapitha spend only le 
rupees a month for their higher college 
education. 

Daily Routine and Teacuiso 

Classes begin with congregational prayer 
and the ‘Vandemataram’ national song. 

Classes are held in the morning ..* 

the whole year, so that studentst may be 
able to work in technical departments in 
the after-noon. The medium of education 
as mentioned above is Hindi. All the lectures 
are delivered in Hindi and examination- 
papers written in ‘Devanagari’ script. Nn 
doubt, students are profited by the Hindi 
medium, but they have to bear difficulties 
too because the books on history, economics, 
politics, philosophy and others, are only a 
few in Hindi literature and so they have 
to read books on every subject in English. 
Classes are held in the open pleasant aiiy 
ground and under trees. 

There is an arrangement of populii' 
lectures on different subjects for adding tn 
the general knowledge of students aud thi, 
has proved very interesting and beneficial 
to them, subjects like history and econonii( - 
are taught with great care. Students 
from most of the provinces of. the counti v 
such as U. P., Behar, Bengal, C. P., C. 1.. 
Maharastra, Earnatak, Andhra, Madras anl 
the Punjab, etc., come to the Vidyapitha, but 
the majority consists of Behari and U. 1’ 
students. 

Libuauy 

Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta has given his 
whole up-to-date and well-equipped library, 
containing nearly 15 thousands of selected 
books in English, Hindi and Sanskrit, tu 
the Vidyapitha. But at present as ttie 
Vidyapitha has not got a good building loi 
such a library, only 2000 books have been 
brought from ‘Seva Upavan’ (Babu Shiva 
Prasadji’s residence). In addition to (his, the 
Vidyapitha has bought nearly 1000 boc .e, 
out of its own fund. There is also a re^d- j 
ing room, equipped with many Hindi and ; 
English daily, weekly and monthly magazu i"'- 
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Pdblic Activities 

Teachers and students of the institution 
ilways play a prominent part in political 
liod social works. At present, the institution 
iias begun an admirable work in Benares 
city. It has arranged public lectures 
l.y its professors, on different useful 
and interesting subjects. Sjt. Narendra 
l'>eva and Sjt. Sri Prakash have finished 
their series of very interesting lectures on 
Buddhist India and political science, and 
lectures on ‘Vedic , religion’ and other 
subjects are going on’. 

Bun.m.vtiS. 

Vidyapitha has bought about eight acres 
of land,—five minutes’ walk from the Benares 
Cantonment station and two buildings have 
been con.structed. Yet it has to hire a few 
more buildings. 

Natio.vai, Edi'cationai, Conference 

The Kashi Vidyapitha initiated a magni- 
licent movement about national education 
ill 1923. Babu Bhagwan Das, the then 
piincipal of the Vidyapitha, resolved to hold 
an educational conference to consider about 
tlie stability, shortcomings, reformation and 
improvement of national educational 
institution!!. All the national and semi- 
national institutions were invited to send 
tlieir representatives to the conference and 
> delegates of the Tilak Maharastra Vidya- 
pilha, Poona, the national medical college, 
ilmnbay, the Oujrat Vidyapitha, Ahmedabad, 
tl'B Kashi Vidyapitha, Benares, the Behar 
Vidyapitha, Patna, the Komi Vidyapitha, 
l.ahore, the National Art and Science College, 
B-mbay the Tilak Komi Vidyalaya, Hydera¬ 
bad (Sindh), the Tilak Vidyalap, Bhivabba- 
iiiii), the Satyabadi School, Puri, the Prem- 
nnilia Vidyalaya, Brindaban, the National 
Muslim University, Aligrah, the Hindu Uni- 
'< rsity, Benares, the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
Allahabad and the Bengal National Education 
lb iird, Calcutta, assembled at ‘Seva Upavan’ 
Ib I ares, from February 23 to March 

1923. This conference passed many useful 
r*dntions about the improvement and 
rt f rraation of national education. * 

It was also decided to hold such a 


p The report of the conference is published in 
fi" vh, and it can be had from the Registrar. 
'VI ,1 Vidyapitha, Benares Cantt. 


conference every year at different places, 
but nothing more has been done from that 
day. ^ 

Financial Condition 

Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta is well-known 
in India for his generosity and patriotism. 
This national university of northern India 
is the fruit of his love of national education. 
He has donated his property worth ten lacs, 
for the advancement of learning through the 
medium of Hindi. This fund is called ‘Sri 
Harprasad Educational Fund (Sri Har Prasad 
Shikshanidhi) in memory of his late younger 
brother Sjb Hara Prasad. The trust deed 
of the donation has been registered. 
The members of the trust are Sjt. Shiva 
Prasad Gupta, Rai Bahadur Babu Mukunda Lil, 



Principal Sri Narendra Deb 

Sjt. Krishna Kumar, Sjt. Sri Prakash, Sjt. 
Narendra Dev, Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehern. Sjt. 
Pnrusottam Das Tandon, Pt. Eamakant 
Malviya and Pt. Hridayanath Kunjaru. 
Guptaji has written in the trust deed that 
the interest of this fund (nearly five thousand 
rupees per month) will be spent on national 
and technical education, and the institution 
taking this sum, will have to use ‘Devanagri’ 
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script and ‘Hindostani’ language as its 
medium of education, without any govern¬ 
ment control; and technical education wilt 
be one of its main subjects. The interest 
of the donation is given to this institution 
at present. Besides this, the Vidyapitha gets 
as sum of Rs, 1200 yearly from Joshi Damo- 
darji and something like that from Babu 
Bhagwan Dasji. Besides this, Babu Bhagwan 
Das donated a sum of Rs. 1000 for the 
hostel building and at the same time he with 
his son Babu Sri Prakash, works in the 
Vidyapitha without any honorarium. With 
these funds the Vidyapitha has spent nearly a 
lac of rupees in buying plots of land and 


erecting buildings, etc, the remaining sum 
has been spent on professors’ honorarium 
scholarships, servants’ salaries, eta 

This is a brief account of the Kashi 
Vidyapitha. No doubt the failure of the 

non-co-operation movement has affected the 
Vidyapitha, but as it has got a stroD); 

footing with remarkable aims and objects 
it has no anxiety about its shining future 
and it can be said that, through the great enthu¬ 
siasm and labour of the authorities, with 
proper sympathy of the public, a day will 
come, when this national university will 
prove itself to be one of the greatest univer¬ 
sities of the world. 


LIBERTY 


LEILAMANI NAIDU 


Why should I care for aught they say 
What is their song to me ? 

No morrow knows nor yesterday 
My dream of liberty, 

I want no other’s tongue to tell 
Life’s secret of sad tears ; 

Nor other’s hand nor might to fell 
Its canopy of fears. 

I have a song none else may sing, 

A deed none else may dare ; 

A hope-some sweet fantastic thing. 

Some sweet ecstatic prayer. 

There is a seed that 1 must sow 
A harvest I must reap : 

A secret no man else may know 
A tear that 1 must weep. 

It is my own, my liberty. 

My life, my soul, my fate 
And freedom to eternity 
My Master and my Mate. 

O.let them sing for aught they might. 
What is their song to me ? 

No morrow binds nor yesternight 
My dreams of liberty. 

(From “The Indus") 


BOUND 


By LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Could I shake you out of my heart. 
As water out of a cup, , 

A little silver on the grass ' 

The sun would soon dry up— 

Would I be poorer for this thing. 

Tho wiser, too ? 1 know 
By all our days of ill oi good 
I dare not let yon go. 


A ou are to me, I am to yon 
Common, and found, and plain. 
As is a window to a house, 

As yarrow to a lane. 


Too close to see each other else 
Than earth-thick to the core : 

So near there is nought left to us 
But to love and love the more, 

—The Literary Digest 




IThitseetion is intended for the eorreetwn of *51^ 

misrepresentations, etc., in the original conirdnitums, and edit^h p^lishM 
other papers aitiching it. As various opinions map reasonably be held m the same 
is not rrmnt for the airing of such different of opmum. M omng 

contributors, m are nlways hard pressed for space, enties an requited to good mough aiwov* to M 
wXfto see that whate^ they wnte is strictly to »» 

0 ) books is published. Writ&^s are requested not to exceed the lirmt of five hundred words. MtMor, 
The Modem ileview. ] 


The Highest Mountain in the World 

1 am glad to find a colleague in the Modern 
I,'''view for September commenting on my article 
The Highest Mountain in the World” 'which 
appeared in the Modem Tt^view for August, 1928. 
Hut my colleague has perhaps unwittingly done a 
little injustice to me. By ‘our iporanw I 
certainly meant‘ignoranceof the people of India - 70 ! 
course, excluding Nepal ; and I am still of opinion 
that from the Indian side this peak was not known 
and consequently there was uo name for it before it 
was actuafly discovered by the Survey of India— 
not a so-called discovery, as my colleague calls it. 

The ‘‘Gauri-Sankar’ was not unknown to me 
nor its association with Mr. Schlagintweit, but my 
colleague does not take into consideration the fact 
that the Survey of India definitely proved that 
what Schlagintweit saw was Gauri-Sankar no doubt- 
hut it was never Everest. It was this mistake on 
the part of Schlagintweit that was responsible for 
the misnomer of Gauri-Sankar for Everest and its 
currency in the Indian and Continental literature 
of Europe. Mr. Freshfield’s connection with the 
■iiiestion is indeed a news to me for the mention 
of which I am thankful to my colleague. But 
1 have it on the authority of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society of London (their letter, dated the 11th 
March, 1925) that Gauri-Sankar is another peak 
than Mount Everest, This is also corroborated by 
the Survey of India. The long list of publications 
quoted by my colleague can certainly have no 
authority over the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. 

My colleague has taken me to task for having 
supported the English people in their naming 
Mount Everest after Col. Everest. I might tell 
him for his edification that years ago I wrote an 
article in Bengali (Prabasi ; Magk, 1325J wherein 
1 hinted that Mount Everest could not perhaps 
lie named after its actual discoverer, probably 
because the honour of having actually disooverw 
the highest mountain in the world fell to the. lot 
(if an Indian whose name was thus thrown into 
oblivion. I also suggested an investigation . into 
(lie matter with a view to finding out a suitame 
Indian name for Mount Everest. I also, put the 
'natter up to the Bangiya Sahitya Pans/utd for 
t'leir consideration and necessary action in the 


matter but practically speaking I got no response 
or sympathy from my countrymen. In the meM- 
time on my enquiry to them the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society of London .let me know that Mount, 
Everest was discovered in the. course of routine 
work of the Survey of India in determining the 
heights of all the peaks visible from the plains of 
India. The observations upon which the discovery 
was bas^ were made by different officers ana m 
it is not possible to speak of any one man th® 
discoverer. This was also confirmed by the burvey 
of India. If after all this I am compelled to acqui- 
esce in the name of Everest I hope I am not jirreatly 

to blame. ,, * u • 

Laslty I must thank my ^colleague for hainng 
put in his views and knowledge f^fore the puDlic 
and I shall be glad if he can further enlighten me 
on these and such points. 

Sat-ua Rbiisan Sen 


Foundation of the Brahmo Samaj 

An error has crept into Mr. N. C. Ganguly’s 
article “Foundation of the Brahmo SamM 
lished in “Modem Review” for September 1928 
On page 298 of. this issue, Mr, Ganguly says A 
house belonging to Kamal Lochan Basu on the 
Chitpur Road m .Torasanko was selected and rented 
from its owner.” , , t j 

The name of the owner of the house referred 
to above is Ram Kamal Basu (better known as 
Feringee Kamal Basu) and not Kamal Lochan Basn 
as mentioned by the writer. 

In my book (Puratony p^e 67) 1 have 
stat^ the reason why Baba Ram Kama! Basu 
was called Feringee Kamal Basu. His house on 
the Chitpore Road where the first meeting'of 
Brahmo Samai was held on the 20th August 1828 
was No. 48 Chitpore Road as it appears from the 
Colleotor’a receipt for taxes, (of the year loia) 
some of which 1 had opportunity to get hold ot. 
I know that this house is still standing on ttie 
Chitpore road, though it is no longer owned by the 
descendants of Feringee Kamal Basu. 

Ram Kamal Bmu and Ram . Mohan Basu were 
two brothers. They were residents of Chander- 
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uagore. To distiwtaish one brother from the 
other they were perhaps called hr the second 
part of their names—Kama! and Mohan. From 
Kamal Basu, Mr. Oangnly perhaps 'conoludes that 
the fall name of the man was Eamal Lochan Basu. 

Hari Uar Sett 


Professor Sarkar on the Ancient 
Hindu University 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar. C. I, E., has said 
in the llirtiiu-ihnri Review, .July as quoted in the 
Indian Period i,als Columns of the Modern Review 
September, that "the _ ancient Hindu University 
without being rigidly isolated, was kept at a safe 
distance from the noisy luxurious capitals and 
arave the purest form of physical, intellectual 
and moral culture . possible in any _ age, if we 
leave out natural science and mechanics.” With 
all my respect for Prof. Sarkar’s scholarship and 
historical acumen I presume to point_ out one 
omission in his estimate of the ancient Hindu 
University. The omission is the non-mention of 
spiritual culture—Atmavidya, the knowledge of 
the Self being the ultimate goal to which every 
individual soul must press forward. This was 
the most outstanding feature of the Indian 
oational educational system. On the secular side 
the theoretical instruction was supplemented by 
the Upavedas and also by the Vidya’s and Kala’s 
[sciences and arts). I am at a loss to understand 
why Prof. Sarkar thinks that the ancient Indian 
University entirely excluded “natural science and 
mechanics” from their curriculum. Is it not a 
fact, on the contrary, that the experts in machi- 
sery (Yantravidya'), craftsmen,_ and metallurgists 
if the ancient Indian Universities discovered the 
fast dye, indigo extract, and the tempered steel 
leading to the secret of Damascus blade, the 


■oiliest contribution to the scientific art of 
distiociion ? 

Dhieestoka Nath Cnownmiw 


“Eaja Rammohun Roy at Rangpnr” 

I was interested to see a paper on the. above 
subject, by Mr. Jyotirmoy Das Gupta, m the 
September number of the Modem Review. It is 
unfortunate that the letters as printed in his p^er 
—the originals of which are amo^ the Board of 
Revenue Records of the Bengal Government and 
copies of which I hold —are not only full of serious 
omissions, but also of errors that wholly nullify 
their value. I have no time to enumerate all 
of them, but I simply point out that the 
story, which he has taken Iso much pains to 
build up, that Rammohun Roy served at Mngpur 
“as Sherishtadar from the beginning of September 
to 3rd December, 1809” (/.e., the year in which 
he was made Diwan), goes to pieces, for the 
very simple reason of his misre^ing Rangpur 
for RAMGUB, in the followi^ passage of Mr. 
Digby’s letter to the Board of Revenue ; — 

“—Rammohun Roy, the man whom I have 
recommended to be appointed as Diwan of this 
office, acted under me in the capacity of Sherish¬ 
tadar of the Fonzdary Court for the space of 
three months whilst I officiated as magistrate of 
the Zillah of RAMGUR...”. 

In the version printed by Mr. Das Gupta 
(see letter No. 2) Rangpur stands for Ramgur—w 
obvious mistake in deciphering. This has 
naturally led the writer to wonder “why 
there is no mention of the Raja’s service at 
Ramgur—by Mr. Digby in letter No. 2...” 
Dr. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari. in his 
Presidential Address, delivered on 29lh July 1928, 
at the 11th Session of the Uttar-Banga Sahitya 
Sammilan, held at Rangpur, has published the 
correct texts of the letters. 

Bhajehpuanath Bakeeji 


ERKATA 


M. R. Aog. 1928 

Page 158, Col. 1, line 11, 

For ' Word with’ 
read ' Word. With’ 

Page 158, Col. 1. line 12, 

For ‘Gleanthes. The author’ 
read ‘Gleanthes’ the author’ 


Page 161. Gol. 1, line 30, 

For ‘Kosoms’ 
read 'Kosmos' 

M. B. September 1928 Page 289 Col 2 line 14 
for majestic read maientic. 

F. 305 Col. 1 line 13 for husband being dead or 

the husband read husband or the husband being 
dead. 



[Books in ihe.followiiw languages wUl be noiioed: Assamese, Bengali, English, Fw/ieft, Omnan 
Oti^arati, Hindi, Imian, Eanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, Puivabi, Sindh* 
Spanish, Ttmil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and cottMe Uxt-books and their 
annotaiions, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine articles, addresses, etc., wiU not be noticed. The, 
receipt of books received far remew will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 
The review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the language of tiw books. No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices will he published.—Editor, M. R. ] 


ENGLISH 

KtfriijsH Works of Raja Ra.m Moiiun Rov, 
Vol. I. Published by Mr. H. C. Sarkar, M. A. 
Secretary, Brahmo Samai Centenary Committee: 
210-6A, Cornwallis Street, Cnleuita. Cloth, gilt 
letters. Rs. 3. 

This is the first volume of the Eogliah works 
of Rsja Ram Mohun Roy. published on the occasion 
of the Brahmo SamaJ Centenary. It contains 
♦wenly-one of the Raja’s translations of the 
Upanishads, controversial tracts, the Trust Deed 
of the Brahmo Samaj. Autobioeraphioal Sketch, 
the Brahmanical Magazine, &c. It is neatly 
printed and elegantly bound in cloth. 

The Peoi'le ok Inhia: Their Many Merits. 
By rHsliii<iiiishcd Kun'i't'Vi-. who have known 
them. Collfcted in Indi-i' with an inlriiductihii 
by Mr. Alfred Webb, President of the Tenth Indian 
National Congress. Reprinted^ and Published with 
an appendix, containing additional testimonies, by 
11. A. Taicherkar, B. A. Barrister-at-Law, Veronica 
Street, Bandora, Bombay. Pp. 54. Price Four 
Annas, 

It is humiliating to have to vindicate and 
establish our national character by pnblishing the 
testimonies of foreigners. But as our people have 
been continually calumniated for more than a 
century and as the slanderers have recently 
redoubled their efforts owing to well-known 
reasons, the publication of this pamphlet mnst 
he considered quite timely. The testimonies here 
'I ought together are quite reliable, as they were 
iDsolicited and occurred in various publications 
of various dates by authors of different ranks 
following professions far different in character 
'rom one another. Publicists and all other 
Cnglish-knowing Indians would do well 
to keep a copy of the pamphlet by them. 
It is of greater importance to drcnlate it 
Q America and Eurom than in India. But for 
that purpose some ooofdentai publisher will have to 


be chosen: and the paper must be better, the type 
bigger and and the cover more attractive. 

We thank Mr. Taicherkar for the copy presented 
to us- 

Ei'onomic akd Financial Oroanisation. Revised 
Edition, Information Section, League of Nations 
Secretariat, Geneva. Pp. 118. Gd. 

The Redttction of Armaments and the Oroani- 
SATioN OF Peace. Information Seetim. League 
of Nations, Geneva- Pp. 1G6, Ish. 

The Information Section of the I.eague of 
Nations is to be congratulated on the pnblication of 
this series of pamphlets. They state in an interest¬ 
ing and non-controversial manner what the League 
aims to do, has done and has been doing in various 
directions. Principles, methods and organisations 
are also described. 

With Gandhiji in Ceylon. By Mihadev De,sai. 
S, Oanesan. Publisher. Triplicane, Madras. Pp. 159. 
Nine illustrations. Re. 1-0. 

Like the first volume of Gandhiji’s Autobio¬ 
graphy, this is a book which I had kept for perusal, 
page by page, wiien I had leisure. But the leisure 
never came, and may not come so long as life or 
eye-sight lasts. So I notice it in the conventional 
manner without further delay. 

Gandhiji had a very cordial and enthusiastic 
reception in Ceylon from all sorts and oonditions 
of men. Thouftn he described his visit as a ‘merce¬ 
nary’ one with humorous and engaging ouidoar 
the people of that island refused to regard it in that 
light and understood it instead as a hamanimrian 
one. 

The first part of the boiA contains tiie Journal 
consisting of five chapters. Part n contains 32 
speeches in various places. Part HI is an appendix 
giving an account of the Khadi collections. 

We cull below at random a few passages from 
Gandhijt’s utterances. 

From Message to Ceylon Congress'. “Claiming 
as you do, aUegiance to India uid endorsing, as 
you do, your oonneotion with the story of 
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Ramayana, you should be aatisfled with nothing 
but Rama Raj which includes Swaraj. When the 
evil stalks from corner to corner of this enchant¬ 
ing fairyland, you must take up the question 
in right earnest and save ^le nation from rum. 

“Then there is the other thing, nntouohability. 
You consider the Bodiyas as untouchables and 
their women are not allowed to cover their upper 

***'^‘lt is high time for the Congress to take up 
the question of the Rodiyas, make them their 
own and enroll them as volunteers in their work. 
Democracy is an impossible thing until the power 
is shared 'by all, bnt let not democracy degenerate 
into mobocracy. Even a pariah, a labourer, who 
makes it possible for you to earn your living, w; 1 
have his share in self-government. But you will 
have to touch their lives, go to them, see their 
hovels where they live packed like sardines. It 
is up to yon to look after this part of humanity. ’ 

From More Memories : [A.t another meeting 
of the missionaries (at .Taffna) he developed this 
last thought, in reply to a question as to what he 
would wish India to be like in matters of. religion. 
He reiterated his impatience with the missionary 
or the Musalman who thinks of getting hold of 
the untouchables for the sake of increasing his Hook, 
and said that like the Dewan of Mysore he would 
ask them all to strive to make the untouchables 
better Hindus if they could], , • t j- 

“I should love all the men,—not only ip India 
but in the world,—belonging to the different 
faiths,—to become better people by contact with 
one another, and if that happens the world will 
be a much better place to live in than it is to¬ 
day. I plead for the broadest toleration, and I 
am working to that end. I ask people to examine 
every religion from the point of the religionists 
themselves. 1 do not expect the India of my 
dream to develop one religion, i.e., to be wholly 
Hindu, or wholly Christian, bnt I want it to .be 
wholly tolerant, with its religions working side 
by side with one another.’’ 

■ The book is clearly printed on opaque paper. 

A Week in India (and three Months in an 
Indian Hospitai,!. A. Fenner Brochray. Ish net. 
The New Leader Ltd, 14 Great George Street, 
London, S. W, I. Pp- 83, 

Mr Fenner Brockway spent three months 
md one week in India, the. greater part 
of which was spent in .a hospital owing to 
m accident. This book. gives the reader the 
pitjOTienoes of his visit. It contains word 
Kes of Gandbiji, N. M, Joshi.the Ali Brothers, 
A Jinnah^ the late Hakim Aimal Khan, Mrs. 
larMini Naidu, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, .Balubhai 
T S. A. Brelvi, B. G. .Homiman, K. 

Nataraian. the King of Afghanistan. „Shnaib 
Duo^sVi. Sir Dinshaw "'^cha, Dewm Bah^ur 
M Ramachandra Rao. Dost. Mahomed Peer 
Wahomed. Dr. Ansari, Dr. Annie BesMt, S. Srini¬ 
vasa Iyengar, and Jawaharlal Nehru. But it 
Mntains much besides these pen portraits. It is 
iriohtly written and describes the India he saw 
“a minute fraction of the whole’) and to give 
I human picture of the men and. women he met. 
Be begins by saying that ‘‘this,is.not an authon- 
ative^book on India.” But it is quite worth 
•eading notwithstanding. 

Hell Found !! By S, A, Dmige, Author of 


“Gandhi vs, Lenin.'” Vanguard Literature Company. 
2-1, European Asylum Lane, CaleiUth, Price one 
Rupee, Pp. 123 vc. Red paper covers. 

In this book, which is very clearly printed 
in big type on thick paper, Mr. Dange describes 
what he experienced and observed m tim lock¬ 
ups and jail where he hadto.pMshis days for 
more than three years. He has indeed found Hell. 
The rooms, the raiments, the food, the treatmrat 
received by the prisoners, etc. as d.escnbed by 
him in this bciok, not unoften with gnm humour, 

are all disgusting, abominable, horrible,. 

Says he : ... 

“I have succeeded, if at all, in casting a mere 
furtive glance at the huge vaults where tales of 
oppression lie submerged. And I am sure no 
individual human power will be able to open them. 

“The tale of the Bourbon oppression and the 
secrets of the Bastille could be unearthed only by 
the united and exasperated will of an oppressed 
French proletariat. The bones of the murdered 
people hidden under the polished marble palaces 
of Czarism got new tongues only after the 
wrath of the workers and peasants had shaken 
the foundations of Imperialism. Therefore such 
attempts as mine have only a c itioal value 
and will remain, incomplete without the 
complement of the determined action of a whole 
people to right its wrongs,” 

The author quotes in his preface the following 
article from the U. P. Jail Manual:— 

“Art 978. Labour in a jail should be con¬ 
sidered primarily as a means of. punishment and 
not of employment only; neither should the 
question of its being highly remunerative have 
much weight, the object of paramount importance 
being that prison work should be irksome and 
laborious and a cause of dread to evil-doers.” 

And then observes : “The picture that you see 
in the following pages will show how mild the 
above words are for what is being done in the 
1 lils.. Against this, see the law in the workere, 
republic. Art. 9 of the Soviet Criminal Code 
says, 'Measures of social defence may not pursue 
the aim of inllicting physical suffering or degrading 
human dignity, nor does it aim at vengeance or 
punishment.’ ” 


Ancient Indian Culture in Afukanistan ; By 
Dr. VpendraNath Ohoshal M.A., I'h.D, Greater India 
Society Bulletin No. 5. Price Re 1 only. 

The. history of India’s cultural relations with 
her neighbours when fully written, will have two 
broad divisions : viz,, her relations with the 
Western and with the Eastern nations. At present 
the accumulation of rich relics of this relation of 
India with Indo-China, Sumatra, Java, Bali, etc. has 
naturally produced the idea that Greater India 
meant India’s relations with eastern peoples alone. 
But the epoch-making discoveries at Harappa and 
Mahenjodaro have forced us to look to the West for 
the earliest outside contact and this remains true 
down to the age of Asoka, who in his mission 
activities showed a markm preference for the 
Western neighbours. Dr. Ghoshal has donh a great 
service to the Greater India movement by emphasis¬ 
ing in this monograph the importance of this line 
of investigation, starting with Afghanistan, and 
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provoking ^er invesligatorR to seek On gimilar 
lines, the relics of Indian culture in Ira^ and in the 
further West as well in Africa, Madasasaar and 
other lands to the west of the Indian Ooean- In 
the preface of his eSmalating Bulletin Dr. Ghoshal 
very rightly observes: 

“Situated at the gtiteway of the Indian continent 
whence it commands all the main lines of its 
inland communication with Western and Eastern 
Asia. Afghanistan has been the channel through 
which hav» flowed the numerous cultural and 
other influences that have shaped the history of 
India in the past. On the other hand, the Indian 
influences, especially under the urge of the great 
tnovemoit of cultural ex^sion associated with 
Buddhism, have overflowed the western frontiers 
of India, and the signs of their triumph are writ 
large not only in the existing monuments 
of Afghanistan, the stupas, images, cave- 
shrines, pillars and the like, but were 
abundantly illustrated in the prevailing forms of 
religion, language add social manners before they 
were engulfed by the advancing tide of Islam. 
Verily the history of Greater India would be 
lacking in some of its important chapters. If the 
story of India’s cultural contact with its western 
neighbour were left untold.” 

The book should be read by every iserious 
student of Hindu caltnral expansion. It gives for 
the first time a faithful resume of the latest dis- 
('overies in the field made by the French and 
German scholais. 

A History of Hindu Political TimoRres : from 
the earliehf times to the end of the seventeenth 
century A.D. i^/ Dr. V. N. Ohoshal, M. A , Ph.D. 
(Oxford University Press. Second Edition. 1927. 

To all those who want a sober and fully 
documented study on Hindu political theories, the 
new edition of Dr. Ghoshal’s took will be welcome. 
Within the narrow compass of 2.50 pages the author 
has managed to condense and criticise almost all 
the important texts and theories relating to Hindu 
political science, and the beginners in this line of 
study will find the book a faithful and stimulating 
guide. In every discussion Dr. Ghoshal shows a 
remarkable spirit of fairness and a laudable 
solicitude for ascertaining the tenor of the original 
texts. In weighing evidence he displays a 
largeness of outlook that is characteristic of a 
historian and he puts the orthodox and heterodox 
schools of thought fn the same scale, assiraing as 
much importance to Brahmanical as to Sndohist 
and Jain speculations Moreover, Dr. Ghoshal 
traces the progress of Hindn political thought from 
the early classical to the mediaeval stage of 
ite evolution as represented by the earlier 
mti and Smriti texts, as well as in the 
Imnbodh and Vichitra Nataka of the epoch of 
-Uarhatta and Sikh revivals. Some of the appendices 
and his oonolnding chapter, breathing a spirit of 
comparative study and sound evalnation, go to 
make the book a precious guide in the jungle of 
partisan theorisings. We congratulate Dr. Ghoshal 
un the publication of this second edition and 
recommend the book to all lovers of Indologv. 

K. N. 


Seven Months WITH Mahatma Gandhi Vol. I: 
Sy Rrishnadas. 8. Oanesan. Trwlieane, Madras, 
E. Pp. 449.1928. 

66—9 


What Mri atma Gandhi is writing of himself 
in Young India week after week, can. by no 
means, to considered as the onlj; materials' with 
whirit one would build up a biography of his. 
The account of his examinatimi of Aimaelf is 
bound to to inadequate for a biographOT, for, it 
exclndes many details and minor incidasts of his 
life, which to a biographer is of ^santiai yidne to 
paint a complete picture of his life. Tm book 
under notice portrsws very nicely the daily life 
led by Mahatma ^ndhi during the active days 
of the non-co-operation movement Herein we tod 
Mahatmaji in delight over his success some d«r, 
in extreme agonies over his failnres, m the 
patience and endurance of a sunt in toe midst of 
overwhelming activities and in the parity wd 
strength of a supremely spiritual rntol. Mr. 
Krishnadas is a very keen observer and is fully 
aware of the possible curiosity of his readers. He 
leaves out no details as insignificant and paints 
Mahatmaji in his daily routine of life, in his habits 
and manners and in his friendly talks and hnmonr- 
ons hits. This book will be of gmthelp to a fntnre 
biographer of Mahatma Gandhi. The book is so 
highly interesting that we have finished it vrilh 
as mnch eagerness and pleasure as we do a good 
novel. 

It is a history of the progress and development 
of the non-co-operation movement, as conducted 
by Mahatma Gandhi, the hero, the martyr and the 
saint. . 

The book is bound in Khaddar and its get-up 
is nice. It also oontuns a picture of Mahatma 
Gandhi. „ „ 

P. Sjw Gupta. 


BENGALI 

Nana Katha tMscellaneous Essays) '■ By Upon- 
dra Kumar Kar, B.L., Puhtiahar—Silcmaili 
Ghowdhuri. Pleader. Chandpur. T'^pera. Price 
Be. 1. 

However unpretentious and nninviting this 
volume of Essays of a little over two bandit 
pages, printed in an unknown Mofossil presa, may 
seem at first sight the reader will to toliitotfally 
surprised to tod that the letter presa ermtain " 
few errors, the writer has a wonderful oonunand 
over his mother-tongue which he can wield so 
dexteronsly as to express the most abatmse 
thoughts, and that the thoughts themselvee ate 
of a high order, far above the parochial topics of a 
Mofossil station, and even worthy of senons con¬ 
sideration by the best minds of the conntiy, minds 
engaged in onr well-known cmitres of onltnre in 
voicing the problems that vitally affect to mid 
in making snggestions for their solution. That 
thinkers of such wide cnltnre are to jbe found 
here and there in the remote provincial towns 
augurs well for toe future of the country. 

The collection of essays under review may be 
broadly divided into, two gronps, philosopbioal 
and literary. In both these groups toe writer 
reveals a remarkably clear grasp of basic tmtos. 
His wide readiim in the Vedanta and toe Upanishads 
on the one hand, and the beet poetry or modem 
Bengal on the other, and his power to apply the 
problems of philosophy and poetry to the facts 
of onr moto and sooial life, mark him oat as a 
practical thinker of no mean merit. Thronghont 
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these essays he shows an intimate aeanaintanoe 
with the causes of our sodal ills, the hide-bound 
customs and traditional usttres which have chohed 
our freedom of thought ana acted as a barrier to 
furmea- nrogress, but what distinguishes his writing 
18 the undercurrent of spiritual emphasis which 
runs through all the essays, so that we rise from 
their perusal r^eshed and purified in body and 
mmd, and with fte biblical query rising like a 
a perpe^l refnun in the innermost recesses of 
our mmd; What shall it profit a man. if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ? 

Where there is so much that is of a high order 
of exomlenne, cme word of caution may be 
pe^tted. The author is above everything, sane 
and level-headed and yet on occasions we come 
across a, faint note of indiscriminate admiration of 
the gionons traditions of India’s past which, in the 
minds of the less thonghtfnl and less well read 
sections of the community, may easily be turned 
into an attitude of selfcomplaoent inactivity, 
shutting the doors of the mind to every current 
of fresh mr that blows from the bracing climate 
of the West. Michael Modhusndan Dutt’s pre¬ 
ference for Indraiit to Rama in his famous epic 
has been ably interpreted, but our author is not 
happy till he is able to say that by accepting 
Meghnad as_ his hero the poet was only accentuat¬ 
ing our racient Indian ideal. In his able exposi¬ 
tion of Bammohan Roy’s life and work the author 
says that the Raja regarded the Veda as infallible 
and as the revealed word of Glod. We doubt if 
this was actually so, ’* and even if it were, it 
certainly call^ for a word of comment instead of 
being accepts with uncritical approval, for the 
wptor inmself observes that the Raja stood for 
all -rom ia emancipation, which must include above 
OTerythmg,_ the emancipation of the mind. Again 
the writer is an ardent admirer of Ramkrishna, 
whom he calls mgavatUra or the Messiah of the 
mcM^ age, 8na_ refers to his great work of 
,^gwus B^th^is and his profound message 
nlach reteon is true—as many beliefs as there 
are patM . Now the science of comparative 
religion la _ responsible for the discovery of the 
generaliaatiOD that there is truth in every religion, 
hot ii IS a far cry from this to the other generalisa- 
sation _ associated with the revered name of 
Raujkristoa that every religion is true. It is no 
douM a fact that to a really earnest and devout 
s^er after Qod religious forms offer no insuper¬ 
able bamers, and ,that the follower of every 
religion, by practiBiDg the highest lessons it 
prei^es. may attam the summum bonum. But 
to charaoterise the facile tolerance which finds 
every religion to be. true and makes no discrimina- 
tipn betw^ the higher and the lower elements 
of which It IS composed as a religions synthesis 
of Bupr^e importance for the discovery of which 
Jne world had to awut the advent of an Avatar 
18 to lose Bight .of that sense of proportion which 
m so tobitum with the author in everything else 
he One wonld be bold indeed who conld 

say that populM Hinduism, by absorbing all the 
cults and .ntnals of non-Aryan origin, has gained 
in worth m any real or vital sense. The writer hM 
nghUy enough, nothing but contempt for mere 
catchwords and shibboleths of Western origin. 


To be consistent, he should have the same con¬ 
tempt for catchwords of indigenons origin auj 
tread the middle path beloved of i,"''] il'iudiia 
and pointed out in his Hsart of Aryavarta by Lord 
Bonaldshay, whose activities on behalf of Indian 
philosophy the writer so admires, as the one 
whidi educated India should follow if she wants 
to make her own contribution to the civilization 
of the modern world. 

We hope the present volume will be followed 
by other volumes of essays, replete with ripe 
wisdom, and revealing a deep culture and couched 
in language which the author knows how to make 
a worthy vehicle of his thoughts which the 
reader may peruse with equal pleasure and 
profit. 

Book-Lover 


Ra.)a Rammohan Bayer Granthabai,!, Phatham 
Khakda by Mr. R. C. Sarkar, M. A. 

Brahmo Samaj Centenary Committee. 210-6A, 
Cornwallis Street, Jaleutta. 

This is the first volume of the Bengali works 
of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, published on the 
occasion of the Centenary of the Brahmo Samaj, 
No student ot Bengali literature can do without a 
perusal of Bam Mohun Roy’s works. Those who 
wish to know all about the beginnings of the 
monotheistic movement and the social reform 
movement in India must also study his works. 
This first volume of his Bengali works contains 
the Vedanta Orantha, Sanskrit text and Bengali 
commentary; Vedmta-Sara, Sanskrit text and 
Bengali commentarY; Atmanatma-viveka by 
Sankaiacharya, Sanskrit text and Bengali commen¬ 
tary ; the first chapter of Vajrasuohi, an ancient 
brochure by Mrityuniayacharya against caste, 
Sanskrit text and Bengali. translation; and 
Talavahara Upanishad, Sanskrit text and Bengali 
rendering. 

The volume is neatly printed on antique laid 
paper. The cloth binding with gilt letters is 
quite elegant. 

R. C. 


Sri Sri Durga.- Umesh Chandra Chakra- 
bartti. Published by Suresh Chandra Chakrabartti 
31-1 Ohose's Lane, Oalouita. Priee Two armas. 

This illustrated booklet contsdns a compilation 
of Dnrga SUdxtH (prayers) written by eminent 
Bengali writers, viz. Bankim Chandra, Bharat 
Chandra and others. The author has also attempted 
to trace briefly the oriftin and development of the 
worship of Durga. This is a timely publication and 
we hope this little book will be widely read in 
Bengal. P. 


SANSKRIT 

The NiGHAirro ahd the iurukta— critioally edited 
from original manuscripts: By Lakshman Sarup, 
M.A. iPanj.), D. PkU. lOxon.). Sanskrit twd vmh 
an appenmx showing the relation of the Nirukta 
with other Sansbit works. Pp. 39+ 292. 


*„.Ram Mohun Boy did not believe in the FRAGMiarrs or Skahpasvamin akd Mahssvaba 
infallibility of any scripture, Editor, M. R on the Nirukta. Edited for the first time from 
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original palm leaf and paper mee. vith an mtrodao- 
tinu and critical notes : By Lah^hman Sanip. K'A. 
[Panj.). D. Phil. {Chin.\ iV- /5+/8''- 

It is full seventy-five years since the /treat 
pioneer scholar Rudolph von Roth first published 
the Nirukta of Yaska in Germany and now we 
liave this, one of the most important works in fte 
whole Sanskrit literature, in the edition of Dr. 
Inkshman Sarap. A single glance at these two 
■ Jitions is sufficient to tell how the science of 
Indology. has progressed daring this period. Dr. 
Samp’s is a work which we as Indians may _ well 
be proud of. It is the result of the collaUon of 
37 manuscripts—it is difficult to imagine what a 
strenuous labour it means. Roth, on the other 
hand, had to depend merely on 7 manuwnpts. 
During all this period- many editions of the Nirukta 
have appeared; yet it is not exaggeration to say 
that they have all been replaced by the present 
fullj scientific edition famished with all important 
variants given but facultatively by Roth. 

Apart from the not very few typographical 
blunders, from which this edition too unfortunately 
is not free, the chief defect in Roth’s edition 
seems to be the lack of punctuation marks which 
renders the simple language of Yaska quite 
nnintelligible in many places. The text in Dr. 
Samp’s edition is fully punctuated and the perusal 
of a few pages in the two editions side by side 
will convince every reader, of the great improve¬ 
ment effected by Dr. Lakshman Sarup. This is 
the third volume of Dr. Sarup’s works on the 
Nirukta. Instead of Roth’s introduction which is 
a rambling disquisition about the Vedic literature— 
yet it must have been of great help in those 
days—we have now Dr. Samp’s valuable intro¬ 
ductory volume; the texts have been already dealt 
with, and in the place of Roth’s meagre “Erlaeu- 
terungen” we have now a complete translation 
of the Nirakta. It is trae that Yaska’s Sanskrit 
is not very difficult to follow, yet Tfaska has his 
own peculiarities just as Patanjali’s apparent 
.simplicity soon proves to be deceptive—and these 
peculiarities could not have been easily understood 
without the help of one who is fully acquainted 
with the mysteries of Vedic philology ; this Dr. 
Sarup offers us through his valuable translation 
and notes. 

In the first three volumes it may perhaps be 
said that Dr. Sarup has followed in thfe foot-steps of 
Roth; but in the fourth volume Dr. Sarap has 
given the lead. In this volume our author has 
published for the first time fragments of the 
commentary of Mahesvara-Skandusvamin-tlie 
mysterious joint authors whose interrelation has 
very probably been rightly indicated by Dr. Sarup. 
It is interesting to note the summary way m 
which the author in bis introduction has sent the 
commentator Ugra back to his pristine non-exist¬ 
ence. This volume is also enriched by an 
appendix constituted by extracts from Skandasva- 
min’s work in Devaiajayaivan’s well known com¬ 
mentary-on the Nighantu. We offer our heartiest 
congratulations to the learned editor and recom¬ 
mend his liook to all students of Sanskrit 
philology and Vedic lore. 

^katAvana. 


HINDI 

HnvDPsniaiu SASrair Pbavesika—J kirf* I and II. 
By Mr. Munm Prasad, B- L., AS)oocait<, Bigh 
Cowl, Faina. Patna Law B^ort Bnss, Patna. 

The author has creditably supplied a great 
want and vriil be congratulated by all betpnners 
of Hindnsthanl music. His primer is calculamd to 
serve as a guide-book as regards both the Aeoi^ 
and practioe of mnsio. The notations and their 
explanations are extremely h^ful. The chapter 
on the various classes of Hindnsthani mtsic is 
informative. 

Anarkah —TJmarao Sinha Karunik, B. A, 
.Jnanprakas Mandir, Msend. 

Translation of a Bengali story by Dr. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. 

Aksiiara-tattva—B y Mr. Omari Shankar BhaUa, 
Maswanpur, Cavmpur. 

The. ‘geometrical’ elements which go to the 
formation of the letters of the Devanagari alphabet 
are discussed and displayed with a number of 
diagrams. 

Kunti Devi—B j/ Mr. Bhagawandas Kela, The 
Bkaratiya-grantha-tnala, Brindaban. 

The life sketch of a distinguisbed lady worker 
in the Prem Maha Vidyalay of tJ rindaban. 

, POHARVIVAIU ViDHANA-B^ Pandit Mata Sevak 
Pathak, Swadeshi Store, Sarsa. Dt. AUahahad. 

Remarriage of Hindu widows as approved of 
in the Sanskrit texts is the subject matter of this 
book. The author also repudiates early marriage- 

Raates Basu. 


MALAYALAH 

PuLAKAMKURAM-B^ Nolttp^ Xanoyaiia Menon. 
Edited toith introduetmi by C. P. Oovinibi Menon 
B. A. and L. T. Mangloodayam Press, Tridtur. 
Pp. XXVJ+ol. Price as. 10. 

We had sometime ago the pleasure of commend¬ 
ing in these pages, Mr. Nalapiiat Nanomna 
Menon's lieaatiful poetical work entitled Kannuir- 
thuUi. Now we have before us another work 
of his. Pulakamkuram, containing ten short pieoes 
of poetry, three of which are composed in the 
Sanskrit metres and the rest in the Dravidian. 
Some of the pieces written in the Mxnjari style 
in this little book have reminded ns of certsm 
songs of Tagore in the Crescent Moon and the 
Qitanjali. Mr. Nalappat’s poems composed in the 
Sanskrit metres are equally elegant 

The printing and get-np of the book leave 
nothing to be desired! The lengthy remaskB in 
the intnid'iutioa regarding the pom’s personal 
beauty, modestv and numerous oater “qualities” 
might be felt as a burden by most of the 
readers! 

GiRi-PuAnHASHAKAM— K. T. Lonappan. 
BharatavUasam Press. Tnoiur. Price as 4. 

Tins is a very huthful translaticai of the “Sermon 
on the Mount” composed in the Maniari style. 
We omigratulate the young poet on his venture. 

SwATAHTRVA-MABaAii I By K. Velayudha Menon. 
Sahadara P^s. Codiin. Pp. 18. Price as. 12. 
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This IB one of the very few books in Malayalam 
whioh deal in detail widi the oonditioos of taboorers 
m iuidia giving full and ai>-to date statistics- Thoogh 
one may not agree with the views of the author 
In all respects, the book as it is deserves very 
carefttl study. It contains also statements which 
are inacKurate ; for instance, on page 49, in the 
^pter on exploitation the average income of an 
mdian is recorded as 1 anna 6 pies per year. We 
hope this and other inacouraeies will not be over¬ 
looked in the next edition. The book is well 
got-Qp. 

A Tbestibe On Textu-k Indcstkies—C. 
Swamituik, L. T. M. (Bom.) Head Maeier, Oovt: 
Ir^mkial School. Cochin State. Published with 
the samdion of the Director of Public Instruction. 
Ramanuja Printing House Ltd. Triehur Pp. 212. 
Price Be. 1-4-0. 

We congratulate the author on his excellent 
production. There is no doubt that the book with 
the numerous illsteations it contains will be of 
great help to students who take up to weaving 
industry. We wish the author could have, however 
chosen a Malayalam title to his book which is 
written in Malayalam! 

P. AmrjAN Ackan 


MARATHI 


Db. Sib E. G. Bhandakkar (a biography)-. By 
S. N. Kamataki, published by the author at 249 
Baste Pelh, Poona. Pages 438. Price Bs. 2-8. 

The late Dr. Sir R G.. Bhandarkar was a 
scholar of world-wide reputation. A keen intellect, 
a large heart, strong convictions, as well as his 
deep faith and unimpeachable character have left 
a deep impression on thousands of his pupils and 
others who were fortunate to come into contact 
with him. Mr. D. G. Vaidya of the Subodha 
PPirika has already given us a. true picture of the 
reUgiouB side of Bhandarkar’s life. But a biography 
dealing wi^ all its aspects was badly needed, and 
that want is in a gr^t measure supplied by Mr. 
Kamataki’s book, which is thoroughly well-written 
and thoroughly interesting. One draw-back, how¬ 
ever, mnstoe mentioned here. It is the want of 
an Index, a want common to a very large number 
of Marathi books. 

BHAEArWABSHlYA PRACHEEN AiTIHASIK KoSH OR 

Diotiosaby of Ihmah ANTiQtjrriEs : By the late 
Baghunaih Bhaskar Oodhole. Published by t^ 
Omtrash^ Press, Poona. Pages 448. Price 
Bs. Three. 

This is a mere reprint of the work_ published 
in 1876, when researches in Inmktn history had 
scarcely begun and the, task of identification of 
countries, cities, mountains, rivers, etc., mentioned 
in old Banskrit works was an extremely liard one. 
But no snob excuse cmi be pleaded in these di^s, 
when the combined efforts of Western and Indian 
scholars have made available immense materials 
for snoh identificatian. Por instance, now to say 
merely that who canght is a name of a province in 
India will hardly enrich the store of (me’s knowledge. 
It ought to be stated that it is the ancient name 
of the province which in later times came to be 
known as Magadfaa and now bears the title of Bihar. 
With this serious defect running throughout the 


work, the dictionary surely supplies a t want whioh 
wSs being keenly felt for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

Vinmi-SwAVALAMBANA— or self-help in Eleetri- 
city by 0. K. Date. Published at Vidyui Karyalaya. 
Magadha, Bombay. Price as, sic. 

This brochure of 34 pages gives very useful 
hints to householders, who desire to have installed 
electric lighit- to illuniiDate their houses. The 
book is profusely illustrated. _ 

V..G. APTE. 


ORIYA 


The Qanjam Store of Berhampore (Gah.tam) has 
recently published a good number of good books. 
Chanakya, one of the series of the Promode Bharati 
Granthamals by Iswar Saba is a book of about 
250 pages. It is both illustrated, and elaborated. 
The style is in keeping with the subject, virile 
and somewhat SanslcrUic. The last annexure 
giving the code of morals of Chanaka is valuable 
for the reader to understand the historical situation 
of the country at that remote period and the 
policy necessitated by it. It is a splendid book. 

Beer Bharat (12 annas): ByBasudeb3Iahapatra 
one of the life-workers of the Satyabadi school 
of late Gopabandhu Das. Basu Baba is an 
acknowledged virile Oriya prose writer and nothing 
remains to be said against the subjects or style 
chosen by him. The various subjects such as 
Panna, Prithwiraj, Kusumkumari, Chanda’s promise, 
etc. etc. will no doubt inspire youthful reader. 

Naba Gitika or New Sohos. It is a collection 
of national and devotional songs collected by 
Sarathi Sahn. Price twelve annas. Contains 15G 
pages. 

Hnnm Ramani, (a drama): By Sri Aswinikumar 
Ohosh M. A. one Bupee), 

Aswini Babu is a drama-wrifer of long standing 
and great fame. He has caught the staging side 
of the play very well. His pictures are, however, 
a little overdrawn. Thp style is moving and 
simple. But one defect in all his dramas is that 
he has fieely introduced Bengali phrases into 
Oriya langoage. This should be guarded against, 
in fnture- 

SiTBiiADRA By Dayanidhi Mishra B. A., L. T. 
(12. annas in prose, pp, 137). 

Dajranidhi Babu is a well-known writer of old 
historical characters. Re excels in deiineating the 
characters be handles. The illastrations are not 
bad. 

The Oriya Sahitya PraHtar Sangha wlhdi is 
popularising lives- of eminent people of India and 
outside has also been at times publishing books like 
PiuBANPiiA pRAKABH that Is before ns. Th$ author. 
Professor Ratnakar Pati, M. a. of-the Ravenshaw 
College is a Professor of philosophy. The essays 
be has written were written at different times 
as magazine articles. Philosophy has been natn.'all.V 
woven into his writings, The style is rather 
involved- The essays are thoaghttnlly written 
bnt the ideas do not grip the mind, they are not 
BO clear. The subjects cnosen are also responsible 
for the style and thought to some extent. 
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The UOaa Sahitya Samaj has published a 
Vavya called Rasai.ahabi (pnoe Jo annas) written 
l.v Maharaja Rairhnratb Bbanj of Mayormian] 
(1728-1750) in the old style of Chhanda atia Bag<u 
Pa«e 138. The besrinninar is rather done with 
much effort, the latter ohhonias. afe rather nn- 
affected. There is no" i>eeuliar merit in this boot 
except that hiatori<«lly ii has a place as it. 
comes after Dpendra Bhanja and from the pen of 
a Raja. The preface written to this by 
Srijut Saeh^husan Bay, Secretary of theUtkal 
Sahitya Samaj, is worth reading, 

Ahtas Like ; By Samanta Sri Narasingha 
raitanayak. . „ , , ., 

The boob contains talk betn^n the 
lover and the loved (Nayak and Napka). iMh 
poem again supplies ihe main thought of that 
poem from the first letters of each line As an 
artistic piece, the poems deserve some credit. 

PiLA Gita ; By Bidyadhar Mahanti. 

A small book of poems meant for recital by 
children. Some of the sentiments are nice. Price 
six pice. 

Ame Jane : By Bidyadhar Mahanti. . 

It contains some sataiical and ironical p^ms, 
in no way inferior to D. L. Roy’s in! Kalki Ahatar. 
Price two annas. , „ _ 

L. N. Satu:. 


GUJARATI 

New Hal Pothi: By Kanji Kahdai .Joshi. 

Tnisis a text book for little children who are 
beginners in education. It is designed by an 
experienced teacher. 

Rchaiyat-e-Omar Khayvam; By D. X. Patel- 
Printed at the Allen Press, Bombay. Paper cover, 
pp. 25. (1927). 

This is a translation in Gujarati of the Qoa- 
trtuns of Omar Khayyam, as that peculiar vogue 
of versification called Betbaji which distinguished 
Parsi writers of the old school. 

A Clarion Call to Castes (Jnatione Padicor) '■ 
By Nanji Laiji Parmar. Pointed at the Dharrna 
Vfjaya Sloan Printing Press, Limbdi. Cloth 
hound, Fp. 128. Price Be. 1-4-0. (1927). 

The writer wants to preserve castes and not 
uproot them. With that view he has written this 
book in which he offers suggestions in animated 
and feeling language as to how to destroy those 
evils which have crept in and made them engines 
of oppressions instead of means of happiness. 

A Few Si ATTERim Flowebs: By Jayendrarao 
Bhag I’aneal Dnrkal, M.A. Printea at the .Tnan 
Mandir Printiny Press. Ahmedabad. Cloth bound, 
Pp. 194. Price Be. 1-4-0. (1927). 

The author is the Professor of Gujarati and 
EDglish literature in the Arts College, at Surat, 
and has naturally to do a lot of thinking an.d 
observation. The result of both the processes, is 
this book, which is a collection of his onginal 
writings on various literary and social subieots. 
They are all well presented and would repay 
exertions. „ 

AivMO (a play)'. By Chandraradon C.^ Mehta, 
B.A. The life of this gold-emiih metaphysician 
and poet of mediaeval Gujarat was never dramar 
tised before. That has now been effectively done 


and the play successfully staged through the 
fashion of the author. 

Two AKHtANS: By Gojendrasankar L. Pandya, 
M.A., B.T. Lecturer, Gujarat College. AkmeeMmd. 
Printed at the Adilya Printing Press, A^^abad. 
Paper cover, Pp. 156. Price fie. 0-14-0. (192 1 ). 

Vallabh, a well-known poet of Gujarat was 
distinguished as a "Thunderer”. Mr. Pand.ya 
has a soft comer for him apd has wnttm out a ptey 
with him as his hero and called, it Vallabb;Pa^e-. 
nakhyan- The other Akhyan is called Gun an 
Prasanuakhyan, and is written in the vogue of 
old Gujarati writers. They are both r^^.e 
performances. K. M. J. 

URDU 

ZiKu-E-MiK (Persian). Bith a Fori^rd^ Maulti 
Abdul Hague. B.A. fy. l.^SfXX. Pna Ss.2. 
Publisher Anjuman Taragqi Urdu, Aiirangabaa 
DfccOtti, 

Mir Taqi Mir is the acknowledged hith« of 
Urdu poetry. This is his anto-bipgraphy written 
in an admirable style, and published for the rat 
time after au oblivion of. a eentury. and a h^ 
with a very able and interesting foreword by 
Msulvi Abdul Haciue. Copious fejot-uotes and a 
detailed table of contents are useful additions. 

. Hamari Shacri By Syed Suom M.A. 

Lecturer Luchiow University. Pp. YlU+bp+_lZ4. 
Price Be 1. Publisher—Anjuman raraygv Urdu, 
Aurangabad, Deccan, 

The book fnay fittingly be described as an 
apology for Urdu poetry. Urdu poets Md poetrv 
have long been a target of ugly mtiiMm wid 
ridicule by the "western educated udkus.. A 
number of changes has been brought ag^st 
Urdu poetrv under the following mam lieadi— 
that it is unnatural, that it is immorw. tmd ^t 
it is narrow and barren, and the wtole of it hae 
been condemned outright. The anftor ts*^ 
such changes one by one and wita a masterly 
analysis worthy of an emiUMt lawer ruthlessly 
exposes the hollowness of thew silLv changes aw 
smashes them once for all sach and every (sm Of 
them. His reasoning is siiund throaghoutmia his 
style is simply enterlainmg. Not a trace of 
bitterness, and yet his exposure of his oppiments is 
merciless. His discourses on the nature of p<«tiy. 
the proper value of poetry and the meiits m Didn 
poetry as distingmshed thijse of ImgHah 

poetry are illuminating.. The .Mthor has done a 
distinct service to the Onental literal and Iw 
admirably filled a long-felt want The book swpl^ 
ments at a very opportune moment the great Hall s 
great Muqaddama and no one interests m 
Urdu or Oriental literature ought to miss reading it. 

Nabotat APR Nabah Khoobek ; By Mr. JK^on 
Lai Selhi M. Se. LaUurer Botany. Qovt. College 
iMhore. Pp. 304. Illustrated. . n<d mven. 

Publisher: The Punjab Central Pubti^tmg Roust, 
Lahore. . , . , 

An interesting treatise wnttm in a simple stele 
and as far non-teehnic^ as possible on plant life. 
His chapters on the evidences of plant life sews, 
fruits, flowers, manures, vegetables, vitamins, 
bacteria diseases of plants Ac Contains U8«ul 
information about agriculture and hortionlture. Can 
he used as a good hand book both by the stwent 
and the layman. A. M. 



“MOTHER INDIA OR FATHER INDIA r 

A German Cbiticism on Miss Mayo’s Book 


Iranslaiion vith Note by S. 

1 Note. Under the title ''Mutter Indieu — 
Oder Vdter Indien ?” (Mother India or 
Father India ?) has appeared a criticism of 
Miss Mayo’s Book in some German papers, 
a translation of which I am giving below, 
as it would be of interest to readers in India, 
especially in view of the alleged attempt of 
the authoress to bring out a German 
edition of her book. The article has been 
published among other papers in the Literary 
Supplement of the “Retchsposf’ in Vienna, 
and the “Ostasiatische Rundschau'’ (East 
Asiatic Beview, in Hamburg. The latter is a 
periodical published in combination by the 
"Verband fur dm Femm Osten" (Union for 
the Far East) in Berlin, “Ostasiafiseher Verein 
Hamburg-Bremm" (East Asiatic Association 
Hamburg-Bremen) in Hamburg, and the 
“Deutsch-Ostasiatiscker Klub” (German- 
East Asiatic Club) in Leipzig; associations 
that interest themselves among other things 
with the cultural problems of the East, and 
as such supposed to give a lead to the 
iutdligent public opinion in the country in 
matters pertaining to the Orient 

The writer of the article. Prof. Dr. J. B. 
Anfliauser, is a German Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy and Comparative Religion in the 
University of Munich, who toured in most 
parts of India last winter, visiting the Poet 
Tagore and bis School in Shantiniketan. 
This year also he has already left Germany 
for Sumatra, Java, AustrMia, etc., and cir¬ 
cumstances permitting, he hopes to acquaint 
himself with the other parts of India, that he 
could not see in his last journey.] 

Translation 

It was evening in the middle of November 
after a fearful tropical thunderstorm, as I 
waited in the Refreshment Boom of Madura 
Bdiivay Station (South India) for the night 
train to Trichinopoly, when two Indians of 
high caste joined me, and very soon we fell 
into a lively conversation about the situation 
in India from the European and the Indian 
points of view. “What do yon think of that 


’. EAJU, B. A., B. E., A. M. I. E. 

book, ‘Mother India,’ by Miss' Katherine 
Mayo ?” asked one of them, a distinguished 
advocate of the city. At that time I did not 
know of the publication of this book, and 
had the contents related to me. I could 
quite understand that both the gentlemen, 
one a Hindu lawyer and the other a Chris¬ 
tian (Protestant) were greatly excited about 
it. At the earliest opportunity I bought a 
copy of the American illustrated edition of 
the book. The edition circulated in India, 
as I was told, represented a certain amount 
of toning down in many places. In view of 
the great interest that many sections of the 
German cultured Society take in Indian 
affairs in relation to the evolution of world 
politics of the present day, a short descrip¬ 
tion of the nature of "Mother India’’ may 
perhaps be desirable. 

In one word: Miss Mayo’s work is a 
book with a politico-cultural purpose. Based 
on a painting of the land in the 
darkest possible colours, the proof is said 
to be made out, that India, i.e. its peoples 
and its tribes, on account of the cultural, 
sanitary, social and economical conditions 
of the land, are not in .the least ripe for 
self-government, nay more, on account of the 
hygienic disparities form a sort of world- 
danger, against which perhaps even the 
League of Nations had to be invoked. The 
authoress, at whose disposal the India Office 
in London, and the ofSoial Anglo-Indian 
offices in India placed their materials, was 
warned by these offices not to generalise from 
special observations (Of. Page 13). But she 
did not unfortunately stick to this well-meant 
advice. Some of her own personal observations 
during a winter sojourn ot five months from 
North India up to Madras (1925-26), com¬ 
munications and opinions from official or 
friendly British or Anglo-Indian side, utter¬ 
ances of leading Indians taken out of their 
context*, or facts collected from newspaper 
articles, in hospitals or law-conrts, make the 
American lady-tourist draw a one-sided, 

*Among others Gandhi apd Tagore also protest 
against the distortion of their statements. 
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dark and tlierofore an nntrne and nojast 
picture of tba Indian people, their oiTiliaation, 
their epirituat onttare and their social and 
economic conditions. True, many of the 
evils censored in the book are facts, and 
were known for a long time ; and this book 
brings hardly any new obserrationB. Only 
never before were they described in soch a 
wickedly generalized way, as if it were meant 
to be a pnblio showing op of a whole people 
in glaring colours by a mountebank with so 
much of jonmaiistic advertisement for wide 
circolation. Sometimss one asks one’s self 
involuntarily, “How is it then at all possible, 
that this nidion, i.e., the Indian races, repre¬ 
sented as physicalty degenerate, morally 
depraved and economically unproductive, could 
for 6000 years continually keep itself 
vigorous, especially when in addition to this 
oUch bad sanitary conditions prevail ?” Miss 
Mayo has nnfortunately failed to get into 
personal tooch with the actual reformers, or 
the Social Reform Associations of Indian men 
and women, or with Societies, which long 
before she herself went there, have been 
insisting upon the removal of those social 
and sanitary evils. Even today educated 
Indians admit that much of what is said in 
the book is founded upon facts. But gross 
exaggeration and generalization paint these 
things in an nnheard of fashion, and distort 
the whole of Indian oultpre into something 
coarse. In the whole of the book there is 
practically no word said, that is favourable 
to the Indian people, The picture drawn 
by it shows only the dark side and 
not the bright. The dedication “To the 
People of India” (See Book) is supposed 
to indicate that a “sincere friend” wishes to 
do something good to the country. But in 
reality is this people with its ancient culture 
only calumniated and degraded indiscriminate¬ 
ly in the eyes of the English and American 
reading public. But educated leaders of 
India like Handhi among others, above all 
ill-temper and ill-will, hold this book before 
their people today as a mirror of their 
praotioes for the improvement of many social 
and hygienic shortcomings. 

The book deals with the actual problems 
that ate at present greatly discussed by the 
social reformers in India: the child and 
early marrii^ (e. g. the Census of 1911 
showed 9,077,627 married and 335,015 
widowed giris from 0 to 16 years of age, 
and in ages from 10 to 15 years 13 p. o. of 
the boys wad 40 p. a of the girls, and in 


ages from 15 to 20 years 32 p. a of young 
men and 80 p. c. of young women maryiedl 
the problem of the widows (the 
Census of 1921 numbered 26,834,838 wMcws 
out of a total female population of about 152.6 
millions) with all their alleged suffering, the 
impossibility of remarriage in oiihodoz 
circles, maternity in India with its grave 
hygienic evils, the life of the woman in 
zenana, the strictly closed apartmente of 
women, temple prostitution in the provinces 
of Madras and Orissa, the cuestion of caste, 
especially the lot of the 60 million despised out- 
castes (Fanchamas). In addition to these oultutal 
questions are discussed also the economic 
problems ; e. g., the unprofitableness of Bidian 
cattle-breeding (out of 146,0.55,8.59 oxen and 
sacred cows about 50 p. c. are agrionttanUy 
unprofitable), the exploitation of land by 
cotton, wheat and tea culture, industrial and 
money problems, the national* movement, 
the exploitation of the land by English 
industrial concerns through railway and 
other undertakings nnder English hands, tike 
English army of occupation and civil service, 
relation between Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Pax Brittanioa, Anglo-Indian Reforms, and 
finally sanitary and health problems ; epede- 
mios like malaria, plague, cholera, smallpox as 
a kind of world danger, especially on account 
of the unhealthy conditions in the sacred 
rivers, wells and ponds, when they are 
visited by hundreds of thousands of pilgrims; 
sacred cities like Benares have only primitive 
drainage systems, and so on. 

To the reader to whom in the beginning 
(page 13) is given the picture of young 
consumptive Indian students pouring over 
bolshevistic literature and gruesome repdtant 
reiigious practices in Kali Temple in CUoutta, 
it remains quite a puzzle, how a people so 
degenerated, and physically and morally so 
sunk as Miss Mayo has described here (pages 
16f. 24f, 56ff; 102ff, 20lff, etc) could live for 
hundreds, nay, thousands of years under 
such primitive hygienic conditions, and 
revive themselves again and again. Whoever 
accepts uncritically the picture ^ven here, 
will, on account of the sutitary and 
economical conditions prevailing apparentiy 
as the effect of pi^iai autonomy already 
granted to the Provinces, refuse an exten¬ 
sion of the self-govunmeut demanded by the 
Indians. India is, so Miss Mayo wishes to 
prove, not in the least ripe at present for 
self-government 

(Dwtainly he who travels in India without 
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taking the tronbie to enter into the Indian 
mind and into Indian conditions withont 
any prejudice at least, U not with sympathy, 
lacks the necessary independent view for an 
impi^al jadgment He who looks at Indian 
conditions with European and Amefrioan 
standards will and mast judge harshly and 
nnjastly. In spite of many failings the 
mixed radety of Indian life appears on real 
examination to hare advantage in many 
respet^ over the attempt at making the 
world nniform, that is so mnoh yearned for 
by ttie American lady tourist Take the life 
of the Indian woman itself. For millions 
today is Sita the id«d wife, who has given 
herself up to her husband in indissoluble 
marriage and devoted loyalty. What a sharp 
contrast to it are the matrimonial confusions 
of America and Europe ! The inexhaustible 
physical fertiyty of Indians makes us always 
wonder how the people there without the 
development of modern hygiene, without 
modern education, and without woman’s 
emancipation have for thousands of years 
revived themselves and not lost their vitality 
in their straggle for existence. The selection 
of nature has certainly demanded the early 
death of many new born ones and weaklings, 
but has always given the survivors fresh 
vitality; 

An enormous number of protefts have 
been raised against Miss Mayo’s book in the 
Indian newspapers and periodicals of all 
kinds and shades of opinion, not only from 
Indian communities but also from leading 


individuals. It was not at all diffiioait in one 
reply* to emphasize that even the writers of 
the Far-East after travelling in the West 
could paint a dark picture of the European 
and American state of affairs. The author 
of the rejoinder throws light on the above- 
montioued problems from the Indian point of 
view, and gives for comparison effective illu- 
cidation of and parallel informaiion about 
American conditions based on a statements 
made by qualified Americans themselves. 
From the descriptions given there Miss Mayo 
will feel at any rate that she has been 
paid back in her own coin. 

From the point of view of ccdtural ex¬ 
change between the East and the West, 
or the bridging of the differences, or even 
the influencing of India through the Chris¬ 
tian religion of the West, Miss Mayo’s book 
is still more regrettable. She increases the 
aversion of Indians, already strong enough as 
it is, against the efforts of Christianity to 
displace or reform their own ancient Hindu 
religion, which offers wide scope for every 
religious sentiment. It is probable that the 
American missionaries in the first place may 
experience a certain amount of passive resis¬ 
tance. Sometimes at any rate daring my 
visits to temples or saored places the indig¬ 
nation of the Brahmans against Miss Mayo’s 
descriptions was expressed to me. Injustice 
wbether against an Individual or a nation 
always prodnces bitterness. 

* C. 8. Ringa Tver, Father India, a reply tO’ 
‘Mother India’. 


RAM MOHUN ROY, THE DEVOTEE 

Br PROF. DHIRBNDRANATH CHOWDHURI, VEDANTAVaGIS 


M any brochures and booklets are pub¬ 
lished, lectures, and addresses delivered 
every year on Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
depicting him as a great man, a versatile 
genius—-a pioneer and tribune, a patriarch, a 
rishi and prophet, a universal man, nay, 
even a hierophant moralising from the 
Eiffel-towmr of the world’s prc^ess on the 
far-reaching vistas of hnman civilization. All 
this is very true, not a single epithet is 
misapplied to Bam Mohun. But tbsy do 


not indicate the source from which his great¬ 
ness springs. The source is Ram Mohuifs 
Brahmo Sadhana. Above all, the Raja was 
a sadkhdba, a Bhakta; a Psalmist The Raja 
appears different from all Sadhakas. so called, 
not becanse he was less a ^dhaka, but 
because he refused to ont himself off from 
all human interests as has been the wont of 
the “Sadhakas” all over the world i" 
all times, our own not exdiided. The 
Rajs was oast in nature’s regal mould not 
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oply sinritWly bnt physically also. HU per¬ 
sonality was not deficMent in the emotional 
element; bat Ms physical frame was immune 
to all a^oks bysterib nattms are liable to. 
It is because of this that Ram Mohnn as a 
tapaswia does not so much impress the 
popular mind. Moreover, bU eadier prepara¬ 
tory stages are never brought out in the 
ordinary delineation of the Raja’s career. 

In his early life the Raja was eager to 
adopt sannyasa from taking which step 
he was prevented by his mother. In 
his early boyhood jje prepared bricks with 
the mystic syllable (om) imprinted on them 
and built a vedi (platform) with them on 
which he sat hoars together in practising 
spiritual exercises. The austerities he had 
practised before he hurled himself headlong 
into the Titanic activities of the modern life 
will compare not unfavourably with those of 
the reputed sadhaks of old. Ram Mohuu 
denied himself the luxury of the repu¬ 
tation of a medieval saint, though his sadhana 
was none the less exaoting. This peer of 
Benthams and Voltaires was also the asso¬ 
ciate of Riskis and Tapasvis His Biogra¬ 
phers inform ns that the Baja performed 
pnrascharana not once or twice, but twenty- 
two times, while a si ogle performance means 
practice of austerity of the severest type for 
months together. Purascharanas, as enjoined 
in the puranas and tantras, are of different 
kinds. Ram Mohun, who later in life 
^^Gverely condemned some phases of tantric 
worship and described them as “horrible 
tantric practices”, himself began as a tantric 
Brahmajnani. And it could not have been 
itherwise. In those days if Brahtnasadhan 
was to be met with among any people in 
Bengal, it was surely among certain sects of 
lantrikm. And be taotfnlly managed to 
bring down Hariharananda Tirthaswami from 
Benares to be initiated by him. It may be 
presumed that Ram Mohnn began with tbe 
panranic form, as his family on the father's 
side belonged to the .Vaisnava fold. But 
gradually be transferred his allegiance to the 
tantric cull So far as the central idea is 
conoeiaed; there is very litle difference 
to be noticed among the sasiras, differences 
arise as tiiey go into details. Tbe main 
point in a purascharana is to take a 
manira tbe name of a God or an attribnte 
God for mental repetition and to con- 
<’0Dtrate the mind on the name in snob a 
^ay that At every repetiRon the thing 
■connoted by (be name may be perceived as 

57^10 


present If there is no peroepMon, no mere 
recolleoRos of tbe name is o^cetaonii^y 
valid. And bue invalid reooUeotioD wW mar 
the whole performance. 

The devotee must rise early, add, taking 
his seat as tbe sun rises, he must f 0 on 
mentally repeating the mantra in Jhis way 
till tbe snn reaches the zenith. During this 
whole period he must not sRow his attenMon 
to be diverted to anything <^. If he does, 
the whole thing is marred and counts for 
nothing. He is to begin anew. Until tbe 
whole course is fioished, &e devotM is 
required to observe tiw>Mve^ 
prominent among them being vow of 

silence, sleeping on the ground witiioat a bed 
and Brahmackarya properly so dRed. In this 
way he will have to complete tiie pnsccibed 
nnmber of the repetition of the name. And 
tbe prescribed number is ten, twenty or 
thirty thousand, cnlminating in thirty-two 
thousand of the Mahanirvan Tantra, which 
dispenses with the restriction of time and 
place as well as of eating and drinking 
but promises immediate deliverance. 

Anti-idolatrons monotheist as he was. 
Ram Mohnn could not take kindly to the 
Bengal Vaishnava cult Bat his aympatbies 
were all with tbe Sufis, in whom is found 
the synthesis of the Theosophy of the 
Upanishads and the ecstatic Bfaakti of the 
Vaisnaras. Ram Mohan found Strange corro¬ 
boration of tbe purascharana from &em. 
Snob a practice was in vogue among them 
with all its paraphernalia—repetition of tiie 
name, austerities, and all. The name is to be 
repeated till the word ceases to be uttered 
and thought comes to a standstUL This is 
called Dhakr among the Sufis.. However, this 
repeated performance of purascharana, and 
Ram Mohun did this twenty-two times, reqnir- 
ing a high degree of concentration of mind 
on a single point, technically called abhyasa, 
helped Ram Mohnn in no smaU degree to 
prepare for Atmasakshathar and 
samadhi, in which, later in life, the Raja 
would be frequently found absorbed, bQ fate 
distractions notwith^anding. Lesaw minds 
retire from tbe world, tbnreby drawing the 
. eyes of all on them, in order to he able to 
engage themselves in devotimn, but Bara Mohnn 
found room for Scmiadhi eveh in tbe midst of 
mnltifanous distraoflons of a sotHremely active 
life. For the Raja Samadhi is not an abnormal 
physiological change of the body tiiat ean 
be effected at wig, not nnoonsdouBnera 
genwated as in l&nflid sleep but the higfalr 
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spiritoal onltare of parooWiog Brahman in 
tdl and the huhit of hiwreiideriDg the self 
to the higher Sell Atmatakthalkar to him 
was not to deny the existenoe of the world 
and tom a deaf ear to the claims of 
humanity as illg^oh, bat to perceive Qod in 
every bit of preoeption, in the piitpjncha. 
He could attaia Brahmi-Stithi as .soon as he 
desired it tt was not necessary for him to 
retire to the wilderness for the purpose. This 
fact, BO obidlenging in the life of the Raja, 
is exfdicabie only on the snpposition that 
Ram Mohan was pre-eminently a Sadhaka. 
And the best that all these Sadhanas gave 
to his mind be retained to the end of his 
life.' He never meant to die in harness, bat 
entertained the fond hope that, after all bis 
feverish activities had ceased, he would 


retire from pablio life with Hafez and Rami 
for his companions. This is most sigaifieant. 
A VedanRst in every pulse of his being, 
Bam Mohan failed not to perceive that the 
Dpanishads were not saSoient to satisfy tho 
Bbakti hankerings of the soul, nor was be able 
to side with the Bhakti oalt of Bengal, as we 
have already pointed oat .Bat the needs of Bhakti 
woald be met by the Safis, as he hoped. 
That hops was not to be realised in this mun¬ 
dane existence. He departed this life before 
his desire was fulfilled. Bat by the en- 
deavonrs after the life spiritaal as it was 
permitted him to undergo and realise in his 
individaal experience, he has left us pregnant 
hints for the cultivation of that mystic life of 
the Boal which for a hundred years the 
Brahma Samaj has sought and striven after. 


Leaves 

Ever since the holding of the first Exhibition of 
Modem Indian Painterg in Paris in 1911 the 
French people are exploring the different depart¬ 
ments of cnltaral aotivities on contemporair India. 
Frcnn Painting to Literature was a natural transi¬ 
tion in this spirit of discovery innate in the French 
mind. Raliindraoath Tagore through the transi¬ 
tion of his Oitanjaii by the famous French Poet 
Andre Oide, opened a new channel of aesthetic 
realiaation and his actual visit to France intensified 
this movement of Franco-Indian rapprochement 
A group of his admirers gathered round him in 
Paris daring his second visit in 1920 and started 
a most fraitfnl line of collaboration. The Society 
of the Friends of the Orient (4mis de I’Orient, 
housed in their famous Oriental Museum of Paris, 
Mnsee Ouimet, the Publishing House of Bossard. 
and the group of Pacifists aud Internationalists led 
by the great French writer Bomain Rollaud, all 
helped, each in its own way to create a gmmine 
interest in India of today. Andree Earpeles is a 
notable figure in this group and her ardent 
artistic sympathy forced her to visit India and 
spend sometime in Santinikctan. That direct 
contact with the creative artists of modem India, 
made hm discover the fact that India was not 
simply a dead specimen in the museum of Past 
history but a living growing creative entity. She 
started publising a series of delightful books 
cm the art, myths and legends of India and 
Ceylon in the Bossard series and when she found 
a worthy partner of her life in Mr. Hogman 
Who shared her ideals and aspirations, the 
hosband and wife started, a series named Chitra 
PubUcatioBS of which India and her Soul is the 
first volama With touching devotion she has 
decorated it with 40 of her exquisite wood carvings, 
and the bodk is imnted with as much taste as 
it is prepared with rare jndgment in selection. 
Opening with a short yet ptolonnd message from 
Mahatma Gandhi the book shows in succession 
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a series of papers, poems, songs, short-stories etc., 
that will certainly open the eyes of many Europeans 
as to the creative output of Irilia’- mr i and wonaen. 
Ribindranath’s “An Eistern I'li',-''-'M ’ and _’The 
Meaning of Art” is followed by Sir J, C. Bose’s 
"Unity of Life's Mechanism.” and Abmiodranath 
Tagore’s delightful study on the “Cbanoh” designs 
of Bengal. There is a series of interesting papers 
by Arthur Geddes on the songs of Tagore (some 
with notations tranB?rib3d by the author while in 
Saalioiketau). Tne famous novel Srikanta of Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee finds an honourfed place, 
with a remarkable descriptive passage translated 
by that passionate friend of Indian lore and life— 
Madeleine Rolland, the talented sister of Bcmiain 
Rolland. She had further contributed a wonder- 
fuliy faithful and brilliant translation of Santa 
Dew’s “Ugly Bride” which even , in the French 
garb looks as fresh as the Bengali original. Women 
writers amd thinkers find a good place in this 
anthology of Indian thought. Mrs. Sarojini Haidn 
Sarala Davi, Indira Devi, Anindita Davi, and 
others form a brilliant group not forgetting Sister 
Nivedita of holy memory who gave her all to 
Mother India revealed f) her by her master 
Vivekananda. Of art critics Havell and 
Coomaraswamy are represented by slfbrt yet 
pregnant papers and there is a thonghtful and 
informing essay by Mr. K. M. Panikkar on the 
"Religious Movements of Medieval India.” . 

When we consider that all these fragm^ts 
had to be artist ic»ily rendered into French before 
being published—we cannot but be gratetnl te 
theee far off Friends of India in France, who are 
devoting so maob of thmr time and energy to 
vindicate the claims of the Indian ^ple in the 
family (if not in the Leagae) of Nations. We 
acoora our best thanks to the organiser of this 
work and.recommend the book to Ml interested m 
Indian ouUnre and oriental renaissanOe. 




Sabindranath’8 Message 

The Star official orean of the Order of 
fhe Star prints the facsimile of a message 
from BabindranathT 

Thy heart goes out to all those of whatever 
faith who are eagerly waiting for the dawn of a 
new age amid the darkness that overhangs the 
world of humanity today. Therefore, I send my 
meetings across the dark to those who have 
statherM to welcome the light. 

.Madras Babindranath Tagore 

May 18 
1928 


Rabindranath on Banl Songs 

Rabindranath contributes at illuminating 
iDtrodution to a collection of Banl songs by 


a blend of wisdom, poetry and devotitm. I doubt 
whether the folk-lore of any other part of the world 
can yield anytiung so nnkiae. 

Then he traces tbe eanses of aotsgonism 
between the Moslem foreigners and tbe people 
of the country. 

Tbe Moslem foreigners, who sword in 

band, made it difficult lor the pec^ of Rie country 
to commingle with them. The mniaiy aptsKOoism 
was due to property, incismaoh as it was omtoemed 
with rival claims to the ownership or eojof^ent of 
the conntry’s wealth. This is inevitable when 
(he ruler of a country is a foreigner. Daring 
Moslem rule, however, this was gradmdly 
decreasing, because the conquerors had adopted 
the country as their own, and consequently, in 
the matter of its enjoyment had become oo-partners 
with ns. Moreover, the greater part of the 
Musalman popnistion of Bengal being Moslem 
only by relimon, but Hindu by blood, they could 
claim an equal moral right to such partnership. 


Md. Mansurnddin, which has been published 
in the July issue of the Visva-Bharati 
lioarterly. 'The poet begins by saying. 

I still remember how, when. I was young, I 
first heard a Banl. from the countryside near about 
Shelidah, singing in Calcutta to the accompaniment 
of his one-stnnged instrument (the ektara): 

Ah, where am 1 to find Him, 
the Man of my heart ? 

Alas, since I lost Him. 

I wander in search of Him 
thro’ lands near and far. 

The words are very simple, but, lit up by the 
time, their meaning was revealed to me with a 
clarity unfelt before. The same message was 
declared of old in the words of the TJpanishad ; 

Tam vedyam purusbam veda, 

Ma VO mritynh parivy^ab. 

Seek thou to knew Bim who is to be known, 
eke shall the agony of death be thine. 


But amidst these differences gad anta¬ 
gonisms arose great souls from amongst botii 
communities. 

Much more bitter was the antagonism, due to 
differences of religious creed and observance, that 
still remained. Nevertheless, from the very 
beginning of Moslem domination, great souls arose 
from amongst both commnnitira who by thmr 
life and their teaching endeavoured to recasdle 
these difTerences. The more difficult appewed fte 
problem, the more wonderful was the way they 
rose superior to it; for thus does God evoke 
the best in man by (he rigour of the ordeal. 
We have repeatedly witnessed the manifestaticm 
of the Highest through successive periods of Ium s 
history, and we may sniely hope that its workiDg 
has not yet come to an end. 

In tbe sonls where the divergent strmms of 
Hinduism and [slam found tb«Lr connuence, 
there were formed permanent coitres of pilgnmage 
for the Indian mind. These simred cen^ 
no' 
in 
fci 
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recess of its heart, not in any vehicle of expediency 
or necessity. AmonR the Baals we see the frnit of 
such endeavonr, in a cultare that was alike Hindu 
ud ^salman,—in whioh tW came tooetber, 
hot did not hart, each otatr. 'Riia union of theirs 
did , not Sive nao to idatforms of pubBo speech- 
making. bat evoked soi^ of nntntmed sweetness 
in langniMte and melody. In snob uniting of the 
voices of mndn and Moslem, there was no dis¬ 
cord between Eonm and Paran. In that anion 
was manifest the true Spirit of India,—not in the 
barlarism of the latte^dsy oommanal rivalry. In 
the Baal songs we may see how, outside the ken 
of tto modern schoolmaster or colieM professor, 
the insTdration of India’s higher cnltnre was at 
work, clearing a common ground on which both 
Hindu and M(»lem could take their stand. 

Ihat is why I appreciate so highly the work 
that is being done by Md. Mansuruddin in gather¬ 
ing and publishing these songs,—not for their 
literary excellence, but in the hope that in them 
we may gain glimpses of the way in which the 
better mind of humanity has. striven to express 
itself through the despised masses of our 
motherland. 


The Jaipar Administration 

The Teudatory and Zemindari India for 
August enumerates the following amongst 
others’ grievances of the Jaipur State 
subjects. 

The most important grievance is increasing 
cost of administration due to modernising process 
and Importation of Qhiir Mulkis into the civil 
service of the State, The people however do not 
seem to have reconciled themselves to the present 
minority administration there. At any rate we 
are pbli^ to infer that there is something wrong 
in the State as an open letter is addressed to the 
Viceroy on behalf of the tadzens of Jaipar. It is 
stated, that the real wants of the people have 
been ignored that the State subjects have not 
bera given their due share in the administnidon 
and that the different departments have been 
made top-heavy with imported Officers. 


New Constitution for Ceylon 

Id the course of an informative article 
in f&e Indian Review for August Mr. St. 
Nihal Sing sketches some of the main 
features of the leoommendatioas of the 
Donoughmore Commission as follows ; 

In four respects, the recommendations made 
by the Commission presided over by the Bari of 
Donoughmore for tike reform of the Ceyion 
Constitutien are epoch-making in the Bntiah 
Orient 

FireUy, tiiey recognize that the possession of the 
francbiee by oertdn communities upon a religious 
i or racial bi^ is vidous in prindple and distuptive 
jn effect; and must therefore, be abolished. 

Secondly, they abandon that supercilious attitude 


which inclines many Britons and other»Westerners 
to look upon the unlettered millions of the East 
as ignorant and, therefore, unqualified to disohatge 
any nolitioal funotioa, and have refrained from 
imposing any literacy test. 

' Thirdly, they have risen superior to the pre¬ 
judice that actnates certain oonetitntion-makers to 
limit the exercise of the fnmohise .to persons 
possessing a certm rainimam of inoome ,of 
property; and have asked for the aboliticm of aU 
such qaslifioations prescribed by the Order-m- 
Council at present in operation. 

Fourthly, they have not tried to evade the 
responsibility of deddicg the question of grantmg 
the franoiae to women. Counsels of timidity .have 
so far prevailed in that respect among those Britons 
who were assigned the task of reforming t^ cons¬ 
titutions of the Oriental units of the British Empire: 
and they have, without a single exception, followed 
the line of least resistance, and left the issue to 
be settled by Orientals, to whom, however, they 
refused to allot self determination in any other 
sphere. 


Indian Education 

Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastti apprehends 
in the Indian Educator for August that 
India’s vitality of racial and cultural life is 
threatened from without .and from within. 
If Indian Education is to be a successful 
defender of Indian culture, he says ; 

Our schools and colleges and universities must 
be in rural surroundings.. Only tliqp will there 
spring into existence again intensive thought Md 
simple life in pure and lawful union. India has 
to remain largely an agricultural nation served by 
cottage industries and decorated by handicrafts 
and arts. Such higher cultare must be based on 
Bramacharya. It must bo.through the medium of 
our iMgnages. It must at the same time .be 
mwlem and national. It must enable us to realise 
how India is the Karma Bhnmi, the Bhoga Bhumi, 
and Punya Bhumi. Oar boys and girls must be 
trained and taught to become modem without 
losing Indianness and to , retain and. glmry in their 
Indianness without falling back in the modem 
race for wealth and power and glory. 


Agricnltnral Reiearch in Universitie* 

Dr. Nates Chandra Sen Gupfa, ha., 
criticises the different aspects of the' voin- 
minons Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Agricultnre iu the July-September 
issne of the Bengal Co operative Journal. 
With regard to agrioultural reeeavoh and 
instruction in onr Universities the writer 
observes. 

The Commission observe that very little atten¬ 
tion has been paid by the Universities to 
agncttltutal lesearoh and mstraotum, They have 
not investinted the foot any further. If they 
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had, they wuld hare foand that tlds fact has a 
hisbry Mind it and that it was detarmmed to 
a larse extent by social and economic considerations 
and the fntOity nnder the present conditions of 
higher agricultural edutation. They would also 
have fonnd that when efforts were made by some 
Universities to matte some advance m this 
direction they not only hiiled to secure, ^he 
sympathy of the Government but met with positive 
disoonrsgement and obstruction from the agn- 
.•altural department The records of the Dacca 
Univeisiiy, for instance, would have given Uie 
Commission some idea of the reasons for this 
efficiency on the jiart of the University. 

But as I have indicated above, the promotion 
of research and a better endowment of the depart¬ 
ment are far from being the primary needs of 
agriculture at the present moment. Agricultural 
lesearch. to be fruitful, requires what we sorely 
lack at the present moment—an economic organisa¬ 
tion of the industry. A considerable transformation 
of the land system and the reconstruciion of 
iigriculture on the most up-to-date seientiHc lines 
would be necessary before the agriculturist can 
be really benefited by an elaborate scheme of 
liirii' diural research. In dealing with thpe 
i>roblenTs the Commission was no doubt spmewhat 
handicapped by the limited scope of its terms 
of reference. Hut in respect of the problems it 
was competent under the terms of reference to 
deal with, it has produced a most inadequate and 
unsatisfying report. . 


The Nature of Intelligence 

Dr. A. S. Woodbnrno writes in the Indian 
Ladies' Magazine for Angnst. 

In the earlier days of mental testing, one of 
ihe criticisms that was levelled against the proce¬ 
dure was that we could not know what was bang 
tested. We were working in the dark, and how 
could one measure something, the nature of 
which was unknown ? The Gter.oan phychologist 
Stem, gave the well-known answer that we 
measure electricity and pay our electric current 
bills, in spite of ignorance as to the real nature of 
electricity. Analogously, though we cminot dehne 
intelligence with the precision that we would 
like, we have learned a good dMl about its func¬ 
tions, and many tests of intelligence have bMn 
devised. Not only so, but intelligenoe testing has 
enabled us to formulate a certain number of 
indnrtions, wheretiy our knowledge of the nature 
of inteliiifmce is broadened. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the complex 
■ haracter of intelligence. It is not only true 
that it involves abilities to dp several different 
kinds of things but it is, also true that the 
combinations of abilities in different subjects, 
whom we classify as intelligent, are dinerent. 
Much argument has been devoted to the problem 
as to whether Inteiti^eDoe is general or specific, 
is it a sort of reservoir into which we try to dip 
our testing vessels on successive occasions, ? Or 
is it a system of many strands from which we 
ill tempt to extract samples time after time / Some 
I'sychologistB inrist that the tests iw mghods 
of samplmg specifio abilities, that vary in different 


subjects. CMhers warn us that the theory of 
specifio abifities smacks rather of the defnnot 
faculty, psyohotogy. If we remember our. first 
oMrvarion. and tmard against nsing me wm 
too loosely as a snbstantive, much of the difficnlty 
will be obviated. . , 

One thing is quite obvious ; No one test has 
been devised that fs adequate, and most psycholo¬ 
gists believe that none can be devised. The vwiety 
of human reactions is so great, and the possibili¬ 
ties for intslligOTt responses so wide, that many 
tests have to be used. The only way to discover 
whether a subject can resppnd jutellig^ntly. to a 
given situation is to give him the oppartunity of 
of making that type of responsa The tests 
succeed in -so far as they typify the various 
possible reactions, 

Banks ts. Insurance Companies 

We read in The Indian Imurance for 
September. 

It has been the bitter experience of the Ihdisa 
people that whenever they show resflessness to 
get freedom, vested interests at once get bosy and 
do their best (in many cases snccessfalty) to thwart 
such attempts. This has been prominently brought 
out in the 1919 Reforms and *in the present 
constitution of what is known as the '’Simott 
Commission.” This of course refers to the political 
domination of this country. 

When we come to consider the indnstrial and 
economic audition of this country, here again the 
experience of every Indian business-man ,has been 
that he has always encountered not only difficulties 
but positive opposition from' vested interests. 
Taking a concrete case, the ge,neral insurance 
companies of India are trying, against great odds, 
to build a steady business. In all countries outside 
India, banks and insurance companies are working 
side by side as one cannot exist without the other. 

It is only in India that banks not cmly do cot co¬ 
operate with Indian insurance companies, but 
deliberately disaurage their customers from taking 
out policies from Indian insurance companies. 
Merchants have neeessariiy to go to banks for , 
accommodation. Money i.s advanced both on goods 
stored in a warehouse and on goods exported 
from this country. In both cases, insurance 
policies are required against fire and against the 
perils of the sea. These policies have to be assigned 
to the banks as coilateral. It has been the ex¬ 
perience of some of the Indian insnianos companies 
that when th«r policies were handed over by 
parties. non-Indian banks have either refused to 
accept them or have in many iastancea given hints 
to the enstomer that ail fatbre policies should be 
taken from British companies. Whenever the 
matter was talmn up with the bank direct, the 
invariable reply given had been thrt mis was 
being done under instructions from Head Office. 
The hanks do not evidently realise—probably do 
not care to r^ise—what a great deal of harm— 
perhaps unwittingly—their attitude is doing to 
Indian insurance companies. The customers, after 
all, are eamly influenoed by the opinion of the 
bimks about the insurenoe companies and when 
incidents of refosal take piaoe. they draw their own 
conclusions adverse to Indiau insurance ampames. 
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Tn this way, not only a ereat deal of direct, barm 
is beini? done to Indian insurance companma in 
•drivinK away rustomers from their field, but even 
-other classes of insnianoe business with which the 
bank has nothina to do we liso affected. 

Most of the exdhaiuie banks doine bamnesa in 
this country earn th^ labfit from the people of 
•this country. Is this the sort of reward that 
Indian ccmcerns should fret in their own country 
from non-Indian hanks? We hope that the banks 
will serionely consider this aspect of the matter 
and will see to it that they do not place any 
eroharsto on the normal (frowth of Indian insurance 
ccmpanies. These companies never ask for any 
-direct help from banks. 


Eolar Oold-Fields 


The Bengal-Nagpur Bailuay Magazine 
lor September publishes an interesting article 
on the inner workings of the Kolar Gold 
mines. 

The Gold Fields present the appearance of huge 
-sandhills with giant shafts sticking out of them 
like masts. Around these sandhills lie clusters of 
red-tiled, squat houses of the mining staff. Further 
out are hives of jbaferi-work huts of the coolies. 

From the rough quartz to glittering gold is a 
magic transformation, but few people realise what 
amount of labour and industry goes to the pro¬ 
duction of that precious metal which is so dear 
to every one. That glittering little hoop on the 
finger of a young lady, the symbol of her romance, 
may thrill her heaft as she presses her lips to it 
and conjures up visions of her lover, but it seldom 
reminds her of those who toiled in the bowels of 
the earth to obtain it. 

Nature guards her treasnres very zealously and 
those who want to wrest them from her have to 
delve deep. The quartz, a greyish and sometimes 
bluish rock, lies buried hundreds of feet below the 
surface and to get to it shafts are sunk. They 
are usually sank about a hundred feet at first and 
then "dnves” are made north and south. The 
miners then go down in shifts, sometimes as many 
as .600 men. armed with pneumatic drills and 
picks. 

I bad the thrill, though not without some mis¬ 
givings, of going down a shaft—/acifis descensus 
Avtrni! My Vir^l, an officer kindly lent by the 
Flnperindent of the Mine, and 1 were shut in a 
“cage” a short of an iron box with boles for 
ventilation. A toudi of the button and the cage 
began to go down, down, past ]it-up “plats or 
stages, till we reached the wotkirg stage where 
operations were in prcgress. We found ghostly 
figures moving about with small points of light 
from their safety lamps. The drills and picks 
were busy. 

On our upward journey, we 6topp,ed at one of 
the stages. Electric fans were in motion and 
swing-doors worked automidically to lud ventila¬ 
tion. In addition to these prraiantions, the stages 
which ■were buttressed with logs of woo^ were 
also supplied with compressed air and in some 
places there were wrholes or winzes. It was 
strange to bear a brieidione belt tinkling so many 
^hundred feet underground. 


The quartz was carried up in “skip*” or wagons 
which were worked by eleotrioity. They ran 
automatioally to a landing stage near the crushing 
mill which was pouudiag away like cannon shots. 
The powdered quartz pMsed ’through a fuouel 
where it was mixed with a solurion of mercury 
and acids, and then flowed over large trays with 
strainers- Small particles of gold that eatxiped 
with the overflow were caught in blfmketa, but 
even then some of the finer grains of gold escaped. 
To trap these elusive particles, the. water and sand 
were again mixed with a stronger* solution of 
mercury and acids. 

In the melting department the miracle of 
science was completed. There were veritable walls 
of gold bars which one’s fingers itched to touch, 
though one feared it would all crumble away as 
in a dream. 

The history of the mines has not been wjthout 
some interesting incidents. On one oooasion, a 
carpenter whose duty it was to pack gold bars in 
wooden boxes, oleaverly concealed a bar of le^ of 
equal size and weight in his tool box. In the 
process of packing he deftly substituted the bar 
of lead -for a bar of gold. Shortly afterwards the 
packages were sent off to England «>d a little 
later the carpenter resigned his appointment and 
left the fields. When the fraud wan i1in--.<)vered. 
inquiries were instituted by the pch'.'.' and iti- 
crafty carpenter was eventually brought to book. 
On another occasion, a sawyer of gold bars took 
to collecting secretly the fine gold dust which fell 
from the bars. In crffirse of time be collected gold 
dust to the value of one thousand rupees, but he 
was afraid to lake it away himself lest he should 
arouse suspicion, so he tied the dust round the 
waist of his son and sent him home. Uhfortunately, 
for ' him there was a theft on the train and the 
police, suspecting the boy searched him and found 
the precious bundle which the ingenious father had 
tied round his waist. 


Lowest Paid Employees in the E. B. B. 

The E. B. By. Labour Seview remarks 
editorially : 

Bai Sbaheb E C. Ghosh, Superintendent. 
Statistical Office, replied through the column of 
the E. B. Ry. Supplement to the Indian State 
Railways Magazine, to a query about the “lowesi 
paid Employees salaiy” by statinB that “It is Rs 
13.” But IS that the lowest ftvei ? Rai ^ib 
may find it difficult to climb down below the 
level of Rs. 1.3 a month. But that is gw reason 
for snp^^ing that a still lower level does not 
exist. Our information is that a “Box Bearer” in 
the Traffic Department has long been drawinc 
an allowance of Rs. 11 per mensem. No one care^ 
to know how ■ that employee feeds and clothes 
himself on Rs 11 a month. To hundreds of 
railway employee s he is hardly a human being 
with human requireihents. 


PreTention of Toolh Decay 

The Oriental Waicimin anti Herald of 
Health fot September publishes an inteiest- 
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artiole from tbs pen of W. C. 
Dilbey D.DS. on Tooth Focmatioa and Bsoay. 
Tbo learned doctor sairs that tooth Decay 
can hej^rerented if the following rales are 

Tooth decay oin be prevented by proper cire- 
priheipally by keepinz the month and teeth clean. 
It ia a fondamental law that a clean tooth cannot 
deoay^ Begodar viaite for inspeotion to a reliable 
deewit are advisable, and if there is occasion for 
tresHttent, have it done and done right. If work 
is t^e in the first stages of decay, the filling is 
(loMa painless. A good rale is that when yon 
ddpik yonr teeth araall right visit your dentist. 
The h^er a porsmt waits the bigger the cavity 
becomes, and the nearer :the nerve it gets the 
more painfal the filling process is. A break in 
any other part of the body may grow up, bnt a 
br^ in a tooth constantly fgets larger if not 
stopped. If it is not stopped, the nerve will 
eventually die : then you will have to look out 
for tronble sure enongh. 

The little invisible enemies—the microbes—are 
not the only ones that injure the teeth, however ; 
there is another enemy, in many respects just as 
bad. This enemy is called salivary calculns, or 
tartar. This . tartar, by a natural, process, forms 
round the tee’th, especially near the gums. While 
not so dangerous as the microbes, if allowed to 
remain, it sets up an irritation (as it is a foreign 
substance) within tlie free msi^in of the gum 
around the teeth, thereby canstng the gums to 
reoeda The gums become undnly inflamed, and 
inter on the teeth loosen so much that it brings 
about a very bad order of things.-pyorrhwa, the 
most banefal disease of dentistry. In very bad 
cases tne teeth literally fail out. This is not all ; 
the whole system is badly deranged Rheuma¬ 
tism, arthritis (gout), heart disease, stomach 
disorders, neuralgia, neuritis, and kindred ailments 
have been directly Caused by, and are the result 
of, such a condition. All tartar should be removed. 

Another enemy to good teeth preservation is 
an overindulgence in certain kinds of food. Too 
many sweats in general may cause havoc, because 
•hey are prone to ferment and manufacture acids 
■luiokly when left upon the teeth. Such food is 
the microbes’ joy. 

Teeth, as well as other organs of the body, 
must have exercise, and they cannot get this 
neoefflary exercise nnleas they are allowed to 
chew hard food. Of course, nuts shonid never be 
cracked by the teeth, as this puts undue strain 
noon them and is liable to crack the enamel. 
Neither ahonld the teeth be picked with hard 
ubjeo^ as knife blades or nut picks. 


The Ideal of Clric Life 

In a small inspiring message to The 
hdian, the organ of The Indian Association 
of Singapore, the poetess Sarojini Naidu 
thus lifts np her voioe in ntteranoes of 
truth and beaptf. 

The thing whirii is very neoessary for ns to* 


remember is that as modern civilisation progresses, 
as the world becomes mire and mire international 
in giving ahd receiving eniightenotent, we are 
absorbing from other countries as sre are giving 
to other ooantries. with such ideal; snoh 
treasures of knowledge and experience of wider 
horizon and scientific thongbt, the responaibilitv 
of personal service beoomes greater. I.ife is more 
complex. I ask I yon to dedicate your life to this 
canse. to make yonr lights ready to be kindled at 
the flame of devotion, to serve your country 
worthily. I do not say to yon to beco ne teachers 
to preach or politicians by tiiis or by that 
Whatever your sphere in life is however small 
you are, remember, yon we an indispensable unit 
in making np that vast sociSt organisation whioh 
makes the country a nation. I want yon all to 
remember that the greatness of a eoantiy will not 
lie in its great men, bnt in its average jgood men, 
who realised the daily life of purity, truth, 
courage in overcoming such obstaoias that stand 
in the way of progress by gdving erm^ opportnni- 
ties to all human beings, of all castes and creeds 
and not to withhold from any man or woman his 
or her God-given, inviolable right to live to the 
fullest capacity. 


Biologists and Life 

Jast at this moment when the scientists are 
claiming to have at last found a clue to the 
“Mystery of Life.’ it may be interostiug to 
know how people, who are not soiOatists bat 
all the same rational, look upon some of 
the much vaunted claims and assertions of 
the biologists. The Editor of the 'Prabuddha 
Bharat' in a thoughtful and thought provok¬ 
ing contribution thus looks beyond the 
frontier, as he says : 

We have mentioned the biologists’ argnment 
that all their observations show that life is always^ 
associated with matter. In our opinion tmrt 
proves nothing. They are simply making their 
ignorance an argument. Unless they Uy to see 
discarnate life, they will always find hfe associate 
with matter. By their own admission, the 
biologists know nothing of where life comes from. 
They know life only in its middle state, they 
know nothing of its origin or its ends, and from 
a partial knowledge no correct (xmolusion is 
possibla There are facts, on the other hand 
which do show that life and conacionsness can 
snbsist without their nstud material assomations. 
The case of the Hindu monk, Huidas. patting 
himself in a box and bring interred in a grave 
which was caretnily olosed with earth and rising 
up from it after forty days, is well-known. His 
nostrils were closed with wax, ao he iroaid not 
breathe ; and.when he was taken bnt of the sealed 
box, an English phmeion oarefolly examined 
Mm,—he was medically depd, there was no pulsa¬ 
tion of the heart, the tempito or the arm. He 
had remained in this “droa” condition for forty 
days: yet within half an hour of bis diainter-nent 
he oonld talk freriy with alL How did the monk’s 
hfe subsist so long, ?! matm^kl association were 
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-esseBtisl to its existcsioe ? DarioK all those for^ 
<lay8. the mook had so air, no food, no water ; 
his whole ori^anism was at a standstill. Yet he 
lived! 

The case of Sri Rwnakrishna also is well-known. 
Often while in deep Samadhi. he would show all 
nieos of death Expert physioians of Calcutta 
eninetimes examined him in that state, and found 
that the heart had stopped beatine and there was 
a complete cessation of breaththere was no 
sitrn of life anywhere in the 'body. This happened 
many times dnrioe his life. But thonnh the bodr 
-was dead, the mind and consciousness apparently 
existed. , , ' 

Nor do we find the other arenment of the 
bioloaists that if the soul were an immaterial 
spirit, death would have been instaneous, convinc¬ 
ing. They mention the fact that apparently dead 
persons can be revived bv artificial means But 
do thev mean that all dead persons can be so 
■revivf^ ? Has the process been found invariably 
effective ? We do not think medical men go so 
far in their assertion, if then, there are many cases 
in which artificial means of revival have failed, 
why not consider that the cases in which they 
succeeded, were really not eases ot death but of 
deep unconsciousness? 


Imperialism or Satanism ? 

Writing in Tiivmi about ‘The Self- 
Defense of India’ Dewan Bahadur Mr. 
Ramaebandrs Rao thns conclndes his able 
and well-balanced article. 

The rdation of empires to subject communities 
is. in fact, a great seed-ground for those states of 
mind which Professer Gilbert Murray has com¬ 
pendiously grouped under the name of Satanism. 
The spirit of nnmixed hatred towards world- 
order is increasing. It is felt to some 

extent against ail ordered Governments, and 
Professor Mnrray thinks that it is chiefly dirrected 
^against Imperial governments and it is directed 
’^ore widely and intensely against Great Britain 
than against «qy, other power. From the point of 
■view of the British Commonwealth, the possible 
remedy for these evils is, in bis opinion, that the 
'British statesmen must first think carefully what 
-thar principles are. and secondly they must 
sincerely oa^ them out The British have 
repeatedly said that they are in India, not for 
their own prr^t, nor to use Indians as food for 
cannons, bat to enable India to govern itself. If 
this is their ideal. Great Britain must carry it 
•out honestly and faithfully. Let there be no 
hypocrisy, conscious or nnoonscions, about the 
■matter. 


Why England ii Great 

"What are the secret of England’s great¬ 
ness” asks A. S. Paoobapakesa Ayyar, M. A., 
(Oxon) 1. G. S. in The Oarhnd, and be does 
not forget as he tries to answer the 
question that 


The disgruntled and sQperflcial Indfem is apt to 
give the reiBon as mere possession of physical 
strength and the ability to thrust hw yoke on 
others. 

Mr. Ayyar is neither blind: 

I do not deny that part of EngUnd’a greatness 
is undoubtedly due to her great military, naval, 
and aerial strength- Bat these themsdves are the 
result of oertain qualities of her ratizens which 
have little to do with fighting qualities proper. 

But, be tries to be fair as he enunciates 
his aim in the examination of the question. 

My aim below is to describe some of the most 
outstanding of those qualities. 

There is in England a pnblic spirit the like 
of which is not to be seen in India. Several 
thousands of people render services of the most 
valuable nature every day bonoiarily. 

With this aim he begins his reply and 
the reply is presented here in brief excerpts: 

Many fire brigades are manned wholly by such 
workers. 

Almost all the hospitals of Eiwland are main¬ 
tained by public subscription. India has the 
first hospitals mtuntained by citizens. The great 
hospital at Pataliputia was wholly maintained by 
the Municipality and the contributions of wealthy 
citizens and was the first thing of its kind in the 
world. There is a beautifol tradition which says 
that the hospital even refused with thanks the 
princely aid offered by the Emperor Asoka on the 
score that thanks to his Majesty’s beneficent mie 
the citizens were able to run the institution 
themselves and so the money might be diverted 
to the purchase of medicines and dnigs to be ex¬ 
ported to the leas fortunate neighbouring countries 
like Syria and Egypt. And so it seems was, done. 
Well, things are far different in modem India. 

Englishmen exhibit their tpublic spirit also in 
mding the police in detecting crime. 

A remarkable way in which the public spirit 
of Englishmen manifests itself is in the {Mriodioal 
searches for missing persons and rendering valu¬ 
able assistance to the police in murder oases. It 
does one good to read that a fleet of cars scOur^ 
Dartmoor or some other desolate region free in 
order to trace out missing persons. When will 
such a thing be possible in India ? Again, almost 
nndeteotabie murder cases hat^e been detected, 
sometimes after yean owing to the co-operation 
of the citizens. 

Another sterling virtne of the Britisher is his 
respwt for the law and tnist in the courts. 

Unity in crises is . another great civic quality 
of the Britisher. In times of crises when the 
country’s honour or safety or prratige is at atake 
all disputes are postponed for the time being 
and a united front is Shown towards the foreigner. 
Thns when Mostapba Eemal Pasha was threaten¬ 
ing to fortify the Dardannels and close the straits 
there were keen differenoee in the English press 
about the desirability of going to war for tltis. 
In the midst of this war of words the oabinet 
sent« stiff note to Eemal Pasha and despatched 
two squadrons from Aldershot to the Dardannels. 

I was Bnrprised to find in all the moniing 
.papers photos of the troops sent and leaders to 
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the effeot thif sow that the aatioa h^ oooDimftted 
itself all differenoes weald cease tin the orisiB 
was over. 

A not less noteworthy characteristic of 
Britishers is their lore of orderly progress and 
hatred of all Tevolution. 

Another great asset of England is the absolate 
freedom of her citizens from religious preiudic^ 
in matters political. In days gone-by Englishmen 
were far more intolerant than the Indians of 
today and with less jnstifioation as England had 
only santariau differences and not such vast reli¬ 
gions differences as exist between Hindnism and 
Islam. But now things have radically changed. 

The thirst for knowledge and the desire to 
utilize it for the country’s benefit is another 
i.redoniinanl trait which should not be overlooked, 
iviglii-linipn realize that the moment they become 
'nielleiiijalty stagnant their greatness will be a 
thing of the past. So learning and research are 
encouraged both by the State and by private 
citizens. In experiments the Englishman is 
careless of loss of money or even life. 

We are no anglophil; but we find more 
grounds to agree with the writer than to 
dissent from him. 


Christian Missions and Industrial Pro¬ 
blems 

‘The Gospel of Christ contains a message 
not only for the individual soul, but for the 
world of social organzations and economic 
relations in which individuals live.” With 
this prefatory remarks the Jerusalem Council 
gives its opinions on indnstrial problems 
that rage through the Christian world: We 
learn from The Youngmcn of India the 
following: 

The Conncil advocates the abolition of all forms 
of forced labour. The following standard of legis¬ 
lative protection for the workers in industry was 
accepted 

A limit of working hours and one day’s rest 

in seven. 

A minimum wage. 

Elimination of child-labour. 

Protection of women. 

Acoident and sickn^s insurance. 

Adecuate inspection. 

Freedom of association. 

This standard is in harmony with that set by 
the Leagne of Nations and the Conncil had the 
benefit of a member of the permanent staff of the 
lotemational Labour Office with them in all their 
'lolitieratfons on this subjeot 

Of the foregoing provisions India has accepted 
all bnt the second. Elimination of child-labour 
below the ago of 12 yews has now been achieved 
by law in British India. The standard in all 
these matters is nsnally lower in Native States 
where the British Factory Aot does not mn. 
mteotion of women is proceeding gradually. 
The question of eliminating women’s work 
'iQdergronnd has now been taken np. In the 
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eoal mines, where the largest number are employed, 
Qovemmeut proposes to ti^e 10 years to achieve 
this eud. Acmdoit insuranoe hss been introdnoed. 
There is as yet no sickness insnrance. There is a 
system of Factory Inspection, bnt inspectors 
themselves would be the first to declare that it 
is not adeqnate owing to the smallness of the 
staff. Freedom of assodation for workers was 
granted with the passing of the Act rec(«nizing 
Trade Unions and providing for their ragietration. 

It remains to be seen however, how the 
Christian people view these Christian con¬ 
clusions. 


Indian Laboar UarMt 

Under the above caption, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi M. I,. A. discusses in The Indian 
Labour Review the cause and cure of* the 
malady which nobody can ignore. Nor can 
any one afford to ignore what Mr. Joshi has 
got to say in the matter. Says Mr. .loshi. 

The general umest in the conntry gives us a 
clear warning that the conditions of work and 
life in organised industries in India require the 
immediate and sympathetic attentitm of the 
Government, the employers, and the general 
public. The condition of the workers, both as 
regards hours of work, wages and security of 
employment and provision against risk of sickness, 
uuemplfpyment and old age require to be 
subfttamially improved. The workers have aufi'ered 
too long on account of conditions which should 
not be tolerated in any civilised country. 

The several strikes and look-outs that are at 
present going on are only an expression of the 
discontent that exists and that has been unheeded 
and unattended to so long. The fight in Bombay 
and Lilloah is against worsening of conditions: 
the fight at Jamsbedpor and on the Sooth Indian 
Rail ay is against the impending unemployment. 
Nobody can blame the workers for putting np a 
fight to protect their interests. It is a natural 
corollary to the conditions which lie at the root 
of the present wide unrest. 

No, I do not agree with you. The Communists 
could not have succeeded if there had been no 
real unrest They msy, and oertainly do, exploit 
that unrest and the real grievances of the workers: 
bnt they do not create that unrest; the unhappy 
condition of the workers do that. I do not of 
course ap^vo' of extremists and Communists 
melhods. Bnt the extremists and Commnnists 
will not disappear so long as the workers are 
notconviuoed tpat they oan improve their condi¬ 
tions quicker % other methods than those 
propounded by Communists. 

And nnfortnnately the Government and em¬ 
ployers do not appreciate milder methods ; 
they will onlygiye better conditions whmi they are 
coerced by a strike or a tiiraat of a strike. It is 
therefore dear that the workers must resort to a 
strike when they oan get their grievances redressed 
only by that methoo. The advice of modemtion 
to postpone a strike until ail other methods are 
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exhausted is lost on the vorlcers wh«i they find 
by experience that a steike is the only method 
by srhicb th^ can (cet scnneihing. 


Teohaioai SdacatioQ in India 

L. D. Coneslant thus conolndes his article 
on the above snbject in the Calcutta Review. 

We should beware of the fallacy that teachiuR 
of onritsmanship is the .whole, or even the 

most important, part of technical edneation, and 
should not allow it to be assumed that all that is 
wanted is a ereat multiplication of institutions 
teaohint! skill. India will ultimately have to take 
her place in the modem world, and as was ex¬ 
plained in the beginninir the direction of industrial 
ij. ,. Is away from skill. 

ir Wi'ba lefusesto accent the machine she may 
do one of two thin^. She may exclude the 
machine-made article by prohibitive duties, in 
which case the whole of the consuming public 
will be compelled to pay very high prices for an 
inferior article. Or she may open her ports, and 
see the producers in her own country ruined by 
a competition impossible to resist." 

It will be of no avail that labour in India only 
costs a tenth as much as in the West One man 
armed with power-driven machinery can do the 
work of a hundred artisans working with their 
hands. Besides, who that loves India can hope 
that labour will continue to be cheap ? “Cheapness 
of labour” in this connection is only a euphemism 
for “misery of the working class.” 


Indian Medical Council 

Calcutta Medical Journal discusses edi¬ 
torially the bill for the establishment of an 
All-India Council that is being sought to be 
introduced into the Central Legislature, and 
the points it makes out are instructive as the 
following excerpts show. 

We are doubtful whether it is possible at 
present to lay down a uniform standard of 
qualifications in Medicine for the whole of India. 
The Universities and .Colleges in a province are 
now part of the Medical Departments under the 
Control of Ministers in charge of transferred sub¬ 
jects. This provision in the Government of India 
Act of 1919 is meant to ensure that the adminis¬ 
tration <*r < d"i''AHr,r,i,I institutions in Medicine and 
of the bi'M'i'ai" aiih.-i-d thereto, shonld be under 
the control und gnidanoe of a person who shall be 
intiaenoed bv public opinion. There can be no 
meaning in having this department transferred to 
a popular Minister unless the Act intended that the 
coorac of study, the control of examinatfcms, the 
qaali^aations required to be possessed by medical 
practitioners before they are allowed to practise, 
should under the guidance of a minister, be adjus¬ 
ted to the pecnliar needs of each province and that 
the people of the province should have a voice, 
however indirect it may be. in these respects. 

There is a further difBcnIty in tiiia matter of 
control of the standard of qualifioations by a 


Central CounoiL The standsj^ of qualification, the 
oonrara of study pursued ana the examiottion con- 
duqtOT m each province are controlled by the 
Universities or by the Provinoial Connmls of 
mediral registration who enjoy statutory Mwers 
for .this purpose. It is difficult to understand how 
a bill, even if passed by the Central LeBislatuie, 
can take away the privileges and rights of these 
statntory bodies unless there are provisions ip the 
bill repealing these powers so far as the Umver- 
sities and the .Provincial Councils of Registration 
are concerned. The present bill makbs no mention 
that such procedure would be adopted. It there¬ 
fore, ^mes to this; that the medical institutions 
would be controlled by two bodies, by the 

Indian Medical Council and by the Provincial 
Statutoiy Bodies as mentioned abova 

The bill before ns gives no indication as to 
whether practice of medicine according to systems 
other than Allui)a<bi'.‘ will be affected by the pro¬ 
visions of the bil). It it is so, it would mean an 
undue interference with the indigenous system ol 
medicine hitherto unknown. 

The system of medical education based upon 
European methods is of a recent growth in many 
of the provinces in India. We do not consider that 
sufficient time has elapsed for each province to 
mMt difficult situations and then only a centralised 
body would be of any use. We therefore, un¬ 
hesitatingly condemn this bill. 


Witness of the West 

T. L Vaswani returned to lodia, as ho 
says in The Kalpalca to find no echo there 
of his own inward faith and strength. Says 
he in his characteristic way: 

1 know that ‘ Indian idealism is being: 
trampled. upon in India. Several years have 
passed since I returned to her shores with the 
new expenenoes and the new hopes given me in 
ray lonely wanderings in the West 1 have looked 
into the eyes of India’s men and women buying 
and selling in the market-place. I have looked 
Md found . them busy with many tliine.s 

but not with the one thing needful. With 

mournful ciw I have lifted up my voice, saying, 
Where, 0 tod, where is Uie song of the fiushis 
of the past?’ I have pzed into the eyes of the 
youngmen studying science and arts at the school i 
and the aniversities. I have found them eager for 
inteil^tnai attainment bat not for self-renanoiation. 
I iMked into the temples, once hononred centre.'! 
of the sMred light, and, a sadness has entered my 
heart. I have looked into the faces of- ^e poor, 
down-trodden,.patient multitudes of the land, and 
I have cried with a .sorrowful heart. “Where art 
thou, 0 I^rd, and where the song of the Rlshis of 
the past ?’. 

Can it be that the ancient message is dead ? Is 
the sacred song stilled forever ? I qmnot think 
so 1 Not ye.t are snapped the chords of our souls. 
For even in these days if someone pure and 
dev^t, a toKsher of ideidism, a true sadim, » 
bhakta of God comes to us, we are stillahle to 
offer him the homage of our hearts. We are 
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fallen fmm die heights, but undn mereifol 
ProTideboe that stense India’s life -we are, I 
believe, beine prepared to rise again and play our 
part in buildiDg a nevr oivilization. Will the day 
mme soon when men and women of East and 
West may glimpse the beauty of the Bishis’ vision, 
and worship together in the Temple of Humanity 
the "One whom the Sages call by maiyr names ?” 

As the daibieBS is deepening, 1 cling yet 
closer to my faith that India will vet be free and 
the Nations yet brothers be. For they all are 
His. And the world we live in is beantiful. 


Jijiad 

'Jihad’ forms the first instalment of a 
series of valuable studies. Pandit Chamupati is 
contributing in The Vedic Magazine, and the 
following deduction and conclusion of the 
writer deserves attention; 

If the behaviour of the Arab Muslim towards 
his non-Muslim fellow-countrymen, daring the 
first century of Islam, when the sources of 
inspiration were not yet soiled by the contamina¬ 
ting expiry of time, be taken to be the nucleus 
round which all subsequent inter-religious 
jurisprudence gathered as a system of Islamic 
i>.\'cln8ive imperialism, the riddle of the Hindu 
Muslim troubles in India is immediately solved. 
It: is Jihad pure and simple. That the process 
ill progress here is desultory is no fault of the 
Mtilfa. The biggest of the Prophet’s battles would 
soem skirmish by the side of present-day wars. 
Islamic law-books mention tiny weapons of 
warfare, such as missiles and swords, the place 
of which is today taken by brickbats and butchers 
knives, and the fanatic section of the faithful 
ilurives infinite solace from the present-day re- 
rnactment of the drama of the Qnran. Only, they 
do not call these and ghaxva, titles reserved 
for battles waged by the Prophet himself. Lying 
in wait and stabbing in the back, pillage and arson 
and brutal outrages on women are to a keen-sighted 
observer simply echoes of the din of the guerilla 
wars with which Islamic literature, beginning 
with the Quran, is full. 


Paul Dahlke 

We catch a glimpse of the great and 
devoted student of Baddbism, Dr. Paul 
Dahlke, from an informative study in The 
^laha Bodhi. 

He was of opinion that there is already in 
s.vistenoe all the books about Buddhism that we 


need: perhape too many. For already m tiieir 
multiplici^ they tend to become a distraction from 
Buddhist Ofe, Inetead of a promoting towards it 
He felt in fact, that what tha European 'swid 
to-day needs, is not Buddhht books, but BuddhM 
Vihanw,—places where men can retire awhile 
from the press and throng of every day life with 
alt its clamant needs, and "coma to themselves,” 
collect tkemselves, find ont just what they are 
and what is their position, and take the steps 
needed to improve it along inner lines, having 
followed too long already the so seductive, but so 
deceptive, methods of trying to improve it along 
mere^ outward paths. This latter method, he 
felt, Europeans had followed for long enough now. 
and the result was only what he called a ‘ polished 
barbarism” whose blackness was not a whit any 
the less for the high degree of its polish. 

The savage ‘barbarism’ of mid-war 
Germany and the financial crisis of post-war 
Germany failed eqnally to cool the ardour 
of this devoted worker for ahimsa and the 
translator of the Gospel of ahimsa. 

He persevered, and quietly and unassamingly 
(mthered together what was needed to purchase 
the land on which he eventually built his 
Buddhist House. But as most of the money 
so gathered was his own, the "House” was always 
his own. as also the land on which it was bniit 
But it was always open tor any one whether 
they called themselves "Buddhists” or not, to 
stay there, so long as they observed the Rule 
of the House, for a period of three months free of 
charge, if they were unable to meet the cost 
of their food. But after that, if they wished to 
stay longer, they were expected to contribute 
towards their living expenses. 

There were never more than a few inmates 
of the House at any one time; bnt quite a number 
of people- some of them, people of some eminence 
in tlie course of the few years since it was 
founded, passed through the discipline of the 
House, and doubtless some of them found it good 
for them, and received impressions which will 
stay with them throdghout their lives. This 
fewness of residents did not surprise the Doctor. 
He quite recognised that only a very few people 
are "ripe enough”—his own phrase—for Buddhist 
life as apart from Buddhist doctrine. But he 
felt that such people ought to have waiting for 
them as soon as they were “ripe" a place to 
which they could go and live the life they wanted: 
to lead: and he felt that he bad done his part 
in providing such a plaoe^ and was quite satisfied 
to have done so; whether many or few toCk 
advantage of it, so he said, was their look ont 
not his. He had done his share in the matter. 
It was now for-others to do theirs, as soon as 
they were ‘ ripe” for it, 



Centenary of the Brahmo Samaj 

The following interesting information imparted 
by The Inquirer, that many foreigners are 
coming to participate in the Centenary now 
lends support to the view that Brahmo 
'Samaj stands for a Universal religion. The 
information runs thus : 

The Delegation from England to the Centenary 
meetings of the Brahmo Samaj in India will con¬ 
sist of Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Drummond, Mrs. 
Woodhouse. Miss Ruth Nettlefold . and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Monks and Mis 'Monks. Dr. and Mrs. 
Drummond will leave London on September 8 by 
the S. 8. Mulhtra and proceed by sea to Calcutta, 
where they are due to arrive on October 11. The 
rest of the parfr will leave Liverpool a few days 
earlier by the S. 8. (Wordshire and will join the 
Mulbera at Colombo. The English delegates will 
rooeed almost at once to Darjeeling for the eele- 
ration by the local Brahmo Samaj. Subsequently 
they will take part in a missionary tour to im¬ 
portant centres of the work in other parts of India, 
prior to the large meetings which will be held 
in Calcutta in January. Dr. Drummond has been 
invited to lecture on behalf of the Hibbert Trus¬ 
tees during this Indian visit. The leaders of the 
Brahmo Samaj have requested that he should deal 
specialty with the growth of liberal religious life 
and thought during the past hundred years (1) in 
Europe <21 in England. 

Dr. and Mrs. Drummond have accepted an 
invitation from Herr Rohrer of Jerusalem to visit 
the Temple Colonies in Palestine on the return 
journey next spring. It is hoped that other 
members of the party will also visit Palestine. 


^ The Changing Face of Islam 

We read in The Commonweal the 
following : 

Dr. Hans Kohn, in “foreign Affairs” for June, 
writes on the wonderful change in Turkey. “Twenty 
years ago Turkey was a mediaeval theocracy 

. the Ottoman Empire with its head, the 

Caliph, was an embodiment of Islam "■ not only a 
religions creed, as present day Europe understands 
it, but a creed embodying a definite attitude and 
outlook on all things sacred as well as profane, 

public as well as private.. The Caliphate has 

been abolished, religious service modernised 
and strictly regulated, the power and influence of 
the clergy brtdren, European dress and headgear 
made obliintoiy, and—the greatest revolution of 


all- 7 the Islamic Code of Law replaced by the 
Swiss CivU Code. Islam has no longer any 
official status in Turkey.” 

Indeeds Islam is not alone in this re- 
pect, as the Commonweal recognizes. 

It is impossible that the great religions of the 
race can fail to be affected by the physical science 
of to-day, which undermines the conception of the 
physical and material world common to all of 
them: by the modern study and knowledge of 
human history: by the modern recongition of evolu¬ 
tion, or development, or growth, as a law ol life 
physical, mental, moral and religious; by the 
spread of education; by the growing intercom¬ 
munication of the different races and nationalitie.s 
to-day: by the spread of democratic ideas: by the 
new study and literature of Comparative Religion; 
by the decay of dogmatism (religion based on 
external, miraculous authority: and by the growing 
recognition of the spiritual nature of man as the 
fountain of true religion of which Love is the 
supreme manifestation. 

In Babaism and Sufism^ the Brahmo Samaj, 
Modernism, Idealism, Religious Conference etc., 
we seem to see as it were a flowing tide that is 
gradually submerging the old world. Man. by 
virtue of the divine spark in him, is, we hope, 
emerging to a new level of physical, intellectual, 
moral and religious life. We must die to live. 


East and West 

Is Western Civilization Worth Saving ?” 
asks Mr. Paul Arthur Schiipp in The 
World Tomorrow and concludes that the 
West cannot remain in exclusion from the 
East. 

Whatever of hope there may bs for weatein 
civilisation cannot be found in any belief in 
inevitable progress and certainly not in the vain 
arrogance of a nordio supremacy complex- We 
are no more the chosen people of any deity play¬ 
ing favorites than any other nationality or race, 
past or present. We are chosen as were the 
Hebrews only in ,so far as we lose ourselves in 
these activities and tasks which, in the nature of 
the world-process or, if you will, of the divine 
purpose, carry on the constant evolution of 
worid-creation. In so far aa we block the road 
of that process, we must expect it tp overrule 
and oveipower and, if need be, nlumately to 
annihilate us—not as the punishment of an angry 
Ood, but as the inevitable coDEegnence of ignor- 
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ance, tmviilUeaess or inability to learn the work- 
ingB of toe world-prooeBS. 

The important thing for ns at this time is the 
retorn to a new emphasis on the homanities which 
might stave off the deoaole of western civilization 
a little longer. Nothing can be reached by a 
1 ‘ontinned one-sided emphasis on the physical 
sciences bat the impasse of a pure mechanism 
and with it the ruin of western culture. For the 
salvation of the western world there is needed 
a good dose of the quietistio reflection and self- 
control of the oriental mind, even as the oriental 
cannot hope to survive unless he adopts some¬ 
thing of the mechanical achievement of the 
occidental. In other words, we need not merely 
respect the distinctive features and character¬ 
istics of the cultures wntch digress fundamentally 
from our own, but the realization that each must 
learn from the other and the acknowledgement 
that only by a reciprocal approach and a filling 
up of the gaps of onr own character can we hope 
to “hang on.” As Max Scheler and Count 
Iveyserling have put it, what is needed is “a re¬ 
conciliation between the occidental and the oriental 
"'ultural hemispheres.” Thus, perhaps, the western 
man may once again find his soul and survive. 


The Future of Marriage 

Selected passages from the sermon of 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, reproduced by 
the Birth Control Review of America, 
throws light on the above interesting topic, 
which the greatest minds of the world are 
speculating upon. Says Dr. Holmes. 

Mannage. like every other social institution 
will change because it must change. Nothing 
stands still in this unfolding world, not even 
the most firmly rooted of our social practices. 
But evolution is of two kinds. First, there is 
tire evolution of progress, the change which 
moves onward and upward. This process operates 
n two ways ; first by accumulating innumerable 
little changes which prove to be beneficial to life, 
ind secondly by preserving these changes and 
Duilding them into a permanent system of 
{rowing intricacy and beauty. 

The second type of evolution the evolution of 
reversion or retrogression is the change which toms 
back and reverts to more primitive forms. Evolu¬ 
tion social as well as biological, does not necessarily 
mean progress. It is the peculiar mission of 
man to control the onward sweep of cosmic 
foroM. Man. if he will, may master evolution 
in Mmself and in the world at large, and drive 
It to ever onward goals. But evolution will not 
no this of itself. Change may as easily go 
backward as forward. Man mast bold what he 
bas c^ed, and gain still more if he would be 
saved. 

Return now to the changes in marriage. Arc 
«•* preserving , the things gained with infinite 
U>oar and saiirifloe, or are we wantonly throwing 
those things away and returning to where we 
started. It is not beoause I am cpposfd to change 
bat betouse 1 fear the tkind of change which 
seems iniphcit m the present tendencies in sex 


relahons, %tt I am opposed to much that is 
now sweeping down upon ns. In tnesent 
tendencies in marriage we see the forces of 
dispersion at work, biologically and sooiologiaaUy 
the forces of rampant and anarchic individitoiiam. 
Along these lines lies the way liaok to primia?e 
man not forward to a more civilized and erflight- 
ened man of the fntnre. The more I study the 
the development inevitable in the marriage 
relations, the more sure 1 am that certain great 
achievements, infinitely favmeble to man’s 
higher life, will remain as fixed foundations upon 
which to build in years to come. 

What are these achievements? Enu¬ 
merates Dr. Holmes 

« 

First among these achievements destined to 
endure is the idea that sex relations between 
men and women are matters of pnblio arm not 
merely of private concern. The sex bond is a 
covenant, and it must be an open covenant 
openly arrived at. , -i 

Secondly, the union of husband and we 
shall not only be public as a matter of knowledge 
but shall be bound by the social sanction as a 
matter of procedure. 

Lastly, the union between men and women 
shall be a monogamous one and not a promiscuous 
one. Sexual love shall be restricted to one 
person at one time beoause we have learned 
through centuries that love is most potent and 
beautiful, as it flows through a single channel. 
In these conditions is a line or Oirecuon of 
progress along wnich we must move, unless 
we choose to return to those conditions of primitive 
barbarism from which we sprang, witom these 
bounds, however, great and beneficent changes are 
ceriain to take place, as they are already taking 

*'**Thu^^it has already become manifest that in the 
future woman shall be wholly free, master of her¬ 
self and her destiny. Man and woman, in other 
words will be equal partners in the central experi¬ 
ence of their life, each giving and taking in the 
glad exchange of utter master and utter surrender. 

Secondly, in the future, as graduaiiy now in 
the present, children will be conceived and mm 
in marriage only as they are wanted. Generauons 
will hence forth be a matter not of accident but 
of choice, j ^ 

Thirdly, divorce will more and more be recog¬ 
nized as the inevitable complement of marriage. 
Even today divorce is stiU regarded as an eviL 
This must disappear, as men come to recognize 
that mistakes in marriage are only more liable 
than they are in other less difficult teiauonstups, 
and must fee corrected by some established process 
of relief. The process will certamly be more 
dignified and reverent than what we know today, 
but it will be as freely at the disposal of those 
who love no longer, as marriage is now at toe 
disposal ot those who love. . 

These are mere suggestions of change m the 
marriage relation. They very fact that snch 
changes are inevitable cmly proves that' marriage 
is succeeding. Throughout the whole range of 
physicid and spiritoal life runs the passionate 
demand of men and women for one another. In 
spite of every adjustment and every noble su^ 
limation, there is certain and tragic frustraticn in 
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the life that is denied anion with the other sex. 
Mamage is today what it has ever been and it 
vnil be tomorrow, for all its inevitable ebanges, 
the best attempt tiiat men have been able to make 
or even conceive, in the establishing of ideal 
conditions nnder whhm the basic hnnger of life 
may be satisfied. 


Women’s Movements in Japan 

In an informative article in the Young 
Euiit M. Mita leoonnts the victories so 
far attained by the women of the far-east 
in some epheres. 

To cite the most salient of instances where the 
movements of the women have by this time been 
duly rewarded, the following may be noted 
with no small interest: 

Legal', 

The women have practically succeeded in getting 
the, attorneys’ license act and criminal code so 
revised as to render the women eligible to the 
attorneyship, and also to share equally with their 
liuBt>ands the duty of chastity which has hitherto 
been unilateral with the fair sex. In this country 
in trying a fornication case the Court used to find 
the women alone guilty, but according to the 
Government bill introduced in the preceding 
session of the Diet, which unfortunately proved 
abortive on account of the dissolotion, the man 
fornicator will in future be punished as much as 
the female fornicator, 

Political'. 

The women have succeeded in passing thromsfh 
the Diet for enforcement by the Government in 
me near future their petition for investment of the 
fair sex with public citizenship, and also in 
asserting the women’s liberty of participating in 
any political organizations. 

Social; 

The freedom of the factory girls to go out of 
their workshops at any time they want has been 
recognized by the Tokyo Muslin Company, 
although the factory girls have hitherto had to 
lead in their manufactories a practically imprisoned 
life for the terms contracted. The example will 
be followed by all the other factories in the neat 
future. The general shipping companies have 
come to recognize the elicpbiiity of women to 
ships’ captainship, and as the first captain ever 
registered in this country has already been 
appointed Miss Tsuchiko Eatapama. 

Educational ; 

A success has been secured at length by the 
women movers in persuading the Government 
authorities to estimate the sum of ¥350,000 next 
ywT for the creation of the first Government 
Higher Technical School of Women. 

A private women’s college called Banka Gakuin 
has been established by Dr. Yoshino and other 
scholars interested in the women’s cause, for three 
years’ economic course for graduates from the 
higher girls schools while the women’s higher 
commercial school, the first of the kind in Japan 
has been brought into existence by Mr. Yoshijiro 
Robayashi. principal of the Hinode Higher Quia’ 
School. The school authorities have been persuaded 
to entitle women as well to the right of 


gaining the degree (soholastio), ami *ii&eady the 
Doctorahip of Science has been oonferred 
feasoress Eonoko Yasui. of the Tokyo Hmer 
Women’s Normal School, this being tla first 
female Doctor in this land. 

Nor are the danghters of Nippon restihg 
on their oars. 

They are going to push on the following still 
more imortant causes to be accomplished : 

Social : • 

Abolition of prostitutes system. 

Stricter temperance act. 

Exclusion of the geisha from public assemblages 
of any nature. 

No more licence to be granted for geisha girls 
dancers, and cafe-maids. 

Patriotic savings movement among the women s 
associations and higher girls school students to 
persuade them to save one sen per diem for six 
years to redeem the Empire’s foreign debts. 

Protection of women workers and juvenile 
workers. 

Poliiioal : 

Enfranchisement of the women. 

Election of Mayors by citizens. 

Legal : . 

To so revise the existing civil code as : 

To make wife’s consent essential to the legal 
validity of husband’s recognition of his illegitimate 
children. 

To give the legitimately bom girls the right 
of precedence over illegitimately bom boys recog¬ 
nized by the husbands later, in succeeding to the 
headship of a family. 

To entitle women to the right of sharing the 
rivilege of inheriting parents’ estates with their 
rothers. 

Educational ; 

Elevation of women’s school status. 

Internaiiondl : 

Apart from peace movement, the women of 
Japan have come to take no small interest m the 
various international conferences of the fair sex 
and will always insist to send their delegates 
whenever any subjects of their own interest are 
to be disoussed at such oonteiences. 


Are the American Races Japanese ? 

Sbnjiro Watanabe in the August instal¬ 
ment of the series “The Japanese and the 
Outer World” that he is contributing in The 
Japan Magazine considers ‘the relationship 
between the Japanese and American races. 
Considerable curiosity must be roused to 
learn the following from him : 

When Kamufer visited Japmi in lufii')-.’ he saw 
a map drawn by a Japanese in which Kamtefaatfca 
and the N. W. part of America was exaoQy 
depicted. He ascertained that America had been 
acddentalty discovered by the Japanese who sailed 
the Pacific in ancient times. Another writer, 
Mossnian, refmring to native traditions, remaras 
that the Japanese were the first discoverers of 
Amerioa. In a map published in France about 
1710, the strmts are described aa “Detroits de 
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or Straits of Yozo, and iluka is oBlled 
Teire do lesso” or land of Yezo. 

Oanada, oocording to European geographers, 
was disooTered by Cabot in 1497. Its ancient 
history is obscure, but there are two tradidone. 
One of these, cnrrent among the inhabitants of 
the Arctic Circle, is that a bTorseman called Leif 
Erioson drifted in a boat to the coast of Labrador 
and was the first discoverer, while another is that 
in ancient times Asiatics came to the country, 
crossing the starits on the onposite coast. Con¬ 
cerning these traditions a Japanese who has 
travelled in the country remarks: “The inhabitants 
of the north insist that Europeans were the first 
discoverers, but this is quite out of the question. 
The tradition that Asiatics were the first may 
he considered to conform with the truth, for the 
Face of the natives of British Columbia (called 
Siwashes) greatly resemble those of the Japanese, 
and armour, nearly similar to that of Japan, had 
recently _ been unearthed at Vancouver, The 
opinion is not, however, based on any further 
proofs, and but one thing is certain; that in ancient 
times there were troglodytes in the country, as 
their caves and relics have been found in various 
places between the Bay of Mexico and Winnipeg. 
Their caves dug out in shady woods are of 
immemorial age. Most of them are now dilapidated 
and so have lost their primitive form, but their 
original state is clearly discernible. Their history, 
however, can not be traced, as the Indian natives 
have no traditions concerning them, and noliocount 
has been furnished by early visitors from Europe. 
The natives are long-haired, bare-footed and very 
stupid, worshipping strange gods and other 
olijects. Their copper coloured faces and black 
hair resemble those of the labourers of Japan, so 
that it has been supposed that they are of the 
same race : but the inhabitants of the eastern 
portion of the country are considered of a 
different stock as they have skins of a deep 
red colour,” 

As stated above, the Siwashes or aborigines of 
America so resemble some of the Japanese in face, 
physique and general aspect that they are often 
'iiistaken for the latter. In British Columbia and 
"vti'-o the natives call a sandal waratie or waxaxi 
and a hoe I-wmo, which seem derived from .Japanese 
words. 


Japan and Hanchnria 

That China is not yet oat of the wood, 
»o far at least as her territorial integrity 
is concerned, will be evident from the 
reply of Baron Yoshiro Sakotani, “a former 
cabinet Minister and one of the most promi¬ 
nent and active publicists in Japan at the 
present time,” to Lloyd George. The Japan 
Magazine for September gives the reply the 
place of honour apparently to endorse if. 
We reproduce the reply of the Baron ; 

We are informed, according to a press despatch 
Of July 30. that Mr, Lloyd George bad expressed 
ine hope that there would be no praotioal annex¬ 
ation of Mutohuria by Japu. I am absolutely con¬ 


fident that there is not a single statesman in this 
OTun^ who entertains any views oppoi^ lo his 
At the same time, I wish to call his attealioa to 
the following points. ** w 

I. While no lapanese statesman harijonra any such 

thought as the anoexatipn of Manchuria, ttm™? 
be remembered ttat it is quite different from mw 
other part of China m its historical, eoono^ 
geographical and other relatioiis with JaS^Sa 
Chinese people themselves have, in the naat’ 
little or no attention to it. Ba some respects. Sw 
looked upon it as a 'Vhite elephant 
exert^ any special effort for the welfare of im 
inhabitants. “ 

Nor did China ever raise a flinger to put an end 
to the Russian encroachment in the Ear Eist Tha 
fact IS so well known in history that when RnJ;! 
demonstrated her unquestionable desim to MnS 
Korea. JapM was for^ to take up arms 
her in 1904-5. It was she alone, however, who wm 
M lled upon. to twr the brunt of the tiek of 
driving Russia to the north. " 

At present, due to the Japanese guards scat, 
tered amng the South Manohurhm ^'Iway flie 
safety of the transportation of both 
and freight is secur^, and incidontallyttoahM 
prevented the spread of civil strife to 
section of China, thus giving untold blessim^f 
peace to those otherwise unfortunate d^Ia 
N or should the fact that no less thai^ 
annually seek haven there be ignor^ 

Hence while Manchuria is nonmally undAr 
the sovereignty of China all thattto ChhMM 
Government has done was to oraet som^W 
from It giving nothing in return. On the 
hand Japan afforded the people of this secS^ 
p^ce and prosperity and required nothiann 
the way of compensation. Although onr tmaht 
boiira to the , west of. ns enjoyed fteir sovereStn 
right over Manchuria they assumed no respoMi 
bihty consonant to it. A large share ofthis 
burden, economic, security or otherwise, 
upon Japan s shoulders. 

hM developed Manchurk 
by virtue of the. treaties between the two oonn 
tries. She. him invested billions for the improw^ 
ments of its harbours and railways ; she ooeD^ 
Its . mines and , increased the export ^ iS 
Wicultural products thereby contributing in nn 
smril meMure, to the dvilisaUon of the wrld 
Thatshe ^ peawfully. promoted the eoonomih 
welfare of this district is universally reoogtS 
Its benefits we being sharrf bythenw^lof 
the world under the pnnciples of the open dooJ 
and equal opportum.ty ; and Japan entertains nn 
such i.rrational and district idea as to monor^zp 
them m the future. 

mthe a&irs of MMohuna goes without saS 
Besides the vested interest above mention^ 
number of the Japanese snbjeote incliidmA 
Koreans scattered throMhout thisvast w^f 
well over one million.. H^oe its peace and order 
are absoute .prerequisites to the safegua^ins 
of Japan’s existing interests as well as for thf 
benefits of the Chinese themselves. The devel^ 
ment of J^ohuna is not only necessary 
JapM and China «done. but it is a grastlJmoaS^ 
of.the whole world. We feel, therefore toS 
mainteimoe of .peaoe there should be studf^ 
from a broader vision,, and world viewpoint 
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How similar Imperialist arguments are 

all over the werid ! . i 

To the publioist and ex-oabinet Minister 
we make a present of the following Editorial 
Comments of the New Republic. 

The oonfiiot between China and Japan wet 
Man^nria grows steadily more serious. The 
Chinese revolutionists are seeking to 
S' , Hsueh-liang. who has sucoMded 

M oveXiS of Manehu.ia^ They 
thCT have no chance in a war with Japan, 
?Sf^Hiev^ish to strengthen their mfla»nce in 
iilJhn,itt in every possible way, ponding an 
Mancnuia „nblic opinion of the world, or 
SIlihaL m the of Nations. They have not 

l^gotten that such an appeal, caused Janan to 

oftfzid" 

are esBontaal to ‘g® not, she feels 

that°ff milite^ strategy demands control of the 
Raroh Tanaka more than.a year ago 
his ooantry’s “special, interest in 
• and before and since then, Japan has 
teo“«h she hid annexed the. territory^ 
l!S" J5-^ aha now gives for obieoting te the 
^^ligR^ationalist influence north of ^e Great 
wliri. Sat the Chinese government is still 
• **' is iSS'has “a Red tinge." The first of these 
busing of Japan’s, and there m 
eym rewgm to believe that the second f false. 
Wilt if the Chinese government were like Gibraltar 

still 

fight to keep Manohuna. 

Nanking-not Peking 

Arthur De Sowerly thus considers the 
respective position of Peking and Nanking 
in the China Journal, the removal of the 
Capital of the Nationalist China giving him 
the occasion for it. „ . . r,,- 

The decision of the Nationalist Party in China 
now, dominant throughout tbe^nntry, to transfer 
thA seat of goveronieTit frooa Peking to Nanking 
iSin'Innbflessbe received throughout the world 
Ste m?xed f^garTo all travellers who 

have visited the ancient city in .the north, and 
Wo vlr charmed by the sights, life and 
afmosphere of this old-world ^Piteh the news 
will come as something of a shock, while we 
well imagine that the members of ibe various 
tori^legltions and other foreign .residente m 
pSwitscH^ill receive It with feelings akin to 

“"ThTcWnese, on the other hanf with the 
erwotion perhaps, of the Chihli people, will nn- 
donhbSly hail the transference with satas^tion, 
fiw Nanking to them la much more the capital 
of China than Peking has ever been. . . 

' Newtheless, Peking, or Peipwg, M it is now 
atvhU by decree of the Nationalist Government, 
in iMnv wtws far snrpasses Nanking as a oapiW 
city Its numerous magnificent j^oM, mighty 
and well laid out parks far ont-Hmk any¬ 


thing that the southern oipitsl has tsl*8how; while 
the fact that for centuries, all through the. period 
of Manohu dominance, as well as during the 
latter part of the Ming Dynas^, a period of high 
cnltnre in many ways and picluresiiue ceremonial 
in court and official circles, it has oeen the seal of 
government, affording hospitality to the repressn- 
tatives of foreign governments in the Legation 
Quarter, has created an atmosphere of roinanoe, a 
sort of glamour, an almost mediaeval remoteness, 
that has rendered it unique amongst the capitals 
of the world. Nanking, on the other hand, while 
it has had its history, and has seen days of glory, 
pomp and majesty, has practically nothing lo 
compare with the palaces, temples and even 
modern government buildings of Peking. Nothini; 
but crumbling ruins now exist, where once stood 
the palaces of princes, not even pioturiYique ruins, 
but mere flat heaps of rubble and • niintliug bnck. 


Brains—How Come ? 

Nothing can be more engrossing in 
interest and perhaps more baffling in ultimate 
solution than the above question which 
Evolution seeks to answer as follows : 

His better brain makes man supreme over 
other animals. The gap is wide between him and hn 
nearest rival, so wide that even some scientists once 
took exception here to the theory of evolution 
They admitted the probability of physical evolution 
but surely that wonderful thing, the hmnan mind 
must have been specially created and implanted 
Just how, they did not explain. Perhaps, a 
bottom, this reaction was not reasoned, but rathe 
the prejudice of pride with demanded for aupeno 
man superior origins and graces. Nevertheless, thei 
is a real problem here, the problem of how. mai 
got that way. The modern scientific answer is ths 
man’s hands made his brains. „ , 

Man's close relatives have all died out. .m 
some Second cousins, the anthropoid (man-liki 
apes still live. For mere animals, they have prett 
good brains, stand almost humanly erect and hai 
hands and use them. We shall find that hanc 
make brains, so they might well be gettmg .somi 
where if man had not beaten them to it an 
crowded them off the high road. Now they haven’t 
a chance. , , ^ . 

But they do have the family, look. Just compare 
them with some of the old family .portaite we have 
dug up. We really had to dig for them, these 
portraits, for the family album.is the earth itself 
and the portaits are the fossil bones we have 
found. It must be confessed tMt the wliest 
grandfather of them all. old Rthe^thropus 
Erectus of Java, was an unlovely low-brow. H* 
was not an ape, oh no. but he oertonly had.the 
marks. In the scale of brains, he stood ngb* 
between the ape below and onrselves above. 

Bnt jnst how did man get his bnuns ? Well, he 
just happened to get the nght training. Then too. 
Nature gave him several good boosts. His hanas. 
however, can hie most of the credit. With mpos 
he handiess things, examines them, dws thiWf 
to them. He always learns best by doing, ce 
lemed reality by, doing, lof 
Apply an idea and yon test it. If it is tene, « 
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vorls; if &iM. it fuls. Man trot tra&s tbat 
way. Jta i» QOM hie doine with Ids hands, he got 
his traths tbitmgfa his hands. 


Oar DohUe Heredity 

Jesse H. Holmes reminds in Unity the 
'doable he]«dity’ of man—rational side and 
a material or animal side of his existence ; 

In spite of psendo-sdsnce and psendo-meta- 
phyaios everyone knows that in some sense be 
IS both mind mid body and that at one time or 
another rather may be the dominant partner. It 
is a pity we cannot stbp here, but it is impossible; 
for another feature of this self-complex turns up 
in a capacity we have of evaluating the demands 
of mind and body. This demands a third person 
of the personal trinity who is by no means 
wholly impartial, but is- I think, on the whole 
a just judge. It pronounces for the claims of 
the body when hungry, thirsty, or tired ; against 
it when experience shows that its demands are 
not for its own best interests. Also it decides 
for the mind in its search for understaoding, in 
its struggle for clear vision, in its efforts to plan 
effective futures. Moreover it selects the mind 
as the more important element, to which the body 
must yield in the cases where their interests 
conflict It is not an infallible judge, for it may 
be overinfluenoed and even carried away by 
bodily passions, or by exaggerated mind-vanities 
which condemn the body as essentially evil. This 
seems to me at least one way of helpfully 
viewmg the “self” for practical purposes ; and in 
uonsMering this trinity I think there is much 
more danger of confusion in “confoandiug the 
persons” than in ‘ dividing the substance. 


Christianity and Erolntion 

Professor Lewis C. Westgate, writing in 
the Current History, does not forget the 
point of the above writer ; bat in evolution 
he sees a truer aid to the religions belief. 
Conolndesthe professor. 

Science gives valued support to intelligent religi¬ 
ous belie! Science trauibes that we live m a world 
of law, in a dependable world. And we are com¬ 
ing to see not only that the world of nature 
apart from man is a dependable world, but that 
our human world as well is a dependable social 
and mond order, What a man sows that shall he 
also reap. This concepticm is fundamental to 
religion. 

Science makes a second and not less important 
contributioa to ^gious belief in evolution. Evolu¬ 
tion is not only not in conflict with essential 
Christianity, it is the strongest snpport which 
"'ieuoe can idye b) the spiritual interpretation of 
the world and so to religion. Evolntion inolndes 
plants and animalB below man and man himself; 
not only Ids body, but his mind and spirit as wril 
"bis total posonaiity. As body and mind evolve 
together (we know not how) in the development of 
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eiudi ImMdiui, so they have 
welcnow not how) in ' 

race and of life. Throngh ml_ 

has been developing, produdng 
the higher g^ps of animals. 1 
hundreda of thousands of years , „ 

been developing through half-haman tmeeshms, 
through savagery and butwism to civilized nun at 
his best as we know him today; to ludah, Soorates, 
Fhn! Savonarola. Shakespeare, to the couidieaB 
men and women who in their limited sptiereB 
are living heipfa! conrageons constructive lives 
and aiding in the cmward nuiioh of hamanity. Tt» 
whole process is a unity. It can be ja^rad 
only when one sees the end^ <nt enoo^ of it to 
get some ides of the end. Dtftorent people will 
interpret in the different ways, and thra« is mnch 
aboot it that we cannot, perlrnDtr never oaa. 
understand. Some are saymg that it oanw i^oat 
by the chance concurrence of atoms, in a purely 
mechanical way. with no intdtigeaoe briiind it 
Some of ns cannot take this vtow of it cannot 
look at this long result of time and bdieve that 
it took place without a directing inteOigenoe bahrad 
it, an intelligence akin to our own but vai^ 
greater, and conscious of the direotkm and mraniing 
of the whole process, The stream cuuufl: rise 
higher than its source. If at the raid we find 
moral and spiritual values, they would SaSBi to 
imply an intelligence oaring for znoial and 
spiritual values. But this is to make the miivrase 
spiritual and not material, to omiserve i^iabus 
values, I know perfectly well that this is laitli, 
not knowledge, philosophy, not sdenora Bnt 
no thinking scientist no thinking hnman b^ng, 
can avoid becoming at times a philasQpher. It is 
not a question of becoming s phitosopher bnt 
of what kind of a phiiosoiher one shall 
become. 

The critical and pressing problem today is ; la 
this world spiritoal ? Does it conserve prauonal 
spiritual values, or is it indifferent to idl that man 
holds dearest ? The doctrine of evolution, px^Msed 
first in the field of biology to expbdn the (sigin 
of speraes and sinoe extended to cover tiie migin 
of the earth and of the solar system, of the stars, 
and of man, both body and perstmalify, offraU a 
definite contribution to the solotion of tlm problem 
in a way that can help religfous belie! 


How a Oensan Servaat Glirl SpoDids 
her Mooey 

It is interesting to leam from Fnmk- 
furier Zeitung (reprodaoed in JCiivmg 
Age) how a German cook spends tor money. 

Some idea of wh^ this 1928 German servant 
girl is like can be gained from « knowledge of 
how She spends her money. A oonespoiidrait 
sends to the Franltfitrier Zmium the Mowing 
expense sohednle of a tvreniy-ola German cook .■ 
One pair of rilk 8to(±iBim'»>"‘*- §1-36 

One chemise—-G-" . -23 

One pur hom-rimmed spectsdes (witiiont 

gUus)...— 2-02 

One comb-— -07 

SB 
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Two deteotive rtories——*"." ... .42 

Monthly installment on cookery hook. .30 

One ring with fancy stone.36 

Lipstick, scent, and powder. 1.43 

The German servant girl is modernizing herself 
according to what she bmieves from the American 
films she sees, to be the best American tradition 
%e put silk stockings on her legs, that they 
may be displayed to as good advantage as the 
legs of the film stars : she watohes her appearance 
carefully, paints and powders, spends little on 
undergarments not exposed to the gaze of mends 
and passers-by ; she is literary to the extent of 
reeling deteotive stori^ in addition to cook 
books and, to increase the inteliectoal impression 
which is reported to have a strong effect on the 
German eqaivalent of the American boy friend, 
rae wears horn-rimmed spectacles, even thongh 
in her case she does not go to the needles expense 
of having lenses pat in them. 

The cook seems to be no way worse off 
than many an Indian College boy. 


ProTisioQ for the ‘Teachers’ Dependents 

In considering the retirement system 
for the teachers in U. S. A., the Monthly 
Labour Review (July) offers to our teachers, 
who are organising themselves as well 
as to the employees of the other pnblic- 
setvioe department, some very usefnl 
saggestions which they may examine for 
their own benefit. Provision for dependents 
differs in the different States as follows : 

Eight of the State systems—Connecticut, Mary¬ 
land, Massachusetts. New Jersey, New lork, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin—provide that at the 
time of retirement the employee may choose one 
of severe! options, either taking a straight allow¬ 
ance to be continned through his life, or choosing 
a smalier allowance, part or all of which is to be 
continued after his death to some selected bene¬ 
ficiary, or receiving some other actuarial equivalent 
of the total amount credited to him. In case of 
the death of a contributor before reaching pension- 
abie status Maryland and Wisconsin give death 
Itenefits. The other 10 systems make no provision 
for dependents. 

Among the city systems. New York, Minnea¬ 
polis, and the New York Board of Education pro¬ 
vide Options at the time of retirement Under the 
Mineapolis systqm if a member dies in service the 
amount of the city's deposits to his credit, with 
interest is paid m a death benefit New York 
gives six months’ salary as a death benefit if the 
decedent had qnalifled for retirement and the 
Board of Edncation system gives the same amonnt 
if a member dies in the service from ordinary 
caoses. If, however, the death was due to injury 
received in the service, a pension of one-half the 
average annnal salary for the last five years is 
given to the widow, dependent children, or depen¬ 
dent parent The other systems make no provi- 
non for dependents of either contributors or pen- 
siona^, thongh in Milwaukee and in Washington 
if a pensioner dies before he has drawn btmefits to 


the amonnt of his 'own contribations (o . the fund 
the diftetenoe will be returned to his heirs. 


The Eleventh International Labour 
Conference 

The conclusions in brief of the Meventh 
International Labour Conference, that met 
at Geneva from 30 May to 16 June to 
consider the questions of minimum wage 
and industrial accidents are reproduced 
below from the International Labour 
Review :— 

The Eleventh Session of the Conference may 
be said to have closed on a general note of 
optimism. There was every instification for this 
smoe the Conference brought its irork to. a 
successful conclusion. It adopted a Convention 
and a Recommendation on Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery, thus laying down the lines of the 
future work J)f the International Labour Organi¬ 
sation on the question of v age regulation. 

As far as the question of accident prevention 
was concerned, the Conferenoe decided to place 
on the agenda of the 1929 Session the general 
problem of accident prevention and the special 
questions relating to the safety of workers 
engaged in loading and unl^i'niimr ships. Here 
again the work was a. ■ ortiiiiMii.'d without any 
very serious difficulty. The incidents which arose 
dunng the discussion of the question relating.to 
work in ports were closed by a compromise 
which left no room for misunderstanding.. The 
solution adopted on the question of accidents 
due to couplings on railways is only an intMim 
one, but it • is nevertheless a solution accepted by 
tile principal parties concerned. Moreover, the 
period of waiting will be passed m an active 
and not in a passive way, sinee the Conference 
proposes that a parmanent committee representing 
all three groups of the International Labour 
Organisation shall be set up to. follow the techni¬ 
cal development of the question .luiili i' ..I'li."' 
up for discussion again. Thus, th-' 
arrived at definite Rijluiions on all tli4 subjects 
on its offldal agenda. 


Sacco-Vanzstti—Grime 

“The Nation” of New York (Aug. 22, 
1928) in a call for action reopens the story 
of the lamentable crime of statecraft of 
which a year ago the two unfortanate 
persons were the victims. Particularly 
noteworthy and. reprehensible is the follow¬ 
ing aspect of the affair : 

Probably the aspect of the case which to most 
people seemed especially unjust was that in the 
entire six years that intervened between their 
trial ahd thmr execntion, and in spite of the appeals 
to various courts, Sacco aad Vanzetti were never 
able to obtain a reexamination of the evidwoe 
upon which the jury convicted them of murder. 
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Ail appeal8*h«d to be baaed on eiFOCs of lair^ A 
TeexamiU^ of the evidence waanojiMe only 
tbrouCA a nevr trial to be obtained hy order of 
the judge vno had preaided at the flrat one. The 
obatmacy md prejudice of Judge Webster Thayer 
in refusing a new trial aent the prisoners to tiie 
electric chair without ever a chance for a rrin- 
vestigation of a chain of testimony, some of which 
was outrageous nonsense and all of ithioh was 
passed upon in the hysterical year of 1921 by 
a jury hot with passion against foreigners and 
cold with tear of radicals. After the execution 
of Sacco and Vansetti Ghivernor Fuller himself 
recommended amendment of the Massachusetts 
law Bo that in capital oases the right of appeal 
should carry with it the power to reexamine the 
evidence as well as the legal procedure. A bill 
was drawn which hi this respect would have 
placed Massachusetts beside New York, but it was 
allowed to die. 


laventor of the Color Camera 

The real inventor of some worthy 
attainment is hardly known to the public, 
who cheer the head or apparent leader. 
The Nation in examiniog the summer 
‘spasm of progress’ cheers such an inventor : 

Television by Radio, gas bullets that can be 
tired around comers, practicid color cameras, three 
kinds of talking motion pictures, automatic re¬ 
pairing mathines for silk stockings—we are dizzy 
with the multitude and variety of inventions that 
tiave been announced in the last few weeks. The 
summer of 1928 should be remembered in history 
as a continuous spasm of progress. The surprising 
thing about most of these inventions is the anony¬ 
mity of the inventors. We remember Stephenson 
and Morse and Bell: onr children will see their 
pictures in the school-books for many generations. 
But what name emerges from the bnlliant summer 
of 1928 as immortal ? The average American could 
not mention a single name as associated with any 
of the recent great inventions. Yes, perhaps he 
could mention one name, that of Qeorge Eastman 
in connection with the color camera. But who 
invented the color camera ? Not Mr. Eastman or 
even the able head of his research laboratories, 
Dr. 0. E. Kenneth Mees. The i^entor was a 
man who spent ten years in the Eastman labor¬ 
atories studying color photography. Hia name is 
fohn G. Capstaff, Three cheers for CapstalT! 


Talking Eobots 

We learn from an interesting article 
reproduced by The Litirary Digest August 


18. Miat tiie mechanical man can now tglk 
back. We read. 

THE EVOLDTION OF THE MEmiMOAL 
MAN haa taken a farther atep, we by 

a writer in the New York Tmtes. Forniwly it 
could do notbiiu but hear and obey. Now tt.can 
tidk back. The Televox was hailed as t^ 
employee when it was fiiat invented by B, J. 
Wensley of the Westinghonse Compimy. because 
it TOuld ob^ orders, and do nothing eto. It 
could not even speak when spoken ta Now. 
the writer says, the inventor has endowed it 
with words. He continues : , 

*‘Whem it is hailed over .the teleplunie .it 
responds in a well modulated and deferential 
voice, 

"Televox speaking,” 

“It can even imitate a oonvezeiditm. 
thing goes wrong, for instance, at 
substation where the Televox u ce 
can lift toe receiver and say: 

"This is the televox calling for AWn -— 
“When toe televox is oonnected witto that 
number toe conversation will continue in bnzaer 
■ “ .by 
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Mrs. Amrith Ammal 



of water in each reservoir. 





..fliThe All-India Leaders’ Conference at 
Lucknow has done well by nominating 
Sbimati Sadojini Naidu as India’s ambassador 


ed calumniators against Indians and 
dispel the ignorance of average Americans 
regarding India’s cnlture and civilisation. 


to America for replying to the vile and 
inspired propaganda by interested people 
against Indians in general, and India’s woman¬ 
hood in particular. Early in 1924 Mrs. Kaidu 



went to South Atrioa on a mission on behJf 
of the oppressed Indians and rendered great 
service to the Overseas Indians. We think no 
better selection could have been made 
this time too, as by her culture and erudition 
she is the most suitable person to be 
entrusted with this noble mission. We hope 
she will give a smashing rejoinder to interest- 


Mrs. S^sa Bhagirath AmtnM 


Miss Amiya Ganqou of Dacca, a girl of 
ten, was awarded several special prizes for 
W aueoess in the recent Two Miles Swim- 
ing Race at Diiooa. His Eroellenoy the 
Governor gave away the prizes, 
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Ht|% ^ YimgjwUm Jf, tiitt*; Stst 

stiooesMol ia the 
reoevt !>' Cl* SzeminaiiOD ooDdaoted 

by til? SoWWBment She oomee off a 

poor aod ia now a student of the 

oollegfl Itt - the Mrs. A, V. N. 

CoUegei. VJaagpilBtn. Her school career was 


Mrs. Amrith Ammal 


Mrs. Raghara Anamal 


equally hrilliant-—she having won some 
certificates and medals of distinction in 
music, knitting, and for general profeciency. 

Mrs. Sbibam Bhaqibath Ammal has just been 
appointed as a member of the Chingleput 
District Educational Council (Madras 
rresidenoy). 

Mns, BaoAVA Auxai. and Mbs. _ Amrith 
Asimai, (a lady belonging to the Adi-Dravida 
community) have been nominated as municipal 
'’ouncillors at Vellore and Chidamburam 
lespeotively. 

We print in Ihia issue a photogragh of 
^liiMATi Satobudha Ghosk about whose acsdemio 


(Miss Manorama 
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Srimati Santisndba Ohose 



Miss Amiya Gangali 

distiootioDS we referred to in tlie Modern 
Review for Angnst 


RAM MOHRS ROY ON INTERNATIONAL FELLOWpiP 


[The letters printed below have been sent to 
us for publication by Mr. Brajendranath Banerji. 
who is well-known for his researches among old 
records. In the eommanieation to the Foreign 
Minister ef France, the reader will find the 
fRicciple underlying the League of Nations, with 
it» international conrt of justice, anticipated by 
Baja Ram Mbbnn Roy. His belief in the unity of 
mankind, referred to by Rabindranath Tagore in 
his centenary addrress on the Baja, published in 
our last issue, receives a fresh illustration in this 
communication. All these show how much in 
advance of his age he was.—Editor, The Modem 
Review^ 

To 

T. Hyde Villiers, Esq, 

Secretary to the India Board 

Sir, 

India having providentially been placed 


under the care of the Board of Control, I 
feel necessarily induced to have recourse to 
that authority when occasion requires. I, 
therefore, hope you will excnse the intrasion 
I make with the following lines. . 

I am informed thit for the purpose of 
visiting France it is necessary to be provided 
with a passport and that before granting 
it, the French Ambassador must be furnish¬ 
ed with an aooount of the applicant. 

Such restHotions against foreigners are 
not observed even among the Hations of 
Asia (China excepted). Howler, their 
observance by France may perhaps be 
justified on the ground that she is surroand- 
ed by Governments entirely despotic on 
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three eim mA hjr neiUoDB kept down merely 
by<tbe iMjroiiit or by reii^ons delneion. 

Is the event of my applying to Prinoe 
Tidleynind for a passport I beg to know 
whether I sbali be justified in referring to 
yon in yoar official capacity as to my 
ohara^r. All that I can say for myself is, 
thi^ 1 am a traveller and that my heart is 
with the Frdnoh people in their endeavoars 
to support tile oanse of liberal principles. 

Sir Francis Bnrdett, at Mr. Byng’s, liber¬ 
ally and spontaneously offered to give me a 
letter of introduotioo to General Lafayette, 
hut this will not, I think, serve my purpose 
on my first landing in France. 

I hare the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 
Ram Mohbn Rot. 

London, 48 Bedford Sq. 

Deer. 22nd, 1831. 

To 

Hyde VilUers, Esq., 

Secretary to Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to receive your letter 
of the 27th instant and I beg to offer my 
warm acknowledgements to the Board for 
their attention to my application of the 23rd 
of this month. 

I beg to be permitted to add that as I 
intimated to the Board my intention of 
eventually applying to the French Ambassador 
resident in London for a passport for France, 
I now deem it proper to submit to you for 
the information of the Board a copy of an 
intended communication from me to the 
Foreign Minister of France, the result of 
which I shall await before I apply to the 
French Ambassador. 

Unless I have the honor to hear from 
von that such an address would be irregular 
and unconstitutional, I shall forward it to a 
friend in Paris to be presented in dne form. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Ram Mobum Uoy 

London 

December 28tfa, 1831. 

iBndorsedJ 

28 December, 1831. 

Rajah Bun Mohao Roy 
Iransg. copy of an intended oom- 


hitiiUHition to the Foral^ IfiDiehlr 
' Of'"'Jinnee. 

Privite note from Mr YiRien fo 
Ram Mohan Roy, Jan. 4, IsMl. 


To 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, 

Paris. 

Sir, 

You may be surprised at receiving a 
letter from a Foreigner, the Native of a 
country situated many thousand miles from 
France, and I assuredly would nOt QOW have 
trespassed on your attention, were I Hot iu- 
dneed by a sense of what I oonsfdet'' .dPe to 
myself and by the respeot I fee! towaitls a 
country standing in the foremost rahk of 
free and civilized nations. 

2nd. For twelve years past I have enter¬ 
tained a wish (as noticed, I think, in severM 
French and English Periodicals) to visit a 
country so favoured by nature and so richly 
adorned by the oultivation of the arts and 
soienoes, and above^all blessed by the pos¬ 
session of a free constitution. After sur- 
monnting many diffioultira interposed by 
religious and national distinctions and other 
circumstances, I am at last oppomte your 
coast, where, however, I am informed tiiat I 
must not place my foot on yoar territory 
unless I previously solieit and obtain an ex¬ 
press permission for my entrance from the 
Ambassador or Minister of France in 
England. 

3rd. Such a regulation is quite unknown 
even among the Nations of Asia (though ex¬ 
tremely hostile to each other from religious 
prejudices and political dissensions), with the 
exception of China, a country noted for its 
extreme jealousy of foreigners and appre¬ 
hensions of the introduotion of new customs 
and ideas. I am, therefore, quite at a loss 
to conceive how it should exist among a 
people so famed as the Fren<^ are for 
courtesy and liberality in all other matters. 

4th It is now generally admitted that 
not religion only but unbiateed common eense 
as well as the aeonrato deduotiom of 
scientific research lead to the oondusion that 
aU mankind are one great family of which 
the numerous nations and tribm existing 
are only various braoohes. Henoe enlightened 
men in all oountrira must fed a wish to 
encourage and facilitate human interoounw 
in every manner by removing as ter u 
possible all impediments to it in order to 
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promote the remprooal advoetage and eojoy* 
meat of the whole homan race. 

5th. It may perhaps be urged that daring 
&e existence of war and hostile feelings 
between any two saHoae (arising probably 
from their not understanding their real 
interests), policy reqnires of them to adopt 
these preoantioos against each other. This, 
how^erer, only applies to a state of warfare. 
If FiahUe, ^erefore, were at war with 
snrrounding nations or regarded their people 
as dangmous, the motive for such an extra¬ 
ordinary precaution might have been 
conceived. 

6th. Bnt as a general peace has existed 
in Europe for many years, and there is more 
partionlarly so harmonious an underotanding 
b^ween the people of France and England 
and even between their present Governments, 
I am utterly at a loss to discover the cause 
of a regulation which manifests, to say the 
least, a want of cordiality and confidence on 
the part of France. 

7tb. Even during peace the following 
excuses might perhaps be ofiered for the 
continnanoe of such restrictions, though in 
my humble opinion they cannot stand a 
fair examination. 

First: If it be said that persons of bad 
(diaraoter should not be allowed to enter 
France: stiU it might, I presume,be answered 
that the granting of passports by the French 
Ambassador b^e is not usually founded on 
certificates of character or investigation into 
the conduct of individuals. Therefore, it 
does not provide a remedy for that supposed 
evil. 

Secondly ; If it be intended to prevent 
felons escaping from justice ; this case 
seems well-provided for by the treaties 
between different nations for the surrender 
of all criminals. 

Thirdly: If it be meant to obstruct the 
flight of debtors from their creditors ; in this 
respect likewise it appears superfluous, as the 
bankrupt laws themselves after a short 
imprisonment set the debtor free even in 
his own country ; therefore, voluntai^ exile 
from his own country would bo, I conceive, 
a greatffi punishment 

lotaihly : If it be intended to apply to 
political matters, it is in the first place not 


applicable to my caaA t 
grounds I beg to observe th^ 
me the ends of cohstitutiohid : ^«eihiiiient 
might be better attained by sabialt^hg every 
matter of pditicai diisrwm bal#i«i^^ '^ 
countries to a Congress oompo^ of an 
equal number from the Faidiaffliint of 
each; the demrion of the major% to be 
acquiesced in by both aatio.ls and the 
Chairman to be chosen by each Hatton 
idternately, for one year, and the place 
of meeting to be one year within the 
limits of one country and next witttin those 
of the other; suoh as at Dovffic and Calais 
for England and France. 

8th. By such a Congress ail matters of 
difference, whether political or commerciai, 
affecting the Natives of any two oivUized 
countries with constitutional Governments, 
might be settled amicably and justly to 
the satisfaction of both and profound peace 
and friendly feelings might be prraerved 
between them from generatoin to generation. 

9th. I do not dwell on the inconvenience 
which the system of passports imposes in 
urgent matters of business and in oases of 
domestic affliction. But I may be permitted 
to observe that the mere oiroumstance 
of applying for a passport seems a tacit 
admission that the character of the 

applicant stands in need of such a oer- 
tificqte or testimonial before he can be 
permitted to pass unquestioned. Therefore, 
any one may feel some delicacy in exposing 
himself to the possibility of a refusal which 
would lead to an inference unfavourable to 
his character as a peaceable citizen. 

My desire, however, to visit that country 
is so great that I shall oouform to such 
conditions as are imposed on me, if the 
French Government, after taking the snbject 
into consideration, judge it proper and 
expedient to continue restrictions oontirived 
for a different state of things, bnt to which 
they may have become reconciled by long 
habit; as I shonid be sorry to set up my 
opinion against that of the present enlighten 
ed Government of Prance. 

. I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Tour most obedient hnmble Servant, 
8d. Bam Mohuh Bot 



Bt BENARSn3A.S CHATURVBDI 


Overcrowding on Board the 
‘Coolie’ Steamers 

Newspapers have published to-day the 
following news from Durban :— 

Durban, Sept, 25. 

Twenty-four Indians died on board repatriation 
■ship “Sutlej” which called here on a voyage 
from George Town, 

The "Sutlej” has seven hundred and seventy- 
five Indians on board and these were employed 
at George Town as indentured labour on sugar 
plantations.—“Reuter.” 

It is a pathetic news, the full significance 
of which has not been understood by our 
papers. There is a barbaric rule—a relic 
of the old Indenture days—according to which 
so much space is allowed to the labourers on 
board the ‘coolie,’ ships and though the 
indenture system has been abolished this 
rule still oontinues to hold good and con- 
sequentiy there is very much overcrowding 
on these steamers. Last time S. S. the 
Sutlej brought to Calcutta more than 900 
persons from Fiji—all packed up like 
animals. I interviewed Honourable Badri 
Maharaj and Mr. Gopendra Narayan, who 
returned by that steamer, about this ques¬ 
tion and they bitterly complained against 
overcrowding on board the Sutlej. Now 
comes the news that twenty four Indians 
returning from British Guiana have died 
on board the same Steamer. > Who is 
responsible for these deaths ? The Government 
of India or the British India Steam 
Navigation Company ? Imagine the case 
of those poor people, who were deceived 
and sent away to British Guiana under 
indenture and who were returning to their 
Motherland after a long period but who 
died in the way on board the steamer. 
The oid>lo has been sent from Durban and 
the SdBej baa still to make a voyage of 20 

60-18 


days more. We are therefore afraid thid some 
more death may take place brfore she 
reaches her destination. It is the dtity of 
the Government of India to enquire into 



Prabhu Singh in S. Africa 


this case immediately after the arrival of 
the steamer. The inhuman regulations 
which allow this overcrowding ought to 
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from the statate book as earl; 


The SacoMior of Bight Eononrable 
SMtri 

Kt. Sa^ leas decided to letorn from South 
Africa in the beginuiDK of H>e year 1929. It 
is meedtera to say anything about his 
woA there. Mr. Sastri has won the hearts 
of COT people in South Africa by his great 
generosity, wonderful eloquence, perfect 
manners and abore all bis unaffected humility. 
A combination of these qualities of head and 
heart is very rare indeed and even India 
cannot produce two Sastris at a time. Now 
that he is coming away to the Motherland 
we have to consider the question of his 



I^bhn Singh as at present 

successor. Unfortunately none of our first 
leaders can be spared at this time and 
yrhat is still mote regrettable most of them 
do not take any interest in tire problems of 
Indians abroad. One thing is certain and that 


is we canned find anotitek' tiad 01^^ 
eminence to succeed him. l%tee oatnei hav« 
been suggested by some papers, Sir 
Hohammaa. fiabibufiidi. lb-. Jajfpdrar and 
Kunwak Mahanj Sh^h. We do. hot intend 
to make any oom^son of their 
respective qualifications, ibere is tmly one 
consideration which must overw^^ others 
and that is, who will be able to serve 
the cause of our people most of aU te South 
Africa at this stage. 

From this point of view the choice of 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh will be decidedly the 
best under the circumstances. Kunwar Saheb 
was sent by the Oovernment of India to 
Mauritius, British Guiana, Trinidad, Kenya, 
Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika and he 
did his work in these colonies to the great 
satisfaction of our compatriots abroad. The 
dignified reply which he gave to Sir Edward | 
Grigg’s unfortunate utterance at Nairobi will: 
not be forgotten by the latter for a long ' 
time to oome. It was to a great extent. 
due to the efforts of Kunwar Saheb and | 
his friend Mr. Ewbank that our country-, 
men in East Africa could show a united 
front at the time of the Hilton Young 
Commission. Kunwar Saheb’s sjwchM in 
Mauritius went a great way to bring about 
unity among our people in that colony and 
that gave an appreciable help in the election 
of two of our countrymen to the Legisla¬ 
tive Council His report about Mauritius 
was an admirable document. There is 
another gentleman in the Government of India 
whose services to our people abroad must be 
mentioned here and he is Sir G. L. Corbett. 
Sir. Corbett’s despatches about South and 
East Africa and his part in preparing the 
Fiji report, which has been suppressed by 
the Government of India, will always be 
rememWed with gratitude by our people 
He can certainly be expected to defend 
our rights in S. Africa and were it not for 
the reason that we want an Indian to go to 
South Africa at this time, Sir Gorbette 
choice would have been as good as that 
of any Indian. 

Therh is one thing more in favour of 
Kunwar Saheb. He Is an educationist and 
our people in South Africa will _ receive 
great help from him in connection wit» 
tiieir educational schemes. It te te b® 
hoped thfd; the Government of India wi“ 
Mleot him to suooeed the Right Honc«rable 
Y. S. Srinivas SasW. 
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Id fiew of the febt that oonTemtioof 
were .going on faete^eea some of onr leatoa 
in Eeoye end eome reasonable lioropeans 
in that oolooy regarding some sort of 
settlement Of the Indian qnestioo, we think 
it nemssary to give some definite opinion 
3D thu sabjeot We shonld arge it upon our 
countrymen in Kenya to keep ^frae their 
eyes the following fnndamen^ principles 
ail'eoting the Indian position there 

(a) There mnst be no encroachment at 
all by any iramigrafit community upon 
Native Reserves or Native rights in land. 

(b) There must be no raoitJ segrega¬ 
tion as between immigrant communities in 
any shape or form by statute or regulation. 
Where such racial differentiation exists 
steps must be taken, as occasion arises, to 
•substitute for it legislation or regulations 
of a non-racial character. This involves, for 
example, that Indians cannot on principle 
recognise the reservation of the highland 
area for exclusively white settlement or 
of any portion of the lowland area for ex¬ 
clusively Indian settlement. In practice 
it is highly probable that almost no non- 
wl.ite settlers will desire to settle in the 
i‘i;.'hlands and that almost no white settlers 
will desire to settle in the other non-reserved 
areas. Theoretically, there should be the 
right of any community. 

Natives, to acquire land 
purposes in any part of the 
of the Colony. ’ 

(c) There can be no recognition of com¬ 
munal franchise. The common franchise is 
essential. If an agreement is come to, 
for a term of years, that there shall be 
so many seats reserved for Europeans and 
so many seats reserved for non-Europeans, it 
must be made clear that at the end of this 
agreed period the position is automatically 
reopened, so that the relative number of 
seats reserved to any community is kept 
elastic, and may be modified according to 
the then existing situation. It is especially 
necessary to avoid the setting up of any 
Maiidardised numerioal proportions, or the 
treating of such numerical proportions as 
Way first be agreed upon as a precedent. 

(d) . The door must, so long as immi- 
ition is at all permitted to the Colony, 

he kept effectivdy open for Indian immi- 
gfatioa. 

(e) Nothing magt be dose to compromise 


or jeopardist ^e portion of Indiaas in the 
ad|oiBing tandtories or the prilMidw 
guiding InddJBB prdioy regarding thb wmigea- 
don and setdement of Indians id>ro«d. 

The Chuis of Prabhtt Sisgrh 

The Indian public ought to be gratefnl to 
Swam! Bbawani Dayal Sanyasi of jaoobs 
(Natal) Sooth Africa for bttaging to thmr notice 
the case of a Bihail genfite^n who did 
creditable eevioe to the British dovutnuiew 
during the Boer War, but whose smrvioes 


including the 
for settlement 
non-native areas 



The Choga presented to Prabhu Sindh 
by Lrdy Ourzon 

have not been properly appreciated either 
by the Indian public or by the 0overnment 
up to this time. Here is an aoeonmt of 
Prabhu Singh and his memorable work during 
the Boer War. 

Prabhu Singh, is an inhabitant of Bhabua 
in tbe Province of Bihar. In toe year 1896, 
owing to a quarrel with, his hrotomr he left 
home aod got bim&elf l^raited as an iaden- 
tored Ittbourer and was sent to Natal Here 
he was employed toe Dundee Ootl 
Company and served them nearly for toree 
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TWra. when the Boer Wer broke oat on 
12th. October, 1899. Oeaetel ^onbert adranoed 
with a force of 20,000 meo towards Ladysmith, 
tbe strong-hold of the British, and took 
possession of the Cotd fields. The Indians 
that were serring there, were sent away 
towards Jofaannesbnrg in a railway train to 
serve the Bows. At night fall some 500 of 
them managed to escape under the leadership 
of Prabbti Singh and reached the town of 
LadysmtUi before it was besieged. They 
were admitted by tbe late Colonel Sir George 
White and were given work. Prabhu Singh 
with 26 others was appointed to serve the 
Scotch Regiment No. 7, tbe work allotted to 
hitn being to guard provisions. By this time 
tbe Boors had besieged the town of Ladysmith 
and placed their heavy guns on the North 
and North-East of the Town. On the 
Utnbnlwana Hill was placed a huge gun 
which carried a 96lb shell and was named by 
the British soldiers “Long Tom.” The 
pieces of this shell falling in the town created 
havoc. Sir George White, with all his troops, 
made a sortie &ora tbe town to dislodge the 
Boers from their possession on the hills but 
it proved unsucoessfal. Bags containing 
earth and sand were heaped one upon the 
other and thus a shelter of some sort was 
made for the soldiers. One day while ration 
was being distributed and Prabhu Singh was 
on his watch duty, a shell came from the 
Hill. The sergeant and tbe soldiers went 
under the heap of bags crying to Parbhu 
Singh to do the same; but the fearless 
Rajput did not move from his post. Tbe 
shell passing over his. head went beyond 
the town and fdl in the water of tbe river. 
The Saheb asked Prabhu Singh if be was 
not afraid of his life and be boldly replied 
“Why should I be afaid Saheb ? I shall go 
to Baikunth (Heaven) with the shell if my 
death is come, otherwise I will throw off 
the shell with my stick.” The matter was 
reported to tbe high military officer and 
Prabhu Singh was appointed to stand on 
a high place with the Union Jack in his hand 
and give timely warning to all to take 
shelter. This he did by waving tbe flag and 
crying aloud the word ‘‘Basab” in his 
peculiarly thrilling tone. The siege lasted 
for three months and provisions ran 
short Horses and asses had to be killed 
for food and for a month Prabhu Singh had 
to live on four ounces of maize powder 
a day, but the brave man never shrank 
from his self imposed duties. 


In the end the beriegingArmy having 
been defeated and their General Oronjee, 
taken a prisoner, Ladysmith was released 
by Lord Eitobner. There was great jubilation 
and thanks-giving at the time and Prabhu 
Singh was recipient of all the praise and' 
honour that he was so nobly entitled to. “The 
Review and Critic,” the then leading weekly 
of Durban pnblished articles eulogizing the 
brave deeds of the hero. The proprietors of 
the said paper announced two classes of 
awards, first and second, represented by silver 
and brown medals respectively to be called 
“Critic Heroes Medals.” They were to be 
awarded to any two men who were found 
after dne investigation deserving on account 
of conspicuous bravery and heroism. All 
classes were to be equally eligible for this. 
The fact of their decision was published 
in the paper dated 6th October, 1900 as 
follows:— 

The Silver Medal 
(First Class) is presented to 
“Prabhu Singh” 

“The Editor has decided that the first 
Critic hero medal for oonspicious bravery 
shall go to Prabhu Singh, his bravery is 
fully explained in the following extract 
from a contemporary. 

“During the siege of Ladysmith, Prabhu 
Singh acted as a guard of property and on 
the firing of the big guns on Umbulwana he 
warned the garrison with a flag and enabled 
them to take cover. In this way he no doubt 
saved many lives. Prabhu Singh put him¬ 
self in a position of danger and endeavoured 
to save white men as much as possible. So 
faithful was this brave man .in his duty that 
not in a single iustauoe did he fail to warn 
the garrison of tbe firing of tbe enemies' 
guns. 

“Tbe Editor thinks that all the readers of 
the Critic will agree that this man has nobly 
earned by bis oonspicious 'bravery and 

devotion to duty the first Critic Hero’s 
Medal. If it is possible the presenta¬ 
tion will be made in publio. The 

inscription on the Medal will be 

‘Presented to Prabhu Singh in recognition 
of his bravery during the siege of Lady¬ 
smith, when he signalled, from an exposed 
position, the firing of the Boer Guns on 
Umbulwana’. The clasp will bear the date 
‘1899-1900’.” 

The Medal was not ready when the hero 
left tbe colony henoe it could not actually 




be presented to him, nor has it been 

handed over to him op to now. 

Sir George White specially mentioned 
Prabhu Singh’s name in one of his speeches 
in England which attracted the notice of 
liady Curzon, who was grecionsly pleased 
to send a Choga to be presented to him. 

Prabhn Singh came out to India in 
December 1900 with a letter of introduction 
from Mahatma Gandhi to Shriynt Sarendra 
Nath Banerjee. In this letter Mahatmaji had 
asked Mr. Banerjee to make an arrangement 
so that Prabhn Singh might pay his respects 
personally to Lady Curzon and also to the 
Viceroy. 

Swami Bhawani Dayal writes :— 

“Prabhn Singh left the Colony in Decem¬ 
ber 1900 and reached Calcutta but 
as ill-inck would have it, he was not 
aware of the contents of Mahatmajee’s 
letter _ to Babu Snrendra Nath Banerjee 
and did not know that it had been 
arranged that he could see the Viceroy and 


place his case before His Excellency. He 
had no friend with him who could guide 
him is this matter. The result was that he 
came home with 90 guineas only, a major part 
of which was his own earning in the coal 
fields. He married and led the life of a 
simple onltirator. He is a little over 60 
years now and a penniless men. He has 
to support a family of 5 or 6 souls with 
very little income from cultivation. Prabha 
Singh, who was highly applauded and 
admired both by the Government and hie 
fellow subjects (Indians and Europeans! for 
his fearless courage and selfiess service, is 
now reduced to the condition of a miserable 
wretch for want of proper food and clothing 
for himself and his children. 

This is in short the story of the saviour of 
Ladysmith, the siege of which lasted for 
3 months.” 

We draw the attention of the Government 
of India to the case of Prabhu Singh and 
request them to help him in his hour of 
need. It is their duty to do so. 





OTES 


New Xarathi Historical Records 

Tinayak Laksbroan Bbave, who died on 
;12th September. 1926, was best known as 
the anthor of the standard History of 
Marathi Literature and editor of the most 
scholarly text of the saint Tokaram’s hymns. 
He was also a keen stndent of Marathi 
history, as bis pamphlets on varions episodes 
of the Sbivaji period and his edition of the 
Shedgaonlcar Bhonsle Bakkar show. We are 
plad that his son L Y. Bhave of Talabpali, 
(Tbana F. O.) has just published the last work 
on which this scholar was engap'ed, nnder 
the name of Marathi Daftar, Rumal Third 
iRs. 2-8). It contains a detailed chronology 
of Shivaji and 230 historical letters.—out of 
which 23 belong to Shiraji’s times and 204 
were addressed mostly to Ali Bahadur, the 
founder of the Nawab family of Banda 
(Bundelkhand), who died in 1802. They are 
invaluabie for the light they throw on the 
political and social conditions of Poona 
between 1786 and 1800. 


Public Safety Bill 

In the Legislative Assembly, there were 
61 votes for and 61 against the Government 
motion for consideration of the Public Safety 
Bill. It was' defeated by the casting vote 
of President Patel, who observed:-^ 

“If any individoal member seeks to place snch 
an extraordinary measure on the Statute Book, he 
most convince the House and get the majority 
in his own favour. The Home Member has failed 
to secure a clear majority in his favour and 
cannot expect the Chair to give his easting vote 
in favour of the motion for consideration.” 

Even The Statesman supports his action 
by observing 

It is not to be imagined that the Pjiesidext 
rejoiced in the responsibility that accident had 
placed upon him. His decision was determined 
for him by convention and tradition. A Speaker 
or President uses his casting vote to maintaun the 
status quo, so that the matter at issue may be 
brought before the House again. Legislation by 
casting vote would be an anomaly , it is too 
much to expect of one man, placed m an office 
of which impartiality is demanded, that he should 
by his own word make changes in the rights of 
citizens or visitors. Mr. Patel was loyal to the 
proprieties of his office. 


“O’ Dwyer is Murderer” 

London. Sept. 24. 

Uproarious scenes were witnessed at Brotherhood 
Church in North London when ffir Michael 
O’Dwyer rose and attempted to give an address on 
India. Members of the audience stood up. shouted 
and unfurled placards bearing the words, “ODwyer 
is murderer,” “Murdering English workers.” Sir 
Michael ODwyer reahsed the futility of proceeding 
and left the platform.—J&Mfcr. 

Among Anglo-Indian and British, diehards 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer enjoys the reputation 
of having been the saviour of the British 
Empire in India. Has he now earned the 
honorofio title of murderer’ for bis work in 
India, or - for bis anti-Labonr opinions in 
England ? 


“Warm and eloquent tributes' are paid by 
the party leaders to the unofficial whips, 
especially Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra and 
Mr. Bafi Ahmed Eidwai, to whose untiring 
zeal and energy the nnoffimal victory is 
largely due.” , 

Regarding the oonsequenoes of the rejec¬ 
tion of the BUI, the Chowringhee pi^ 
writes:— 

So as legislators have refused to give Govern¬ 
ment the power of simple deportation over un¬ 
desirable Englishmen, it will have to take other 
measures. Under the Foreigners’ Act of 1870 it 
already possessea full powers where foreigoera ate 
concern^ but it is understood that the'particular 
Red agents it has in mind present are British. 
There seems nothing left to do but to accept 
(he advice tendered by the Opposition and proceed 
under Regulation Three of 1618. In that cm 
those proceeded against will haidly feel gratefoi 
to thrir Simla cbampiooa. Discretion is the better 
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iMiit of '^oor rad it we froro the e«ntti^te !d 
questioo WB yhooKl the next boot 

Indiana regard both Bdtishels and o&er 
aliens as foreigners. Bat it seems the 
loreigoero’ of 1870 is meant for the 
speoiei ben^t of non-Britiah foieignetB. 
Henoe, aoooiding to the Ohowringhee papir, 
the PabUo Safety Bill was proposed for tee 
snmmary* removal from India of nndesir- 
able Britishera. But tee same paper says 
teat teey can be prooeeded ag^nst nnder 
Begnlation Three of 1818. Therefore, by 
taking aoMon nnder either the Foreigners’ 
Aot of 1870 or"^ Begalation Three of 
1818, foreigners hailing from any oonntry 
can be removed snmmarily from India. 
Where, teen, was the necessity for a 
new law ? ander whatever law bronght abont, 
deportation is deportation. So why shoald 
British deportees not feel “gratefnl” for 
being proceeded against under Regnlation III 
of 1818 ?—Perhaps British white men would 
consider it derogatory to their whitemanity 
to be dealt with according to a Regulation 
which has been usually resorted to to punish 
men of a subject race! 


"Colour Bar after Death!” 

The Week, Roman Catholic organ of 
Bombay, writes:— 

The lenath to which racial animosity can p is 
proved by an occurrence which we would have 
deemed nnbelieveabie. had we not the authority of 
the St. Louis Oentralblatt (of April) for it It appears 
that in a place of Gteorsia, called Meldrim. an 
old servant Marie G. Underwood, ‘a colored 
womao^’ died and that her remains were bnned 
in the white cemetery in compliance with a dying 
request that she be buried in the lot of the Mattox 
fa^y for whom she had worked twenty-two years. 
A petition that her request be cttrated was 
circulated end generally signed by white citisens. 
The funeral services were held in a White church 
with a white pastor officiating and a White choir 
famishing the mnsic. Only a few Negroes 
attended the servioes. After the body had remained 
in the White cemetery for five days, a petition 
appeared asldag tiiat it be removed. The request 
was not granted but on Febrnary 24 an open 
grave was fonnd on the Mattox lot rad a new 
grave m the Negro oemetery : a group of un¬ 
known nien had removed the body at night and 
reinteiied it tee cemetery for Negroes. 


A.Q Eminent Mentiet on Prof. Bose’i 
Work 

Professor H. Molteob, tee eminent plant 
physiologist of Tionns, has contributed an 


a^ote : te C. Bose’s work, 

whiite be(^ tens 

After the oonclnsion of to teo^ieototeat 
the University of Vienna, Sir Q. ^Bose was 
kind enough to lend me to instmmsate for the 
repetition of soma of his more imports eicperi- 
ments in tee testitnte of Plant Ptryitertamr of 
the Universlte. As this is the first teiui ibw hie 
experiments have been snooesstally r^oested in 
a Eoropeau labomteiTi tee following reimlte 
which I obtained will be of interest to reMeea 
of “Nature.” 

Of Prof. Bose’s Infinitesimal Contraotion 
Recorder Dr. Molisch writes 

This ingenious apparatus records tee cellular 
coutmotiou in the interior of the pirat under 
external stimalatiou. The priuoiple of tee instm- 
meut is extremely simple ; the extretne delioacy 
of the apparatus bears testimony to the extra¬ 
ordinary skill of the Indian meohauiciara tiaiued 
at the B136 Institute. The stem or otemrorgra 
of the plant is place! between a fixed aod a 
movable primary lever. The diametric ccntraotioa 
of the plant under atimatation is indicated by 
the movemeat of this primary lever which is 
further magnified by optical means, the total 
magnill -ation produced being a million times. The 
ludicaiicu of the instrument is not affected by 
mechanical distnrbanoes. 

The Vienna professor’s experiments with 
Dr. Bose’s apparatus to prove tee sensitive¬ 
ness of ordinary plants were equally suoeess- 
fuL His experiments to test Dr. Bose’s 
theory of the movement of sap have oon- 
vineed him teat the Indian soien&t is right. 

As regards the similarity of planfe and 
animals in certain respects Dr. Molisch 
observes :— 

The pnlsatory activity is greatly increi^ed by 
drugs which enhance cardiac activity in the ani¬ 
mal ; it is enfeebled or arrested by depresdng 
agents. Extracts from certain Indian plants have 
a potent influence on the propulsive activity of 
the plant and the cardiac activity of the animal. 
This aspect of the investigation has roused 
considerable interest in the Medical Facnlty of 
Vienna. 

'T have seen,” writes the Vienna professor 
in conclusion, “Sir J. C. Bose carry oat tee 
experiments described above and can con¬ 
firm, since I have repeated some of teem 
with Sir J, C. Bose’s apparatus, teat the 
results are as he has deBonbed.” 


GoTirnmeat Attitnde tewards 
Social Befom 

The following tetter addressed .by a Qon- 
British Christian misaionary to the Indian 
Daily MaU throws additional light on tec 
Government attitude towards social reform 
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The matter of the demand which the Govern* 
meot make of every non-British mission is seri- 
oosiy hamperinff our work. It gives every mis- 
ssonary an anti-Indimi bias before he comes to the 
■fidd, and many never overcome it I will refer 
to my own expenenoe to show you how serionsly 
the Government take this undertaking, which 
Foreign Mission Boards have given on behalf of 
every missionary, that they will loyally co-operate 
with the Government This summer, 1 received a 
opmmnniostioo from Government to the effect that 
if I did not oease attending political meetings, they 
would oqmpbun against me to my Board ai^ 
would withdraw the Government grant which is 
being given to the high school with which I am 
connected. They said that they had no charge to 
mate against me other than that I had attended 
■such meetings, but they considered [this to be a 
violation of the Board’s underti^ing. They even 
olyected to my having attended such meetings as 
have to do mth widow remarriage, the removal of 
■caste restrictions and Hindu-Muslim unity, on the 
grosind that these all have polilical implications. I 
called attention, to the fact that the meetings which 
I attended dealing with these matters, were ad¬ 
dressed to the people and not to the Government, 
but evidently the Government make' no distinc- 
-tiona. (Italics onrs). 

This letter gives the same impression of 
-the official attitude towards social reform 
as the following passage from a speech of 
Mrs. Wood in America published in our 
last issue, page 282 : — 

Three times representative bodies of Indian 
■women and men in 1925, 1926, and 1927 have 
demanded the raising of the lage of marrigae, and 
each time the Government of India has turned 
down the application. 


Councils and the Simon Commission 

The elected members of Councils represent 
the country to some extent, though not at 
all completely. But the official and nominated 
members do not at all represent the country. 
It is mainly with the votes of the latter that 
theCJovernment has succeeded in getting some 
provincial Councils and the Council of State 
to appoint committees to co-operate with the 
Simon Commission. Therefore, the cry that 
India has given up her resolve to boycott 
the Commission and will in the main co¬ 
operate with it has no foundation in fact. 


Irrigation in Bengal 

Sir William Wiloocks, the inlgation 
engineer of Egyptian fame, who was criticised 
by some British and Indian supporters of 
official negl^ of irrigation in Bengal, sticks 
to his assertion that the so-called dead rivers 


of Bengal are really negleojied oanaRi. Says he, 
in part, in Indian Engineering -.— . 

Mr. Thompson savs that my ideas have been 
formed in the delta of the Nile which flows into 
a tideless sea and has a greater slope than the 
Ganges; and that in oonseqUenoe, I was misled. 
I surveyed, levelled and worked for three years 
in the Tigris-Euphrates delta, whm'e the rivets 
have a gentler slope than the Ganges and flow 
into the Persian Gulf with its 11-foot tide. I made 
no mistake. He says that 1 fell into the hands of 
Dr. Bentley and was 1«1 about by him. Dr. 
Bentley kindly acoompanied me to 'places fixed 
by myself. 1 know my profession and did not 
waste my time in futile studies at the tails of the 
rivers but spent it profitably at the hrad of the 
canals. We have a saying m Egypt: "Does a 
fish begin to go bad at the head or at the tail ?” 
It is a saying worthy of the typical irrigated 
country of the world. One has only to compare 
the ordered alignment of the Benfml canals with 
the tangled mess south-east of Fandpur and east 
of Bansal to see that the Bengal canals were 
originally artificial and that that funny mess where 
Mr. Thompson wished me to waste my time is 
natural. 

I talked about no “permanent ribs”. I have 
never heard of such things. Kennel’s maps lay 
on my table and were always referred to by me. 
They support me. There is as much chance of the 
Jelingi having been the main stream of the ancient 
Padma or Ganges as there is of the Ganges 
ha'ving once flowed up the Damodar river. I can 
assure Mr. Thompson of that. He possibly thinks 
I did not go deeply enough into the Puranas. 
I Quoted the Mababharat. I shall no-w quote, 
from memoir, the Bamayan. This old classic 
tells us that when 60,000 of the King’s 
subjects, working with their hands, could not bring 
the Ganges southwards, his grandson Bhagirath 
working with his brain brought it down all right. 
All these so-called dead rivers are as surely 
neglected canals as they will one day be life- 
giving streams. 

So long as British prodominanoe lasts “the 
so-called dead rivers” of Bengal will not be 
“life-giving streams,” because British exploiters 
do not expect to get wheat and cotton from 
this part of the country. 


Coastal Traffic Bill 

Two years ago Mr. K. C. Neogy introduced 
the coastal traffic bill in the Legislative 
Assembly, This time he allowed Mr. Sarabhai 
Haji to move it there. This Mr. Haji did 
in a masterly and comprehensive speech, 
meeting all objections. The Bill has 
bjen referred to a Select Committee. In 
the course of the debate on the bill. 
Sir James Simpson, representative of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in the 
Assembly, said- 
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Mr. Haji was gaily » paid > servant of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company, which would 
benefit mostly by the Bill. It would have been 
preferable that the Bill should have been spon¬ 
sored by a less interested person. 

Sir James also said that “Scindia” was. a 
member of the Conference of Shipping Companies 
participating in coastal trade and it was not for 
Mr. Haji, a paid servant of that Coiinian.v. to 
decry the existing monopoly. It was an ill-bird 
that fouled its own nest. 

Mr. Usji’s Bill would not . encourage Indim 
Shipping any way. Dispassionately analysed it 
boiled down to represent the cupidity of Indian 
■apitalists to gain unfeur advantage at the cost of 
European traders. Finally he asked the House to 
play the game. -■ 

Following Sir James Simpson, Mr. K. C. 
Neogy gave a spirited reply. 

Mr. Neogy said that he looked to the Indian 
Year Book to find who this Simpson was. "here 
was one Simpson. C. I. E.. who got a Police 
medal. The previous speaker did not answer to 
that description. He next consulted Thacker s 
Direotoiy. but there were forty-five Simpsons. 

The President—Order. Order. What has that 
got to do with the Bill ? 

Mr- NeogyI am referring into them because 
personal factors have been brought into the 
argument in this House. I find there is one 
Sir James Simpson serving in certain European firms 
who are agents of four or five Shipping Companies. 
To my mind this paid servant is the particular 
gentleman in the House. He represents the 
European Chambers in which is represented that 
British Shipping Company, the Inchcape gang. 

Continuing, the speaker said that he himself 
brought the Bill in the House two years ago and 
it was also ballotted but in order to oblige the 
Government he did not pursue the measure, 
because the Government wanted to know where 
they stood. This time he allowed Mr. Haji 
to move it, because he knew of it better than 
the speaker. They were in the House in a 
representative capacity and what they were in 
private life, had got nothing to do with the 
ijuestion thw had to deal with in the House 
(bear, hear). Continuing, the speaker said that he 
had been in the House for more than seven years 
but he never heard such a disgraceful speech as 
that which was delivered with reference to Mr. Haji, 
“Play the game, said Sir Simpson”, went on Mr, 
Neogy. “What game? The British game ? Let ns see 
what the spiritual fathers of Sir James . Simpson 
did in the past in reference to the auestion.” 

The speaker then read extracts from the 
reports of the Directors of the East India 
Company in which they declared their uncom¬ 
promising opposition to the employment of 
Indian ships for carrying goods to England. 
This is the British game, this is the game to 
which the Hon’ble gentleman refers’’ (cheers). 


Talk of Equal Rights 

In the oonrse of bis speech Sit James 
Simpson claimed as a “British Indian National 

61-14 


no special privilet^es bnt equal rights with the 
sons of the scdl. I claim nothing more - and 
will accept nothing less.” 

Sir James next read from the repeat the 
Nehra Committee that the British ooma^unity 
need not be apprehensive of their legitiinate 
interests and appeued to Pandit Motilal Nehm as 
the author of the report to redeem the promise 
contained in the report. ,The vote of the leader 
of the opposition on the Bill wonld be a test of 
the gennineness of the assnranoe extended to the 
British community in the Nehru Eeport. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru said in reply; 

The Hon’ble Member for the Associated 
Chambers has paid me the compliment of quoting 
from the Constitution Report and invitipg me to 
go into the lobby with him. 1 am prepared to 
make him a sporting offer. I am propred to 
consider his invitation if the Houlhle UMbber’s 
constituency is prepared to accept here and to-day 
the report of the Constitution Committee cutd 
accept Dominion Status (cheers). 

The Hon’ble Member, Sir, spoke of the glmy 
of India. It wonld be more approprMte to call it 
the glory of Anglo-India. I use it in a lai»e 
sense the term. I saw what this glory meaus 
when I went to Ganhati up the river Hocwhly. 

I came across palatial residences of jute mnw 
on the one hand and only a few ndles fn^er 
across the misery of the Indians who work 
for them. They were ill-fed, ill-clothed and Hi- 
protected from wind and rain- 

How British Riohts were Acquired 

Sir James talked of British rights in coastal 
trade. How was that right acquired ? No reply 
had been given to the long indictment of Mr. 
Haji as to how Indian Shipping had been ruthless¬ 
ly strangled. Sir James talked of British rights 
in coal, jute, coffee, tea and oil industries. That 
was a tragedy of the situation that in all these 
industries the non-Indians dominated. Sir James 
also talked about equal rights and e<]wl opportuni¬ 
ties. I would ask the Member ‘Had we any 
opportunities ’? 

Sir James ; Yes. 

Pandit Motilal; No. What about the hundred 
and more tales which we can tell of the ruthless 
repression of industries and commerce of India? 
These taunts of discrimination have no application 
under the present constitution under whum tb^ 
is any amount of discriminatory legislation. Hava 
members of the European group ever stood by the 
Indian Nationals when laws were passed forging 
fetters on the Indians or when attempts were 
made by sections of this House to Jiave those laws 
removed from the Statute Book? On evmy 
possible occasion the Indians have been dis¬ 
criminated against in all conceivable walk of life 
without a word of protest from the European 
group. 

Need of National Mercantile Marine. 

Continuing Pandit Motilal smd that Sir James 
had claimed national rights. National rights went 
with dtizenship. It and when the British subjects 
now exploiiing India attiuned full rights of British 
Indian citizenship under Dominion Status then 
they would be able to claim national rights. 
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And what were national rights? They did 
mt 'ezdade creation of k National Mercantile 
Marine. Mercantile Marine was a second line of 
naval defence. It was therefore, essential that 
a merchant fleet of me oountry most be entirely 
national. He wm reminded of Col. Crawford’s 
timt that me ladkos were not capable of national 
defenoe when the Indians had been disanned 
snd onucalated under the Government’s action, 
Ktnilaily aftv the Indian shipping had been 
throttled w lul means they talked of competition 
and 0pm nidlt. Indian opinion only wantm that 
after Indiim shipping had been ruthlessly 
snppraseed it shonld be pat on its feet so that 
it might also be able to fonction. 

Not a Baciai. Meabttbe 

Continning Pandit Motilal said that ha did not 
consider the Bill to be raoia'ly discriminatory. 
No single section of the community had a right 
to say that they wanted perpetuation of sectional 
monopoly to tiie detriment of the entire national 
interests. The Legislature mast legislate for the 
graatest good of the greatest number. If in 
making legislation in national interests one section 
of the community suffered it was inevitable and 
unavddable. 


Prof. C. V. Raman’s Latest Discovery 

According to a contribution published 
in 77ie Statesman, which contains some non- 
Boienti&o adjectives, 

Physicists throughout the world are deeply in¬ 
terested in the discovery, at Calcutta, of a new 
radiation-effect. The Baman-effect. as it is called 
after its discoverer, is the most-discussed question 
in physics to-day. Numerous papers and reports 
deuing with it have already appeared in the 
sdentmc journals and the foremost centres of 
researdi in Europe have taken up the study of the 
new phenomenon. The degree of interest aroused 
by the discovery is indicated by the fact that a 
leading German scientific periodical devotes some 
twenty columns to a report on the new Effect. 

The discovery made by Prof. Raman is that 
when light f ills upon molecules of matter and is 
scattered by them, a remarkable change occurs, 
which is most readily perceived by observing the 
scattered light through a prismatic spectroscope. 

Effect ExPLAtaEP 

For the purpose of these experiments it is most 
convenient to use as source of light a mercury- 
vapour lamp. This gives a very intense white 
liinit which; when examined through a prism, ap¬ 
pears resolved into a spectrum containing a 
few bright lines of different colours, a bright 
indigo line, a blue line, a green line and 
two yellow lines. When the light from such a 
lamp passes through a transparent liquid or solid 
such as water or ice, the light scattered within 
the substances when observed through a prism 
is found to show a number of new lines not pre¬ 
sent in the light of the mercury arc itself. 

This strange phenomenon is exhibited by all 
transparent bodies, the position and the number 
of the new lines being different for different 
substances. 


As regards the field of research opened up 
by this discovery, the writer says 

At^ from toe fundammital intere^ of the 
miation-process revealed by the discovery of the 
Ramsn-eflhct, the study of the new spectra thun 
prodnoed opens np a wonderful field of research 
for the investigation of the oonstitution of mole¬ 
cules and of matter generally, and of its optical 
properties. So great is this field that ProL fi. W 
Wood , a very distinguished Foreijfn Member of 
toe Royal Society of London, in cabling to the 
Editor of Nature confirming the Rsman- 
oharacterizaa it as “a snrprising and 
brilliant discovery with immense potentialities.” 


The State of Scientific Knowledge in India 

When Western scientists confirm and 
accept the oonolnsions of Indian scientists, 
Indians are naturally gratified. The practice 
of mutual testing and recognition exists also 
among Western scientists themselves. Owing 
to the pre-eminence of the West in science, 
it is necessary in the case of India to have 
our scientist’s original work being tested and 
confirmed by occidental men of science. 
But this necessity cannot be a source of 
pride to us, nor increase pur self-respect. 
Even small European nations, like the 
Danes, the Dutch, the Norwegians, do not 
depend entirely on the approval of scientists 
of other nations for confidence in their own 
work. The case is otherwise with Indians. 
The backward state of scientific education and 
knowledge in India acoonnts for this difference. 
Next to the achievement of universal literacy, 
both the state and the people in India most 
make the widest spread of scientific know¬ 
ledge, from the primary stage upwards, one 
of the main aims of the Indian educational 
movement. The habit of observation and 
experiment, and of research at the proper 
stage, must be sedulously fostered. Then 
in course of time may India expect to be 
as self-reliant in science as other civilized 
countries. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s Mission 

Fot political and economic reasons, those 
who are interested in keeping India politically 
enslaved and economically backward and 
unorganized have long carried on a libellous 
propaganda against this country themselves 
or by paid agents. Latterly this propaganda 
has become particularly venomous. Indian 
journalists and authors have been trying 
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to counteradt the efteots of this contiiiaoQs 
campaign of oalnmny. It is necessary to 
do this work tAroad in person by word of 
month also. By her giita of oratory and 
poetry, by her courage, and by \rirtne of 
her position as au ~ erj-president of the 
Indian National Congress, Mrs. Naidu is fit to 
do this work. She herself is an embodied re¬ 
futation of, many of the worst things said 
of India concerning the position of women 
here. It is not contended that their position 
is all that it ought to be. They have still 
many disabilities and are sometimes subjected 
to cruel wrongs. Butiheir position is not 
as bad as it has been painted. Mrs. Naidu’s 
example shows that it is feasible for an Indian 
woman to rise to the highest non-official 
civic position, to become a distinguished 
orator and a recognised poet, to successfully 
play the role of reconciler between races and 
creeds and to be offered the highest academic 
distinction honoris causa, which she declined. 

She will not, of course, enter into any 
controversy with any slanderer of India. Her 
speeches and her poems, recited by herself, 
will suffice to give an idea of what Indian 
society stands for, and thereby make her 
motherland respected. 

Mrs. Naidu has declared that she is going 
abroad, not as mendicant, but to assert 
India’s national honour. 


Euieiucrats as Defenders 
of Indian Faiths 

One of the funniest arguments advanced 
from the official side in support of the Public 
Safety Bill Was that it was intended to protect 
the Hindu and Islamic faiths from the 
onslaughts of Bolshevism. So even the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy can, for their own 
purposes, raise the mob cry of religion in 
danger ! 

If these defenders or would-be defenders 
of Indian faiths ^ sincere in their pro¬ 
testations, why do they not deport the army 
of foreign Christian missionaries before seek¬ 
ing to expel some stray communists from 
the country ? For, it is the openly avowed 
direct obj^ of these foreign missionaries to 
undermine the faith of Hindus and Moslems 
in their religions in order to convert them 
to Christianity, whereas Bolshevism has no 
such object It must not be understood 
that Ke want Christian missionaries to be 
deported. Their work in India has benefited 


directly and indirectly. They have as much 
right to be in every country as the foUoweis 
of other faiths have though the right of 
Hindns, Moslems and Indfian Cffirishbns to 
go to and Hre and work is denied ui naany 
a Christian land. 

Lala Lajpat Bai gave utterance to some 
home truths on the love of Indian rdigions 
professed by the bureaucracy and Sir fiari 
Singh Gout, when he said in the ooum of 
his very telling speech ; 


I am quite prepared to admit that oommonisin 
and imperialism stand at two opposite poles. 1 
have absolutely no doubt that the success of 
communism in this world will mean the destruc¬ 
tion of all empires. I am, therefoie, satisfied that 
this effort on the part of this Government and on 
the part of my capitalist friends is perfe^ 
natural. They want to suppress communism; But 
why should they say that they are ddng it in the 
interests of this country? Why import into this 
discussion matters which are not included in the 
Bill itsell? My friend the Hon. the Home Member 
and also Sir Hari Singh Qour waxed eloquent 
upon the protection of religicn.. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour talking of religion ! 
That was quite a surprise to me. because only 
a few months ago I read a document signed, by 
that gentleman in which he framed the constitu¬ 
tion of a lefq;ue for modemiaing India which 
asked all Indians to adopt all western methods 
and do away with religion altogether. 1 know,he 
will deny it, because he is accustomed to dorng 
that. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Can my fnead pro¬ 
duce that document. 


Lala Lajpat liai 
produced a telegram 
favour of the boycott 
and the sending of 
quoted it from memory, 
habit and we on this 


Yes, 1 will, just as 1 
which be sent to me in 
of the Simon Gompitssion 
which he denied when I 
He has into that 
of the House have 


ceased to take him seriously, dther when he 
opposes or when he supports .us. Therefore, it Is 
a surprise to me to hear Sir Hari Singh GOur 
pleading for this Bill in the name of reliidcm. 
I do not know what his religion is. There is a 
religion known as Mammon worship ; there is a 
relimoD of God worship, which, of course, pioua 
Hindus and Musealmans follow. 1 do not believe 
that he follows any God worship. He Mows 
Mammon worship- And then again, the British 
Government tatting of the protection of relton 
in this country ! why, they have destroyed me 
very foundafions of religion in this country by 
their very existence and by allowing f«»M to 
work in this country which are a^-religious. 
Religion has different meanings. Even coin- 
munists believe and allege that BolBhevismTf 
a religion. If that is the meaning to be attaohM 
to religion, then perhaps my fnend ia perfectly 
religious and I am prepar^ Ito apologi.ze for 
saying he has no relijpon. Religion has different 
forms. What form was meant whaa an appew 
was made to the Hindus and Mussalmsms of thfa 
House to rouse their passions on behalf of reli¬ 
gion because the communists atlaokw meir 
religion ? Well, Sir, if the communists attack 
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any religion tliey attack the conventional Christian 
rhngion. They do not attacdi religion altogether, 
and ks 1 have said, they do not attack every 
organized form of governmmt. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai oonolnded by suggesting 
the deportation of all exploiters. 

We wish idl forragnera to leave this country 
and leave us free. We will always welcome them 
as friends, except when they want to come here as 
exploiters: then we would wish them to leave 
and would be willing to pay their passages and 
someth^ more. We are prepared to give them 
any money they want if they will leave us free 
to fight out our own battles. Yon talk of protect¬ 
ing these labooreis. We don’t want any of your 
protection. All we want is freedom to develop 
ourselves on our own lines, even to fight among 
ourselves, If necessary. Give us that freedom and 

S o away. We do not want your protection. You 
ave come to make money, money, Sir, money. 
You have come to fill your pockets with our 
hard-earned money- Our hard-earned money all 
goes into the pockets of foreign capitalists and 
foreign exploiters. We understand all these 
tactics, we understand all these. disguises and 
devices. 


Indian Boys and the Sea 

The attention of Indian parents and other 
guardians of boys is drawn to the fact that, 
like last year, a batch of boys is to be 
selected for training in the Dufferin, the 
first training ship of the Indian Mercantile 
Marina It is a very small beginning. But 
advanthge should be taken of it in order 
that in future Indians may own sea-going 
vessels manned entirely by their countrymen. 
Last year 30 cadets were selected from all 
ovtx India. Candidates for training must be 
between the ages of 13 and 16 on September 
16, 1928, and must have received school 
education up to the lower secondary standard, 
i. a, three standards below the matriculation. 
There is a qualifying examination in English 
and a medical examination with special 
reference to eye-sight The course of training 
lasts for three years and the fees payable 
are Rs. 50 a month for each month of 
training on the ship. The last date for 
receiving applications is the 5th of October, 
1928. The qualifying examination will be 
hdd about the first of December. If any 
further information be required, it may be 
obtained by sending for a prospectus to the 
Captain Superintendent, I. M. M. T. S. 
Bufferirtt Mazagaon Pier, Bombay, together 
with a remittance of one rupee. 


Appointments on the BAilwajf Board 

In aswer to a question asked by Mr. Jam- 
nadw Mehta, Sir George Rainy, the Com¬ 
merce Member, is reported to have said : 

“Appointments on the Bmlway Board are not 
reserved for Indians. At the time of appointing 
the successor of Sir Austen Hadow the claims of 
Indian officers will be fully oonsidpred, but the 
final choice must be guided by the consideration 
of fitness alone, irrespective of race or nation¬ 
ality.” 

If anybody says that appointments to high 
posts, in the Railway or other Departments, 
have been made, are made or will be made 
(during British predominance) according to 
fitness alone, irrespective of race or nation¬ 
ality, he says what is not true. As regards 
the Railway Board, the patent fact is that 
no Indian has up till now been appointed on 
it. It is not true that this has been due 
to the utter absence of qualified Indians. 

As regards fitness, the abstract principle 
laid down by Sir George Rainy that the 
fittest must be appointed, irrespective of 
race or nationality, is not acted upon in 
any country so far as foreigners are 
concerned. There are many vacancies every 
year and month in every Western country 
for which the fittest men may belong to 
foreign nations. But generally each country 
chooses some fit men from its own nationals, 
though they may not be the fittest considering 
mankind as a whole. It is only when no 
man sufficiently qualified for some particular 
kind of work can be found among the nation¬ 
als of a country that some qualified forei^er 
is appointed in European countries, American 
countries, Japan, etc. The practide in India 
should be exactly the same. If an Indian 
is competent to discharge the duties of some 
office and is the fittest among Indians for 
doing snob work, he should be appointed to 
it, even though he may not ^e the fittest in 
the British Empire or in the world. In the 
abstract, the ideal thing would be to ransack 
the whole world for the fittest man, every 
time a post falls vacant But no nation pursue 
or can pursue this ideal. So, there is no reason 
why an abstract principle should be used 
in India as a cloak to hide the ugly naked 
fact that the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy want 
all the fat jobs for themselves to the exclu¬ 
sion of the permanent inhabitants of the 
country, as far as they can. 
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BaciarDiscrimination in Bailways 

It is not merely as regards appointments 
«Q the Bailway Board that Indians are 
discriminated against. 

Racial discrimination exists thronghont 
all grades of appointments, except those in 
which the pay is such as will not attract 
the least qqalified Anglo-Io4ian8 and British¬ 
ers. The attention of the Government has 
been drawn to such discrimination and it has 
been officially admitted more than once; 
but it has not yet been knocked on the head. 
A few figures from the railway administra¬ 
tion report for 1926-27 will show the nature 
and extent of the evil. 

As many as 78'8 per cent, of the higher 
posts are occupied by Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and only 21‘2 per cent, by Indians. 
In the subordinate services 70'4 per cent, 
of the posts are held by Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and 29.6 per cent by Indians. 
Yet the number of qualified Indians for 
both the higher and the lower services 
is vastly greater than the number of Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans in India having the 
same qualifications. 

Racial discrimination exists in the 
appointment of guards, for example. The 
general practice is to appoint Indians to grade 
II and Anglo-Indians and Europeans to 
grade I initially. Similar discrimination is 
made in the appointment of ticket collectors, 
engine drivers, firemen, charge men, elec¬ 
tricians and permanent way inspectors. 

Racial discrimination exists as regards 
the arrangements and grants for the educa¬ 
tion of the children of Anglo-Indian and 
European employees and of those of Indian 
employees. For example, the East Indian 
Railway makes a grant of Rs. 1,34,000 to 
the Oakgrove school alone, meant for Anglo- 
Indian and European children; but the highest 
grant made by it to any Indian school is 
4,500, and the total g«nt made to all 
Indian schools taken together is Rs. 14,700. 
There is provision for the education of 
Anglo-Indian and European girls, but none 
for that of Indian girls. 

As regards medical relief, separate blocks 
are provided for the two classes of patients, 
the senior officer attending to the Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans, the junior to 
Indians. 

Most of the fines are paid by Indians 
but the proceeds are spent mostly on Euro¬ 
pean institutes for recreation. Christmas 


passes are issued only to Christians. Passes 
are oocasiooatly issued only to ministers 
of the Christian religion but not to Hindu 
and Muslim religious teachers. 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose on the Hindu 
University 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose has seen much of 
the world, much of educational institutions, 
and is himself a lecturer in a State Univer¬ 
sity in America. His opigion on universities 
is, therefore, worthy of attention. In the 
course of an article on the Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, sent by him from Naples to Ihe East 
Bengal Times of Dacca, he says ; 

Daring my recent visit to India, the one 
remark which I heard from the 6kivemmBat 
officials and Anglo-Indians more frequently than 
another was that Indians lack the power of 
organization and administration. Are ' these 
critics always right ? 

Men of great administrative gifts are seldom 
to be found in unlimited quantities in any country, 
and they can hardly be looked for in a subject 
country with its many inhibitions and restricted 
opportunities. I can. however, point to the Hindu 
University, which I visited not long ago, as an 
eloquent refutation of the charge (hat all Indians 
lack administrative abilities. This great educational 
enterprise at Benares, which marked an epo(^ 
in'the history of Indian education, was organized 
by Indians and administrated by Indians. It 
shows what Indians are capable of doing when 
they have half a chance. 

As a member of the instructional staff of one 
of the largest State Universities of America, I 
have had considerable opportuniti^ daring the 
last fifteen years to come in contact with many 
of the leading American educators. It is, however, 
my opinion that Pandit Madan Mohan Malavyia, 
the present Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 
Hindu University, will rank high in any group 
of American educational statesmen. His {nssion 
is for education ; but he is not a mere visionary. 
A talk with hiib will convince even a hardboiM 
Anglo-Indian how vigorously and indeively tmd 
sensibly he has dealt with every situatiott wd 
problem arising out of the Hindu University 
; during the past few years. He is a far-sighted, 
warm-hearted, and loveable man. Malavira. to 
my mind, stands at par in diplomatic and adminis¬ 
trative ability with the best captains of education 
that America or Europe can show. 

As regards the education the students, 
all of whom are not Hindus, receive here. 
Dr. Bose says ;— 

The Hindu University, which is attempting to 
combine the ancient and honored cnltnre of India 
with the modern science of Europe and America 
must go on. It grants n. h. a., u. sc., degrees in 
almost all the Arts and Soienoe subjects taught at 
other Indian Universities. Perhaps that is not 
saying a great deal. Bat the high standard it 
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has maintained in applied Science—Technical and 
Hectrical Eogineerina. Metallurgy. Mining and 
Industrial Chemistry demands special recognition. 

. The laboratories, workshop and colleges, par- 
ticDiarly the new women’s oolleses which are doing 
snch a vast amount of good to oring India in line 
with the rest of the progresBive world, should not 
be crippled for lack of sufficient funds. 

Chinese Nationalist Programme for the 
OeTelopment of Army and Navy 

On July 18th Marshal Chiang Eai Shek in 
an address to the Chinese students in Peking 
emphasised the need of abolition of nnequai 
treaties between Chins and other nations. He 
exhorted the Chinese students that "in order 
to free the country from Imperialist aggres¬ 
sion they should prepare themselves and 
take up military training." It is the ambi¬ 
tion of the Chinese nationalists that "in 15 
years Chirm mil have an Army and Navy 
equal to any in the world." 

Chinese nationalists are determined to 
spread military education among the stadents. 
This is evident from the following despatch ; 

Slumghai, June. 1 The Students’ Union has 
decided to hold a review of the Military Cadets 
Corps hi Shanghai shortly, when military author¬ 
ities at Shanghai will be mvited to give instructions. 
Up to the present about 40.000 students have 
joined the Military Cadets Corp and they are 
receiving rigid militur training every day. 

The Chinese Nationalists have the pro¬ 
gramme that within 15 years their national 
army and navy will be second to none, 
whereas the British masters of India are 
content with spreading the lie that the 
Indian people are not able to develop military 
leadership to undertake the responsibility of 
Indian National Defence. While the Chinese 
Nationalists are doing their b^st to ronse 
the martial spirit of the nation and spreading 
military edncation, the British authorities 
have refused to cany into action the meagre 
recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
towards the nationalisation of the Indian 
Army. 

T. D.i 


An American Estimate of the Activities 
of the League of Nations 

Ike Nation (New York) of Jane 20th, 
in its editorial notes, makes the following 
comment on the activities of the League 
of Nations :— 


As a sort of loud-speaker for little nations 
with a grievance the League of Nations is a 
success.. As a machinery for settling bitter 
international disputes it serves chiefly as an 
electnc fan, cooling heated dUpntants and blowing 
ofl some of tae vapour. The recent session of its- 
Council afforded a whple series of examples of its 
talents and. shortcomings. For five years Hungary 
and Knmama have been making faces at each other 
oyer the question of compensation for the Hunga- 
rim. "optant8”-the Magyar landlords who 
retmned both their Hungarian citifenship and 
their Transylvanian landholdings when that 
p^rovmce was transferred by treaty to Rumania. 
They object to the Rumanian law dividing up 
the irreat estates. . The League has proposed 
Milution after solution—every one of whiMi either 
RuBMia or Hungary has turned down. Again 
the League has failed to solve the problem, and 
now invites the disputants to settie it face to 
face.. On the other hand, the League machinery 
has aired the question before all Europe auu 
given both sides a chance to calm down. 

It is when one of the parties to a dispute is 
clearly stronger that matters are worst. Poland 
by sheer brute, force defied the Lea^e seven 
years ago and seized Vilna ; she is still in 
possession, md strong enough to retrin possession. 

Austen Cbamberiain and the other high priests 
of the League direct their lepi caches against 
intraiiBigent little Lithuania. Similarly in the 
questioD of the arms seized on the Uungorian. 
froritier. They were shipped, in plain violation 
of the Treaty of the Trianon, by Italy, which is 
not. reprimanded or even mentioned, to Hrmimry, 
which gets off with a mild slap on the wrist in 
the form of a not-guilty-bnt-don’t-do-it-again 
verdict, if the Little Entente, which fears an 
armed Hungary, had been stronger, the rebuke 
would, we suspect, have been sharper,” 

There is much truth in the above 
statement. T. D. 


A Curious Comparuon between Dominion, 
Status and Independence 

The following is the Week's contribution 
to the controversy relating to the goal of 
indepeudenoe and dominion states : 

If a man like Mahatma Oandbi, whom no one 
can accuse of weakness, can aocept and approve 
of the Nehru scheme with Ml its implications, wo 
need not worry . Aout what the Shaukat Alia or 
even Srinivasa Iyengars may be saying. We 
are not of mose who barter the substanoe tor the 
shadow, why be slaves to words ? Ec^pt is 
supposed to have an indep^dent status. Canada 
IS but a dominion. But is there a man in his 
Isenses who would prefer B^ptian Indepeudenoe 
to Canada B dependence ? .Itominion status is 
mdei^dence for ail practical ■ purposes witii 
security thrown in—security which is of no «maU 
I importance during the transitional period when 
India will be engaged in consolidating her 
defence. But apart from motives of expraiency, 

; we hold tiiat India by remamipg in the tederation 
of the British Commonwealth wiu be more in line 
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with the normal development of world polity, 
whidi inoreasincly tends to c-o-ordination.—tiot 
the isolation—of the peoples and nations of the 
world. 

Serious notice need not be taken of the 
Catholic journal’s personalities;—every opinion 
held by Gandhiji is not necessarily to be pre¬ 
ferred to every opinion held by persons of 
lesser celebrity. Let us attend to its argument. 
Why does it take Egypt as the type of an 
independent country ? It is not really 
independent. Had it taken France or Japan 
for purposes of comparison, could it have 
said, “Is there a matt in his senses who would 
prefer French or Japanese independence to 
Canada’s dependence ?” 

For ourselves, we' certainly prefer the 
goal of independence to that of dominion 
status. Bat as dominion status like that of 
Canada ir equivalent to independence in most 
matters, and as it must ultimately either lead 
to independence or be exactly equal to it, 
we do not quarrel about words with those 
who are for dominion status. Nor do we 
think the argument from security and the 
normal development of world polity entirely 
negligible. At the same time, no one should 
shut his eyes to the fact that the argument 
from security may breed a sense of false 
security and keep the Indian nation weak by 
taking away the main incentive to developing 
its full strength for self-defence. Dominion 
status, if properly used, may be good for “the 
transitional period,” but there would be no 
need for it afterwards. As for “co-ordination,” 
are even the small independent nations of 
the world dying to be included in the 
British Empire? 


The Bengal Students' Conference 

In this country the success of conferences 
is judged by the number and emotionalism 
of the audience, the quality of the presiden¬ 
tial address and other speeches, the nature 
of the ideals and objects indicated in the 
resolutions, and the degree of orderliness 
which marks the proceedings. Judged by 
all these standards, the Bengal Students’ 
Conference was a great success, if the 
newspaper reports of its meetings are correct. 
But a conference can be called a real 
success only if it bears good fruit So for 
the present judgment must be reserved. 

It was a good idea to get the Conference 
opened by the Rev. Dr. Hrquhart Viee- 


Cfaanodlor of the Calcutta Unirersity, who 
said in the course of hie speech :— 

You are here to prepare yourselves tor life, 
to be ready to take yonr places as leaden of the 
community. Do not too hastily bring that period 
of preparation to an end, and rush into aothms 
which you have not tad the opportunity of 
sufficiently considering. This is your time for 
pondering over problems, and discoWing the best 
means of solving them. It is not the time for 
you to rush into action before you have found 
the solution. Nor should miy others condescend 
to make use of you before you have arrived at 
independent and free judgment for yourselves. 
If you cherish this spirit you will without doubt 
arnve at a solution of your problems, bat only 
if you cultivate this spirit you mw find ways of 
activity which are at present iudaen from the 
eyes of those who are older, and I would say that 
when, under the guidance of Qod and in the ex¬ 
ercise of your own power of delibeialion, you do 
discover these ways, it should not be the part of 
your seniors to create obstacles to your fflitering 
on these hitherto untried navr Meanwhile, in all 
freedom of thought, in an •ll-■>|l|lne of spirit, in 
all respect for the past, consideratkm of the 
present and loyalty to the future, prepare, prepare, 
prepare for the days of action which will come 
to you at a later stage of your life, wh<» yon 
will be sent out from this Universi^ to become 
the responsible leaders of your country in its 
progress towards all that is true and beautiful 
and good. Prepare. I say, with open mind. 
Prove all things and hold fast to your souls that 
which is good. “Whatsoever things are tene, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report—think on these things”— 
think about them calmly, but also with enthusiasm 
for individual and social ideals; deliberate nron 
them, make them your own and so live according 
to them that your country will be the better for 
your conferring together. 

No exception can be taken to these words, 
of wise counsel and none has been taken even 
by those papers which have ridiculed discip¬ 
line and the idea that the life of students 
is a period of preparation. Public memory 
is said to be proverbially short Still some 
may remember what showers of abuse were 
poured on the devoted head of Professor 
Jadnnath Sarkar for laying due stress on 
discipline and preparation for the work of 
life lying ahead fot students, in his convo¬ 
cation address. And Professor Sarkar Was 
adversely criticized for his views on these 
points even by some of the papers generally 
friendly to him. 

What are the reasons ? 

Mr. Pramod Enmar Ghoshal was chosen 
chairman of the reception committee. In a 
students’ conference this honour should be 
reserved for some one who is distinguished 
as a student and as a public worker, or 
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at least as either. We are not aware that 
Hr. ' Oboshal is the best qualified among 
Bengal students in these respects. His 
part in the Presidency College disturbances 
is well known. But that ought not to hare 
made him a hero. In the course of his 
speech he laid down the following duties 
for the Students’ Association 

The Association should carry on a ruthless 
war agiunat the appalling ignorance and illiteracy 
of the country and make strenuous attempts to 
spread free primary education in the country. 
l%e Association should help in the spreading 
of sanitary knowledge in villages and impro^g 
thsdr sanitary condition. It should organise 
oo-opentive measures for the betterment of the 
economic conditions of its members, develop a 
spirit of adventure and enterprise amongst 
them and desire to deviate from the beaten track 
in search of better avenues to happiness and 

S rosperity. It should attempt to inculcate 
iscipline. sense of duty and an esprit de corps 
amongst its members by organising and training 
a volunteer corps. It should organise and run on 
proper and up-to-date lines, gymnasiums for 
physical culture and libraries, debating societies, 
extension lectures for intellectual culture. It 
should organise a new type of journal to pro¬ 
pagate its ideas and encourage new lines of 
thinking. 


It is an ambitions programme, thongh 
a good one. The students’ resonrces are 
limited. If they mean business and not 
mere talk, they must begin with a few 
small things. What problem or problems 
will they tackle first ? 

There is unconscious humour in Mr. 
Ghoshal’s address in the words. “It should 
attempt to inculcate discipline.” 

Mr. Ghoshal is right when he says 
“that the attempts to portray the students 
as a band of political agitators working 
under the bidden hand of Moscow, are but 
the products of some unbalanced imagina¬ 
tion.’’ But he is not correct in asserting 
that “the recent strikes in some colleges 
were due to a genuine desire on the part 
of students to get redress of some legitimate 
grievances.” 'Diey were the first to offend 
and subsequently became tools in the ill- 
concealed hands of some Bengali agitators. 


Pandit Jawaharlal’s Address at the 
Students’ Conference 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru delivered a fine 
presidenBal address at the Bengal Students’ 
Conference. He “declared himself in agreement 
with Dr. Hrqnhart in counselling students 
not to rush into action,” for which counsel 


neither of the speakers was bowled down, 
or oritioised in the press. Professor Jadunatb 
Sarkar received different treatment for giving 
the same advice in different lacguage. 

The Pandit rightly characterised the 
differences between the inhabitants of the 
different provinces of India as comparatively 
unimportant. 

Strong are the common bonds that tie ns, the 
bonds of a common legacy from the past, of 
common suffering and the hope of building up 
a great future for this country of yours and mine. 
And indeed yon can cany this comparison a 
little further, across the artificial frontiers that 
separate country from country. We are told of 
vital differences of race and character. Snoli 
differences there undoubtedly are. but how many 
of them are purely aooidental due to climate and 
environment and education and how liable to 
change they are ? You will find that the common 
bond is greater and more vital than- the differences, 
though many of us may not realise the fact. 

He went on to say ;— 

Youth can think and is not afraid of the conse¬ 
quences of thought Do not imagine that thought 
is an easy matter or that its consequences are 
trivial. Thought is not or should not be afraid 
of the wrath of the heavens or the terrors of hell. 
It is the most revolutionary thing on earth: And 
it is because youth dare think and dare act that 
it holds out the promise of taking out this oonntry 
and this world of ours from the ruts and mire 
in which they have sunk. 

Are yon, young men and women of Bengal, 
going to dare think and dare act ? Are yon 
prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Youth of the world, not only, to free your country 
from an insolent and alien mle but also to 
establish in this unhappy world of ours a 
better and happier society ? 

Youth can, no doubt, think. But do most 
of the young men and women of Bengal, or 
even a considerable minority of them, really 
think ? Or do they merely repeat shibboleths, 
parrot-like ? 

Properly equipped, youth, and even age, 
can free India from an insolent and alien 
rule and also establish in this unhappy world 
of ours a better and happier society. It is 
no use flattering youth—and we are sure 
Pandit Jawaharlal did not want to do it. 
And, therefore, we feel bound to utter the 
unpleasant truth that men and women whose 
only asset is their youth cannot do great 
things. Nor are those hardworking servants 
of the world useless whose only dis¬ 
qualification is that they have been in this 
world a good many years. 

According to Mr. Nehru, 

National inaependenoe and perfect freedom to 
develop on lines of onr own choosing is the 
essential requisite of all progress. Without it 
there can be no pditfpal or economic or social 
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freedom. But ztatio&al independenoe should not 
mean us merely an addition to the warrioc 
p;rOnpa of nathras. It should be a step towards 
the cimtimi of a world oommonwealth of nations 
in which we, con KHist in the fullest measure 
to bring about world co-operation and world 
Itarmony. 

He added 

You pannQt have a purely political ideal, for 
polillos is after all only a small part of life, al- 
ihooftb, situated as we are under alien rule, it 
ilnnimates every branch of our activity. Your 
ideal must be a complete whole and must comprise 
life as it is to-day,—economic, social, as well as 
political. It can only Jbe one of social eonality in 
its widest sense and equality of opportunity for 
every one. It is notorious that we have neither 
of these to-day. 

We, too, stand for sociU equality, equal 
opportunities for all, and an equitable dis¬ 
tribution of the products of labour. But we 
are not sure that any of the forms of 
socialism advocated by theorists can bring 
about such a state of things. Of communism 
and the communists Mr. Nehru says that 
personally he does not agree with many of 
the methods of the communists and he is 
by no means sure to what extent commnnisra 
can suit present conditions in India. “1 do 
not believe in communism as an ideal of 
society.” 

Russia has many faults, as other countries 
have. 

But inspite of her many mistakes she stands 
to-day as the greatest opponent of Imperialism 
and her record with the nations of the East has 
iieen just and generons. in China, Turkey and 
I’ersia, of her own free will she gave up her 
valuable rights and concessions, whilst the British 
humbarded the crowded Chinese cities and killed 
Chinamen by hundreds because they dared pro¬ 
test against British Jmperial'sm. 

In the city of Tabriz in Persia, when the 
Russian ambassador first came, he called the 
iKipulaoe together and on behalf of the Russian 
nation tendered formal apology for the sins of 
'tie Tsars. Russia goes to the East as an equal, 
not as a conqueror or a raoe-prond snperior. 
la it any wonder that she is welcomed ? 

Some of you may go in after years to foreign 
countries for yonr studies. If you go to England 
yon will notice in full measure what race 
nrejudioe is. If you go to the continent of 
hurope, you will be more welcome, whether you 
no to Fronoe or Csrmany or Italy, If any of 
yon go to Russia you will see how racial feeling 
IS utteiy absent and the Ohioameu who throng 
the Universities of Moscow are treated just like 
others. 

Some of his final words were:— 

The Avatars of to-day are great ideaa which 
come to reform the world. And the idea of the 
day ia aodal equality. Let os listen to it and 
nerame its instruments to transform the wmrld 
and nu^e it a better place to live in. 

68—16 


Live dangvomly- Let our eiders seek seonnty 
and stability. Oar qneat moat be adventure ,bat 
adventure in a noble enterprise which promises 
to bring paaoe to the distracted world and aeoarity 
and stability to tho millions who have riSoi 

Shoold Stndenis be Everything 
bnt Stndents t 

Infants, boys and girils and yonng men 
and women do not live in airtight compart¬ 
ments separated from the rest of the world. 
According to their capacity for anderstaadiog 
and being interested in passing events and 
pressing problems, they become interested 
in things, get excited by some events, 
depressed or elated by some others, and so 
on. For this reason, there cannot be and 
ought not to be an “atmosphere of pure study” 
anywhere. It is natural for students to want 
to know all about what is taking place 
around them and even to be actors among 
other actors. They should not be bUmed for 
this natural desire ; rather should they be 
encouraged to be up-to-date in their general 
information, Bnt to be well-informed about 
current events and problems and things in 
general is an ideal meant for all, not for 
students alone. Students have their main 
and special work just as other kinds of people 
in society have. Peasants, artisans, (nechaoios, 
craftsmen, traders, merchants, teachers, 
lawyers, engineers, physicians, artists, 
scientists, philosophers, litterateurs, etc, 
have ail their special work to do. 
This they generally do, aod in addition they 
acquire information regarding the world of 
to-day and do their dnty as citizens. Also 
there may be and are statesmen and politi¬ 
cians whose main work lies in the field of 
politics. But. they are not in statu pupillari. 
Are students the only class of people 
who have no dnties which entitle them to 
be called students ? Is it because they have 
not got to earn their bread and are main¬ 
tained by others that they ate to be oatied 
npon to be everything else but students ? 
Is the book of nature a useless superfluity ? 
Are existing libraries, laboratories musiums, 
demonstration farms, botmioal gardens, etc., 
useless lumber ? 

It has become necessary to repeat these 
questions, because whenever students are 
reminded of their main duty, agitators at 
once place before them the supreme dirty 
of freeing the country. Bnt in what sense 
is it their supreme duty and not of everr 
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one else ? We are old-fashioned enongh to 
believe and assert that the proper duty of 
stndents is to stady. And, of coarse, like 
other people, they have other dnties, which 
are subsidiary. When they leave their schools, 
colleges or nniversities for good, let them, 
if they choose and are fit to do so, devote 
themselves entirely to politics or other kinds 
of social service. 

It is very far from our thonght to suggest 
that stndents as students are not all to be 
social servants. They are certainly to be social 
servants as part of their training but study 
mast be their main and special work. Why 
else do they call themselves and allow 
others to call them students ? If they 
do not want to study or if they want to 
give their studies a subordinate place in 
their scheme of life, they should call them¬ 
selves simply boys or girls, young men or 
young women. 

We have glanced over the speeches 
delivered and the resolations passed at the 
Bengal Students’ Conference. With the 
exception of the speech of Dr. Urquhart, 
all these might have been quite appro¬ 
priately delivered and passed at any other 
gathering of young people ; and some parts of 
the speeches and most of the resolutions 
might have been appropriately delivered 
and passed at any other political gathering. 
What one misses is anything having a 
direct bearing on the proper work of Bengali 
students. No doubt, in the programme out¬ 
lined in Mr. Ghoshal’s speech the nmninf: 
of libraries and debating societies, and 
extension lectures were mentioned. But there 
the matter ended. Are the students of Bengal 
the intellectual equals of the students of other 
parts of India and of other countries in vari¬ 
ous fields of intellectual work ? If not, how 
can their intellectual achievements and status 
be made equal to those of other students in 
and outside India ? These and similar ques¬ 
tions were neither asked, pondered over or 
attempted to be answered in this students' 
conference. Youth assembled there wanted 
very much to do good mainly to others, but 
not so much to themselves. It was very 
altruistic, no doubt, but unsatisfactory all the 
same. 

The literature of Bengal, the scientific, 
philosophical and historical achievement of 
Bengal, should have received some attention 
at this ccnferenoe. But politics monopolised 
almost all the attention instead, as if the 
main work of students were politiodi. 


Age is generally blamed as fautfafor <c«. 
ports acti (a praiser of time past). At the 
risk of being sharply reminded of this failing 
one may draw the attention of the present 
generation of Beogsli studente to many of 
their predecessors who were good students 
first and political workers afterwards. 
Their achievements both as students and 
political workers are not unworthy of the 
consideration of their venerable juniors. 


Ancient Bains at Paharpnr 

“The contribution of Paharpnr to the 
cultural history of Bengal in regard to 
religion, art and architecture is unique and 
unrivalled,” said Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Superin¬ 
tendent, Archaeological Survey of India, 
Eastern Circle, in the oonise of a recent 
Indian Museum lantern lecture. 

The Paharpnr temple, the lecturer observed, 
supplied an architectural missing link between 
the earlier monuments of India and the later 
exuberance of Indo-colonial art as exemplified in 
Java. Cambodia and Burma. The art of Paharpur 
supplies the first indications of a prosperous school 
of sculpture in Bengal in the golden age of the 
Guptas. Besides exhibiting the well-known charao 
teristies of broad intellectualism common with the 
other contemporary schools, the Bengal masters 
show their individuality in their peculiar refineraent 
and emotionalism. The terra cotta plaques, of 
which no fewer than three thousand specimens 
have so far come to light, represent probably the 
most well-defined provincial folk art, in whicli 
Bengal is prominent to the present day. 

Aborigines clad in leaf aprons, ascetics reduced 
to skeletons, acrobats and dancers, represented 
the lighter side, and illustrated vividly the sense 
of humor of the Bengal artist 1500 years ago. 

On the whole, the terra cotta artists were yer.y 
successful in delineating in plastic materials 
the moving world of men and animals in which 
they lived. The discoveries would thus prove in¬ 
valuable to students of early art in Bengal 

Among small antiquities.of historical importance 
discovered were several copper plates of the 5th 
century recording grants of land to the early 
Jain temple on the site of the excavations. 


Bam Mohnn Boy on Passports 

In the prefatory note to some letters of 
Ram Mohnn Roy which have been printed in 
this issue under the heading, “Ram Mohnn 
Roy on International Fellowship,” attention has 
been drawn to the faotthat the Raja anticipated 
the principles underlying some of the orga¬ 
nisations and activities of the League of 
Nations. It is also to be noticed that he 
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guv'e thereta iwsiOBS for snggesting the 
ji coutiDDBaoe of the system of passports, 
lo this respect also his riews were in ad- 
va ce of his age. It is only recently that 
in tome European oonnteies it has been 
seriously proposed that the practice of 
demanding passports from visitors from foreign 
Goantries sheuld be discontinued. 


Ram Mohan Koy and His Persian Paper 

Those acquainted with the biography of 
Ram Mohun Roy know that hp conducted 
for some time a Persian weekly named 
Mirat ul Akhbar or “The Mirror of Inteli- 
gence”. Not much is known about its 
contents, nor why it ceased to appear. Mr. 
Brajendranath Banerji has been able, by 
his researches, to remove our ignorance 
on the subject partially. He has published 
in the Oalcutta Municipal Qaxette an article, 
entitled “An Unknown Chapter of the 
Calcntta Press” which throws some light on 
the subject. Mr. Banerji says that 

"Certain remarks of Ram Mohun on the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, published in the Mirat in 
August, 1822, were considered highly offensive, 
'to 10th October, 1822, Mr. W. B. tSyley delivered 
in Council a lengthy minute regarding the tendency 
ol the Native Press which gives full details about 
Ram Mohnn’s Mirat and those of his articles to 
which objection was taken.” 

Mr, Banerji reproduces in the Oaxette 
that portion of the minute which has been 
permitted by the Government of India to 
bo publicly used by him. After publishing 
that portion he writes ; 

Lord Hastings sailed for England on 9th Janu¬ 
ary, 1823. and the Acting Governor-General, J. 
Adam, who did not share his Lordship’s liberal 
views on the sublet of the Indicn Press, passed, 
OD 14th March, 1923, a rigorous Press Ordinance 
which was duly registered by the Supreme Court 
rni 4th April, m spite of a memorial, signed by 
Kam Mohnn Roy and live other distingnished 
gentlemen ,of Calcutta, protesting against the 
“ew regalatioM as putting an end to the freedom 
of the Press. 

^ One effect of the new regnlations was the 
Closing of Ram Mohan’s Mirat, immediately after 
these regulations had been registered by the 
oijpreiae Court. In the last number of his 
paper, he 'declared his inability to go on publish¬ 
ing. nnaor, what he would represent as to him 
aergauing condifiona and he laments that he, 
one of the most nOmble of- men,’ should be no 
nnger. able to protribute towards Ae hatelleetnal 
improyement of hia oottatrynMm” 

After the. Bnpiemc Court had rejected the 
Oi^mwial agamat the new ordinance. Ram Mohun, 
a''a last measure, seat an appeal td the King 


in Connell, whidi was signed by him ahd many 
other respectable men of the dty,. wt it met with 
no better snooess. 

On account of the excellence of thb 
diction, style and arguments of this AppC^ 
TO the King, it has been called by Miss 
Sophia Dobson Collet, the Raja’s Eoj^ish 
bitigrapher, the Areopagitka of India. 

In the last issue of the Modern Rmew, 
W- 368-369, a letter of Professor H. H. 
.Wilson was printed in which it is stated ; 
Mr. Sandford Arnot, whom he had 
employed as his Secretary {in England], 
importuned him for the paymmit of large 
arrears which he called arrears of salary, gfd 
threatened Ram Mohun, if not paid, to ab 
what he has done since his dehth, claim as 
his own writing all that Ram Mohun 
published in England.” This Arnot did in 
the Asiatic Journal, September—December, 
1833, first by supplying materirfs for the 
Raja’s memoir in it written editorially and 
subsequently in a signed letter to that jouroal 
in reply to Dr. Lant Carpenter’s “A Review 
of the Labours, Opinions and Character of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy.” 

Some people were similarly inclined to think 
that the memorial to the Supreme Court and 
Appeal to the King were not written by 
Ram Mohun. But, writes Mr. Banerji, 

The following extract from the fest India 
House Debate, held in July, t824. on the banish¬ 
ment of Mr. Silk Buckingham, corroboiates the 
general belief that Ram Mohun was its author, and 
testifies .to his wonderful power of English 
composition 

.‘ Sir John Makoltn-.—We have heatd a petifion 
said to be wntten, and I have no doubt it is, by 
t^hat respectable native. Ram Mohun Roy, whom 
I know and regard. I was one of those who 
earnestly wished his mind could have been with¬ 
drawn from useless schemes of speculative policy, 
and devoted to giving us his useful aid in illustrat¬ 
ing the past and present history of his oountry- 
men ; for that knowledge of which we are yet 
imperfectly possessed must form the basis of 
evw national plan ol improvement”. (9th July. 

“Capt. Qowan next rose to address the Court, 
but.we regret that the confusion which prevailed 
during the time the Honounible Proprietor was 
speaking, prevented us from hearing him distinctly. 

We understood him to say. that he rose prin- 
oipaUy for the purpose of bearing his testimony 
to the oompetmicy of Ram Mohan Roy to write 
the Memorial which had been so often referred 
to m me (xturse of the-- disoussions. He had 
received a letter from tint individual relative to 


♦Speech delivered at a General Court of Pra- 

S netors of East India Stock on 9th July, 1821 
[aloolm’s PolUm History of India {1820), li. 
ooxlvil ' ■ ■ ' if'" ■ i - ; 
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atnbject whicb lie {Captain Ooiiinm)had much 
at heart, nameli', the foonctatiDn of some echools 
m lodia. which was written with extraordinary 
Went, which letter he would read to the Court.” 
{23rd July, 1824) 


All'India Wnmea’s Conference Report 

The Itoaorary secretary’s half-yearly 
report of the All-India Women’s Conference 
on ednoaMonal reform, 1928, makes enoonra- 
fting and interesting reading. Besides its 
other aotirities. 

The. Conference has as usual tshown kern 
enthusiasm in dealing with the problem of child 
marriage. Public meetings have been organised 
by the Conference in every nook and comer .of 
the country condemning the custom of child 
marriage and supporting Ear Bilas Sarda’s Child 
Marriage Bill and Hari Singh Gour’s Age of 
Consent Bill, but demanding that the legal age 
in the first Bill be raised to 16 and 21 for girls 
and boys respectively, and in the second the age 
of consent to 16. It was in pursuance of the 
Conference resolution on this subject that 
the All-India Child-Marriage Abolition League 
was started by H. H. the Bani of Mandi, and 
a resolution in support of this demand was 
carried through the Madras Legislative Council 
by Dr Muthulaxmi ammal. A similar resolution 
is expected to be moved in the C. P. Legislative 
Council by the lady member of the Council 


Mnelim Opinion on the Nehtu Report 
and Lncknow Settlement 

On aooount of the adverse manifestoes 
issued by some Mnsalman leaders, it was 
feared that Muslim opinion would be worked 
up to oppose Ibe Nehru Committee's report 
and the Lucknow settlement which followed. 
But there have been signs which show that 
there is a fair chance of Muhammadans generally 
accepting the conclusions of the All-Parties 
Conference. Take, for example, the largely 
attended meeting of the Punjab Musalmans 
which was attempted to be broken up by 
hired hooligans. The chairman sat calm and 
unmoved inspite of the throwing of missiles 
and other disturbances. The result was, some 
ten Ibonsand persons voted in favour of the 
Luoknow decisions and only 20 against 
them, 


The Hfttional Part; of Scotland 

It was one of the oft-repeated jokes of 
the late Babn Uotllal Ofaosfa, printed in bis 


paper after the anhutd St. Andrew’a Bay 
dinner, that as the Bengalis and the Soote 
were both subjects of Englishmen, the Soote 
in their annual celebration of that day ou^t 
to invite the Bengalis instead of the Euglish. 
And sometimes some serious-minded «)n 
of Caledonia protested against Mo6Ial 
Baba’s insinuation that the Scotch wm» a 
subject people. But it seems he was right 
after all. For in a report of the proceedings 
of the inauguration demonstration of the 
National Party of Sootland, held in King’s 
Park, Stirling, on the anniversary of the battle 
of Bannockburn (Jane 23), it is stated by 
Compton Mackenzie that the object of the 
Party is “the achievement of Scottish Inde¬ 
pendence without bitterness against England.” 
R. B. Canninghame Graham, J. P., D. L. 
said at the meeting :— 

We have substantial grievances. Sootland. to¬ 
day, is the most highly taxed per capita of all 
the nations of Europe. In proportion to the 
population we have more unemployed to-day in 
Scotland than there are in England. Every 
Autumn yon see the sad spectacle of the emigra¬ 
tion of the best bone and sinew of the WestOTD 
Isles. And why ? Because Scotland lies to-day 
legally under the heel of England, and every 
measure for the alleviation of Scottish grievances 
is legislated for, debated on, and decided by mro 
who know no more of Sootland than I do of the 
Emperor of Korea. We must change all that. 
We must do something to wipe away the National 
disgrace under which we lie in regard to matters 
such as these. We want a National Scottish 
Parliament in Edinburgh in cider to deal with 
Sluttish measures under the eye and pressure of 
a Scottish electorate. (Applause.) 

Another speaker said 

We see in our own ’country here that over two 
millions of our population are condemned to live 
in houses of not mote than two rooms. We see 
that nneinrloyment in our own country is higher 
than in any other European country, uid we ask 
ourselves, are any of the political parties, with 
their set doctrines and their policies prepared 
before they attack their problems, are any of these 
political parties doing anything whatever to alter 
those conditions ? And the aiMwer k most 
certainly ’No.” 

The resolution passed at the meeting 
claimed “such powers of self-government as 
will ensure to Sootlaud independent National 
Status within the British group of Natitms.” 

Ail this will suffice to show the view¬ 
point of the disinherited Scottish people 
who want to recover their birthright of 
freedom. On the c^her hand, Engliehmen 
complain tbi^ tlwy are really governed by 
Soote—and that not only in politios but, 
what Is of greater importance, also in bnsiness. 
Whatever may be the case in other parts 
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of India, in Bengal the Jate Mugs moeily bail 
from Oiiedonia stern and wild, meet mtirse net 
so much nowadays for poetio ofaildren as 
for chiels who prefer pelf to poetry. 

Id India the people are under the heels 
of Soglishmen, Soots and the Irish equally. 
Without any dieorimination against or in 
favour of any of them, they have all been 
allowed to rule and exploit the country, 
So Indians are unable to sympathise with 
the downtrodden Scots from any direct 
ocular or other evidence. All the same, 
they wish all success-to the National Party 
of Scotland 


Qod save the King 

On the Friday afternoon, the last day of the 
Lucknow Ml Parties Conference the Pioneer 
sent the followina tpletrrara to Dr. Ansari, the 
President of the Conference:—“As the Conference 
has now accepted Dominion Status will you close 
oroceedinKS by sinsrina “God Save the K'ng?” Dr. 
Ansari repliedWhen India attains Dominion 
Status your suagestion might be considered. Mean- 
while rhope you will join ns in singing “Bande 
'Jatarara,” This reply is instructive. It goes far 
1 iiiuch of the talk of Indian politicians 

•' .u li...|..i.i..r, Status is neither honourable nor 
honest nor sincere. The acceptance of the principle 
of membership of the British Commonwealth of 
cations should be based almost entirely upon a 
whole-hearted belief in loyaltv to the Crown. To 
lefuse to sing “God Save the King” savours of the 
seditious. 

Thus the Pioneer. 

The question naturally arises; Were the 
Boers and Irish Free Staters required to sing 
God save the King” before or even after 
obtaining internal autonomy ? It is not 
known that they were Why then this 
insolent suggestion, equivalent to a demand, 
in the case of Indians ? 

The utmost that may be expected of a 
people^ ruled by aliens is that tbey will be 
law-abiding. To demand more is to put 
a premium on hypocrisy and setyilUy. 

The THoneer'a demand has its droll side, 
too. Among the many aooomplishments of 
' r. Anaari, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
-Madan Hohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Bai and 
other leaders, the ability to sing an 
Bnglish song in chorus is not believed to be 
foe. So if in a fit of sweet obligingness they 
> ad sung the British national anthem, the 
noise would i^ohabiy have, been fit for the 
Rods to hear, not buman beings. 


Beai#B9«e« for Bigii Offiohiji 

Questious iu^^ in Bie Leglsliiittte Aewitt' 
bly by Mr. G%8 Prasad Singh relatiiiw |o 
official residences in Simla have elicttM ^^ 
infonnation that offioen drawing salaries of 
Bs. 4,000 and a month reside in futhi* 
shed houses with tennis courts kept at iie 
Government expense and free of hoaie 
and ground taxes at rents between 
Rs. 1,150 to Rs. 1,430 per season oi 
seven months, whilst suhordinete officers hate 
to pay much higher rent for inferior nnfnr- 
nished bouses. That is the way of the world. 
Friends of the poor, ill-housed, ill-fed railvraymen 
at Lilooah who struck, could not obtain any 
promise from the Government railway authori¬ 
ties that decent sanitary rooms would be 
provided for them at a fair rent But higher 
railway employees have sometimes free 
quarters and sometimes furnished dwellings 
at moderate rents. The rule is to “'pour ml 
on oily heads”. These “small” grievances 
produce oumniative efiects, sometimes called by 
the name of bloody revolutions. 


Musical Education in Bengal 

We have received the following commu¬ 
nication dealing with the question ol musical 
instruction in Bengal which has given rise 
to so much controversy of late in the 
Calcutta Press. 

To the Editor, The Modern Seview. 

Sir, 

Ton must have noticed in the daily 
press the intensive campaign that is bmng 
carried on against the Yisbnupnr musiotaus 
of Bengal by certain persons who presume to 
be experts in classical Indian music. The 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at 
whose initiative these musical experts have 
come together to discuss the future polimi 
of musical education in Bengal, like most 
English officials, practically innocent of indi¬ 
genous cultural matters, ftud, as suidi, is likely 
to be bamboozled by anybody wimse knowledge 
of classical Indian music may be nil but 
ability to use oultanl technicalities with 
indiscriminate abandon great dual as those 
who are the worst at business and shop¬ 
keeping are the ablest in "talking shop,” so 
it is in music, in which the ablest in ttdking 
music are the greatest infliction when it 
comes to the prsotioe of music. Unsucoeffifnl 
artists have a knack of becoming great art 
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criticis. The natnre of the ^tesent ooDtooversy 
pcnnts to the shiUownen of those who are 
talriDg a leading pait in it Let me explaio. 

The question has heeit raised whether in 
Bengal one should follow the Vishnupur 
style or the dassioal Hindustani style of 
musio in the fflidte of school education. 
In this eoinebtion the names of Pandit 
Vishnunarayan Bhatkhande and Srijut Gopes- 
war Banerfee have been brought in, the first 
to be boosted to the skies and the second to 
be >defamed in the worst fashion. I have 
talren a good deal of interest in classical 
Indian music for many years and have 
studied a little its theory and practice. I 
fail to understand what our learned musical 
talkers at the Writers’ Buildings mean by 
differentiating the Vishnupur and the Hindns- 
thani styles; for these styles are fundamen¬ 
tally and, also superficially in most respects, 
absolutely one and the same. Vishnupur, 
like Gwalior, Mysore, Lucknow or Hyderabad, 
is merely one of the centres of classical 
Hindustani or Indian Music. Of course, 
there may be points of mannerism and 
execution in which musicians of certain 
centres may show certain characteristics; but 
if the question of musical theory or educa¬ 
tion is raised, it is utterly imbecile to think 
that there are differences, worth the name, 
and the ink that is being spent to create the 
same. Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy, who is taking 
a leading part in this controversy (propa¬ 
ganda?), and his disciples are probably 
mixing up their likes and dislikes of indivi¬ 
dual musicians with differences of musical 
style. Style is too great a word to be used 
where one prefers the singing or the looks 
of one musician to those of another. Any 
one who has read the books of Bhatkhande 
and Banerjee would notice the great simi- 
tarity between the method and theory followed 
by the two musicians. As to style of singing, 
Bhatkhande has none, for he does not sing 
very much and is only a theorist. Banerjee, 
on the oriier hand, is a finished singer, the 
Doric grandeur of whose execution of the 
great .Ropoa and Raginis has ever been a 
source of Inspiration to the younger school 
of. Bengali Dhrupad and Kheyal singers, to 
whom the contortions, shrieks, and Stnhanada 
indulged in by non-Bengali and some 
Bengali Vstads and pseudo-wstods have 
been a nightmare and a torture. Srijut 
Gopeswar Baneijee has . written many 
books whicii have . been acclaimed as 
scholarly and thorough, aud the leasouS 


contained in his books are easdly foUfftwd by 
all students. His pupils number in hundreds 
and though they may not come up to Ihe 
expectations of Mr. Dilip Kumar Rot, they are 
bringing about a revival of Dhrupad i^d 
Kheyal in the field of Bengali music which 
has long been occupied by whining atad 
long drawn Kirtans, rustic JBmls, Sam- 
prasadis and Bhatialis and the 8ong8_ of 
the modern stage dramatists of Bengal, which 
approached more the English Rag-time than 
the Indian Baga. By his ceaseless efforts and 
untiring school woik Sj, Gospeswar 

Bannetjee has kept the flame of classical 
mnsic alive in Bengal. No one has greater 
knowledge of the musical forte and foible 
of the Bengali youth. I am surprised to 
see how insanely ungrateful we can be in 
Bengal. Instead of. paying his due homage 
to Sj. Gopeswar Banerjee we are enjoying 
the sight of musical urchins pelting him 
with cheap insults, thereby injaring him 
and his art in the eye of the public of 
Bengal, who, unfortunately, take their cultural 
tips from the columns of certain rabid dailies 
in English and vernaonlar whose ignorance 
in all matters is surpassed only by their 
audacity. Among the critics of Sj. Banerjee, 
we find some whom we noticed singing out 
of tune and competing for school prizes 
only the other day. Them we shall leave on 
one side and proceed to the leader of the 
clique, Mr. Dilip Knmar Roy._ Pew men 
within recent memory have rivalled Mr. 
Roy in making indiscreet grabs at cultural 
guruship. His wise dissertations on European 
music, etc., which invited such merciless 
snubbing from Mon. Remain Holland in 
Current Thought and Prabuddha Bkarata ; 
his dignified silence when mistakenly referr¬ 
ed to in the Press as B. Moso and Doctor of 
Music, though be bc^ds not even a diploma 
of any good, bad or indifferent musiod 
institution; the slimness with whi<^ it has 
been made to appear that the article, entit 
led “The Function of Woman’s Shakti 
in Society,” published in The, Star for 
July last, is “by Dilip-Knnjars Hoy” ; 
etc; all gp. tp militate against 
any view of Mr. Roy as an impartial, 
unbiassed and frank assessor of social and 
individual vajues. I should also like to 
point out here that, judging, by either hh 
career or his musical ability, one has no 
reason to accept Mr. Dilip Kumar Boy at' an 
authority on styles of Indian Music. 1 have 
often listened to bis singing, in which he 
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displays «a amazing attaohment to the easiest 
of taU and the odoapeat of decorative melodies 
which are half ^umri and halt kirtan. 
If one day I oouid hear him execute a 
perfect Alop in Sri Bag, Lalit or Multan 
or sing faultlessly in tal to Surfacta, 
Dhnmar, Arathrka or Madhgaman in pure 
Bhrupad, K^tyalot Tappa-thumri style, I should 
probably die ot surprise and shame; surprise 
for reasons obvious and shame for having 
misjudged him. 

Lastly, one word to the D. P. I., Bengal. 
Vixere fortes, atfte Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentor ignotique longa 
Noote, carent quia vate saoro. 

Bhatkhande is no doubt great ; but let 
not those who have also served die unsung 
and unlamented ; because a blind man does 
not slug of them. 

Yours, etc.. 
Grasshopper 


Black hole in the Punjab 

Shriyut Sundarlal of Allahabad'has con¬ 
tributed an article on ‘Black Hole in the 



Ealyan-ds-khah, Ajnala the well in which 
28S dead bodies of Indian 
soldiers were thrown 


Punjab* to the August number of Viskal 
Bharat. He has given extracts from Frederick 
Cooper’s book The Crieis in the Pnnjab’, 
which describes the awfiil tragedy in detail. 
The article is illnstrated with the portrait of 
Baba Jagat Singh, who was an eye witness 



Baba Jugiitsing aged 100 years 
An pyewiiness 



Kalyan-da-Burr, Ajnala where 45 Indian 
soldiers died ol suffocation dne 
to want of air 


of this terrible inddent and two other 
photographs which are reproduced here. 
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PnfesMr li»7i’a at Kadras 

The leetnre which Sylraiu Levi 

delivered at Madras under the anspiees of 
the Sanskrit Academy dootained a snirfl^stion 
and an exbortstioo^ indirectly conveyed, that 
Indian studente idionid go to Japan, Java, 
Bali, etc., to study the cnltural achievements 
of their aaeeetors. Some sentences from his 
leotore aare quoted below. 

He began his Sanskrit studies in 1881, and 
read some parts of Mahabharata. It happened, 
jntt as he was a beginner, some inscriptions 
came to be discovered in Cambodia and Indo-China 
There were stones with enigmatic figures. It was 
found that they were Sanskrit words and not only 
Sanskrit, they were beantifnl pieces of a Sanskrii 
Kavi. He had never heard that Indian Civilisation 
spread so , far away from India- It was a work of 
poetry which was evidence of the intensity of 
Indian Culture in that far away Indo-Ohina. 

Regarding Japan he said ;— 

Last year, be visited the oldest temple in Japan 
and he brard there Buddhistic music with 
Sanskrit texts in Chinese characters. It was a 
beautiful stanza He heard that that song had 
been snng in the 8th century by a Japanese monk 
who had been to China to learn a little of Sanskrit. 
In Japan, they could still find perhaps the oldest 
Indian song preserved. 

The learned Professor added: — 

His wonder was that, in visiting many countries 
in the East, he never met any Hindu student 
anywhere there. He noticed so many Indian 
students going to Oxford, Cambridge, London, etc., 
for studies. On the other hand, there was a side 
of Indian activities where India of a thoossnd 
years ago had been doing wonderful work, about 
whi^ so few of Indians know anything. If some 
Indians would go there and start some research, 
they would get unexpected results. lu Java, they 
fonnd in the remotest villages statnes of old 
Indian tnur/is such as Siva, Parvati and Ganesa. 
Even Muslims went there and offered pnja every 
day with flowers exactly as in India. They had some¬ 
thing like 2-’)U images out from the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana. Rama and Sita were as familiar to 
them as to Hindus here. The old Javanese writings 
were written in a particular language callra 
Kavihhabha. full of Sanskrit words. What they 
knew of Bali was very little. The Dutch became 
masters of the Southern part of Bali only thirty 
yems ago. A Dutch scholw went there for a short 
time in 1876. and he wrote a kind of Sanskrit 
literature in Bali, which was published in a Dutch 
paper, and then translated into English. He 
(the lecturer) went to Bali and fonnd most cordial 
help from the Dutch authorities, who invited the 
l 0 (^ scholars to talk with him (the lecturer) and 
give him information. In that small Island with a 
population of about a million, they had the same 
tour castes as in India. Tb^ had two religions, 
one Saiva and me other Bauddha living in har¬ 
mony. The Pandits there were respectable people 
who knew not a word of Sanskrit, They had 


loiimtten Sanskrit for over a thousand years, but 
still they bad translations of Sanskrit works 
The morning service—Sandhya—was performed 
just as it was performed in India- They were 
Sanskrit verses, written fairly well, but in com¬ 
plicated metres. He (the lecturer) found a lot of 
scope for research in that small Island Bali 

It is indeed to be regretted that Indian 
students have not yet done my research 
work in the countries and islands of Asia 
where there are evidences of the intensity of 
Indian ontture in ancient times. Professor 
Levi has done well to draw the attention of 
the Indian public to this field of work, 
though it is not one of which all Indian 
students have been entirely ignorant. Among 
the younger generation of Indian students 
of history Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagohi, Dr. 
Bijan Raj Chatterjee, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee and Dr. Kalidas Nag have visited 
these Eastern lands. But they could not, in 
the absence of State, University or private 
research fellowships, stay anywhere long 
enough to start the work of independent 
research in right earnest. They have, however, 
given the benefit of their visit to the public by 
their speeches and writings. The poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore has long felt the need of Indian 
students studying and doing research work 
in Indo-China, Java, and Bali in order that a 
complete history of India and Greater India 
may be written some day. It was in his 
company that Professors Kalidas Nag and 
Suniti Komar Chatterjee travelled in some 
of these regions. If funds bad been placed 
at his disposal by munificent lovers of 
Indian history and culture, he could have 
sent competent young scholars to study and 
work there for years. He has not given 
up his cherished project yet. It is just 
possible that with the help of a liberal 
patron of learning a competent scholar 
may yet be enabled to proceed to and 
stay in Java and Bali for a nufiiber of 
years. 

So far as his own instUntlon of Visva- 
bharati is concerned, ail that may be learnt 
abont Indian onltaral enterprise and penetration 
abroad from Chinese and Tibetan sources 
is being slowly studied here in* a small way 
by Indian students, as far as funds will 
permit The small sum of Rs. 30 per 
mensem suffices to keep a student of Chinese 
or Tibetan here. There are surety Indians 
who can each fonnd at least one such 
scholarship. Will they not do it ? 
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lUngoon BAmakriahna Kiastoa 
SeTaahram 

The Bamakrishua Mission Savashrama at 
Bangoon has published its report for the 
year 1927. Having ' visited its charitable 
hospital, we can testify to its efficient manage¬ 
ment and great asefnlness. The monks of 
-the Ramak^shna Mission are devoted and 
competent workers and will be able to nse 
all contributions received, however large or 
small, for the service of suffering humanity. 
They receive regular help in their work from 
highly qualified medical practitioners. 

During the year 1927 the total attendance of 
patients at the Sevashram was 1,13,507. This 
exceeds the total of the previous year by 10,000. 
All these patients did not belong exolnaively to 
the city of Rangoon ; a considerable number of 
them came from the suburbs and from some 
remote districts of Burma. This fact goes to 
show the popularity and usefulness of the in¬ 
stitution and to plead for further development 
of its resources in the future. 

The activities of the Sevashram are not limited 
merely to medical treatment and nursing of the 
patients. They extend also to spreading among 
the people elementary principles of sanitation 
and hygiene by trying to instil into their minds 
the beneficial effects of prevention rather than 
the cure of diseases. 

The number of patients admitted in the in-door 
department during the year under review was 
1, CIC. The aggregate of the daily totals of attend¬ 
ance came upto 21, 876 ; and the average daily 
attendance was 60. The average period of stay 
in the hospital in each case was 14 days. 
Some chronic cases, however, had to be kept for 
months. 

At the Out-patients’ department the total 
number of attendance came upto 91,631, including 
men, women and children. 


Some Indian States 

According to Hew India, "it is well- 
known that some of the most leading States 
in India like Hyderabad, Mysore, Travanoore, 
Cochin and Baroda have decided completely 
to stand out of the ring formed by Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala, Bikanir and 
some others. The position of these dissentient 
states would seem to be that it is unwise 
and inexpedient for the Indian States to 
raise any such thorny question as has been 
raised by Sir Leslie Scott and re-echoed by 
Sir Mannbhai Mehta.” It may be interesting 
to note the popnlation and revenues of these 
states. 

State Popnlation Revenue 

Hyderabad 12,471,770 768 lakhs 

Mysore 5,859,952 339 „ 

Travanoore 4,006,062 221 „ 

63—16 


States 

Popnlation 

Beveone 

Cochin 

979,019 

71 „ 

Baroda 

2,126,522 

287 « 

Patiala 

1,499,739 

1285 « 

Bikaner 

669,685 

91-5 „ 


One of the questions raised by the paid 
advocates of the Patiala group and the prin¬ 
ces of the group is whether their states axe 
in direct relations with the British Crown or 
with the Government of India. It is easy to 
see that it would be prudent for the British 
authorities to avoid giving a defiuite opinion 
on this point If they were wilHng or, in 
any case, felt certain that they would have 
to accede to the demand for dominion states, 
they would no doubt be inclined to the view 
that the Indian states were in direct r«da- 
tioDS with the British Crown. For, by tip- 
bolding this view they wonld be able to 
have a grip over a large part of India even 
after the passing of the government of British- 
ruled India into Indian bands. But if they 
do not feel that they must transfer power in 
India from English to Indian hands, they 
would not feel called upon to give any 
decision on the point and disturb the 
statxis quo, whatever that may be. And 
after all, as in British India, the police 
constable is the defacto master, so in the 
Indian States the princes are as a matter 
of fact, the heels of the local political officers 
of the Government of India,—whichever 
theory one may accept ' 

The Patiala gronp are unnecessarily 

working themselves up into something like 
fury and acting in snob a way as to create 
bitterness in the minds of Indian leaders 
where none exists. For, the Nehm Commit¬ 
tee’s report has been very considerate and 
courteous to the Indian Princes. Its oriti- 
cism is directed, not against them, but 
against Sir Leslie Scott, the counsel engaged 
by them. As the princes of the Patiala 
group are not fools, it should be easy for 
them to nnderstand that no British bareau- 
crat, advocate or monarch can protect them 
from the working of world forces. The 
people of Britisb-rnled India and the people 
of the Indian States, under the guidance of 
their leaders, have been trying to move with 
the times, whilst some Indian princes, 
represented by the Patiala group, are trying 
to stem the tide of the world forces. Those 
who have read history know what the result 
would be. 
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Sir Tej Bahadtir Sapru’s Eeply to the 
Maharaja of Bikanir 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s reply to the 
Maharaja of Bikanir’e elaborate attack oo the 
Nehru report is polite, dignified and effeo- 
tire. In ooooladipg his reply, 

Sit Tej Bahadur regretted that the perfectly 
friendly attitade of the Nebm Committee shonld 
have bem misunderstood by Bis Highness. His 
Highness had failed to discriminate between friend 
foe, allowing his mind to be affected by 
viaioin of disaster looming ahrad or by snspicions 
wholly unfounded. Members of the Nehru Commit- 
tM did not desire'to encroach the on States’ liberties 
or autonomy. On the contrary, they had been 
over-anxious to leave them absolutely intact. 
Unlike many oritica of the Indian States, the 
Committee had not even suggested the introduc¬ 
tion of democratic institutions, trusting to the 
growth of public opinion and the interplay of 
moral influence to nave their natural effect A 
sheltered existence, either for the Qoveamment of 
Tnitia or for aoy prince, however exalted, was 
becoming impossible in , these daya , Sir Tej 
BAhadur Sapru hoped that when His Highness 
reviewed the recommendations in the proper per¬ 
spective, he would realise that he had been some¬ 
what precipitate and ungenerous in the expression 
of his opinion. 


Mr. M. BAinachandra Rao’s Reply 
Replying to the recent statements made 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and Sir Manubhai Mehta, Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaohandra Rao, President, All-India 
States Conference, made a statement to a 
representative of the Associated Press which 
begins thus; 

There is no justiftcation whatever for the 
complaint made by HisHighness that “that political 
memories are notorionsly short and that the 
services of himself and other princes in supporting 
the legitimate claims of India towards constitu¬ 
tional advance have not been sufficiently recog¬ 
nised in British India.” This is not at all correct. 
We are aware of the great part played by him 
and other princes in the Imperial Conferences, 
the League of Nations and other world gatherings 
as representatives of India. In my speech as 
President of the All-India State People’s Confer¬ 
ence held in Bombay, I made speciflo reference 
to their services and to their patriotic advocacy 
of the cause of India’s freedom and her status 
in the sisterhood of nations, as also to their 
speeches on various occasions pleading for the 
constitution of India as a self-governing domi¬ 
nion in the British Empire. The charge of in- 
gratitnde made by His Highness is, therefore, 
altogether baseless and after all, as he himself 
pointo out, every man has to do his duty to his 
country, gratituae or no-gratitnde. It is a matter 
of gratification, therefore, to l^m from Hia High¬ 
ness that to his dying day it will be a matter 
of pride and gratification to him that he dis¬ 
charged his duties to his countrymen by help¬ 


ing India in the direotion of self-government. 
He further tells us that the princes had in their 
hands the opportunity to put a very real spoke 
in the wheels of political proness in India in 1919 
and in the years following. That they abstained 
from doing so is a matter on which they are 
entitled to take full credit 

Mr. Ramaohandra Rao makes a good hit 
when in reply to His Highness’s demand 
for specific guarantees for the Indian States 
he says : 

Hia Highness asks for specific guarantees in 
the declaration of rights as laid down in the 
Nehru Report, and I would suggest for his con¬ 
sideration and the consideTation of others of bis 
order, the desirability of issuing a declaration of 
lights for the people of the states. He will then 
realise what magic effect it will have in securing 
the support ana loyalty of the people to their 
rulers and their causes. 

Professor Sjlvain Levi in Calcntta 

After a short stay in Rabindranath’s 
Santiniketan, Professor and Madame Levi 
proceeded to Nepal, and, spending about a 
fortnight there, returned to Calcutta towards 
the beginning of September. Daring their 
short stay in Calcutta, Prof. Leyi visited 
several academic and cultural as-sociations of 
the city, and his friends and pupils also had 
the rare joy of meeting him on the eve ol 
his return home. 

RECEFTtOX AT THE IxdO-LaTIN SOCIETY 
The members of the Indo-Latin Society 
assembled at the ball of the Asutosh Building, 
Calcutta University, to receive the distin¬ 
guished guests, and the Vice-Chancellor, Rev. 
Dr. Drquhart, accorded them a warm welcome. 
Dr. Subodh Chandra Mukerjee, m. a., d. Litt. 
(Paris), delivered a neat speech in French 
on the value of the «caltural relationship 
between India and Prance as the representa¬ 
tive of Latin culture. Prof. Levi in reply 
delivered a profound discourse on the 
universal basis of human culture and point¬ 
ed out how a nation’s coutribution is finally 
evaluated in terms of the services it has 
rendered to Humanity. Prom this point of 
view Latin genius and its modern represen¬ 
tative Prance bad played a grand role in history 
and he was happy to find that Indian scholars 
were beginning to appreciate the same. He 
felf^hat India was growing on diverse new 
lines of great nossibility and he paid in that 
connection a glowing tribute to 

Raja Ram Mohto Rot, 

The Father of Modern India. Ram Mohnn, 
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said Prof, Levi, was one of the most remarkable 
personalities of his ape. While representing 
all that was best in Indian tradition, 
he showed bis special genios in a line 
where the Indians -of to-day are weakest— 
in translating into praotioe by the foroe of 
will the dioUtes of ideidism. Not satisfied 
with merely ascertaining the ideal. Bam 
Mohnn fotight, with phenomenal heroism 
against desperate odds,to realise his ideal. 
If India to-day wanted any model to shape 
her present destiny and fntnre history Ram 
Hohnn shonld be- that model. He was 
really the first to bring modern India abreast 
of universal history. A profound scholar 
in Sanskrit and Bcahmanical lore, the Rajah’s 
unbounded intellectual curiosity and insatiable 
thirst for the discovery of the fundamental 
unity of the human mind, drove him to 
study the ancient Hebrew, Arabic and 
Persian literatures. Ever drawn towards 
France and a finished scholar in Persian as 
he was, Ram Mohnn might have come in 
touch with the great French Orientalist 
Eugene Bnrnonf (search should be made into 
Burnouf and other French archives) and 
also with those who were editing the Avesta 
at that time. His philological acumen, the 
rare universality of his outlook and the 
courtesy he showed towards his Indian as 
well as European contemporaries opposed 
to his views, go to make him a great man 
"in the real sense of the term.’’ 

Levi ox Gbeateu India 

Prof. Levi then described his recent tour 
through Java and Bali just before coming 
over to India. The most striking achievment 
of Ancient India was the building up of 
Greater India. Even after over eight 
centuries of separation and nearly five cen¬ 
turies of Islamic domination, these cultural 
colonies are still retaining their Hindu 
character and it was high time that Indian 
scholars paid their best attention to this 
department of history. He could within the 
short. time that he was in Bali feransoribe 
many of the mantras (in corrupt Sanskrit) 
■uttered by the Ptdandm or Brahmin priests 
of Bali and he found the Balinese boys in tbe 
sohoole playing the question and answer 
game relating to the Mafaabharata! Unexpected 
'questions like “Who was the Father of 
Pandu?” etc., were asked and it had to be 
replied to promptly. Prof. Levi expressed his 
hope that historical and archaeological 
vnissions would be sent to those parts 


regularly from Indian universities and learned 
societies. 

Prof. Levi ai the Geeatek India Societv 

Tbe evening previous to his departure 
from Calcutta^ there was a representative 
gathering at the invitation of the Greater 
India Sociefy, Calcutta. Pandit Borgaoharan 
Sarnkbya-Yedimtatirtha, the Presiiwot of 
the Sanskrits Sahitya Parisbad, presided 
over it and in the absence of Ur. Jadunarii 
Sarkar, a. a., c. l e., the President of 
the Society, Sir Brojesdra Lsl Hitter, 
the Advocate General of BengM, welcomed 
Prof, and Madame Sylvain Levi. Mr. 
Van Manen. Secretary Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Prof. Xarapore- 
walla. Mr P. Chowdhury and others spoke 
eloquently on tbe acheivements of Levi as 
an Indologist, and Mrs. K. N. Ohowdhury, 
representing the Ladies of Bengal, paid a 
warm tribute to Madame Levi whose exem¬ 
plary devotion and constant watchfulness 
{done enabled the Professor, said Mrs. 
Chowdhury, to do so much work of enduring 
vtdue. Mrs. Priyambada Devi, the talented 
poetess, then offered the bumble presents 
of tbe Society—Murshidabad silk and a few 
utensils of Bengal—to the guests and a 
Sanskrit address was presented to the 
professor under the joint auspices of the 
Sanskrits Sahitya Parishad and the Brihattara 
Bharata Parishad followed by eloquent 
extempore speeches in ^nskrit. 

The Honorary Secretary finally explained 
the origin of the Giei^r India movement 
and showed how much it owed to the inspir¬ 
ing examples of Prof. Levi, whose whole 
life was consecrated to the reconstruction 
of Greater Indian history and that it was 
a rare fortune for the members of the 
Society to have that chance of entertaining 
Prof, and Madame Levi in their midst 

Prof. Levi in reply, a polyglot that he was, 
spoke first in French, then in English and 
finally in Sanskrit to the great joy of the 
aodience. He thanked the ladies and 
gentlemen for their kind words and blessed 
tbe yonng band of workers of &8 Someb^ 
who were trying to awaken the intwrest of 
the world in the history of Greater India. 
He aranred idl help, as the Preradent of the 
Asiatlo Society of Parie, nqd wished all 
success to the Greater India Society. He 
was presented with the publications of the 
Society and was elected its Honorary 
Member. 

Professor and Madame Levi left via Madras 
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for Colombo and will resume their activities 
in Paris after two years of strenuous work 
in Japan and the Far East, 


The Ffttiala Interview 


The following are extracts from an 
interview “granted" (or sought) by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to Renter’s 
representative at Montreux :— 

They were profonndly convinced that the 
paramount and unitinc infloence of Britain was 
the one link between British India and the Indian 
States. 

The Princes, he declared, did not desire to 
add to the difficulties of the progress of British 
India towards self-government, and wished 
nothing more than to live in harmony with 
il^tish India and to co-operate with its Govern¬ 
ment in promoting the progress of i the whole of 
India. 

“It is most regrettable”, he said, "that the 
All-Parties’ Conference did not reciprocate our 
attitude of friendliness, but went out of its way 
to settle our future without consulting us. The 
' time has, therefore, come for us to make clear 
what our political relations are with the British 
Crown, with which our ancestOTS entered into 
engagements which we are proud to honour, and 
that we and our people will never submit 
to be governed by British India over many parts 
I of which our States formerly held sway. 

“The proposals of the All-Parties’ Conference 
have only strengthened our unalterable deter¬ 
mination to safe^ard at the cost of any saonfice 
our separate pohtical existence. 

“'While we offer friendly co-operation with 
British India we and our people will not tolerate 
for an instant British-Indian dictation. 

"The great maiority of Indian States are appeal¬ 
ing to Bntain to rectify the present position before 
it IS too late and recognise in any future scheme 
of governance of India that British India and Indian 
States are two entirely different entities between 
whom it is the responsibility of Britain to see 
fairplay.” 

The Maharaja added that the Pnnces were 
entirely unanimous in holding that the present 
system invariably, in the last resource, sagiiflt^ 
the interests of States to the interest of British 
India. They had yet to arrive at complete un¬ 
animity in regard to the best remedy for the 
difficulties. Very many of them believe that the 
solution would be along Federal lines. 

They were endeavouring to devise a scheme 
which would secure the pariidpation of States in 
All-India affairs but which would leave the States 
and British India alike free to pursue their own 
lines of development in domestic affairs. 


The Maharaja will get a reply from tbe 
All-Parties leaders. In the meantime .it may 
be asked whether the bonds of race, 
language, religion, country and culture are not 
connecting links between the Indian States 
and British-ruled India. When Britain 
did not exist as one entity, when Britpus 


C 

roamed in the woods in a state of savagery,, 
when the civilized tradws from Britain had 
not set foot on Indian soil, when these 
traders had not become rulers of India— 
during all these periods there were links 
between the people of different parts o 
India. But, in the opinion of the Maharaja 
at present none of these links exist; the 
one only link is British parambnntcy or 
India’s bondage. It is much to be regretted 
that this potentate is not free from the 
snobbery and servility from which many 
plebeian Indians are free and that he does 
not possess tbe national pride and national 
self respect which they possess. 

The leaders of British India also wished 
to live in harmony with the princes and 
people of the Indian States. 

The All-Parties’ Conference knows that 
it has no power to settle the future of 
the Indian States. It has only drafted 
a scheme. The objections and wishes 
of the princes and the people of the States 
are sure to be noted and proper action 
taken. The conference did consnlt represen¬ 
tatives of the people of the States. Had it 
asked the princes to send their representa- 
tatives to it, would they have condescended 
to do so ? We trow not. 

The Maharajas and their people will, of 
course, never submit to be governed by British 
India over many parts of which their 
States formerly held sway. But the people of 
British India and their leaders have never 
desired to govern the Indian States. So, so 
far as these people are concerned, the 
Maharaja’s bravado was supeiflnons. But 
British India also means the white men 
who constitute the Government of India. The 
princes have to submit to be domineered over 
by the white residents and political agents 
appointed by the Government of India. 
Snob submission tanst be taken to increase 
the political stature of the princes. 

As to the arrogant reminder that the 
princes bdd sway over many parts of British- 
India, that must be taken by ns as meant to 
bo a great compliment We may return the 
compliment by reminding the Maharaja 
that men of his class have often to be 
greater slaves to Britishers than the direct 
subjects of Britain. 

No responsible Indian person in^^ British 
India has sought to destroy the “separate 
political existence” of the Indian States or 
subject them to “British Indian dictation. 
Uncalled for bravado again, therefore. 
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The Maharaja wants Britain to hare for 
ever the responsibility (and the power) to 
see fairplay between the Indian states and 
the British provinces. This exactly echoes 
the wish and opinion- of British and Anglo- 
Indian diehards. If His Highness bad not 
been a Maharaja, he would have been made 
g Kai Sahib for the resonant quality of his 
mind. ^ 

“Federal lines” have not been dismissed 
by the All-parties’ conference, nor are they 
inconsistent with its report. 

The leaders in British India also want to 
devise a scheme which would secure the 
participation of States in All-India affairs but 
which would leave the states and British 
India alike free to pursue their own lines of 
development in domestic affairs. But the 
Maharaja should understand that the people 
of India cannot agree to the participation of 
autocratic Princes in all-India affairs. The 
princes should come as the freely chosen repre- 
■sentatives and servants of their people. 
When a really independent king like His 
Majesty Amanullah Khan has called himself 
the servant of his people and has conferred 
civic and political rights on them, the non- 
independent rulers of the Indian states 
should be able to see the wisdom and 
propriety of being _the real servants of their 
people. 

Indian States Subjects Deputation to 
England 

The Indian states’ subjects deputation to 
England is a timely move. The government 
and people of Britain ought to know their 
case. The Maharajas’ case is different from 
theirs. 


Jaipur People’s Open Letter to Viceroy 
A printed copy of “an open Tetter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy of India” has 
been sent to us from Jaipur, Rajputana, by 
Mr. A. K. J. Lall. “I need not tell you,” 
says he in a printed covering letter, “how 
much the people of Jaipur are oppressed 
and harassed by foreign ofBoials of the State 
who have no stake in Jaipur.” The very 
first words of the letter proper are, “We 
the oppressed and humble subjects of the 
Jaipur State” 

This open letter, dated August 3, 1928, 
enumerates many grievances and prays for 
enquiry and redress. It complains of un¬ 


employment and depression in all branches^ 
of trade, and “non-safety of the lives and 
properties of the people.” Representations 
have gone unheedeA Vast sums are spent 
on roads, electrification, polo grounds, eta, 
but no care is taken to improve the condition 
of the agriculturiste, or to develop trade and 
industries. State banks, agricultural banks 
and co-operative societies do not exist. 
About half the total revenues of the state 
are swallowed up by the Public Works 
Department, but no amount worth the name 
is spent on compulsory education. _ The Ad¬ 
ministration Report is kept confidential. Com¬ 
paratively cheaper Jaipur talent has been 
ignored and less competent non-Jaipurians 
with exorbitant salaries have been imported. 
What is worse, poorly paid and efficient 
Jaipuriaos have been turned out to make 
room for costly outsiders, of which fact an 
example is given. 

Jaipuriaos are not taught or given any 
chance to utilize the abundant mineral 
resources of the state. P. W. D., Excise 
and other contracts are given to outsiders. 

During the time of His Highness the 
late Maharaja (the present one is a minor) 
state money was utilized by local business¬ 
men. But under the present British admi¬ 
nistration a branch of the Imperial Bank 
has been opened, into which all state monies 
thus becoming unavailable to local business 
pass. The establishment of a state bant 
would have been the proper thing to do. 

Though the expenditure of the police 
department in salaries alone has gone up 
four times, crimes have increased abnormally. 
“The number of goondas has greatly increased) 
and the honour of women and children 
of respectable citizens is without any 
protection.” 

“No draft legislations are placed before the 
public.” The condition of the bar is pitiable. 

These are some of the grievances narrated 
in the open letter. The memorialists want 
a legislative assembly with three-fourths of 
the members elected by the public, prsent- 
ation of the draft budget to it for sanction, 
the city municipality to consist of elected mem¬ 
bers only, a regular scheme of revenue 
boards and municipalities for districts and 
towns with elected bodies, immediate separa¬ 
tion of revenue, judicial and executive 
functions, Jaipurians only to be ■ taken 
into the State service, removal of the bar 
on printing presses and public meetings, 
establishment of a state bank, appointment 
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•of «. public oommissioD to enquire into 
trade depression and unemployment, and 
the making of primary ednoaUon compulsory 
throughout the state. 

It is not known whether this open letter 
reached His Excellency the Viceroy and 
what action, if any, he took on it. The 
grievances stated therein are serious enough 
to deserve a thorough enquiry. 

By way of elucidating the state of things 
in Jaipur, a recent appointment in the 
Jatfmr Maharaja’s Ctdlege may be mentioned. 
It is said that, more than one first class 
M. A. in two subjects, besides other holders 
of Master’s degrees, (for example. Professor 
M. R. Oak, a first class M.A. in philosophy and 
also in English) have been serving for years 
with credit and efficiency. But the principal’s 
post having recently fallen vacant, a gentle¬ 
man has been imported from outside to fill 
this office who passed his B. A. in the 
second division and his M. A. in the third 
division and served as professor in the Dera 
Ismail Khan D. A.-V. Intermediate College. 
He gets Rs. 500 as principal and Rs. 150 as 
officiating Director of Public Instruction. 
If our information be correct, the appoint¬ 
ment of this gentleman is a mystery. 

Abhoy fAshram 

The creed of the Abhoy Ashram, given 
in its annual report for 1927, is “self-realisa¬ 
tion through the service of the Motherland,” 
and its seven vows are, those of fearlessness, of 
truth, of love, of non-stealing, of activity, of 
purity, and of patriotism. The report gives 
the history of the Ashram, its constitution 
and the creed. It has adopted the following 
programme of work :— 

1. To preach the gospel of nationalism all over 
the country, abeenoe of Ibis spirit being the main 
canse of our political serfdom. 

2. To. promote Hindu-Moslim unity based on 
the consciousness of common nationalism. 

3. To remove untouchabil%. hereditary caste 
distmetion md other social evim, as are irreligious 

opwM to the growth of Indian, nationhcw. 

To develop hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
. * y*®”'’ to re.aove mass unemployment 
and chronic poverty, to stop foreign exploitation and 
gnomic slavery ; thus preparing the country for 
the struggle of Swaraj. . 

5. To spread education on national lines, with 
a view to S'waken mass consciousness and train np 
a band m national volunteers. 

In pursuance of the above programme its 
activities have been classified under the 
heads of Charkha and Khaddar, medical work, 
removal of nntouohability and hereditary 


casta, national education, dairy and agcioulture, 
and other correlated activities. 

To show that Khadi adds to the income 
of and carries a message of hope to the poor, 
the report gives the following figures of 
distribution of remuneration during 1927 

(а) Weavers ... ... Rs 28,600 

(б) Spinners — „ 27,000 

(c) Ladies for embroidery work ,. 1,730 

id) Washermen — . 3,233 

(e) Tailors ••• . 6,060 

Total Rs. 66.62,6 
The Khadi department of the Ashram has 
63 whole-time workers in 20 production and 
sale centres. 


Durmg the year under report the Dyeing 
Department has been successful in bringing about 
further improvement in dyeing and printing. The 
Department has now under construction a Chemical 
Laboratory. With its completion and necessary 
equipment. Ashram dyeing and printing is sure 
tq achieve further and rapid progress. In the 
rich variety of the stuff, its growing adaptability 
to varied tastes and in the improvement of dye 
and print is amply demonstrate the potentiality 
of Bengal KhSdi to be well nigh immense. 


Its medical wort is carried on by means 
of an out-door dispensary, an indoor hospi¬ 
tal, a medical school, and a Seva Samiti. 
The medical school is residential. Its object 
is to train up a baud of national medical 
missionaries, who, after the completion of a 
four years’ course, axe expected either to 
become members of the Ashram or to settle 
in different parts of the country. The num¬ 
ber of students is at present 20 and they 
are all kept free. In admitting students 
preference is given to candidates belonging 
to the so-called depressed classes. 

The members of the Ashram, giving up 
the special privileges due to the accident 
of birth, have abjured caste both in practice 
and profession. 


The eradication' of the evil of untoudiability 
and caste, eating into the vitals of the Himln 
society and a blot upon its fair face, has been 
an article of faith with the Ashram ; and un- 
retenong are the efforts of the Ashram at its 
removal. Apart from the Ashram itself, 
scrupulous non-observance of caste is enforced 
even in the Indoor Hospital. There patients, at 
meal time, irrespective of castes, are seated in 
the same line and partake of the food cooked 
and served by a Namasndra. With a view to 
remove hereditary caste disrinotion, inter-caste 
dinners are occasionally arranged in which 
Brahmins and the lowliest of the lowly, the 
Meffiars, are seated side by side in the same line. 

Wiffi the same end in view Primary Schools 
are being started in villages among the so-called 
depressed classes. 

In addition to the Sikshayatan in the 
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Workers of the ('omilla Abhay Ashram with Sj. Rabindranath Tagore 


Ashram premises in Comilla, its headquar¬ 
ters, there are at present seven primary 
schools, mostly in adjacent villages. 

At present it prodnces about half its 
requirement of rice in its own fields, and 
some vegetables in its gardens hardly 
sufficient to meet its needs. It has' also the 
nucleus of a dairy with 9 milch cows. 
Friends of the institution can greatly facili¬ 
tate its work by helping it to buy more land 
and more milch cows. 

It has a library in the town of Comilla 
and another in the Ashram premises with 
a free reading-room. It held monthly 
meetings for discourses on religious, politi¬ 
cal and literary subjects in the Mahesh 
Prangan, a spacious covered quandrangle 
given to Comilla by Babu Mahesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya, the richest and most public- 
spirited merchant of that town. 

For carrying on its work in various 
directions, the Ashram requires pecuniary 
and other kinds of help, which it richly 
deserves. — 

Sanguinary Eiots at Ehargpur, dodhar. 
Etc 

Not unoften has it been observed that 
successful efforts made by the different 


communities in India to compose their 
differences have been followed almost 
immediately by bloody riots between some 
of them. These are generally ascribed to 
the innate cussedness of our people or to 
Accident. If these hypotheses be correct, 
there must be great method in our oussed- 
ness and in Accident. Perhaps Accident is a 
deity like the Greek deity named Nemesis, 
lu that case it would be prudent to pro¬ 
pitiate this deity by offerings like those 
made at the shrines of the goddesslings of 
small pox, cholera, influenza, etc. But the 
previous question is, where are the Accident 
temples to be built and who are to be its 
priests? Should they be located in or away 
from the imperial and provincial capitals ? 
Should the priests have nothing to do with 
those entrusted with the duty of maintain¬ 
ing law and order ? 

Contribution to League of Nations 

Geneva. Sett. 26. 

Lord Lytton, speaking at the Assembly, protest¬ 
ing against the_ increased Ijeague expenditure, said 
there was nothing in the present circumstances to 
justify an exceptional expenditure. Increase was 
caused by inadequacy and defective nature of the 
method of controlling and limiting spending. India 
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fonod it very difficult to justify the increased oon- 
tribntiim. 

There was a widespread view in India that the 
Leatrue was not of much value to the Eastern 
countries and its tendency was definitely in the 
4irection of strentrtheninK the European interests 
at the expense of other countries and races. 

He reminded the Assembly that the question 
•was often discussed in India whether the member¬ 
ship of the League was really worth the price and 
feared that time might come when the Government 
of India would find it impossible to answer in the 
affirmative. He felt bound to protest on behalf of 
the Ittdisu delegation which was profoundly dis- 
eatisfied with the year’s budget.—"Renter.” 

In the views expressed in the above 
telegram Lord Lytton has voiced the opinion 
of India. 


Afghan Independence Day 

Ten years ago, on the 26th of Angnst, 
Afghanistan won complete independence. 
The anniversary of that great day was 
recently celebrated at Paghraan, the summer 
capital of Afghanistan. In reply to an 
address presented to King Amannilah Khan, 
His Majesty made some observations, from 
which some sentences are culled below. 

“I wish all of yon to be independent externally 
as well as internally. I cannot here repeat the 
assurances I have already given you that I 
would sacrifloe my very life in your service and 
in keeping Afghanistan independent.” 

Indians should ponder deeply over the 
words we have italicised above. 

Addressing the Afghans assembled in 
front of him, King Amanullah observed : 

"Indepradenee has to day raised your status 
not only in this world but also in the next.” 


Amannllah’s Reforms 

The Jirgha or grand assembly convened 
by King Amanullah has arrived at certain 
decisions under his gnidance. All ceremonial 
uniforms and dress are to be abolished, and 
all officials, including the King and Queen, 
are to be addressed in correspondence as 
“My dear—Possessors of medals can keep 
them as souvenirs, but are not to be allowed 
to wear and flaunt in public medals other 
than those awarded for military service. 
Deoband in North India is a noted centre of 
Islamic theological teaching. His Afghan 
Majesty has evidently found men trained there 
undesirable specimens of humanity. So it 
tias been decided that “all Deoband Ulemas 
should be turned out of the country and 


not allowed to re-enter Afghanistan, owing 
to the likelihood of there being foreign 
propapandists among them.” Afghan Ulemas 
returning from Deoband are to be kept 
under observation for a period. Govern¬ 
ment servants will not be eligible for 
election to the Afghan National Assembly, 
and perhaps will not be nominated to it. 
Amanullah has adopted a good plan for 
preventing corruption among officials. When 
they enter Government service, lists are to 
be made of their property, and accounts 
are to be kept subsequently of their income 
and expenditnre. Perhaps what is aimed at 
is that, if an official’s aoonmnlated wealth be 
found inordinate according to these lists and 
accounts, he may be prosecuted either for 
misappropriation of public funds or for 
accepting bribes, or both. 

It may be stated here inoidentally that 
several years ago a high officer of a certain 
department asked the present writer to 
pnblioly challenge a certain Minister to state 
the amounts of bis debts and his bank 
balances, (1) at the time of his appointment 
and (2) on the date in question when the 
officer had been in service for an appreciable 
period, and to explain how he had been able 
to wipe off his debts and amass so much wealth, 
his salary and other legitimate incomes being 
what they were. 

Our November Number 
Owing to the ensuing Dnrga Puja Holi¬ 
days, our November Number will be 
published and mailed earlier than nsual, 
that is, on the 20th. of October current. 

Our Durga Puja Holidays 
Our account of'the Dnrga Pnja Holidays 
the office of The Modern Review will remain 
closed from the 22Dd October to the 4th 
November, both days inclusive. Orders for 
the magazine and onr other publications, 
letters commnmoating changes of address, 
literary contributions, etc., received during 
this period will be dealt with after the 
re-opening of the office. 
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Dr. CHARLES F. DOLE 

An Eminent American Beligious Teacher and Writer 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


[Editor of The Modem Review, 

I send you the followici; article about, or 
written in appreciation of the Reverend Doctor 
Charles Dole, one of our noblest Americans, who 
died In Boston a few weeks ago. It will show 
vour readers that some Americans are not 
materialists or money worshippers, but are in 
sympathy with the highest ethical and spiritual 
ideals of your noblest Indian religions teachers. 
Certainly it will show yon that not all Americans 
are like Miss Katherine Mayo. J. T. S.] 

Wrote Philip Gilbert Hammerton: 

I compare the life of the Intelleotnal to a 
long wedge of gold—the thin edge of it begins at 
birth, and the depth and value of it go on 
increasing till at last comes death which stops the 
auriferous process. 0, the mystery of the nameless 
ones who have died when the wedge was thin 
and looked so poor and light! Ob, the happiness 
of the old men whose thoughts go deeper and 
deeper, like a wtdl that rims out into the sea! 

Charles Dole lived past eighty, truly a 
golden life, the “depth and value of it” 
increasing till death came. Happily the. 
end did not arrive until he had written and 
published the beautiful story of it, “My 
Eighty Years.” 

What a story it is ! A New England 
boy, reared in a religious home where 
duty and love ruled ; a graduate of Harvard 


and Andover ; professor of Greek for a 
year ; pastor of an Orthodox Church for 
three years ; forty years minister of a 
Unitarian Church in a suburb of Bo^on ; 
eleven years free from church responsibilities 
a minister at large ; and during ail the 
long adult years of his life a fearless seeker 
for truth, a devoted lover of men, and an 
ethical and spiritual teacher giving forth 
constantly by voice and pen a message as 
high and fine as that of Channing. 

When the end came, how did he go ? 

TTa wonf 

As A kingly cedar, green with boughs. 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Who shall fill his place ? 

As I think of Mr. Dole, he seems to me 
above all else to have been four things—a 
Thinker, a Humanist, a Worshipper, and a^ 
Fighter. 

What a Thinker he was ! A few 
ago I put the question of one of 
brilliant to your younger Unitari^ mip^r^ 
who had had fine training at mrvsroaM 
elsewhere : “Who in our 
that of any of the other churcfies, do you 
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regard as oar best religioas Thinker today— 
I mean the man whose thought seems to 
yon the freshest, the most alire, the tmest, 
the deepest, the most worth while ?*' He 
answer^ : “Dr, Dole.” Would I hare 
answered the same if the qnestion had been 
asked me ? Yes. 

Charles Dole seldom quoted though a 
wider reader.. He seldom mentioned the 
thought of others, either to approve or 
disapprove, but if for either it was almost 
certainly for commendation, not for criticism. 
He never posed as one who had a philoso¬ 
phical or theological system to propagate or 
defend, much less as one bent on overturn¬ 
ing the theological or philosophical system 
of somebody else. He was less an echo than 
almost any other man in the American 
pulpit. First, last, and all the while, he 
was simply a thinker of his own honest 
thought; and whether you liked his thought 
or not) yon had to confess that it was as 
fresh as morning sunlight as fresh as the 
water from a deep well. And if you listened 
to it or read it in a really candid mood, 
you generally found yourself compelled 
very soon to like it, it was so candid, so 
sincere, so genuine, so penetrating, illu¬ 
minating and appealing, so modest and yet 
so profound, and so true to the truest and 
deepest in your own soul. 

What a Humanist he was ! Not a 
Humanist of a negative kind ; not of a kind 
that drops out any of the great, deep ethical 
or spiritual realities of the past, calling 
that progress ; but of the kind that keeps 
every faith, every hope, every ideal, every incen¬ 
tive that ennobles humanity and comforts the 
deep heart of man,—a mighty Humanist of 
the type of Channing, Theodore Parker, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and, if I may add 
poets, Frederick Hosmer and Samuel Long¬ 
fellow—a kind, of which, from the first 
the Unitarian movement in this country 
and England has been so gloriously full. 
No man ever lived that was more deeply 
interested than was Dole in everything 
calculated to benefit humanity, to cure the 
ills of humanity, to lift up humanity to 
As finest, strongest and best. Every 
sermon he ever preached showed this ; so 
did e^y book he wrote ; so did all his 
splendid Work in the Boston Twentieth 
Century Club, and other lines of public 
activity. Nor was his humanism confined 
to Boston, or New England, or America, or 
the white race ; it was big as the world— 


it reached out to all men everywhere whi 
suffer or are wronged. 

What a Worshiper he was I It seems 
to me I never saw any other man to whom 
Hod was so near and so real—so much the 
joy and inspiration of his every day and 
every hour, so truly the very life of his 
life—the upper sky of all his dreams, of all his 
thoughts, ail his hopes and faith,—ithe splendid 
meaning of his own life, and humanity’s life 
and of the world. The glorious thought which 
makes man a child of the eternities, not 
a mere inseot of a day, and whioh makes 
the universe not a blind idiot’s dream, but 
a living Cosmos, full of infinite signifioance 
from the smallest electron to the vastest sun- 
in space. He looked so deep, so deep, into the 
heart of things, as to see that 

There is enouah of God 
In the heart of a rose. 

In the smile of a child. 

In the dewy blossoms of dawn, 

To prove 

That Baauty is the Sonl of Him. 

That Love is His Sceptre, 

And that all things created by Him. 

Face not the night. 

Bat Eternal Morning. 

What a Fighter he was! A physical fighter 
a brute fighter, a fighter to kill or wound 
or injure men ? Never ! Never ! Only little 
men, moral cowards, men who are only half 
men and the other half beasts yet fight in 
that way. Dole was a moral fighter,—and 
it takes bravery infinitely greater than that 
of beasts to do that kind of fighting. When 
the whole nation had gone insane with fury 
to go across the sea and kill Germans, be 
had the intelligence, the patriotism, the 
honor, the almost superhuman bravery quietly 
to say, “No !” 

Killing Germans is wrong—just as wrong if we 
kill millions of them in war as if we murdered 
them one by one with pistols and knives. Fur¬ 
thermore it can accomplish no possible good for 
France, or Britain or ouraelves, or the world; but 
only evil, evil, evil to everybody. 

Dole had the snperb, the almost unbeliev¬ 
able courage to keep his sanity and say jnst 
that, while the multitudes around him, many 
of them his dearest friends, called him 
“Red,” a “Bolshevik,” “a traitor to his 
oonntry” and other names the bitterest that 
they knew. It was a terrible experience; 
it was a oruoifixion like that of Calvary. 
But he no more shrank than did Jesus. Such 
men are the greatest possible heroes, who 
shine like stars in the history of the world. 
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And Dole was that kind of a hero, not onl^ 
in opposing*the futile and borrible war of 
1914-18 but all war as anneoessary in this 
twentieth century, and every other evil that 
aSliots hamanity. Wherever there .was a 
man-fight as distinguished from a beast-fight 
that is, wherever there was a fight for free¬ 
dom, for justice, for right, for truth, for 
striking chains from human bodies or human 
eouls, in a word, wherever there was a fight 
that asked men to carry it on with love and 
Dot with hate,—there was Dole, always, and 
in the front rank. And he was as mighty 
as he was brave. He did not shout and 
swing a big battle-axe and make a great 
commotion ; but he-pierced the armor of his 
foes with the lanoe of his keen and irresistible 
thought and thus was wonderfully effective 
in winning the battle. 

I think we may look upon Dr. Dole as 
in a sense our American Mahatma Gandhi : 
or, upon Gandhi as India’s Dr, Dole. Dole 
is not so famous as Gandhi ; I am snre it 
would be for the world’s spiritual enriching 
if he were. I think we may regard the 
religion of the two men as essentially 
identical. While Dandhi is the child of 
Hinduism, he draws bis faith not alone from 
the Bhagavad Gita and other Hindu sacred 
literature, but also from the Christian 
Sermon on the Mount and all other inspiring 
religions books. While Dole was the child 
of Christianity, he drew his faith not alone 
from the Bible, but also from the literature 
of all the religions of the world and all 
humanity. The world is amazed and electri¬ 
fied at the absolute sincerity and moral 

fearlessness of Gandhi. Dole was hardly less 
sincere or fearless. Gandhi is a pacifist. 
Bole was the same. That two such men should 

he called by that name ought to lift it up 

to be one of tbe most shining and honoured 
names in all the world. Gandhi believes that 
love is the greatest of all forces, and 
that sometime, men wiU find it out 

and it will rule the nations. This was 
Bole’s splendid faith too. This proclaims 
lliern both true brothers of Jesus. 

1 remember reading a fine story about 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson', of Brighton, 
Lngland, that most ohivairons knight of the 
spirit, that Lancelot, that King Arthur, among 
Church of England preachers. A tradesman 


of Brighton who had sat for years under 
bis magnetic words and felt all their mighty 
uplifting power, tells ns that after Robertson’s 
death be plao^ a fine picture of him in 
tin back room of his store and for years 
whenever he felt a temptation in his business 
to do anything that was not in the strictest 
sense right, he made himself go back and 
take a look at that strong face and into 
those pure eyes; and at once tbe tempta¬ 
tion was mne, and he found it impossible 
to stoop bmow high honor. Dole was another 
Rebertson. His influence was just the same. 
It always seemed to me that in his presence 
it was impossible to think a sordid or low 
thought, or to have a feeling that was other 
than fine and sweet, or to be a coward, or 
to hate anybody, or to be indifferent to any 
human interests. If ever in his presence 
you were tempted to say a mean word or 
think a mean thought, his clear, pure eyes 
looked straight down into your soul and 
said to you with infinite tenderness, “Ho! 
No ! No ! Life is too high and beautiful for 
that.” And then all the little devils of 
low thought flew out of your mind, ashamed 
and bright angles of good thoughts came 
in their place. I am sure Charles Dole 
though no longer seen in the flesh, will go 
on and on and on, longer than any of us 
know, putting integrity, purity, sanity, 
sincerity, honor and moral strength into ^ 
who personally knew him, and also into 
thousands who only knew of him, or read 
his words of simple beauty and spiritual 
penetration so marvellously like the words 
of Jesus. 

Thank God for that daring, that luminous soul 
Who ‘ saw things straight and saw them whole” 
Whom with pride we call our Charles F. DcdKt! 
With conscience sound 
As the world is round! 

With love as wide 
As the ocean’s tide ! 

With courage true 
As the sky is blue 1 


Uf manhood’s worth 
And reason’s might! 

God give ns men like Charles F. Dole ! 
And then, and then. 

As the seasons roll. 

They shall nearer bring the shining day 
When war and hate shall pass away. 
When Love shall over the nations brood 
And earth become the Kingdom of God, 


A glonons knight 
Of love and light. 



PROGRESS THE OHEMISTRY OF COLLOIDS AS APPLIBH 
TO MEDICINAL AND INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 

By DR. R ZSIGMONDY 

Professar of Chemistry at the University of Ooettingen.* 


M OLBCULES of sugar are able to difiase 
through parohment paper; so, too, when 
dissolved in water, can kitchen salt, 
soda, permanganate of potash and a number 
of other soluble chemical compounds. By 
evaporation, solutions of sugar and salt form 
crystals or crystalloids, which, in turn, 
dwindle away and become absorbed on intro¬ 
duction into a solvent 

Opposed in nature to crystals, there exists 
a series of substances which, in solution, do 
not diffuse through parohment These subs¬ 
tances were nam^ by Graham, who was the 
first to recognise the significance of their 
characteristics colloids (from the Greek Kolia, 
glue) because glue, gelatine, gum arabio etc., 
are typical examples of this class of com¬ 
pounds. Before dissolving, colloids swell in 
the presence of a solvent the fluid penetrat¬ 
ing into their substances. Hence, the inters¬ 
tices in colloids are greater than in crys¬ 
talloids. 

Colloids play an important role in medicine 
and in technology. All living beings consist 
mainly of colloids, protoplasm, cellulose, 
haemoglobin etc., being fundamentally colloids: 
It is, therefore, readily comprehensible that 
the study of colloids is frequently of decisive 
significance in dealing with the problems of 
biology and medicine. Coagulation of the 
blood, for instance, as well as of egg albumin 
under the influence of heat, is a colloidal 
phenomenon: so, too, in essence, as the well- 
known Wassermann reaction. One result of 
research in connexion with colloids is Lange's 
discovery that the characteristic coloration of 
gold dissolved in colloidal water and mixed 
with spinal fluid piovides clear evidence of 
the existence of certain diseases. Colloidal 
silicic acid is employed in making pharma¬ 
ceutical preparations. Colloidal silver is used 
for various medical purposes, e. g., for intra¬ 
venous injections, for ointments etc. Finely 


* Professor Zsigmondy was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry in 1926. 


pulverised “silversol” (a colloidal solution of 
silver) impedes the growth of bacilli. 

The most important of the natural colloids 
is caoutchouc; consequently, as might be 
expected, the oaootohouo industry has recently 
come under the influence of colloid research, 
the substances added in the manufacture being 
selected according to the teachings of the 
new science. 

The various artificial silks are particularly 
successful products of colloidal research. The 
leading description is, at present viscous silk, 
which aggregates 85 per cent, of the total 
production. Colloidion silk is manufactured 
in the following way; the collodion—pro¬ 
duced by treating cellnlose with nitro 
sulphuric acid is dissolved in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether; and from this mixture the 
silk is spun. Acetate silk is made by the 
acetyl-cellulose process; it lends itself 
admirably to dyeing and, in appearance 
etc., comes nearest to real silk; it is 
accordingly also the dearest of the artificial 
products The latest development in 
artificial silk manufacture is the cellulose- 
ether process ; it is, at present, in the 
experimental stage, but there are interesting 
signs of approaching success. The consump¬ 
tion of artificial silk is now only 1.65 p. c. 
as compared with 8 p.o. cotton and 17.5 p c. 
wool ; if it proves possible to better and 
to vary the features of this silk surrogate, 
its consumption will rise very considerably. 

Another important branch of industry 
in which colloidal chemistry has now begun 
to play a role is asphalts and tars. These 
substances are themselves colloids ; and 
the object of the research is to increase 
their applicability and their durability. 
Considering the importance of road-building 
in these days of motor-cars, this research 
is a matter of very particular interest. 

Again, in the production and working 
of the raw materials used in ceramics, in 
the forming and mblting of the various 
constituents, the colloidal processes are of 
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great signifioanoe. As, howerer, the mana* 
factnre of earthen-ware has been praotised 
for thousands of years in the Old World 
and has oonseqnentiy been brought «npi- 
rically to a high state of perfeotioo, the new 
oolloidal methods find it diffionlt to make 
headway in Europe, On the other hand, in 
North i^erio^ where tradition and prejudice 
do not stand in its way, the new science, 
assisted by publications of German colloidal 
ceramics, has made considerable progress 
and, having got into close practical touch 
with the industry itself, has performed 
achievements greater than almost anything 
which the old spience of ceramics could 
boast ; still more important results may be 
expected from an extended application of 
the knowledge acquired through colloidal 
research. 

New light, too, is being shed by colloidal 
research on the cultivation of the soil 


and the manufacture and use of fertilizers^ 
It Ras been discovered that it Is tiie oummrous 
otdloids present in the soil which hold and 
carry to &e: plants the soluble inoiganio foods- 
necessary for their growth and sustenance. 
Armed with this knowledge, scientists arc 
about to create a partially new basis for the 
pmctioe of manuring and of soil onltivatiom 
which will mean a very considerable advance 
in agriculture and kin<ked induatrios. 

It is not possible to discuss here ^1 
the technical uses of the colloids. Suffident, 
however, has already been said to give 
some idea of the importance of the new 
science. Besides the indnstnes mentioned 
in the foregoing, there are many others 
destined to receive stimulus and improve¬ 
ment from the discoveries of eolioidai 
chemistry, among them being metallurgy 
and the manafaotare of dyes, cemeut, glass- 
paper and margarine. 


SCULPTURE IN ORISSA 

BY SARAT CHANDRA GHOSH 


O RISSA’S pride is her ancient sculpture. 
The very existence of the fine temples 
of Bhubaneswar, Jagannath and Eonar- 
ak a few miles off from Pari deserve men¬ 
tion as the best specimens of ancient sculp¬ 
ture in India nay even in the world. The 
art of carving figures on stone is entirely 
dying out of Orissa. In fact, it has died out 
so to say. This art brought our famous 
ancestors at one time to a unique position 
among the citizens of the world but alas 
those days are gone, and I think gone for 
ever. Onr sculptors were no way inferior 
to the sonlptors of the Enropean countries. 
The sculptures of the famous Hindu Temple 
of Orissa are very similar to those of the 
Gothic structures. The carving of beautiful 
life-like pictures on stone, viz,—male and 
female figures, soldiers and dancers with 
dresses on, lions, tigers, war-chariots, musical 
instruments, birds, and the like, can be well 
seen in the beantifal engravings on the 
Temples of Bhubaneswar especially in those 
of the Goddess Annapurna, and at the 
Temple of Konarak too. The workmanship 


reached its climax in the Temple of Eooarak. 
This Temple was designed for the Sun-God 
but at present there is no die^ within it, 
and it is in a dilapidated condition, singing 
the sad tale of ite former greatness. An 
observer who happens to go there cannot 
but shed tears at the sight of this ancient 
glory of India being reduced to dust from 
day to day. The British Government has 
tried its best to preserve the ancient glory 
from ruin,. and has arranged a museum 
there to satisfy the curiosity of visitors. 
My words fail to picture the fine engravings 
on the Temple of Konarak. The closer one 
sees the more he will be charmed with it 
It mnst be admitted on all hands that this 
old industry is dying. 

Several times I bad been to Bhnbaneswar, 
one of the ancient places of interest. Hardly 
can 1 find a sculptor now who can even 
repair the old broken stone figures. There 
is one man Bairagi Mabarana by name, 
who knows something of this art 
With the death of this man the art will come 
to an end, and is sure to die out. I sat 
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several times by the side of this sculptor 
and saw him oarviug beautiful figures of 
Biudn gods aud goddesses ou black Mugm 
stone and the like. If anyhow this industry 
5e encouraged and improved, the ancient 
^prestige of Orissa will be preserved along 
with it In this connexion I humbly suggest 
i:hat Training classes may be opened with 
this man at the head, or one such steps be 
taken as the authorities think fit 

Four miles off from the Bhubaneswar 
Railway Station to the east we find the 
inscriptions of Maharaja Asoka on the Dhouli 
•Hill, which are of great interest as affording 
model rules of morality and the like. The 
inscriptions are in Pali character and some 
of the letters have really been effaced owing 
to inclemencies of weather. The whole of 
the inscriptions would have been effaced in 
course of time had not Lord Cuizon, the 
father of the Ancient Monuments Preserva¬ 
tion Act come to its rescue. It was Lord 
Curzon who kindly visited the place, took 
steps to construct a roof over these inscriptions 
to save them from wearing out by rain and 
sun-shine, and thus preserved the valuable 
writings for ever. A short trip to the 
locality will make everyone think that there 
was once a man who made these rules of 
morality carved on stone for the future 
guidance of us one and all, and gave these 
such a lasting shape, but there are none 
at the present day, who can even preserve 
them far from doing such useful deeds 
at present. It is Asoka who can be well 
said to be ever living and not dead. I think 
I shall leave a gap here if I do not say 
what these inscriptions mean. The principal 
points in the valuable inscriptions containing 
the eleven Commandments of Asoka when 
translated run thus :— 

1. Animal slaughter to be stopped. 


2. Trees to be planted and wells sunk 
by the road ; charitable dispensaries to be 
opened. 

3. Missionaries to be sent all round to 
preach the religion. 

4. Every fifth year a Buddhist Goundl 
to be held to take steps for preaching the 
doctrine of Buddhism. 

5. Spies to be engaged to inquire into 
the customs, manners and morality of the 
subjects 

6. Discourses on Religion to be encour¬ 
aged as affording real solace to the mind. 

7. Apathy towards material prosperity 
and eagerness for spiritual attainments to 
be fostered. 

In this connexion the writings on the 
oaves of Ehandgiri and Udaygiri Hills are 
also worth mentioning. These two Hills are 
about six miles to the West of Bhubaneswar. 
The oaves were actually carved out by the 
orders of King Aira during his reign in the 
fourth century B. C. These caves were fit 
for human habitation, and many Buddhist 
monks lived and comfortably continued 
their silent meditations there for days 
together. The writings on the caves 
contain the principal events daring the 
reign of King Aira of Kalinga. He was 
at first a Hindu but subsequently became 
a convert to Buddhism. A student of History, 
will derive incalculable joy by visiting 
these places of rare interest. 

In conclusion, I hope that if proper step 
be taken to improve this art of sculpture 
referred to above, it will not only provide 
food for the millions of our poor brethren, 
and will enable them to earn a decent sum 
and thereby live comfortably, but will at 
the same time preserve the ancient glory 
of Orissa nay of India. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE SACRED TOOTH 

A WoRU) FAMOUS Relic 

Bt e. l. watts 

A building that contains the relic sacred turesque lake of Kandy, in the centre of 
to the largest number of devotees of Ceylon, contains what is believed by 
any faith must, of necessity, have many millions of Buddhists to be the actual tooth of 
sacred associations. The fact that the the great Enlightened One, Buddha, cannot 
Temple standing by the side of the pic- fail to appeal to the imagination of even the 
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most pios^o miod. This relic, guarded with 
every care, holds a place in the aieotions of 
Buddhist followers all over the world, which 
the westerner can conceive. It is no- 
challenged in its snpremaoy. There may be 
other teeth for which a <daim is made, bat 
every true Buddhist will readily acknow¬ 
ledge that the Tooth in the Dalada Maligawa 
in this Ceylon town, holds a unique place, 
and to it is due all reverence and worship. 
Nevertheless, it requires a very highly deve¬ 
loped faith to believe that the relic so 
jealously guarded was once a part of the 
dental apparatus of a human being. Even 
Sir Edwin Arnold, „ whose sympathies with 
Buddhist life and thought are well-known, 
writes in his “India Revisited” that it is not 
the least like a human tooth, and more 
resembles that of a crocodile or large pig. 
But the point is that the devout Buddhist 
still believes it to be genuine, and bolds it 
to be the most sacred thing in the whole 
world. It is a relic for the possession of 
which bloody wars have been fought and 
incredible sums oflfered. Its safe arrival in 
the town of Kandy in the sixteenth century 
has changed what was a well-nigh inaces- 
sible village into the mountain capital of 
Ceylon. Tear by year the abiding place was 
visited by thousands of pilgrims from all 
over the East. They braved the dangers of 
the road, they climbed into the mountain 
fastness in order that they might see this 
relic. Here they offered their gold and 
silver, and precious jewels as a token of 
gratitude. Legend says that one of the 
Ninety Kings who ruled Ceylon ofiered 
six millions of blossoms in one day to this 
rapacious tooth, and that another daily offered 
one hundred thousand blossoms all of one 
sort, and a different flower each day. The 
tooth itself is an oblong piece of discoloured 
ivory, tapering to a point, and about one 
and a quarter inches in length, and half an 
inch in diameter at the base. On rare 
occasions this relic has been exposed to 
public gaze, as on the occasion of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales in 1875 and his two sons 
in 1882. When funds are reqniiied for the repair 
of the temple and exhibition of the sacred tooth 
is arranged for, and during the time of its 
exposure, thousands flock to gaze upon it 
Miss Gordon Cummings was privileged to 
see the relic on one of these occasions, and 
she has recorded her impressions of the 
scene in the temple.. “Within the temple 
the scene was striking in the extreme, both 


as regards tits human interest and as m- 
artistic itody of rich colouring. For ctowds 
of most revetent worshippers, men, women 
and children, almost all bringing flowers as 
well as more enduring gifts of jewels, money, 
and pieces of silk were all pressing toward 
the farther end of the temple, which was 
now arranged as a sort of chancel, hung 
with rich draperies and ourtaius which 
could be drawn at will, and there on a 
slightly raised platform were grouped a 
phalanx of brown-shouldered yellow robed' 
priests of all sizes and ages, from those who 
might have been gray-headed had they not 
been so closely shaven, down to quite small 
boys. With them stood the great laymen 
associated with them in the charge of the 
temple and its property, all in rich dresses 
of Kandyan nobles, with the large-sleeved 
jacket and jewelled hat. The greatest of thena 
was dressed in the same style, but his 
clothes were white and gold. 

All these were grouped around a 
temporary altar—really a silver table supposed 
to represent a lake on whioh the golden 
lotus floats. There on stood an octagonal 
cupola of solid silver and gold, supported' 
by slender pillars. In front of these were 
three miniature crystal dagobas or bell-shaped 
relic shrines, each resting on a square base, 
and two candlesticks of gold with lighted 
candles. In the small dagobas on either side 
were displayed priceless jewelled objects— 
royal gifts. But ^1 eyes were riveted on the 
central shrine, of purest crystal, within which 
lay a large golden lotus-blossom, from the 
heart of which, upheld by a twist of gold- 
wire, was upraised the worshipful piece 
of ivory, which to the unquestioning 
eye of faith actually passes for a human 
tooth. 

Though the tooth is exposed to view 
on very rare occasions, it is annually brought 
out in its casket, for a procession round the 
town in the month of August. This historic 
festival whioh has been held for upwards 
of two thousand years, takes place at night 
and forms “one of most weired sights to 
be seen in this or any other country.” 
There is a large stud of elephants in con¬ 
nection with the Temple and on this occa¬ 
sion they are all gaily caparisoned with 
gorgeous trappings quite covering the heads 
and bodies. The finest of these elephants is 
taken into the Temple by the main entrance. 
The shrine of the tooth is removed and^ 
placed within the howdah, the whole being 
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-snrmonnted by a hagre canopy snpported 
by rods whidi are held cn either nds by 
natives. Two othw ^ephants are then 
broDjtht, and after being gialy dressed are 
xDonnted by several heeamea, whose servants 
sit behind hddiag gold «id silver nmbrel- 
las. “Between each seoMon of the procession 
are rows of other headmen in gorgeons 
dresses, and groaps of masked devil-dancers 
in the most barbaric costumes, dancing 
frantically, exhibiting every possible con¬ 
tortion, and prodnoing the most hideons 
noise by the beating of tom-toms, the blow¬ 
ing of eonofa-shells, the clanging of brass-cym¬ 
bals, the blowing of shrill pipes and other 
instmmeiits devised to prodnoe the most 
perfect devil-mnsic that can be imagined. 
Nothing more eerie can be piotnred than 
this procession, about a mile long, con¬ 
sisting of thousands of dark brown figures, 
gaily dressed, intermingling with hideous 
groups of devil-dancers, all frantically 
gesticulating around tbe forty elephants by 
the dim red light of a thousand torches.” It is 
a curious combination of the Hinduism and 
Buddhism, for the Hindu deities and relics 
form an important part of this procession. 

Before giving a brief history of this 
wonderful relic, something may be said of 
its present home, the Dalada Mdigawa. 
The Temple and the Fattirippnwa which 
is the name given to the octagonal building 
on the right of the main entrance, are 
enclosed by a very ornamental stone wall 
and a moat Tbe temple itself is concealed, 
by the other buildings within the enclosure 
The chief characteristics of the buildings 
is the low square-cut pillars, the lavish 
display of grotesque carvings and mytholo¬ 
gical frescoes painted on the walls. As we 
pass into the building we notice on tbe 
lower portal a beautifully sculptured semi¬ 
circular stone; then past two wonderful 
stone beasts. In tbe outer temple are various 
objects of interest gaudily painted images 
of Buddha, gigantic drums and tomtoms, rich 
draperies, curious great honorific sunshades 
etc. We pass inside and soon stand before 
the door leading into tbe litBe sanotnray 
where the sacred tooth is kept. Within this 
chamber, in dim religious light, is a solid 
silver table, behind which ,the huge silver 
guilt dagoba, or bell-shaped shrine, with six 
inner shrines protecting the tooth, is usnaliy 
visible through thick metal bars. On great 
occasions this nest of prioelesB value is 
brought forward and the tooth displayed. 


The shrines snirounding this relic are all of 
priceless gold, ornamented with *magaifioent 
rnbiesi pearls, emeralds, and catseyes. In 
addition to these treasures thmse are many 
Taluable otferings and gifts of kings, indnding 
an image of Buddha carved out of one great 
emerald, about three inches long by two 
deep. 

When the Tooth was returned to its place 
many ceremonies bad to be performed, and 
one who was fortunate in seeing this 
ceremony has given ns the details. “First 
the Tooth was laid in a case resembling a 
richly jewelled thimble case, but, as no 
human band might touch the sacred ivory, 
it received the honours of the white doth ; 
in other words, it was tilted off its perch 
above tbe golden lotus, on to a fair linen 
doth, from which it was dexterously slipped 
into its case. The tiny jewelled case was 
next enclosed in a golden dagoba, encrusted 
with gems which was formdiy looked by 
one of the chief priests, who retained 
possession of the key. Then it was deposited 
within a third reliquary, and was looked 
after by tbe Dewa Nilame, the great lay 
authority of the temple. Finally, the strong 
iron cage with open bars was looked and 
sealed with much ceremony by the three 
great authorities, each with his own signet. 
Then the metal doors of the inner sanotnaiy 
were locked by one of them, and the down¬ 
stairs door by some one else.” 

The priests very jealously guard the tooth 
and on uo oonsideration will they permit it, 
on the rare occasions on which it is exposed, 
to be touched by human hands. It is recorded 
that some fifty years ago the Siamese sent an 
embassy to Ceylon, offering to pay a sum of 
£50000 for permission to remove the Tooth to 
their own capital. The offer was rejected with 
scorn. It was only after the British Agent had 
appealed to the priests that they were even 
permitted to look at the relic. When the 
treasure was brought out the embassy pro¬ 
duced a small piece of rag and rapidly 
rubbed it over the holy rdio and quickly 
dropped the rag into a small phial of oil. 
Thus the oil was consecrated and endowed 
With suflBoient virtue to consecrate tons of 
oil wherewith to sanctify tbe whole kingdom 
of Siam. The priests were furious, but the 
ambassadors returned to Siam fall of joy 
on account of their great possession. 

In the temple precincts there is an in¬ 
teresting Oriental Library, in which are 
gathered together a great number of mann- 
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scripts of 'considerable anti¬ 
quity, written in Pali and 
Sanskrit oharScters. We have 
said “written” bat the 
characters are really pricked 
with a stylus on narrow 
strips of palm-leaf-about three 
inches wide and sixteen or 
twenty inches long. These 
strips form the leaves of the 
books, and are strung together 
between two boards which 
form the covers. Many of 
the covers are elaborately 
decorated with -■ embossed 
metal, and some are even 
set with jewels. Sacred and 
historical writings, together 
with works on mathematics, Entrance to the Temple of the Sacred Tooth 

B. C. 543 about a hundred 
miles north of Benares. The 
king of Kalinga secured three 
of the teeth and these were 
immediately taken to his own 
country where they were 
received with great enthusiasm. 
Thence forward his capital 
was called Danta-Poora, the 
City of the Tooth. All went 
well till one of the Buddhist 
kings determined to dismiss 
all the Brahmins from bis 
State. They fled to the Imperial 
Court whereupon the Emperor 
sent orders for them to over¬ 
throw the king and to bring 
back the relic. We are told 
- The Library Connected with the Temple " Lthat thej.invading army was 




astrology, etc. make up the 
collection. Prom the gallery 
of this octagonal tower one 
is able to get delightful views 
of the Kandy lake. 

We naturally expect that 
such a relic as the sacred 
Tooth has a history of some 
importance, and we find 
from the records that many 
ioteresting incidents are 
recorded it not of this one, 
tit least the one it is presumed 
to be. The original article is 
supposed to have been one 
of Buddha’s four eye-teeth, 
rescued from his funeral pyre 
when he was cremated in 
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at DDoe converted on beholding the 
Tooth, bnt they escorted it With all reverence 
to the throne of the imperial king. Orders 
were given for the destrnotion of the tooth, 
bnt all the efforte of the Brahmins were of 
no avail. "They oast it into the fire says 
the old chronicle “but it reappeared from 
amid the flames safely folded within the 
leaves of an exquisite lotus-flower; they tried 
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to grind it to powder on an anvil, but 
the most crushing blows left it safely 
embedded in the bard iron. Then they 
made elephants trample on it, that it 
might sink into the earth, but once more 
it rose from its burial, enthroned in the 
heart of a lotus blossom, the petals of which 
were of fine gold, and its heart of silver”. 


The Emperor was so impressed he embraced 
the Buddhist faith. It was restored to 
Kalinga, but when he was beset by bis 
foes he bade his daughter, the princess 
of Ealinga. conceal this treasure in the 
coils of her thick long hair, and make her 
way to Ceylon. In 311 A. D. it was received 
at Annradhapnra, by the King and a 
fine temple was built for it, ft remained 
in Ceylon till A. D. 1313, being carried from 
place to pluoe, in each town a large temple 
was erected for its protection and honour. 
Then came the Malabar invasion when 
this Tooth was carried off to Southern 
India. It was at length recovered through the 
personal negotiations of the King of Ceylon. 
It was carried back with great pomp. 
Then came the Portugaese in 1560 A. p. 
and among the spoils they captured was the 
sacred tooth They took it to Goa, tbmr capital, 
and though large sums were offered oy 
Buddhist rulers, the authorities did not 
succumb to the temptation. The influence 
of the clergy was exerted and we are 

informed that the little piece of ivon 
in its golden setting was brought forth in 
solemn state by the clergy and placed 
in a mortar, where with his own hand 
the Archbishop, Don Gaspar, bruised it to 
powder in the presence ot the Viceroy. But 
of course, it was not destroyed, else how 
could it now be in Kandy safely housed 
behind all those strong doors i* true 
believers declare that the holy tooth was 
miraculously reformed m the “ 

lotus blossom—and was ultimately recovere 
by the Ceylon king. One wonders why 
they did not attempt to replace the despoy- 
ed tooth by a human tooth instead of the 
article that now forms the object of worship 
of millions of people. There is ^ 
slightest similitude between the present 
Tooth and a human tooth, bat 
credulity is wonderful, There it i 
housed today, and only those who have 
witnessed the enthusiasm shown when 
it is exposed have any idea of the demotion 
accorded to it It may truly be said that 
this relic is worshipped by a larger “““ 
of devotees than any other relic in the 

world. 









HAMBURG ADD THE OVERSEAS OODNTRIES 

Hamburg's Share in International Cultural Co-operation 

Bt Dh. a KURT JOHANNSEN 



IBIRTATEM qnam peperere maiores 
I 1 digne stndeat servare posteritas — 
^ these are the words inscribed above 
the main portal of ihe Hamburg City Hall, 
the magnificent edifice that now takes the 
place of the former municipal building which 
had to be blown up during the great con¬ 
flagration of 1842. And indeed, if 
we fake up a position under the 
Arcades and allow our eyes to rest 
on the solid, yet beautiful structure 
that rises beyond the small basin 
formed by the Alster, we cannot 
but feel that the exhortation contain¬ 
ed in these words is thoroughly 
justified. Great though the heritage 
is which the present generation has 
had bequeathed to it from its 
forefathers, the duty to maintain 
and to enlarge it is greater still. 

The term “liberty” must not 
only be understood in its external 
application, but must also be taken 
to include the liberty of decision 
and of action. Nine years have 
passed since the most devastating 
of all wars' came to a conclusion 
and since the country was forced 
to subscribe to the terrible terms 
dictated at Versailles, but during 
this short time Hamburg has rapidly 
become once more the genuine 
counterpart of her former self. She 
still is the second largest city in 
Germany and one of the biggest 
seaports on the Continent Her power 
of reasserting herself so completely 
is not entirely due to the immense 
economic efforts she has made, but 
also to her endeavours in the 
>!ulturai domain. The task she 
has to fulfil is not merely to 
serve the interests of Germany's 
commercial and economic activities, 
but also to act as the intermediary 
in the great process by which the 
cultural and intellectuid goods are 


interchanged between the countries of the 
old Continent and the new countries beyond 
the sea. 

The duties incumbent on the ancient 
Hanseatic city in this capacity cover a very 
large ground indeed. Economic necessities 
had oompeiled her to build enormous docks 


Wassertonn im Hambnrger Stadtpark 
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and.harbour installations intended to render 
possible the carrying of material commodities 
from one country to another and to accom¬ 
modate them temporarily within the buildings 
provided for such purposes. In like manner 
she was forced, on account of her cultural 
duties, to create a public institution capable 
of serving the needs of the interchange 
of intellectual goods between the nations 
of the world. The earliest form in which 
this duty took practical shape was the 
establishment, in 1895, of an organisation 
for systematic courses of lectures open to 
the public. Subsequently, in 1908, this 
Organisation was merged with the newly 
founded Colonial Institute, and finally, in 
1919, the latter was converted into the 
University of Hamburg, a novel institution 
with definitely marked objects and duties. 

It naturally follows from the special 
circumstances that led to its foundation that 
this university is on a different' pattern from 
the great majority of other German institutions 
described by the same name—institutions 
which were intended in the first place, to 
serve the needs of the humanities and of 
classical learning. Principal stress had to 
be laid on the fact that innumerable ties 
connect the economic life of Hamburg with 
that of the world at large, and it is these 
overseas relations that the new university 
was chiefly required to cultivate. The 
programmes fixed for several of its faculties 
were to a considerable extent determined 
in accordance with this principle. It is 
quite true that other universities, too have 
their faculties of jurisprudence and national 
economics, but there is none that devotes so 
much attention to lectures on comercial 
and marine law, on the law of foreign coun¬ 
tries, and on comparative jurisprudence as 
does Hamburg. Other special and permanent 
features are the institution of a system of 
lectures given by professors from other 
universities and that of the so-called 
Examining Board for a Knowledge of 
Foreign Countries and Institutions (“Prufung- 
samt fur Auslandskunde”) entitled to issue 
special diplomas to successful candidates who 
are examined as to their knowledge of the 
countries selected by them. The list of such 
countries includes practically every one 
carrying on trade intercourse with Germany. 
The teaching supplied at the School of Art 
is largely supplemented by the valuable exhibits 
possessed by the ably managed Ethnological 
Museum whose European, Asiatic,Indo-Ooeanio 


African and American departments contains 
no less than 150,000 specimens of the art 
of the nations concerned. Similar purposes 
are served by the Arts and Crafts Museum 
wniuh enables students to obtain a com¬ 
prehensive view of the development of arte 
and crafts from the time of the ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks to that of the Islamitio 
and South American cultures and civilisations 
and to the flourishing period of Far Eastern 
applied art. Other schools affiliated to the 
University and forming integral parts of 
it are those devoted to the study of languages. 
Their number includes, among others, the 
Schools for the Language and Civilisation 
of China and Japan, the School for 
African and Polynesian Languages which 
is exceedingly well-equipped with material 
and which specialises in the study (in¬ 
cluding comparitive study) of the numerous 
dialects spoken in those parts and civilisa¬ 
tions that have grown up there and the 
Ibero-American Institute which was actually 
founded when Germany, during the war, was 
entirely isolated from the rest of the world 
and which cultivates the intellectual in¬ 
terests that link together Germany and the 
Spanish and Portuguese speaking countries. 

Another university institution, viz., the 
Hamburg Institute for Foreign Politics, is 
devoted to research work in connection with 
topical questions of foreign politics. It is of 
great importance both to Germany and to fore¬ 
ign countries and is being used more and more 
by visitors from abroad. Similar institutions 
are possessed by New York, London and 
Paris only, and its establishment must bo 
described as an event that is certain to 
promote the cause of international under¬ 
standing and collaboration. It works in close 
co-operation with the Hamburg Archives of 
International Economics ("Hamburger Welt- 
Wirtschafts-Archiv”) founded for the pur¬ 
pose of collecting and disseminating infor¬ 
mation relevant to the economic and political 
conditions of all countries and of every 
branch of economic activity, and found ex¬ 
tremely helpful to numerous economists from 
overseas countries. 

No one is likely to deny that the Ham¬ 
burg Station for Seismic Research (“Haupt- 
station fur Brdbebenforsohung”), the Nautical 
Observatory (“Seewarte”) and the Astronomi¬ 
cal Observatory ("Sternwarte”) are all links 
in the intellectual co-operation of different 
nations, although it may perhaps be con¬ 
tended with more or less justification that 
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Hambnrg, Monckebergstrasse 
mit Blick auf das Bathaus 


their immediate contribution to inter¬ 
national amity is but slight. Matters, 
however, assume a different aspect when 
we turn our attention to the Hamburg 
lastitute for Marine and Tropical 
Diseases (“Hambnrgisohes Institnt fnr 
Schiffs—nnd Tropenkrankheiten”) whose 
fame has penetrated to every quarter 
of the glooe and is still constantly 
spreading. 

This institution, under the direction 
of its founder. Professor Bernhard 
Nocbt, the present Rector of the 
University of Hambiyg, is dedicated to 
research, teaching, and healing, and it 
is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the benefits that result from its acti¬ 
vities, more especially to the advantage 
of all those countries which, like a 
beautiful belt, encircle the equatorial 
regions of the globe. It has investigated 
and successfully combated every kind 
of tropical disease. Every suggested 
remedy for malaria, sleeping sickness, 
dysentery, scurvy, and black-water fever is 
tested, checked, and improved on its 
premises. Hundreds of medical practitioners 
from all over the world have there received 
their special training in the treatment of 
tropical diseases. 

Hamburg, indeed, has given numerous 
proofs of her desire to assist in making the 
cause of international co-operation as work¬ 
able as possible. If particular evidence is 
needed, we may refer to her imposing 
harbour facilities open to the ships of every 
seafaring nation, to her wonderful system 
of guiding the immense traffic passing 
through her port, to the careful scrutiny 
of the incoming and out-going merchandise, 
to the watchful activities of her Committee 
for Trade, Shipping and Industries, to the 
energetic steps taken to prevent the trade 
■n smuggled opiates (as for instance, in the 


establishment of a special court dealing with 
such offences) and by her unique Experi¬ 
mental Station for Shipbuilding Research 
which is of equal benefit to every ship¬ 
building country and is not, as might be 
thought, of special advantage to the parti¬ 
cular interest she has in furthering the 
progress of shipbuilding. The three institu¬ 
tions, however, that may be said to be 
appreciated by a larger clientele than any 
of the great number of those established 
by the city authorities, are undoubtedly 
the Institute for Marine and Tropical 
Diseases, the Institute for Foreign Politios 
and the Archives for International Econo¬ 
mics. These various organisations may be 
relied upon, each in its own sphere, to 
promote the great cause of effecting the 
gradual pacification of the world, both in 
the material and in the ideal sense. 


,THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TRANSLATION 

Bt HETTY KOHN, b. a. (Lond) 


iNTBODUoTOBr. Tgi Genebal Importance op 

OOOD TeANSI/ATIONS 

HOUGH the international and literary 
value of a good translation can scarcely 
be sufficiently emphasized, the turning 
of books from one language into another 


ranks as one of the mechanical and thank¬ 
less branches of literary labour. This, as 
we shall show, is a fallacy, or at most only 
a half-truth. 

Apart from purely scientific books, a 
large percentage of the great works of 
literature would remain out of our reach, if 
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it were, not for their translators. Good books 
shonld be considered as a treasure to be 
shared alike by all nations, and not as the 
exclusive possession of one particular country. 
For this reason there is a constant need for 
good translations, and a really adequate 
translation can only be produced by a com¬ 
petent person. 

As it is but a very small part of the 
public in any country which has time or 
inclination to study foreign languages 
thoroughly, the person vtho succeeds in re¬ 
producing the works of authors or poets in 
the original spirit (for herein lies the merit 
of the translator) is rendering a great 
service to the reading world in general. 
Hence, a competent and conscientious trans¬ 
lator need not account his labour lost, for 
his work is directly or indirectly a contri¬ 
bution to the good cause of a better inter¬ 
national understanding. 

In order fully to appredate how substan¬ 
tial this contribution is, we must, before 
investigating its ramifications, take cognisance 
of two underlying principles, firstly the 
psychological fact that language makes 
thought (no less than the converse), and 
secondly, the fact that, even within ones 
own mother-tongue, there is already a fertile 
field for confusion of ideas, caused by con¬ 
fusion of terms and a careless use of words. 
These two facts influence not only the minds 
of individuals, but the mentality of nations 
as such. 

To take the first of the above-mentioned 
principles, the assertion that language makes 
thought; is true in the same way as is the 
assertion that conduct makes character, 
or “manners maketh man.” The influence of 
the costume on the actor is a well-known 
phenomenon. A person may sing and smile 
not because he feels happy, but to make 
himself feel happy. If “the lips utter that 
which is in the heart.” it might with equal 
truth be averred that what is on the lips 
will find its way into the mind. In other 
words, form the habit of precision and 
sincerity in speech, and, so close is the 
relationship of thought and language, your 
thoughts cannot long remain unaffected by 
that discipline. 

The second of the above principles is 
a corollary of the first When we reflect 
on the endless loop-holes for misunderstand¬ 
ing which exist among even the tolerably 
well-educated people of any one nation, 


who are usually considered to have a fair 
mastery over, or at least a good working 
knowledge of, their mother-tongue, it is 
needless to point out how far greater and 
more numerous are these occasions for 
misinterpretation where various languages 
come into play. It is unnecessary, too, to 
expatiate on the vagueness of, conceptions 
as to the ideas expressed by such words 
as “nation” ‘ justice”, “charity”, “atheism”, 
“religion”, "heaven”, and many another 
abstraction. It is a commonplace that much 
valuable time has to be devoted to an 
initial settling of definitions prior to debates 
on matters of importance. 

Though cynics may say that “language 
was given to man to conceal thought”, and 
though poets and proverbs pray extol 
Silence, language does necessarily play an 
important part in human life. In the my¬ 
thology of the ancient Hindu “Brahmanas" 
Vac, the goddess of speech, is fully cons¬ 
cious of her dignity and importance, for 
when the god Prajapati, asked to settle 
the dispute between Mind and Speech as 
to priority, decides in favour of Mind, 
she is offended, and refuses to assist at 
the sacrifices to Prajapati ! John Henry 
Newman, in his “Essay on Literature” (1858) 
has a passage eloquently setting forth the 
uses of language :— 

“If then the power of speech is a gift as great 
as any, that can be named,—if the origin of 
language is by many philosophers even considered 
to be nothing short of divine,—if by means of 
words the secrets of the heart are brought to 
light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden grief is 
carried off, “sympathy conveyed, counsel imparted, 
experienie recorded, and wisdom perpetuated,— 
if by great authors the many are drawn up 
into unity, national character is fixed, a people 
speaks, the past and the future, the east and 
the west are brought into communication "■with 
each other, if such men are, in a word, the spokes¬ 
men and prophets of the human family,—it will not 
answer to make light of Literature or to neglect 
“its study : rather we may be sure that, in propor¬ 
tion ‘‘as we master it in whatever language, and 
imbibe its spirit, we shall ourselves become m 
our own measure the ministers of like benefits to 
others, be they many or few, be they in the obs¬ 
curer or the more distinguished walks of .Ine, 
who are united to us by social ties, and are witlnu 
the sphere of our personal inflaence.” 

Obviously, the translator has his part to 
play in the “ministering of benefits.” 

It is not too much to assert that s 
great measure of the ignorance and 
misunderstanding, and consequently of 
deplorable prejudice and hostility betweep 
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nations, is line to no deeper oaase than 
the barrier of langnage. Most nations have 
realised how mighty a factor langnage is, 
and have taken oare to exploit it in 
their poiitios. When Germany annexed the 
provinces of Alsaoe. and Lorraine in 1871, 
the Erenoh speaking children were taught 
that God would not hear their prayers if 
they uttered them in any langnage but 
German. When the province of Posen 
became a part of Germany, the speaking 
of Polish in the streets was prohibited, and 
the names of ail stations were immediately 
Germanised. It is interesting to observe 
that now, when Polahd, Italy and Jngo-Slavia 
have come into their own, they have taken 
tlieir linguistic revenge, for former German 
names of towns have been changed beyond 
all recognition, and hotel proprietors in 
spas in the affected areas were some time 
ago voicing tbeir grievances bitterly, because 
foreign tourists do not recognise the resorts 
in the new railway guides under their 
unfamiliar-sounding new names. India, 
too, has her langnage problems ! 

Though it might be an ideal state of 
affairs it all races spoke and wrote in 
the same language, and though, from the 
practical point of view, the only losers 
in that Utopia would be translators, 
interpreters and teachers of languages, 
the world has, of course, to reckon with 
the fact that, while there are different races, 
there will be different tongues, in spite of the 
efforts of modern times to create an interna¬ 
tional language. For purposes of communication 
at international conferences, Esperanto has 
indeed proved valuable, but no artificially 
made universal langnage can ever supplant 
the language of each race, which has grown 
up with that race from primitive times, 
and which has reflected the development 
of that race in its literature. 

The recognition of the strength derived 
from linguistic unity finds eloquent expression 
in the Hebrew legend of the Tower of Babel, 
and the psychology of this parable is so 
true that we quote it here in illustration of 
the above point: 

'•'The whole earth was of one language, and of 
ono speeoh.—And they said : "Let ns build us 
a I !ty, and a tower whose top may reach unto 
heaven : and let us make ns a name, lest we be 
a'" tered abroad upon the face of the whole rarth. 
Aiiii the Lord came down to the city and the 
tower, which the children of men builded. And 
top Lord Bud, “Behold the people is one and they 
have all one langnage and this they begin to do; 


and now nothing will be restrained from them, 
which they have imagined to do. Let ns go down 
and there ooutouad their language that they may 
not understand one another’s speech. So the Lord 
scattered them abroad from thence upon the face 
of all the earth: and they left off to build the 
city. Therefore, is the name of it called Babel, 
because the Lord did there ooufonud the language 
of all the earth.” 

II 

SoMB Litebiry tbanslations examined. 

Many translations are excellent, but 
others, are execrable. lu order to translate 
adequately, a man must first understand 
so thoroughly the language from which 
he translates, as to miss, no shade of meaning 
in the original matter; secondly, he must 
possess camplete mastery over the language 
into which be translates, otherwise the 
result will resemble a school boy’s dictionary- 
work ; thirdly, he must be somethiug 
of an author himself, and kuow how to 
turn his phrases and make intelligeut use of 
his imaginative faculty, else bis production 
will be stilted and pedantic, and will 
“read like a translation.” Most of the really 
successful translations have been made from 
a foreign language into the native langnage of 
the translator, and not vice versa. 

Literary translation is, then, not merely 
the mechnical process of dishing up the ideas 
of another but it partakes of the nature of 
an art; like all other arts, it requires atten¬ 
tion to minute detail, and (be translator 
cannot dispense with the mechanical element, 
any more than a musician can afford to 
neglect technique if he is to do justice to 
the musical composition which he is 
rendering. 

It is interesting to take up any master¬ 
piece, a novel or a poem, read it in 
the original and then examine two or 
more translations of it in our own 
language. We find that these versions differ 
widely. In some of them a great part of 
the beauty of the original work may be 
reproduced, others may have been less 
fortunate in reproducing certain passages, 
others may have deliberately altered the 
meaning, and still others give a simply 
Indicrous rendering of the original meaning. 

Dryden, who translated from the Latin, 
emphasized the fact that no one can translate 
poetry unless he understands not only “the 
language of the poet, but bis particnlar turn 
of thoughts, and expressions, which are the 
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characters that disticguisli and as it were 
individuate him from all other writers.” 
Bnt poetry, we admit, is more diffionlt to 
translate than anything else. 

Let ns now examine the actaal text of 
some translations. There are, for instance, 
several snooessfnl English translations of 
Heinrich Heine’s “Lorelei”, a poem on one 
of the legends of the Rhine. The legend 
is that the Lorelei, a beautiful maiden, used 
to sit on a rock at a dangerous bend of the 
river, singing, and combing her golden 
hair. The Wtmen, bewitched by her beauty 
and her song, were lured to destruction in 
the current of the river, The following 
English version, by L. W. Garnhara, is a very 
literal rendering:— 

‘‘I do not know what it signifies 
That I am so sorrowfnl; 

A fable of old times so terrifies, 

Leaves my heart so thoughtful. 

The air is cool and it darkens, 

And calmly flows the Rhine; 

The summit of the mountain hearkens 
In evening sunshine line. 

The most beautiful maiden entrances 
Above wonderfully there. 

Her beautiful golden attire glances. 

She combs her golden hair. 

With golden comb so lustrous. 

And thereby a song sings. 

It has a tone so wondrous. 

That powerful melody rings. 

The shipper in the little ship 

It affects with woe’s sad might: 

He does not see the rocky clip. 

He only regards dreaded height. 

I believe the turbulent waves 

Swallow at last shipper and boat; 

She with her singing craves 
All to visit her magic moat.” 

Now compare with it the rendering by 
Mark Twain, which is less literal bnt more 
flowing. 

“I can not divine what it meanetL 
This haunting nameless pain: 

A tale of the bygone ages 

Keeps brooding through my brain. 

The faint air cools in the gloaming, 

And peaceful flows the Rhine, 

The thirsty summits are drinking 

The sunset’s flooding wine; 

The lovliest maiden is sitting 
High-throned in yon blue air. 

Her golden jewels are shining. 

She combs her golden hair; 


She oombs with a comb that fs golden, 

And sings a weird refrain 

That steeps in a deadly enchantment 
The listener’s ravished brain; 

The doomed in his drifting shallop 
Is tranced with the sad sweet tone, 

He sees not the yawning breakers. 

He sees bnt the maid alone. 

Themitiless billows engulf him: 

So perish sailor and bark; 

And this, with her baleful singing. 

Is the Lorelei’s gruesome work.” 

Goethe’s “Faust” has been rendered in 
English many times, bnt by no means all 
the renderings attain the excellence of that 
of Anna Swanwick. 

The following atrocity committed by a 
translator of Goethe’s ballad “Der Fischer” 
is classical. The first verse of this poem, 
as translated by George Henry Lewes, reads 
thus:— 

“The water mshed, the water swelled, 

A fisherman sat by 

And gazed upon his dancing float 
With tranquil-dreaming eye. 

And as he sits, and as he looks. 

The gurgling waves arise ; 

A maid, all bright with water-drops. 

Stands straight before his eyes.” 

The perpetrator of the atrocity has written 
“there rises a damp woman'' This is indeed 
the literal meaning of the two German words 
“feucbtes Weib”. These words in their con¬ 
text do not sound so very un poetical in 
German, bnt they certainly do in English ! 

Compare two renderings of the first line 
of the Italian song from “Rigoletto” (“La 
donna e mobile”): one is “woman is fickle”, 
the other is “Faithless is womankind,” which 
is the more pleasing? 

At the beginning of the European war. 
English newspapers took especial exception 
to a certain German patriotic song; they 
pointed out that its title “Deutschland uber 
Alles” (Germany above all) claimed the 
dominion of Germany over all other nations 
i. e., “Germany over all.” As a- matter of 
fact; this song, composed as far back as 
1841, before the establishment of the German 
Empire, is no more aggressive than “Rule 
Britannia” -which claims that the rule of 
the waves was personally banded to Britain 
by the heavenly powers. The keynote <d 
the German song, as will be seen in the 
following translation of it, is not “Germany 
is to rule over all other countries,” bnt 
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rather *dhirmany is to be foremost” L e^ in 
the thoughts, that is to say, of Germans them¬ 
selves. 

“Oermaiiy our dearest object, dearest in the 
world shall be. If for hearth and home we Germans 
hold together brotherly: From Memel east to 
western Mease, from sonthem Alp to northern 
sea, Germany onr - dearest object, dearest in the 
world shall^be. 

“German women, German faith, German wine 
and song. In the world shall still in honour 
and acknowledoed worth be strong, while 
to ns they’re inspiration all our happy lives along 
German wommi, German faith, German wine 
and German song. 

'TJnity and law apd freedom for our German 
Fatherland! These to win well strive together 
brother-wise, and heart and hand. Freedom, unity 
and law as source of social blessing stand : In the 
glow of all such blessings may'st thou flourish. 
Fatherland” 

III 

The Pitfalls Of The Incompetent Translator 

Many are the pitfalls, familiar to every 
student of languages, which lead to more 
or less serious misunderstandings, or to 
nnoonsoious humour ! Experience teaches 
how unsafe it is to joke in a foreign tongue 
over which one has not perfect mastery, or 
in one’s own langnage with a person who is 
not absolutely familiar with the intricacies 
of it False impressions are much easier 
given than effaced, and insult is often in¬ 
ferred where none is meant Neither 
are people always as tolerant as they might 
be, in forgiving unintentional rudeness ! 

The cases where a word in a foreign 
langnage, which is similar in spelling to a 
word in our own tongue has not the mean¬ 
ing we should expect it to hav^ are a 
source of trouble. Englishmen with but 
a slight acquaintance with French tackle, 
French commercial correspondence, and 
become involved in complications. The 
French verb “assister” means ‘to be present” 
not “to assist” but an English journalist 
translating a news telegram announced that 
a certain actor “died this morning, assisted 
by his wife and family.” Fr. “aotuellement” 
means not “actually” but “at present.” The 
verb “noter” means “to make a note of” but 
in commercial usage, “to boob an order,”-— 
a vast difference ! During the European war 
the British Wat Trade Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment on the look-out for “fiotitions firms” 
on the Continent, held up for investigation 
daring six months all oommunioations of 
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a firm in London with a Ro^n house 
because the note-paper of the Odessa branch 
bore the initials “H. S.” whereas those of 
the Petrograd branch were “G. 8.” A gtooe 
at a Russian Grammar solved the mystery, 
namely that ‘h’ and ‘g’ are identical in 
Russian. 

In the translation of oorrespondmice we 
meet with peouliarities as reguds the form 
of address, and persons are ^ble to put 
their own original interpretation on any 
abbreviations in a foreign language. It is 
surprising how many good (?) English scholars 
in India wrongly append ‘ Esq.” even to the 
names of women. Originidly, of course, the 
title was used exclusively for real esquirra 
(squires), but in modern times it has b^me 
the ordinary form of written address to any 
man. This leads us to otb^ English abbre¬ 
viations and forms of speech. The English¬ 
man never abbreviates his compliments, and 
if he sends “best regards” he sends them 
in full. On landing in India, he is however 
mystified at reading B. R. or B. C. (best 
compliments!) in letters, or even engraven 
on walking-sticks and gold watches which 
could not possibly have been made 
before the Christian era! ' It is 
apparentiy quite a current notion among 
Indian students that “P. S.” stands for 
“please see,” but, after all, this is the 
message of a post-script 

The French word “lecture” is not the 
equivalent of the English “lecture,” but 
means reading matter, or literature in the 
broad sense, whereas the French for “lecture” 
is “discours” or “conference.” Confumon 
sometimes arises, even in reliable newspapers 
from the wrong translation of the word 
“professeur,” which may mean either a 
university professor or a school-teacher. 

The German language affords many op¬ 
portunities for mistranslation. German 
scholars will appreciate some instances. The 
pronoun “sie” means either “she” or “they,” 
or, if spelt with a capital letter, “you.” If 
the word stands at the beginning of a sen¬ 
tence, it is of course spelt with a capital 
letter anyway ; thus misunderstandings easily 
arise unless the context makes the sense 
perfectly clear. The above “sie” difiBoulty 
already affects the Germans themselves in 
the use of their mother-tongue, quite apart 
from any question of translation. 

A standard anecdote illustrating the 
wilful misinterpretetion of this troublesome 
pronoun is the following: “A professor asked 
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a student at an examination : ‘How many 
islands are there in the Atlantic Ocean, and 
what are their names?’ The second part of 
the question could, in spoken Oerman, be 
understood to mean : 'What is your name ?’ 
The student therefore replied: ‘There are 
many islands in the Atlantic, and my name 
is Meier!” 

The Direct Method of teaching languages, 
by encouraging students to speak, read and 
write in tbe language they are learning, and 
not asking them to translate into that lan¬ 
guage in the early stages of instruction, but 
only later, when they are to some extent 
familiar with the language, is now-a-days 
doing much to foster the understanding of 
the true meaning and use of the foreign 
words, and the avoidance of wrong and 
ridiculous translations on the part of learners, 
such as the following “howler” on the part 
of a student of German. In order to trans¬ 
late into German the sentence “What is the 
matter ?” he looked up “matter” in his 
dictionary, and produced “Was ist der Stofi?” 
i.e. What is the material, or substance ? 

The next mistranslation is culled, not 
from a beginner’s exercise-book, but from a 
standard English edition of Grimm’s House¬ 
hold Tales. In one of the tales, the sentence 
occurs “Sie boten einander die Zeit,” the 
correct meaning of which is “They greeted 
one another,” though the actual words mean 
“They offer^ one another the time.” Now, 
this has been translated as “They asked one 
anotter what time it was,” which is meaning¬ 
less in the context. If the translator had 
thought of the Irish expression “I wish you 
the top of the morning,” that is, a greeting, 
he would not have been guilty of such a 
silly mistake. 

A journalist was to translate into German 
the English expression “the common people,” 
i.e. the mass of the population. He wrote 
“der geraeine Pobel.” However, “gemein” 
means “common” in the sense of base or 
ignoble, and “Pobel,” though etymologically 
the equivalent of “people,” has come to 
mean, in modern German, mob or rabble. 
Scarcely democratic! 

The following case of misinterpretation 
was a joke during the war. A gentleman 
stayed the night at a cottage in a small 
English village. He was surprised to see 
a card hanging on the wall, with the words 
“loi on parle francais.” “Do yon speak 
French ?” he asked the old landlady. “Oh 
no” she replied, astonished at the strange 


question. “Then why do you hj»ng up a 
notice saying “French spoken here ?” The 
good lady then explained that a siddier had 
given her the card, and had told her that 
the words meant “God bless our Home.” 

So much for isolated instances of the 
pitfalls of the would-be linguist—and his 
victims. The difficulties dealt with in the 

next section, are of a more serious character. 

*• 

IV 

Inherent Difficulties in Thansla.tion Work 

Certain words in certain languages are 
absolutely untranslatable, and defy every 
efiort on the part of tbe translator. In some 
instances, of course, a language takes the 
untranslatable foreign expression, and incor¬ 
porates it into its own vocabulary. In this 
way, the ItaL “doloe far niente,” and the 
French “raison d’etre,” “an je ne sais quoi” 
(an indefinable something) and many other 
words have found their way into Buglish. It 
is, however, not always possible to leave 
these ticklish words conveniently in their 
original form. 

We find a goodly number of such words 
in the German language, a rich language, in 
which it is possible to express the finest 
shades of meaning. The exact idea exprMs- 
ed by the word '^Langeweile'’ (lit long while) 
cannot be rendered in any one^ English 
word ; the nearest is “boredom,” or tedium,' 
and the French “ennui” is generally 
used; but the German word suggests, 
not only the lack of interest but all 
the weariness and oppressiveness of the 
slow passing of time—for when one is bored, 
time hangs heavy on one’s hands, and the 
clock seems to make but imperceptible pro¬ 
gress. "Stimmung" (lit tuning) is often 
translated by "mood”, but it really means 
“true of mind.” “Humour” would be suit¬ 
able in some contexts. "WdUchmerx” 
(world-sorrow) is a most distressing poser to 
the translator. It means the oppressive sense 
of mingled pity and despair which we experi¬ 
ence when we reflect on all the woes to which 
humanity is subject. There is absolutely no 
equivalent for this term in English. 
‘^Jenseitigkeit” (lit. other side-ness) must be 
rendered by the clumsy “other-worldness” or 
“other-worldliness” for there seems to be no 
abstract noun in use corresponding to the 
adjective “ultramundane”: the German word 
is used in describing, for instance, the 
character of saints, i. e. the thoughts of the 
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saint tie^o Hie world beyond, nd averted 
from terrestrial things. “Spnu^fuhV* 
(langnage-feeling) means the inmnet which 
leads ns to nse the right expression in a 
foreign langnage, as apart from onr book- 
knowledge of that tongne. “MitgefuM" 
(feeling with) finds its exact equivalent in 
the English "sympathy” but whereas the 
English frequently limit the connotation of 
“sympathy”, to feeling with a person in 
sorrow only, the Germans differentiate bet¬ 
ween “Mitfreade” (sympathy in joy) and 
“Mitleid” (sympathy in sorrow, i.e. pity) and 
in addition, have “Mitgetahl’ i. e. “fellow- 
feeling” to embrace both ideas. "Einmaligkeit" 
(einmd~onoe, einma)ig<" which happens only 
once) is an abstract nonn which English is 
incompetent to render. It means the quality 
of happening once and once only. For ins¬ 
tance, in the title of a book, “Die Ein- 
maligkeit der Gesohichte” (the uniqueness of 
history) the author’s theme is the opposite of 
“History repeats itself.” “The uniqueness 
of historical events” is perhaps a slight im¬ 
provement on “The uniqueness of history”, 
but the word “uniqueness” is ambiguous, and 
dees not catch the meaning. Exact equiva¬ 
lents for some of these terms are to be 
found in Sanskrit 

It is not only abstracts which present 
difficulty; many other neat German words 
require entire phrases in English. An ins¬ 
tance from a book on Muslim Art, by E. 
Euhnel. Its very title, “Islamisohe Klein- 
kunst” (klein, small; Knnst, art) is a poser. 
Without seeing the book itself and glancing 
at the table of contents, one is at a loss even 
to know the precise meaning of "Kleinkvnst” 
(for the dictionary fails to enlighten), much 
less how to render it in English. Now the 
word “Kleinmalerei” which means “miniature- 
painting” might give a due, but “miniature 
art” would mean nothing at all. "The minor 
arts,” or “the lesser arts” does not seem 
ooireot. Is it a question of inferiority, or 
of restriction of space.? The chapters deal 
with such branches of Ismalic art as oalli- 
giaphy and the illumination of MSS. the 
production of beautiful books, art-pottery, 
ivory-work and inlaid metal-work. The best 
rendering which suggests itself is, therefore, 
Islamic Arte and Crafts”. 

The uninitiated, who imagine that the 
involved sWe, the “fearful and wonderful” 
periods ot the German savants are a 
thing of the past, should tackle the tran¬ 
slation of some of the recent books on 


Oriental Art, by such authors as Euhnel, 
K. With, H. Goetz, B. Diez or Alt ‘ Sdmony. 
“The Avrful (German Langnage” is no less 
awful to-day than when Mark T^wn poked 
fun at it in his incompartdjly amusing 
essay of that tiHe, in “A Tramp Abroad”. 
Indeed, the third decade of our century 
seems to be contributing a fresh element of 
awfulness, in the shape of new and fantasHc, 
though expressive, words. 

An obstade to luddity in making an 
English translation is the lack d sapante 
nouns to mark the distinction betwen the 
action and the state, e.g. the ,word “genera¬ 
lisation” can mean (i) the progressive action 
of generalising, (ii) the state, i; & the accom¬ 
plishment of the act of generalising. This 
lack must also prove a hindrance to the 
translator from English. When a person 
translates from a langnage with which he is 
not perfectly familiar—and most people en¬ 
gaged in translation work are called upon to 
try their hand at various languages—the 
fact that one word may have more than a 
dozen different meanings, is often very per¬ 
plexing, for sometimes two or three of the 
meanings are equally likely in the context! 

Imagine a Chinaman to whom English is 
a new langnage, confronted with the word 
“translation”; he consults his dictionary, 
where he finds the following:— 

Translation: The act of translating ; a removal 
or motion from one plaoe to snothmr ; the removal 
of a person from one office to another; espeddly 
the removal of a bishop from one see to mother, 
the removal of a person to heaven without sub¬ 
jecting him to death; the act of turning into fm- 
other language,’ that which is produced oy turning 
into another language: a version. 

Then, incidentals like mysterious abbre¬ 
viations, are sent to try the translator. He may 
search dictionary and grammar in vain, and 
finally tumble to their meaning by sheer 
ingenuity or inspiration ! 

A Dntch essay which recently passed 
through the writer’s bands, oontuned the 
word “thnis” obviously a contraction of "te 
bnis” (at home), bat the fact of its being 
a oontraotioD only became evident from the 
requirements of the (»ntext, after a fruit¬ 
less searoh in the dictionary. 

Not infrequentiy there are (unoorreoted) 
misprints, and it is up to the trauslator 
to guess that the seemingly meaningless 
Dutch word “eerlingen” requires an initial 
“L” to make it "leerlingen” (pupils). 
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Techkioal Translations 

Provided that the translator has a good 
and oomprebensive teohnioal dictionary by 
bis side, he will some times find that a 
purely teohnioal passage presents less difii- 
onlty than a prose passage of general content 
wri^n in an obsonre style. The translation of 
highly teohnioM matter is a more mechanical 
and ardnons task, because constant reference 
to the dii^onary is necessary, and it is less 
interesting, because the translator cannot 
possibly b^e an expert in all the branches of 
smenoe with which his translations deal. 

As far as the translation of commercial 
correspondence is concerned, once a transla¬ 
tor has familiarised himself with the commer¬ 
cial terminology of the languages concerned 
he can proceed with comparative ease to 
translate business letters, for the main terms 
in constant use can be learnt within a few 
weeks. 

The translation of legal matter, for inst¬ 
ance, Memoranda and Articles of Associa¬ 
tion, deeds, affidavits or contracts, is “tricky” 
and exacting, but even here, the stock of 
teohnioal terms is not inexhaustible, and 
can be acquired by pratice. Many commer¬ 
cial men who have no linguistic training, 
greatly under-estimate the care and precision 
which the translator has to use in order 
that his work may be reliable and readable; 
and they unreasonably expect a secretary 
who has a general knowledge of, for instance, 
French, to be able to turn out an elaborate 
translation of this nature in a couple of 
hours amid the click of typewriters and the 
bustle of a busy office. As a matter of fact, 
even a quick and competent translator may 
require a week or more, working all day, to 
translate a long descriptive oatMogue, or the 
Articles of Assotfiation of a Company. 

Scientific treatises need not necessarily 
be translated by one who is himself a specia¬ 
list in the particular science in question ; 
but such treatises, and books and essays 
on philosophy and kindred subjects, in 
which the translator does not happen to 
be an expert himself, are most difficult to 
translate well The translator must be as 
literal as possible, see to it that every sentence 
at least. expresses some complete thought 
(though one which M does not quite under¬ 
stand) and trust to luck that his production 


will be intelligible to the soientitt who is 
to use it 

When these treatises are in German, 
there is special difficulty : this is combi¬ 
nation of the strangeness of the ideas with 
the inherent intricacy of construction of 
German sentences. Not only is the translator 
like a traveller wandering in a strange 
land of new notions, but he findg hlrns^ 
in a dense jungle of verbs, participal phrases 
and lengthy subordinate clauses forming 
long sentences, one of which frequently 
covers more than half of a printed page. 
Thus there are two distinct difficulties. 
When they exist separately, they can be 
overcome. Very literal translation, as we 
have seen, is a way of avoiding mistakes in 
matter of a highly technical nature. In 
German prose, generally speaking, the trans¬ 
lator has always to make some intelligent 
use of bis imagination, in order to produce 
a readable translation. Now when the whole 
subject of the treatise is beyond the transla¬ 
tor’s comprehension, it is a risky thing for 
him to try to read between the lines. His 
one safe expedient therefore namely that of 
a word for word rendering, fails him, for a 
(German sentence can practically never 
be translated thus nor can the clauses compos¬ 
ing a German complex sentence be translated 
in the same order as that in which they 
originally stand. Moreover, it is not always 
clear (unless one grasps the whole context) 
whether a certain subordinate clause refers 
to a certain word or to some other word. 
In the event of real ambiguity it is always 
better for the translator to state frankly in 

a Translator’s Note” :—-.', “may mean 

.but it might also mean.” rather 

than risk a wrong meaning. The specialist 
who will understand the context will probably 
have no difficulty in seeing the meaning. 
Neverthless, it is saprising what can be 
achieved by the translator in this truly 
diabolical field when he resdiy gives his 
mind to it The writer was once 
congratulated by members of the Royal 
Microscopical Society on her ability in this 
direction. The German treatises in question 
were about Violet Rays, phosphoresoene, 
and other matters, about which the translator 
had not then, and never has since had, 
even the most elementary notions. Work 
of this type is a great tax on the brain, 
and presupposes practice and skill, and it 
is justified in commanding, as it does, a 
high scale of remuneration. 
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Translations op Famous Books 

Many of the English versions of books 
by notable foreign aathors have been made 
by men and women who are themselves 
famous writers. George Eliot translated 
Strauss’s "Life of Jesus”, and in a letter 
referred to * her “soul'Stupefying labour”, 
which, including the correction of the 
proofsbeets, took three years instead of 
the one year in which it had been hoped 
to finish the task. Alfred Sutro and 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos have 
translated the works 'of Maeterlinck. Carlyle 
translated practically all Goethe’s work. As 
far as European literature is concerned, 
translations appear remarkably quickly after 
the publication of the original book. Loti’s 
“Iceland Fisherman” was published in 
English by Cadiot two years after its first 
appearance in France. A propos of this 
novel, the mistranslation which occurred in 
the advertisement column of a publisher’s 
trade journal is too good to be consigned 
to oblivion. The title was translated as 
“Fisherman’s Island.” “Les Desenchantees,” 
a story of life in a Turkish harem, by the 
same author, appeared in English, by Clara 
Bell in 1906, the year of its publication 
in Paris. The works of Victor Hugo 
appeared in London very shortly after 
their publication in Paris. 

Mrs. Constance Garnett translated a 
large number of the monuments of Russian 
literature into English. Russian poets, such 
as Poushkin and Lermontofi, are at best 
only accessible to the English-speaking 
reader in French or German versions. 
U. G. Rossetti was responsible for translations 
from the Italian, and Longfellow has to 
his credit some very happy renderings of 
short poems from the most varied languages 
of Europe. 

Works containing much local colour, 
dialogue and slang, are the most difficult 
to render in another tongue, yet the 
complete works of Dickens are read and 
enjoyed in many countries. “David Copper- 
field” appeared in French, Italian and 
Danish many years ago: “Mr. Pickwick” 
was introduced to Gemany as early as 
in 1837 by H. Roberts, to France a year 
later, to Holland, Sweden, Poland and 
Hungary in the sixties, and to Denmark 
in 1883! Spain had its version of “A 


Tale of Two Cities” in 1879 and of “Oliver 
Twist” (as ‘The Parish Boy’ in 1883). In Italy 
Oliver was already popular in 1840. 

In connection with the tran^tion of 
masterpieces, J. H. Newman in his essay 
previously quoted, has the following to 
say 

“If languages are not all equally a&pted 
even to furnish symbols for those uniVM^l 
and eternal truths in which Science ooMrete. 
how can they reasonably be expected to be all 
equally rich, equally forcible, equally musical, equally 
exact, equally happy in expressing the idioayneratio 
peculiarities of thought of some, original and 
fertile mind, who has availed himseu of one of 
them? A great author takes his ni^ve. language, 
masters it, partly throws himself into it, partly 
moulds and adapts it, and pours out his mnltitude 
of ideas through the variously ramified Mw deli¬ 
cately minute channels of expression which he has 
found or framed. Does it follow that his perMnal 
presence (as it may be called) oan forthwith be 

transferred to every language under the sun ?... 

It seems that a really great author must admit of 
translation, and that we have a test of his excel¬ 
lence when he reads to advantage in a foreign 
language as well as in his oWn. Then ShakespMre 
IB a genius because he can he translated into 
German, and not a genius because he cannot be 
translated into French. * Then the multiplication- 
table is the most gifted of all conceivable composi¬ 
tions. because it loses nothing by translation, and 
can hardly be said to belong to any one language 

whatever.Whereas, I should rather have 

conceived that, in proportion as ideas are novel 
and recondite, they would be difficult to put into 
words, and that the very fact of their having 
insinuated themselves into one ianguwe would 
dimmish the chance of that happy accident being 
repeated in another.” 

As regards Oriental literature, there is 
still a wide field for the translation and 
popnlarisatiou of Indian, Persian and Chinese 
literature in European languages. In this 
respect, Germany has been ahead of England. 
The Leipzig firm of Philipp Reolam inolude 
no less than thirteen works of ancient Indian 
literature in their “Dniversal-Bibliothek” 
edition. Before the War each volume, pocket- 
size, cost about 3 annas, and now about 
4 annas. The thirteen works are :— 
Bhavabbuti’s “Malati andMadhava”, Buddha’s 
Life, after Asvagbosa’s Buddha-Carita Buddha’s 
Speeches, Hitopadesa (in 3 vols,), Kalidasa’s 
“Malavika and Agniraitra”, “Sakuntala” 
“Drvasi”, Ksemisvara’s “Wrath of Kausika,” 
“Nala and Damayanti”, “Savitri”, “Indian 
Aphorisms”, Sudraka’s “Vasantasena,” and 
Visakhadatta’s "Mudraraksasa”, 

It is to be hoped that Reclams will not 

* This is not, of course, to be taken literally 
There are Frenon versions of Shakespeare, but his 
plays do not appeal to France.; 
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stop here, bat in the mesntime no English 
pnblish'ing house has aohievad anything 
approaching this. Even before the war the 
"Everyman” edition, was far more expensive 
than the “Redam”, hence the few Indian 
works included in the edition remained out 
of the res^ of the ordinary person unable 
to buy many , books at a shilling each. 

The wandmrings of some Oriental writings 
are most intricate. Ancient Indian works 
transldied into Persian, were rendered from 
Persian into Latin, and found their way 
into German at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Friedrich Ruokert was eminently 
successful as a translator of Oriental poetry 
into German verse. 

There is no doubt that those European 
Sanskrit scholars who, from William Jones 
H. T. Colebrooke. and the brothers von 
Schlegel downwards, have produced version 
of Indian masterpieces, have been greatly 
instrumental in dispelling the mist of ignor¬ 
ance which enveloped Europe on the subject 
of India and her literature. Once version’s 


of masterpieces are obtainabib in one’s 
own particular language, it [is up to the 
publishers to make them accessible to the 
general reading public, as the Germans have 
done, in cheap editions. JProfaib^ve prices 
cause the enjoyment of these masterpieces, 
written for to remain the monopoly 
of the few. 

As has been said at the outset, the trans¬ 
lator is worthy of his hire. There is many 
a one amongst us who is no genius, but 
who may yet have liking and aptitude for 
literary work. Why sigh for the original 
ideas which never come our way, or for the 
talent with which Providence has not endowed 
us 7 For, if we undertake the translation 
of the works of those who have genius or 
scholarship, we shall never regret the energy 
we put into such work. All honour, then, 
to bona-fide translators. But the translator 
must bear in mind the responsibilities of 
the task he has undertaken, not underrating 
the far reaching influence for good or evil 
of that two-edged weapon, the printed word. 


EVACUATION OF AFGHANISTAN AFTER THE 
SECOND AFGHAN WAR 

By major B. D. BA8D, r. m. s. {Retired) 


C AVAGNARl’S murder was now avenged. 
The people of Afghanistan had to pay 
very dearly for the misdeeds of a few 
soldiers. They lost, it seemed, as if for 
ever, their cherished rights and privileges 
and the independence of their country. The 
proclamation of the 28th October, 1879, was 
bailed with unbounded satisfaction by the 
British jingoes, because the only nation 
which had ever snooessfully resisted the 
extension of the British power in the East 
was now fully brought under control, if not 
subjugation. Lord Lytton’s threat to Shere 
Ali as to wiping out Afghanistan from the 
map, seemed to be carri^ into execution. 
It was no longer 

‘‘A repetiticm.” to quote the words of the Pioneer’s 
correspondent, "of the old shilly-shally policy 
which has Had snoh disastrous results. The 
Government has now committed itself to a distinct 


policy which can be proclaimed thronghont 
Afghktistan, and our dnw now is to wait until 
the prinoW Sirdars, tribal chiefs and otheis 
representing the interests and wishes of the 
varions provinces and cities have been made 
aware of what has occured. It is 'no longer a 
question of the ‘wishes’ of the Viceroy of India, 
but a distinct assertion of our newly acquired 
power in Afghanistan.” 

But theEnglish didtnot know thetrue character 
of the people of Afghanistan. The Afghans 
were not to be so easily cowed into submission. 
They were not going to lose their indepen¬ 
dence so soon and so easily, The Proclama¬ 
tion of the 28th October made them desperate. 
The Afghans saw that the humiliation of their 
country was now complete. Their capital 
was now in the hands of '‘the Christian 
dogs” their sovereign an exile in foreign 
lands, and stripped of aU his wealth and 
private property ; their countrymen banged 
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in aambers ^ith the farce -of a trial and the 
mockery of jastloe; their chiefs ill-treated 
gnd their wonaen-folk even not free from 
the insotts of ‘Kafir’ invaders. It is no 
wonder, then, that they thought death was 
better than their present lot. 

According to Lord Roberts, the above- 
mentioned occurrences 

"touched the national pride to the quick, 
and ‘ were brfng used br the enemies of the 
British Government to excite into "rivid fanaticism 
the reliKious sentiment, which has ever formed 
the prominent. trait of the Afghan character.” 

The deportation of Yakub Ehan was the 
last straw which made the Afghans break out 
into hostilities agaiqst the British. The 
mother of Yakub Khan was still alive and 
she would have lacked in her love for her 
son had she remained idle at this critical 
moment She saw her son imprisoned and his 
private property taken over by the ‘Kafir’ 
invaders. She appealed to the people against 
the injustice and the high-handed proceedings 
of the British authorities and her appeal was 
responded to by the people. 

The priests of Islam also were very busy 
in exciting the fanaticism of the masses 
of Afghanistan against the “Kafirs” who had 
tamed their country into a desert. They were 
reminded of their success in 1841, when they 
annihilated the British troops and made the 
‘Christian dogs’ leave their country. Under 
these stimulating influences, the Afghans 
took the field against the British in December 
1879, a few days after the deportation of 
Yakub Khan. The different tribes of 
Afghanistan forgot for once their mutual 
jealousies and united to torn out the invaders 
from their common fatherland. 

Several actions were fought between the 
Afghans and the British. In these fights 
the so-called savage Pathans gave a very 
good account of their military genius. In 
many a pitched battle they defeated the 
highly disciplined troops under British 
officers. In the operations in the Chardeh 
Valley on the 10th and 11th December, 1879, 
the British met with a reverse which had 
the effect of making all those tribes of 
Afghanistan who had hitherto befriended the 
British troops leave the standard of the enemy. 
The English officers were now beaten in 
their game. They were outmanoeuvred 
by the Afghans under the able leadership 
of Mahomed Jan. The result of all these 
operations was that General Roberts had to 
retire within the cantonment of Sherpur, 


allowing himself to be besieged by the 
Afghans. Cabul once more passed out of 
the hands of the EngUsh. The Afghans were 
the masters of the situation. Their priests 
encouraged them by continuing to {vophesy 
a repetition of the victory of 1841-43. 
Their victorious leader Mohamad Jan opened 
negotiations with the English general Sir 
Frederic Roberts. He offered such propositions 
as that the British troops should at once 
retire to India, after having entered into an 
agreement to send Yakub Khan back to 
Cabul and that the British should leave two 
of their oflBoers of distinction as hostages for the 
faithful carrying out of their contract, and 
that they should agree never again to concern 
themselves with Afghan matters. Of course, 
General Roberts could not accept such humi¬ 
liating terms. He looked for reinforcements 
from India to relieve the besieged garrison 
of Sherpur. The reinforcements arrived on 
the 24th December, 1879, when the Afghans 
raised the seige. The Military Commission 
was again ordered to re-assemble, for it was 
necessary to execute a few of those ‘patriots’ 
whom the English General oalledrrebels’. But it 
does not appear that many men were hanged this 
time. A few days afterwards General Roberts 
proclaimed “that all who come in without 
delay will be pardoned.” 

The British troops had been now over one 
year in Afghanistan, bat they could not say that 
they had succeeded in crushing the independent 
spiritof thosesturdy Highlanders. The lastsiege 
of Sherpur, when known in England and 
India, made the members of the Tory ministry 
consider whether it was not advisable to 
retire altogether from Cabul. They had to 
give up the idea of annexing Afghanistan. 

There were other reasons also which 
induced them to leave Afghanistan as soon 
as possible. The chief consideration was the 
‘finanoial’ one. The war was undertaken 
with a very light heart. 'The amount it 
would cost was never calculated by those 
who advocated it. India had to contribute 
every farthing to the prosecution of this 
unjust and unjustifiable war. This war cost 
something like twenty-one millions of pounds 
sterling, and India could ill afford it. At 
the time when the British Government were 
carrying fire and sword into the country of 
the independence-loving Pathans, the meek 
and mild inhabitants of India were dying 
by hundreds of thousands, nay millions, for 
want of the ordinary necessities of life. 
The famine, which did not leave India as 
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long as Lord Lytton was its Viceroy, had 
ooQsidarably lednoed ttie revenaes of the 
oonntry. The Government Treasuries were 
almost empty. The winter of 1879-80 was 
a trying one for the Indians in Afghanistan 
and tiiey were nnaUe to pursue the dispersed 
forces of Mahomed Jan. This is attri¬ 
buted to, first, want of sufficient number of 
troops in Afghanistan, secondly, difficulty in 
marching through the enemy’s country 
with its sunken roads, irrigated tracts, walled 
fields, and innumerable water-courses which 
form^ such a network of obstruction that 
pursuing the enemy was laborious and 
dangerous in the extreme. Referring to the 
failure of the First Afghan War Sir Henry 
Durand wrote :— 

"Everything in the expedition was a matter 
of the greatest nnoertainty, even to the feeding 
of troops ; for Afghanistan merited the character 
given to Spain by Henry IV of France : ‘Invade 
with a hu^e force, and yon are destroyed by 
starvation: mvade with a Small one and yon are 
overwhelmed by a hostile people.’ ’’ 

The same difficulties also were experienoe- 
ed in the present campaign. The occupation 
of Cabui and Kandhahar did not mean that 
the English were the masters of the whole 
of Afghanistan. Their power only extended 
just as far as the rifles could shoot 

The chiefs and sirdars of Afghanistan 
and specially those of Ghazni whom General 
Roberts consulted as to the future govern¬ 
ment of their country, told him that 
Afghanistan would not be quiet unless Yakub 
Khan was recalled and re-installed on the 
throne. They looked upon his abdication 
as compulsory, for they argued that, had the 
abdication been voluntary, a successor would 
instantly have been placed on the throne, 
whereas nothing had yet been done to show 
that the ChristianB did not mean to occupy 
their country permanently. The Christian 
Government had become so unpopular that 
placards were posted on the walls of the 
city of Cabnl, the tenor of which was to 
point out how much better off the people 
were under the old Amirs than under 
General Roberts. 

Important events were now rapidly 
developing which left no other alternative 
to the British Government than to raise some 
puppet Amir and place him in charge of the 
northern and eastern portions of A^hanistan. 
While the capture of Cabui and Eandhahar 
by the British troops caused the moollahs 
to preach jehad against the Christian 
invaders, and the people were rising once 


more to shake off the hated yoke of the 
Kafirs, rumors were current as to the 
invasion of Afghanistan by Abdur RahmhD. 

The name of Abdur Rahman appears now 
for the first time since the Ehglish actors 
commenced their play on the stage bf Afgha¬ 
nistan. It is necessary, therefore, to refer 
to his antecedents. He was the grandson 
of the Amir Dost Mohamed., His father 
Afzol Khan was the eldest son of the Dost. 
The Dost, who was a very good judge oi 
human character, nominated Shere AU to 
succeed him, thus passing over the claims 
of his eldest son. Afzul Khan was a debau¬ 
chee and a man of no stamina or character. 
On the death of the Dost in 1863, Shere 
Ali did not ascend the throne without a 
struggle with Afzul Khan. The war between 
these two claimants to the Afghan throne 
lasted for nearly five years. As was natural, 
Abdur Rahman took the side of his father. 
It is not necessary to enter into the laby¬ 
rinth of intrigues and fights which these 
two claimants indulged in. Suffice it to say 
that on the death of his father and the 
succession of Shere Ali, Abdur Rahman saw 
safety in flight from Afghanistan. He took ref age 
in Russian territory. The Governor of Russian 
Turkestan received him very hospitably and he 
was assigned a pension of £ 5,000 a year. 
The Russian Governor-General, Kaufman, 
however, did not comply with his request 
to visit St. Petersburg to represent his case 
to the Czar, or aid him with troops to 
subdue Shere Ali. But Abdur Rahman was 
an astute prince. He saved nine-tenths of his 
pension, for the purpose of raising and 
equipping an army and thus succeeding 
some day ' in making himself master of 
Afghanistan. He was a source of danger 
to the Europeans occupying Cabui. Sir 
Richard Pollock, the Commissioner of Peshawar, 
writing before the commencement of hostili¬ 
ties with Shere Ali, said:— 

“Abdur Rahman ** without help as to money and 
arms, could do nothing. If supplied with money 
by Russia or Bokhara, and promised a baokiBg. 
he might attempt to recover his position. Probably, 
such an attempt would be unsucoessful, U made 
in the Ameer’s (Shere Ali’s) time. If later, after 
the Amir’s death, * * the issue might be in 
Abdur Rahman’s favor, as far as Turkestan is 
oonoerned. On the Amir’s deatti suoh an attempt 
may be looked upon as likely • 

Abdur Rahman was thus biding his 
time. In Shere Ali’s death and the imbroglio 
in which the Government of India was 
entangled in A^han affairs, he saw his 
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..pportnnity for the riss to power. In the 
bef^inniag of the year 1880, it wee given 
oat thet be had sacceeded in raiaing an 
army and crossed the Oxns and was at Bilirh. 
It was oonjeotnred that Rassia bad secretly 
helped him with money and arms in prepar¬ 
ing to make good his oUims to the 
Arairship. 

The ne’^s of the activity of Abdnr 
Rahman greatly alarmed the Government of 
India. Knowing how the people of Afghanis¬ 
tan hated the presence of the English in 
their country, Lord Lytton and bis oolleagnes 
thought, and very rightly too, that ’the 
appearance of Abdtir Rahman would be 
hailed with great joy by all the different 
tribes, for they would look upon him as 
their deliverer from the hated Kafirs. 
Abdnr Rahman’s success would mean a 
triumph for the Russians, for that prince 
was a pensioner of Rassia, and then the British 
ascendency in Afghan affairs, for gaining 
which so much trouble had been taken, 
would become a thing of the past. 

The situation was a very critical one. 
All the previous arrangements as to the 
future Government of Afghanistan were 
upset. The appearance of Abdnr Rahman 
was a disturbing factor in the Afghan 
problem. After due consideration, the Tory 
Ministry came to the conclusion that the 
only way to maintain the British prestige, 
for the time being at least, would be to 
conciliate the people of Afghanistan by 
placing some one as Amir on the throne 
of Cabnl. and thus not to assume the 
direct Government of that country. It 
appears to us that at first the British 
Government never thought of recognising 
the .claims of the exiled prince Abdnr 
Rahman. Indeed, it seems that they tried 
to checkmate his movements by nominating 
one of the candidates of their choice as a 
poppet Amir and thus alienating the sym¬ 
pathies of the people of Afghanistan from 
Abdnr Rahman. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ijepel Griffin, at 
that time Secretary to the Government of 
of the Punjab, was sent posthaste to 
Cabul to settle the Afghan affairs. He 
was vested with the powers of a king¬ 
maker. He arrived at Cabnl on the 19th 
March, 1880. In order to impress the 
Afghan sirdars, who had turned out in 
great force, with a sense of Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s dignity, Sir Frederic Roberts paid 
him the unusual honor of an escort of a 
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guard of honor. Another reason , of Sir 
Depel Griffin^ oomiog posthaste io Cfabnl 
appears to be that the Tory Ministey was 
ai'zions to settle the Afghan affaira as soon 
as possible. That Ministry suffered greatly 
in the estimation of the British public from 
the effect of this unjust war. On the 24tfa 
March, 1880, Parliament was dissolved. 
Beaoonsfield appealed to the oounby. He 
imagined that the country still had confi¬ 
dence in him, for two or three electianB, 
which had occurred, resulted in favor of 
the Conservatives. Sir Lepel Griffin, accord¬ 
ing to the instructions he bad received 
from Lord Lytton’s Government, made 
known to the sirdars what was to be the 
future of Afghanistan. He told them that 
the hostilities against the British were due 
to the fact that the people of Afghanistan 
believed that Yakub Khan had been wimnged 
by the British Government, and that by 
their demonstrations, the people supposed 
that they would succeed in getting the 
Bi-Amir restored to power. They were 
told that this was impossible, Yakub Khan 
would never be allowed to resume power, 
and they were, therefore, asked to nominate 
some other Amir. He also declared that 
Kandhahar and Herat would no longer 
appertain to the future Amirs of Cabal, 
as it was decided to curtail their power, 
by removing from their jarisdidion those 
two provinces. Kandhahar would' be made 
into a British Province and Herat placed 
under a prince independent of the Amir of 
Cabnl, but under the protection of the British 
Government. When these views were known, 
none of the Durrani chieftains oared to 
accept the Amirship on these terms, for to them 
the idea of disintegration of Afghanistan was 
a hateful one. It was, therefore, necessary 
to turn to Abdnr Rahman and asoerhitin if 
he would accept the Amirship on these terms. 
It was not considered politic to leave him in 
the hands of Russia, for he might then be a 
source of danger to the British Government. 
Every attempt was made now to buy him 
over with this object in view, negotiations 
were opened with him and two Patban 
officers in the employ of the Government of 
India were despatch^ with a letter to Abdnr 
Rahman. In the meanwhile, the Ministry 
over which Disraeli alias Beaoonsfield had 
presided for the last six years, came to an 
end. The Liberals, under the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, came into office, Lora Lytton 
had to resign the Vioeroyalty of India. So 
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tile iathors of those misohiefo which bioaght 
dire' calamities on Dtdia and Afghanistan, 
sunk into insignifioanoe. Bat it does not 
appear that Mr. Oladstone’s Government, at 
had any ii^ntion of npsetting the 
arrangement formolated by the Tory Ministry 
as to the fntare of Afghanistan. Mr. Ofadatone 
and his followers while out of office criticised 
the proceedings of the leaders of the opposite 
party; bat no sooner had they come into 
office than they approved of Ml the acts of 
their predecessors. Politics hath no consci¬ 
ence. Candhahar was still to be retained 
and Herat placed ander a separate rnler. 

The sonthem portion of Afghanistan, that 
is, the country round about Candhahar, was 
not at this time giving any trouble. So it 
was decided to withdraw the Candhahar field 
force * under the command of Sir Donald 
Stewart for the purpose of occupying Ghazni 
and Cabal. Northern Afghanistan was not 
quiet, on account of the activity of Abdur 
Riffiman. There was great excitement and 
commotion throughout Kohistan and Bamian. 
Abdur R ahman was an astute man and he 
was playing his cards very well indeed. It 
was arranged that on the arrival of Sir 
Donald Stewart’s division in Cabal, General 
Roberts would proceed to the North and 
operate in the direction of Kohistan. Sir 
Donald Stewart left Candhahar on the 30th 
March and reached Cabal on the 3nd May, 
1880. t There was a few skirmishes on the 
way, but these were not of any importance. 
But on the arrival of the Division under Sir 
DonMd Stewart in Cabul the idea 

of an expedition in the direction of 

Kohistan was given up. Negotiations with 
Abdur Rahman had been then set on foot. 
Moreover, the beginningof May was notahappy 
one for the British jingoes locked up in 
Afghanistan, In his ‘'Forty-one Years in 
India,” Roberts writes 
“Sir Donald reached Cabul on the 5th May. On 
the same day we heard that the Beaconsfield 
Administration had oome to an end; that a new 
Ministry had been formed under Mr. Gladstone ; 
that Lord Lytton had resigned, and was to be 
snooeeded by the Marqcds of Ripon; and that the 
Mi^nis of Hartington had b^me Secretary of 
State for India, 


* Candhahar Field Force was replaced by 
Bombay troops from Qnetta. 

+ In his “Foriy-one Years in India” Lord Roberts 
writes that “Sir Donald reached Cabnl on the 5th 
May”, This is a mistake. The Pioneer Correspon¬ 
dent wrote on Mt^ 2nd 1880, ffiat “Sir Donald 
Gtewart arrived at about 10 O’clock (to-day)”. 


* * That 5th of May was altogether not a happy 
day for me. Lord Lytton’s approaching departure 
was a source of reu sorrow. * * I bad hoped' 
that he would have had the gmtiflcation of sedng 
while in office, the ounpaiga in which be was so 
much Interested satisfactorily concluded, and with 
the prospect of permanent results; and I dreiMed 
that a change of government might mean a rever¬ 
sal of the policy which I believed to be the best 
for the seonrity of our position in India.” 

So there was crying and waKing in the 
camp of the jingoes. On his arrival io 
Cabal, Sir Donald Stewart took the supreme 
command of the troops from Roberts, who 
had now to play the second fiddle, which 
be did not like. 

When the people of Afghanistan came to 
know that the exiled prince Abdur Rahman 
was going to be thrust on them as their 
Amir by the British Government, there was 
much disaffection and discontent in the 
country. The adherents of Yakub Khan 
tried to give much trouble. Those of the 
sirdars who had helped the Biitish in many 
ways, were, on the mere suspicion of being 
in leagne with Yakub Khan and his family, 
imprisoned and deported to India, at the 
instance of Sir Lepel [Griffin. Amongst the 
sirdars thns deported to India, was the 
Mustaufi, Habib-Ullah-Khan. These proceed¬ 
ings greatly strengthened the hands of Abdar 
Rahman. Regarding the deportation to India 
of the Mnstaufi Habib-IJllah Khan Lord 
Roberts observes :— 

“I looked open his removal as a misfortune, 
for it broke up the only party that could possibly 
be formed to counterbalance Abdar Rahman, who 
was astnte enough to see that the weaker our 
position became, the more chance there was of his 
being able to get his own terms from us.” 

The two Pathan officers who had been 
sent to Abdnr Rahman, had an interview 
with him and returned to Cabal with W 
reply. But his attitude was considered by 
Sir Lepel Griffin and others as very dis¬ 
appointing. Abdur Rahman had eaten the 
salt of Russia, and it was not to be expect¬ 
ed that he would easily sever his connection 
with his late benefactors. 

The Correspondent of the Pioneer writing 
from Cabal, on the 4th June, 1880, said 

“He (Abdur Rahman) has given no promise 
whatever on aav specific points connected with 
the Amirship. He seems to be fully aware of oar 
awkward petition in the country, and is not at 
all anxious to aid ns in extricating ourselves. *, 
Secure in his retreat beyond the Hindu Kush, 
he is working rather to make the British, and not 
himself, the gmtefnl party in the current negoti^ 
nons. * * * There la no spontaneous onfburst 
of gratitude, no eager aoceptanoe of our offer of 
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the Amirship: bat, on the contr^, a cool, self- 
possessed tode of inqaiiT as if the writer felt 
himself master of the sitoation, and meant to 
dictate his own terms. This is the more nnfortn- 
nste, beoanse there is no longer a strong power to 
back onr efforts to settle the qaestion with the 
hand of conquerors. The chimge of front in 
Eoglish politics has reacted upon ns here with 
tremendons effect, and- we are appearing in the 
eyes of the people rather as suppliants than dicta¬ 
tors to Abdur Rahman.” 

Abdar Rahman was so obstinate in his 
demands that at one time “the question was 
seriously discussed whether it might not be 
necessary to break up negotiations with him, 
and re-instate Yakub Khan, or else set up 
his brother, Ayub Khan, as Amir.* But with 
tlireats and promises. Sir Lepel Griffin 
succeeded in inducing Abdur Rahman to 
accept the Amirship of Afghanistan. 

Abdur Rahman’s relations with the 
Russians may be judged from a letter written 
ill May,1878, by the then Governor of Afghan- 
Turkestan, named Shahgasi Sherdil Khan, who 
says 

“Mirza Salahnddin, whom I deputed towards 
Satnarcand and Tashkhend to collect news from 
these directions, has returned and made a state 
mont, to the effect that the Russians intend to 
induce Abdur Rahman Khan to submit to them 
a petition, setting forth that he has been putting 
np there a long time under tbe protection of the 
Russian Government: that he has often petitioned 
them to help him in securing the restitution of 
his ancestral territory from the Amir of Cabnl but 
his prayer has not been acceded to; and that he 
has now heard that the Russians are preparing to 
iiKlit against the British Government; that they 
have sent envoys to wait upon the Amir to request 
him to allow passage through his country to the 
Russian troops going to India and returning there¬ 
from, should a necessity arise for such a passage ; 
and that such being the case, he offers his 
services in case His Highness refuses to grant the 
request of the Russian Government to capture 
Raikh with a small assistance from the Czar, and 
then subdue the whole of Afghanistan, which is 
not a difficult task.” 

His reply to Sir Lepeal Griffin clearly 
shows that he did not care to be under 
the sole protection [of the English. 

Translation of the letter from sirdar Abdur 
Rahman Khan to Lepel Griffin Esq, dated 15th 
: April. 1880 

i ,. “Whereas at this time I have received your 
amd letter. In a spirit of justice and friendship 
jou wrote to inquire what I wished in Afghanistan. 

hononred friend, the servants of the Great 
'mmshi Government know well that throughont 
these twelve years of exile in the territories of 
the Emperor of Russia, night and day I have 

'Roberts “Forty-one years in India.” Vol. II, 


cherished the hope of revisiting my native land. 
« * therefore, that you seek to learn 

my hopes and wishes, mey^.ara thesej that.ss 
long as your Bmpue and that of Bffisia ^st 
my countrymen, iiie tribes of AJghsnist^ shcM 
live qnieuy In-ease and peace; that thw 
states shonld find us true and faithful, and that 
we should rest in peace between them (F^lara 
and Rnraia), for my tribesmen we unable to 
struggle wiUi Empires, and me ruinw. by want of 
oommeroe: and we hope of your fnendstup tnah 
sympathizing with and assisting ihe pMiue w 
Afghanistan, you will place thenr under me 
honourable protection of the two Powei^ This 
would r^ound to the credit of. both, would toW 
peace to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to 
God’s people. , .... 

“This is my wish ; for the rest it is yours to 
decide.” 


The Government of India was anxious that, 
the Afghan affair shonld be settled as soon 
as possible, for it imagined that the cbjeote 
for which the troops re-entered Afghanistan 
in September, 1879, had been attained. These 
objects were two, viz;— 

“First to avenge the treacherous massacre of 
the British mission at Cabnl; the seamd was to 
maintain the safe guards sought through the Treaty 
of Gundamak by providing for their maintenanoe 
guarantees of a more substantial and less precimoM 
character. These two objects have attained; 
the first by the capture . of CabuH and the puniiw- 
ment of the crime committed there, the s^nd by 
the severance of Kandhahar from the (^bul power. 
* * Our advance frontier positions at Kandhahar 
and Knrram have materially dim.inished the political 
importance of Cabul in relation to Inc^ md 
altnough we shall always appreciate the friendship 
of its Ruler, our relations with him are now of so 
little importance to tbe paramount objects of our 
policy that we no longer require, to maintmn 
British agents in any part of his dominions. * * 

♦ • * The Government of India, has no 

longer any motive or desiie to enter into any 
fresh treaty engagements with the Ruler of Cabul. 

"The territorial and administrative arrangements 
already completed by us for the permanent pro¬ 
tection of our own interests are not susceptible 


* The reasons for retaining Candahar are thus 
stated by Lieut Tate who served with the Afghan 
Boundary Commission in 1884-86 ;— 

"It might restore affairs to see a British force 
occupying Kandhahar by the orders of a British 
Ministry. This seems a step sadly needed both 
for tbe safety of India and the due control and 
reformatioD of Afghanistan, From Kandhahar a 
salutary infuence and judiooua control might well 
be establishsd on tbe arbitrary exercise of power 
of the Amirs, on the turbulence of the tribal chiefs, 
and on the undvilized condition of the populace. 
It is quite time that this control, similar to that 
exercised among the feudatory princes of India, 
should be established in Afghanietan. An indepen¬ 
dent is inconsistent with a subsidised Afghopistan.” 

Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission, 
p. 1. 377. 
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of negotiation or disoossbn with Abdor Rahman 
or any other claimant to the throne of Cabal.” 

The above extracts from a letter written 
to Mr. Lepel Oriffin by Mr. (afterward Sir) 
Alfred Lyall, Secretary to the Oovernment 
of India, Foreign Ikpartmeht, toward the 
end of April 1880, will show the terms on 
which the Oovisnment desired to place 
Abdor Rahman on the throne of Cabal. Bat 
the coarse of events made the Government 
modify these terms, and Abdar Rahman was 
also, as said before, very obstinate. 

In the beginning of Jaiy, 1880, Sir Donald 
Stewart sent a message to Abdar Rahman, 
leqoesting him to come to Cabal to discuss 
the terms of a settlement He complied 
with the request Sir Lepel Griffin was 
elosetted with him when all the terms on 
which he was to accept the Amirship were 
disoossed. He seemed to have agreed to all 
the conditions which the British Government 
imposed on him in recognising him as the 
rnler of Cabal. On the 22nd July 1880, a 
Durbar was held at Cabal when Sir Lepel 
Griffin proclaimed to the' sirdars, chiefs and 
gentlemen of Afghanistan assembled that the 
Government of India had, formally, acknow¬ 
ledged sirdar Abdar Rahman Khan, grandson 
of the illnstrions Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, 
as Amir of Cabal. Towards the end of July, 
Abdar Rabman entered into Cabal and ascend¬ 
ed the throne of bis grandfather. 

Preparations were now being made for 
the evaonation of Cabal; and General Roberts 
had actually left Cabal for India. 

“But suddenly, to quote his words” “a presenti¬ 
ment which I have never been able to explain to 
myself, made me retrace my steps and hurry back 
towards Cabul—a presentiment of coming trouble 
which I can only characterize as instinctive. 

“The feeling was justified when, about half-way 
between Butkak and Cabal, I was met by Sir 
Donald Stewart and my chief of the staif who 
brought me the astounding news of the total 
defeat by Aynb Ehan of Brigadier-General Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and of Lieutenant-General 
Primrose (who had succeeded Sir Donald Stewart 
in command of the troops at Eandhadar) with the 
remainder of his force, being besieged at Kandha- 
har.” 

Preparations were immediately made to 
retrieve the disaster and relieve the besieged 
garrisou at Kandhahar. 

Aynb Klian was the brother of the ex- 
Amir Yakab Khau. He saocecded in raising 
a large ariny in Herat and Kandhahar. When 
he saw that Abdar Rabman was made Amir 
of Cabal, and Kandhahar turned into a 
British province, he instigated the people of 
Herat—those very men who were instrumental 


in murdering Cavagnari—to rise and expel the 
‘Kafirs’ from their country, Wite his large 
following, he was advancing on Kandhahar 
and Qhanni. When his movements became 
known, General Borrows was ordered to 
proceed against him. On the 27tb July, 
Barrows engaged Ayab Khan at a village 
called Maiwand. Here Ayab Khan inflicted 
a crashing defeat on Barrows’ force. The 
Maiwand disaster bad its parallel. only in the 
defeat of the British by the Sikhs at Chilli- 
anwalla. The British loss was estimated at 
about 2000 killed and wounded. General 
Barrows with the remnant of his force retired 
to Kandhahar, where Ayab Khan besieged 
them. 

When the news of the disaster reached 
Simla, the Government of India at once 
decided to send a large force to Kahdhahai 
for its relieL At first they thought of sending 
the force from Quetta, but there were not 
sufficient troops at that place and moreover, 
transports were wanting. So on the recom¬ 
mendation of General Roberts, an army 
consisting of 10,000 fighting men with the 
same number of camp followers and General 
Roberts in its command, left Cabul for Kan- 
dbahar on the 8th Angast, 1880. The distance 
between Cabal and Kandhahar is over 300 
miles. The march which Roberts performed 
is a historic one, for be reached that 
place on the 31st August, doing the 
whole distance in a little over three weeks. 
That a large army consisting of 20,000 
fighting men and followers with some 8,000 
baggage animals accomplished a march of more 
than 300 miles in three weeks time, was a 
great credit to the commander who perform¬ 
ed it 

On the approach of the British army, 
Aynb Khan raised the siege, and Roberts 
marched triumphantly into Kandhahar. Tue 
besieged garrison were, to use a slang word, 
in a "funk”. Lord Roberts writes :— 

"I eonlesB to being very greatly surprised 
not to use a stronger expression, at the demoralised 
condition of the greater part of the Kfucrison. 
They seemed to consider themselves hopelessly 
defeated, and were utterly despondent; they 
never even hoisted the Uaion Jack tmtil the 
relieving force was close at hand. * * The walls 
which completely surroanded Kandhahar were 
80 high and thick as to reader the city absolutely 
impregnable to any army not equipped with a 
regular siege-train ; * * ■* for the British soldiers 
to have contemplated the possibility of Eandbahst 
being taken by an Afghim army showed what a 
miserable state of depression and demoralization 
they were in.” 
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Ayab Ebaa with his army mored oat a 
few miles tfrom Eandhahar on the arrival 
of General Roberts. On the let September 
General Roberts fought him a battle, known 
as the battle of Eandhahar. This was the 
last battle fought in Afghanistan by the 
British. Ayub Ehan was defeated and 
Roberts added anether feather to his cap. 
There is reason to believe that Ayub Ehan’s 
defeat was^ to a large measure, due to the 
desertion of his men, who . had been bribed 
and bought over by the British. This is 
hinted at by the Pioneer oorrespondent He 
writes in his letter dated Eandhahar, 20th 
September, 1880. 

"The KixMaalei arid KohistanU being already 
in treaty with Colonel St. John to desert him, i.e., 
Ayub Khan, at short notice." 

Thus it was not all conrage and valor 
and good generalship which gained Roberts 
the victory of Eandhahar on the 1st 
September. 1889. 

The disaster at Maiwand aud the siege 
of Eandhahar proved to demonstration the 
impossibility of Eandhahar ever becoming a 
British province. Hence Mr. Gladstone’s 
government decided that Eandhahar was not 
to be separated from the Amirship of Cabnl. 
Abdnr Rahman’s position was thus greatly 
strengthened. He was a lucky man. He 
got all that be wanted. The British troops 
evacuated Cabal and Eandhahar and the 
beginning of October 1880 did not see a 
single British soldier on the soil of 
Afghanistan. Thus terminated the Second 
Afghan War, the memory of which still 
rankles in the breast of every native of 
Afghanistan. 

What was the net gain to the British 
after they had evacuated Eandhahar and Cabal ? 
If there was no gain, at least the Second 
Afghan War did nut cause England any loss. 
It was India which greatly suffered from the 
calamities of the war. The Marquis of 
Salisbury on a certain occasion said, “India 
must be bled.” India was bled, both literally 
and figuratively, by the War. It was India’s 
SODS who died fighting for England on the 
bloody fields of Maiwand, Eandhahar, Ali 
Musjid and in the ill-fated Residency at 
Bala Hissar. It was they who died by 
hundreds, if not by thousands, from diseases 
contracted on field service, for while the 
British soldiers were sumptuously fed, warmly 
clothed and comfortably accommodated, the 
Indian troops and camp followers, as is usual 


in all campaigns, did not even dream of 
sharing half the luxuries provided for a 
handful of British soldiers. While the 
British soldiers fought in a coaotry', the 
climate of which was not far different from 
that of their own, it was quite otherwise 
with the Indian troops 

The war cost India some twenty-one 
millions of pounds sterling. This, too, was 
at a time when India was in the grip of a 
dire famina The government which spent 
so many millions of pounds on the war, 
never thought of spending one hMf of that 
sum in alleviating the miseries of the 
famine-stricken people. In fact, the fund 
which was raised by taxing the already 
famine-stricken inhabitants of India, to insure 
against future famines, was misappropriated 
and spent on the war! Such were the 
notions of justice and philanthropy of the 
government of those days. 

England benefited from the war. All the 
honors, distinctions, high oflSoes with princely 
salaries attached to them, went to those who 
were natives of England. It enabled many 
a British officer to earn distinctions which 
they could not have otherwise dreamt of. It 
was this war which brought Roberts a peerage. 
Enighthcods and Baronetcies and other 
distinctions and promotions fell to the lot 
of the natives of England. No Indian, for 
his services in connection with the war, 
received any high distinction. 

The war was undertaken with the object 
of forcing a British envoy at Cabal But 
this object was not secured, on the eleventh 
hour it was discovered that 

"Our relations with him (the Amir) me now of 
so little importance to the paramount objects of 
our policy that we no longer require to maintain 
British agents in any part of his dominions.”* 

Eandhahar and Herat, which were to 
provide India with the scientific frontier, 
could also not be retained but had to be 
made over to the Amir. Colonel Hanna has 
truly observed that the war has 

“secured none of the otjects for which it was 
waged ; neither BritiBh officers either at Cabal 
or on the Afghan frcmtier nor British inflnence 
paramount in Afghanistan nor even a weaker 
sovereign on the throne of Kabul.” 

But this war has left to the inhabitants 
of Afghanistan a legacy of ill-feeling and 
hatred against he British, for vengeance sleeps 
long but never dies. _ 

* Extract from Mr. A. C. Lyall’s letter to Mr. 
Lepel Griffin, dated Simla, April 1889. . 
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OPAL could not remember when he had 
been taken ont of the ballook-cart and 
deposited in a third class compartment 
of a Bailway train. The varied sounds in 
this compartment failed to disturb his sound 
sleep. He sat up with a mighty start as 
night merged into dawn and stared at the 
strange scene before him. He had never 
been in a railway train before. What a 
crowd! Nearly all the peoples of India were 
represented in it. And what an uproar! 

But Gopal had not the opportunity of 
gazing at them to his heart’s content. The 
carriage stopped very soon, and Krishna 
pulled him ont of it Oopal found himself 
in the largest building, he had even seen. 
The noise and crowd were terrifying to the 
small country boy. He had never seen so 
many people together, not even at the village 
fair. After a time they came ont of the 
huge building and got into a hackney coach. 
It went on and on. The roads were very 
big and broad, with large houses on both 
sides. But nowhere did he see a field or a 
water tank. All the houses belonged to rich 
people, Gopal concluded, because they were 
gaudily furnished, and had many pretty 
things arranged by the windows. He thought 
he saw trains going along the roads, only 
they were smaller than the one he had been 
in during the night 

At last their carriage stopped before a 
large house. It had a beautiful garden all 
around. Krishna got down, and pulled down 
all his luggage from the roof of the coach, 
in a great hurry. Then ensued a furious 
discussion about the fare to be given to the 
coachman. Krishna would not give more than 
a rupee, while the man wanted two annas 
more. Gopal stood and stared at them in 
dismay, with his small bundle clasped in his 
arms. 

Suddenly, a gentleman in English dress 
came ont of the ball in front, and stood at 
the head of the stairs. With bis appearance, 
the scene changed as if by magic. Up to 
this, Krishna had been waving his hand, in 


close proximity to the coachman’s beard and 
giving him an example of his,eloquence. 
The coachman, though deficient in language, 
made up by the power of his lungs. But 
as soon as Shiveswar appeared, both the 
combatants became mute as stone statues. 
Krishna went and bowed down at his master’s 
feet, while the coachman stood silent, with 
a dumbfounded expression. 

Gopal understood from Krishna’s manners 
that the gentleman before them was the 
master of the house. So, he too went and 
bowed down to him. 

Shiveswar pulled up the boy with a jerk, 
saying angrily, “Bearer, have I not told yon a 
hundred times, not to start a row before 
my office room? Pay o8 this man at once.” 

Krishna’s militant attitude bad disappeared 
completely. He meekly took out a rupee 
and some change and handed these to 
the cabman. He could not help casting 
a look of sorrow at the money, before he 
parted with it. 

As the hackney carriage drove ont of the 
gate, Shiveswar turned his attention to the 
boy. Up to this, he had been holding him 
by the hand, but his eyes were engaged with 
Krishna and the cabman. 

“Is this the boy ?” he asked Krishna. 

Krishna folded his hands and began, 
“Yes, sir, he is an orphan, sir ; so I thought, 
if yon would be kind enough—” 

His master cut him short. “All right, 
all right,” he said. “Is he from your native 
village?” 

“Yes, sir, he is well born, of a good 
caste—” but his master had gone off, before 
he could finish, and Gopal had gone with 
him. Krishna felt defrauded somehow, and 
went off to his own quarters with his 
bundles 

Shiveswar had taken the boy to his office 
room. He eat down in a chair and pointed 
at another, saying. “Sit down there. What’s 
your name?”. 

Gopal hesitated to take the chair. But 
he sat down, after a moment, and replied, 
“Gopal Chandra Boy” 

Shiveswar frowned and said, "The country 
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seems to be oveirnn vrith Gop^s and 
Bakhals.” 

Gopal oonld not nnderstand his anger 
and stared at him in amazement. Tme it 
was that nearly ail the people, he knew, felt 
angry with him. Bat this was the first time, 
he had seen any one getting angry at the 
mere sonnd of his name. 

Shiveswar was thinking of something. 
After a while, he asked again, “Do you know 
how to read and write?” 

“Yes. sir,” the boy replied, “I used to 
read in the first class of the village 
school” 

Shiveswar was glad to hear it Though 
he loved the idea of training np children, 
he was relieved to find that he would not 
have to do any spade work. 

“I will have you admitted in a school 
here very soon,” ho said to Gopal. “Go now, 
wash yourself and have something to eat 
You look very tired.” He drew a huge 
book towards himself, and became immersed 
in it 

Though the master of the house had given 
him permission to go, Gopal did not know 
where to go. He really wanted to wash and 
eat but where? Though the gentleman had 
spoken very kindly to him, he did not dare 
to question him. 

Suddenly, a carriage drove up and came 
to a standstill before the stairs. As the 
syce opened the door, a little girl darted out 
and up the stairs and stopped before the 
door of the office room. 

The girl was very beautiful. Though 
Gopal was nothing but a child, yet he could 
not help noting this. He had never seen 
such a beautiful and well dressed child in 
his village. 

The girl carried a small bundle in her 
arms. She was as fair as the master of the 
house, whom Gopal had at first taken for a 
European. But the father was white as marble, 
whereas the daughter looked like a blushing 
rose. Her eyes shone like stars and her 
black hair hung on her shoulders in wonder¬ 
ful curls. 

Mukti had probably rushed to her father,* 
in this way, in order to give him some 
important information about Aparna, or 
Krishnadasi, but she was taken aback, 
finding a strange boy sitting in her father’s 
room. As she could not impart her secrets 
in his presenob, she shouted for her grand¬ 
mother and ran for her room. 

Shiveswar looked np from his book, at the 


sound of his daughter’s voice. He did 
not find her there, but found the'boy, etiU 
sitting in the chair. He was surptised. 
"Why don’t you go ?” he asked. 

Gopal was frightened and asked in a timid 
voice, “Which way shall I go?” 

“Oh, to be sure, I forgot. Bearer!” called 
Shiveswar. 

Krishna rushed up at once. He took 
away Gopal, according to bis master’s orders, 
and led him upstairs. 

A small room by the side of Shiveswar’s 
bedroom, had been got ready for Gopal. He 
was surprised at its beautiful deoontions and 
furniture. He did not dare to touch or sit 
upon any of them. “This is your room,” 
said Krishna. “The bath-room is on this, 
side. Will you have a bath now ?” 

Gopal forgot to answer him, so busy was 
he looking around. No boy has ever been 
born who had not imagined himself, some¬ 
time or other, to be Haronn A1 Rashid or 
Aladin with his wonderful lamp. And if by 
cbance, the dream came true, even very 
partially, who could fathom its joy and 
surprise ? 

Krishna asked the same question again. 
Gopal came down from the skies and re^ed, 
“Yes, I will wash now.” 

In the bath-room, too, the poor boy was 
in a fix. He had only bathed in tanks of 
green slimy water before this. He did not 
know the use of taps or shower baths. 

Krishna came to his rescue mercifully. 
As they were half tb rough the ceremony, a 
boy came up and said, "Breakfast has been 
served. Master sends for this boy.” 

Krishna hastily dried Gopal, and sent him 
down. Gopal was clad only in a small dhoti, 
the end of which he had wrapped round his 
shoulders. He still wore an amulet round 
his neck. 

Shiveswar nearly jumped at the sight he 
presented. He was dead agunst these inde¬ 
cencies. “Bearer,” he ordered, “Go and fetch 
a coat or, anything from my dressing 
room, and put him in it And take off that 
dirty string from around his neck. He is 
not an animal.” 

Krishna obeyed with alacrity. Then he 
went out of the room and returned in about 
five minutes with a shirt Gopal put it on 
obediently. Its collar nearly rose above his 
cheeks, and its sleeves hung a foot down his 
fingers. He felt highly amused, but he was 
feeling too nervous in the presence of the 
master! to laugh. 
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It. was a bard job to ase knife and fork 
in this dress, as he was a beginner and 
bervons too.. Anyone else wonld have noticed 
his extreme embarrassment But Shiveswar, 
as nsnai with him, was in the olonds already. 
He was already thinking over all the newest 
methods of edneation, trying to select the 
most snitable for this boy. His hands played 
with bis knife and fork mechanically. 

Gh>pal was very hungry, and the sight and 
smell of the delicacies before him whetted 
his appetite still more. So he tucked away 
the snperfluons portion of his shirt sleeves 
and began to eat with the help of a spoon. 
Suddenly light and quick steps were heard 
outside, and next moment that beautiful 
child in a wonderous dress rushed into the 
room, like a small tornado, and flinging 
herself upon Shiveswar, began to laugh. 

Shiveswar forgot all about modern methods 
of edneation. He took her upon bis lap and 
asked, “What’s it, my little mother? You aie 
very early this time.” 

^So you have forgotten, have you?” cried 
the child. “Did not I tell you last Saturday, 
that we were to have a holiday on next 
Friday, too, and I should be home for three 
days? And did not you promise to take me 
to the Zoo. in your new motor oar ?” 

‘All right, all right,” said Shiveswar, “we 
shall go. But look here, what a nice boy! 
Won’t yon play with him?” 

Mukti looked Gopal up and down with 
dose attention. Then she began to lau^h 
Inordinately. 

“What’s the matter?” asked her father. 

Mukti was nearly choking with laughter. 
“What a big shirt he has put on !” she 
gasped. 

Shiveswar smiled as he looked at Gopal. 
“It is my shirt, so it is rather big for him,” 
he said. “But to-morrow you will see so 
many nice things will come for him,” 

Poor Gopal blushed to his ears at the 
amusement of the bright and beautiful little 
lady. He wanted to tear that big shirt into 
pieces, in the excess of his 'mortification. 

( 9 ) 

Next morning Mukti was found before 
the doors of Shiveswar and Gopal, eager 
to make friends with the newcomer. She 
had escaped £rom her grandmother’s custody 
early and was seeking a pretext for entering 
her father’s rooms. Suddenly Shiveswar 
came out dressed for going'out. 


“What do you want my little mother ?” 
he asked. 

“Father, where is the boy, in that big 
shirt?’ she asked. “Will he live with us? 
Won’t he speak to me and go to read in a 
school? And won’t you buy him good 
clothes ?” 

Shiveswar picked her up in bis arms, 
saying, “Xes, yes he will, and 1 shall. Go 
and put on a clean frock, then we shall go 
for a drive. We shall take that hoy along, 
too.” 

Mukti jumped down from his arms and 
ran to change her dress. As she entered her 
grandmother's room, the old lady asked, “Why 
are yon running about like this early in 
the morning?” 

Mukti had got a clean frock on, over the 
soiled one, which she had not thought of 
taking off. Now she was struggling with 
the buttons and replied shortly, "I am going 
to make friends with the boy in a big 
shirt.” 

The old lady was surprised. She frowned 
and asked, “What on earth do yon mean ?” 

“Father said so”, replied Mukti. She did 
not waste any more time on her grandmother, 
but ran off, all the while trying to hide her 
dirty frock, which unfortunately was longer 
than the clean one. Mokshada wanted more 
information and she called “Mukti, come here 
for a moment.” But in vain. By that time 
Mukti was half-way down the stairs.' 

Mokshada bad been looking on at her 
son’s doings ever since yesterday. But she 
was too angry and hurt even to ask Shives¬ 
war the meaning of these goings on. She 
went on as if nothing had happened. She 
knew that it was usual for a man to desire 
children. So she had been trying these five 
years to get him to marry again. But he 
had very little respect for his mother’s 
wishes. Instead of settling down again, he 
sent off even the only child he had to a 
Mem Sahib’s school. If she insisted upon 
his remarriage, he wonld answer, “Ton, too, 
became a widow in your youth, with but 
one child. If you can remain without 
’ marrying again, why can not I ?” Now, had 
anyone ever heard the like of it ? Was 
there no difference between a man and a 
woman ? A woman can Surely suffer everything 
but not so a man. ‘ 

Besides, Shiveswar had to think of his 
family. He should not allow it to become 
extinct. What was the use of his earning 
so much money, if there was no one, on 
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wbom he qpuld spend it? The memoiyt of 
a departed spouse was enough for a woman, 
bnt not so for a man. If he had manied 
he wotitd ha^e been the father of a son by 
this time, and wonld not have been drlren 
to adopt a low-oaste brat. Shiveswar’s 
mother was getting more and more anxions. 
Perhaps some day, be wonld bring home 
some Christian bride. Bnt Mokshada hoped, 
ho wonld hot, as he evinced very little 
interest in the fair sex. But why did not 
he give his danghter in marriage to a well¬ 
born boy, and bring him np ? It would 
have been a sound business proposition 
and would have satisfied his desire for a 
son. Bnt what wu the use of talking ? 
Her son was a headstrong fool, and would 
not listen to anyone. 

But she could not help thinking and 
thinking. What if this boy should turn out 
to be a Brahmin’s son 7 She wanted to 
make sure. But how to do it ? She could 
not ask Krishna. She could have got the 
imformation from Mnkti, bad not the little 
imp escaped. Mokshada almost made np 
her mind to go away to her conntryhonse. 
When her fury reached its climax, this 
determination always gave her consolation. 

Suddenly the maid-servant Nitya broke 
through her thoughts, crying, “I say, 
grandma, yon have not put out the stores, 
nor have yon ordered the dinner. The cook 
is shouting down the roof of the kitchen.” 

Mokshada got up hurriedly and rushed 
to the storeroom. For the time she 
forgot all about her conntryhonse. 

Shiveswar returned with the children, 
when the morning was advanced. The car 
was loaded as on the day when Mnkti 
went marketing for her sojourn to the 
boarding house. Bnt there was no sorrow 
on this occasion. Mnkti had nearly talked 
berself hoarse, having got such "a good 
listener. She liked this friend, more than her 
classmates, more than the coachman and 
the gardener. This boy was of a different 
fype altogether ; so Mnkti had almost fallen 
m love with him. 

But the poor boy was feeling a bit 
lazed. This sudden transformation had been 
too much for him. His home, his dress,, his 
surroundings, even his very name had been 
changed. He had never seen such wealth, 
had never had so many things to call his 
wn, and bad never been oali^ Jyotirmoy. 
this handsome gentleman - had changed 
h^erythidg like a magician. 

68-5 


As Shiveswar came in, his mother asked 
sharply* “Have yon lost ril sense ? • Where 
have yon been with the obild, iu this terrible 
sun ? . She mtist be dying of thirst hj this 
time.” 

“I am raflier late,” admitted Shiveewus 
I had so many things to buy for Jyoti, 
that I could not manage to return soonw. 
But they had had a good feed in the 
market.” 

Mokshada could hardly restrain hersdi 
Still she made a brave attempt at appearing 
indifferent and asked, ‘“Who on ei^ is 
Jyoti ? Have you changed your daughter’s 
name ?” 

‘‘Not at all,” said Shiveswar ralhmr 
embarrassed. “Mnkti is still Mnkti; But 
have not yon seen the new boy ? I have 
taken him in. I want to train Mm up into 
a gentleman. I shall bring him to yon to- 
day/’ 

“Thank you,” said his mother idly, "it 
is not always yon show me so much consi¬ 
deration. Ton have become quite a learned 
Sahib now, whereas I am nothing but an 
ignorant country-woman. So I don’t 
presume to advise yon in anything.” 

Shiveswar felt rather at a loss for an 
answer. “No mother,” he said at last, “I 
had decided to tell yon. Only I was hesita¬ 
ting. knowing that you will be angry.” 

“Oh, much yon care for my anger,” said 
the old lady. “Very well, if you want to 
adopt a son, do it in a proper way. I don’t 
want to hinder yon. Call Brahmins and 
have the proper ceremonies. I hope, he 

comes of a good Brahmin family f" 

Mokshada was nearly certain that the boy 
was not a Brahmin, else Shiveswar would 
not have been so eager to take him into 
family. Still she wanted to make sure. 

Shiveswar was begitining to lose his 

temper. “I don’t know whether he comes 
ef a good Brahmin family or a goo4 

Chandal family. The last is more likely. 
I don’t want any information about his 
family, because I am not going to adopt it 
If be is good and honest, teat will be 
enough for me.” 

Mokshada put her fingers in her ears. 
“Gracious God in the heavens !” She cried in 
dismay. “You are going to adopt tee son 
of a Chandal ? You want him to give 

water to your ancestors ? Can a Chandal 
ever become the son of a Brahmin ?” 

“I know he cannot,” said her son. “How 
can he become any one else’s son, except 
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that of bis ova fi^ier ? Neither a Chandal 
aor a Bnthmin can dj it. He will remaia, 
what he was. 1 am only taking care of his 
edacation. I don’t anppose, soals are ever 
thirsty for water. Bat if ever I do feel so, 
I hope the boy will oblige me. My ancestors 
can please themselves.” 

His mother stood as if thnnderstrnok. 
After a while, she cried out, “If the boy is 
of a low caste, I will go away from this house 
this yety day. Yon are my son, but even 
for yon I cannot tolerate snch sacrilege.” 

Shiveswar scented danger and climbed 
down a bit. “I did not say that I knew 
him to be a Chandal.” 

“Then ask what caste he is.” Shiveswar 
became obstinate again. “I won’t ask him 
that,” he said. “That he is born a bnman 
being should be enough.” ‘ 

“If yon won’t ask him, I will,” said his 
mother. 

“No mother, yon won’t,” said Shiveswar 
firmly. “I don’t want the boy to feel any 
difference between himself and all of ns. I 
forbid yon.” 

“How date yon say snch things ?” 
flared up his mother. “Do yon take me 
for a servant ? I shall go away at once. 
I won’t have anything more to do with 
snch a renegade as yon.” She left the 
i»om in fury. Shiveswar followed her, 
aiming at a reconciliation. 

All this while, the two children were 
busy arranging Jyoti’s room and looking 
over all the new purchases. They did not 
bother themselves abont caste, creed, family 
or money. 

Both of them sat ensconced in a chair, 
looking over the pictures of the Royal 
Natnr^ History and talking for all they 
were worth. Bnt Krishna interrnpted and 
took them away to the dining room for 

S ieii midday meal. Mnkti usually ate in 
er grand-mother’s room, when home for 
the week-end, bnt to-day nobody called her 
there. She fonnd her father absent, too. She 
asked Krishna, where her father was, bnt 
getting no satisfactory reply, she began to 
instruct Jyoti abont the proper way of 
handling knives and forks. 

A few days later Mnkti came home for 
the Easter vacation. Bnt this time she was 
not taken for long drives, as her father 
appeared very much pre-occupied and busy. 
Her grand-mother too had changed. Mnkti 
did not like to go and talk to her now. So 
she devoted all her leisure to this new 


friend of hers. They roamed* about the 
garden in the hot snn, swung tor hours and 
staffed themselves fall with green mangoes. 
Nobody hindered them. So they acted 
according to their own sweet will and derived 
no end of joy ont of it. Mnkti had 
learned to climb trees with Jyoti, and no 
one called her a tomboy for that And 
Jyoti, too, bad learned to skip and play and 
none called him a girl. 

Thus the vacation passed off very well 
and Mnkti went back to sohool. Jyoti, too, 
was sent to a boys’ day sohool. 

Bnt in Shiveswar’s honse the cdonds 
still hung heavy. Every moment a storm 
was threatened. His mother had pnt up 
with alt the modernism of her son, bnt she 
could not reconcile herself to the virtnal 
adoption of this low-caste boy. So she took 
every opportunity for creating trouble. She 
was afraid to leave her son’s house, lest the 
boy shonld get too firm a foothold here, 
but staying on became more and more 
irksome. Besides, she had professed so great 
an orthodoxy, people must expect her to 
live np to her views and leave her apostate 
son. At first she had thonght that, if she 
created trouble enough, Shiveswar would 
send away the boy somewhere. Bnt Shives¬ 
war had too firm a faith in his opinions to 
send Jyoti away, though he had sent away 
Mnkti quite willingly. 

Then came the long summer vacation. 
Mnkti came home with her boxes, baskets, 
slate, books and clothes. She had many 
children’s magazines and piotnre books with 
her. Jyoti, too, bad collected nnmeroas 
treasures by this time. He had learnt many 
things at sohool, which Mnkti did not know. 
They expected to have great times together. 

But poor Mukti’s expectations remained 
nnfnlfiUed. Her grand-mother had made up 
her mind at last. She was really going 
away to the conntryhouse, and wanted to 
take Mnkti along with her. Mnkti protested; 
she cried and shouted. But her father said, 
“Ton must go, dear. Don’t disobey grand¬ 
mother.” 

So Mnkti went. But Shiveswar stayed 
on in Calcutta with Jyoti. 

After the vacation Mnkti came back, but 
her grand-mother did not return, Shiveswar 
could never manage an establishment So he 
packed off Mnkti to the sohool and went and 
took rooms in a^hotet for himself and Jyoti. 
The honse was looked np. 

So Mnkti could not come home for the , 
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week-ends ,now. Sbiveswar went end saw return to the hotel, wheie bearded Mahomedsn. 
her erei? Saturday. He oodtd stay only savants greeted his eyes on ail sides, 

one hour. After that he had to leaye ana (To be conHntied.) 


THE MTSmOISM OP SALNT OATBERraE OF toA 

Br WENDELL M. THOMAS, Jr. 


I N the airy city gf Siena in Italy, “lightly 
set on the summit of three hills which 
it crowns with domes and clustering 
towers, was born of simple townspeople in 
1347 the saintly Catherine. Prom the day 
that she could walk, she became very popular 
among her numerous relatives and her 
parents’ friends, who gave her the pet name 
Enphrosyne to signify the grief-dispelling 
effect of her conversation, and who were 
constantly inviting her to their houses on 
some pretext or other. Sent one morning 
to the house of her married sister Bon- 
aventura, she was favoured with a beautiful 
vision.” (The Dialogue of St. Catherine of 
Siena, tr. by A. Thorold, London, 1907). She 
beheld Christ. He did not appear in some 
other-worldly realm or fashion. Neither did 
he call her away from this present life. He 
was clad in the papal robes (a symbol of 
earthly anthority), and gave her bis bene¬ 
diction. Henceforth Catherine understood 
that He had called her to serve Him by 
serving His brothers and sisters. 

Now visions are not essential to mysticism. 
They simply show that the beholder is what 
the psychologists term a “Visile,” one in 
whom the visual images common to all are 
onusnally intense and lifelike. Though not 
essential, still their capaci^ to inspire and 
encourage throughout a lUetime is just so 
much gain. The persistent and winsome 
religions service of Sadhu Sundar Singh and 
C. F. Andrews, for instance, was originated 
by a vivid vision of Christ 

Catherine’s deep religions purpose thus 
arose very early. When twelve she out off 
ber blond hair to escape unwelcome 
attentions. At fifteen, by entering the 
neighbouring monastery of 8t. Dominic, she 
publicly devoted her life to the service of 
Christ In order to make her body a fit and 
Controllable instrument for spiritual service. 


she adopted a severe routine : h^ bed was 
a board, her clothing coarse, her diet 
completely meatless. It is to be notiwd 
that she practised not asceticism but 
rigonrism. She did not torture her body 
to free her soul from the drag of the 
world; she disciplined her body to 
devote her soul to save the world. 
At nineteen she appeared in public 
and gradually gathered about her a smaR 
group of disciples both men and women. She 
was favoured with sublime and intensely 
intimate visions, in which she married Christ 
with a ling, and drank the blood which 
flowed from his wounded side. 

“Mach might be said of the action of Catherine 
on her generation. Few individuals perliaps have 
ever led so active a life or have succeeded in 
leaving so remarkable on imprint of thdr person¬ 
ality on the events of their time. Catherine, the 
Peacemaker, reconciles warring factions in her 
native city, and heals an international fend between 
Florence and the Holy See. Catherine, the con¬ 
soler pours the balm of her gentle spirit into the 
lacerated sonis of the snffering wherever she figds 
them, in the condemned oeU or in the hospital 
ward. She is one of the most volominons of letter 
writers, keeping njp a constant correspondence 
with a band of aisciples male and female all over 
Italy, and last but not least, with the distant Pope 
at Avignon." 

Her greatest achievement was to induce 
the Pope, who at this time was snfiering 
the “Babylonian Captivity” under the sdoUlsr 
influence of the king of France, to return to 
Rome and restore the dignity of sacred 
authority to the decadent Church. 

This amazingly fruitful work, this sane 
and winsome (fiiaraoter bad its source in 
continual mystic communion with the God| 
of Love revealed by Christ. "She intuitively 
perceived life under the highest possiMe 
forms, the forms of Beauty and Love. Truth 
and Goodness were, she thought, means for 
the achievement of those two supreme ends. 
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The sheer beaaty of the seal in s‘stste of 
Orsoe’ is a point on whi<A she constantly 
dwells, hanedng It as a bait before those 
whom she would indaoe to tarn from eriL 
Similariy, the ogliness of sin shonld warn 
ns of its tme nature. ‘Truth’ was for her 
tile handmaid of the spiritnaliied imagination 
not, as too often in these days of the 
twilight of the *soal, its tyrant and its 
gaoler.” Although Oatherine as a child of 
her age necessarily used the formnlas of 
cnrrent theology, [her emphasis rested upon 
their ethical demands and their aesthetic 
glory. Under her cleansing tonoh, the time¬ 
worn and faded paintings of dogma were 
restored to their pristine colours, and glowed 
with eternal health. 

The burden of Catherine’s message is the 
progress of the soul to God. The first stage 
is to turn from the paths of the wicked 
into the path of the righteous. The second 
stage brings the soul to hatred and renuncia¬ 
tion of all desires not inspired by God. In 
the third stage the soul is lost in God, and 
finds ineffable joy in that “Sea Pacific.” 
The fourth stage, which is all-inclusive love 
for neighbour, flows directly from the third. 
To love God is to love your neighbour ; 
you cannot love your neighbour without 
loving God. Immersion in the love of 
God and all his creatures in a life 
of beauty and service is the goal not 
only in earth but also in Heaven. Supreme 
in its eternal achievements, no higher life 
mm be imagined. 

The first stage, then, is purification from 
sin. Catherine’s motive for purification is 
to be carefully noticed. It is not a selfish 
desire for individual salvation or private 
enjoyrhent, but a boundless sympathy for 
human misery coupled with a realization 
of her responsibility for its relief. With 
keen spiritual penetration Mahatma Gandhi 
realizes ^at sociM blunders may be due to 
his own sin or shortcoming, and accordingly 
he repents by fasting Catherine likewise 
understood that responsibility never rests 
in another but always in the self, for it is 
only through the self that any influence 
whatever can be exerted on, another. And 
un^ the self can claim the perfection of 
the supreme morally creative person, namely, 
the sinless Jesus Christ, its consciousness of 
responsibility induces the sense of personal 
sin. (^t of her sensitive love she cries— 

‘For what is it to me if I have life, and Thy 
people death and the clouds of darkness cover 


Thy spouse (the true Churdifi when'it is my own 
^8 and not mose of Thy other oreat^ 
ate the principle cause of tills ? II desire men 
and beg of Thee by Thy grace tiiat Thou have 
mercy mi Thy people.” 

The second stage is renuncistion. The 
purification of the self from injurious desires 
is not suffloient. Desires must be not only 
harmless but also positively creative. Above 
the stage of tolerance, sympathy and peace, 
is the stage of perfect loving devotion. It 
is to be noticed that Catherine does not 
renounop the world, or desire in general,^ but 
only selfish dosires, the desires that fail to 
express the heart of God’s purpose for the 
world. She renounces not the humble self 
in tune with the Absolute 8elf,_ but merely 
the proud, discordant self. This stage may 
also be called illumination, since the moral 
renunciation kindles a blaze of light resulting 
in knowledge of the relation between the 
personal and divine. While in a trance 
Catherine dictates this message from God. 

"All scandals, hatred, cruelty and every sort 
of trouble proceed from this perverse root of 
self-love, whidi has poiMned tM entire vrorlQ 
and weakened the mystical body of the Holy 
Church and the universal, body of tehev^ in 
the Christian religion. The humble self is hkened 
to a good and fruitful tree; Knowledge of 
thyself and of Me is found in the earth of true 
humility, which is as wide as the diameter of 
the circle, that is. of the knowl^e of the 
self and of Me,-Then the tree of love feeds 
itself on humility, bringini? forth from its aide 
the offshoot of true discretion***’ 

The proud self on the contrary, is oom- 
pared to a tree that is rotten and evil. 

“Inside the tree is nourished.-.-opnscien^ce. 
which while man lives in mortal am is bUndeC 
by self-love and therefore felt but little: the 
fmitB of this tree are mortal, for they have 
drawn their nourishment-.-from the wwt ot 
pride, and the miserable soul is full of ingratitude 
whence proceeds every eyil.” 

The third stage is ecstasy, the eternal 
blissful fulfilment of the ethical derotion of 
the soul to God in His work of creative and 
redeeming love. Catherine tries to recall by 
the use of mere feeble words the glory of her 
unspeakable experience of union with the 
divine Reality; 

"Then this soul exclaimed with ardent love. 
‘0 Inestimable Charity, sweet above aU sweetness. 
Who would not be inflamed by such g^t love. 
What heart can help breaking at such .tenaer- 
ness ? It seems, 0 Abyss of Chanty, as if Then 
wert mad with love of Thy creature 

The fourth stage of glad social service 
flows from the third. A path leads from 
struggling variety up to blissful unity m 
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three staged Another path leads down again 
from the blissfnl nnity to the straggling 
variety. And both paths are divine. &aie 
can be no unity without variety, no bliss 
withont straggle. God is One, and embraces 
all in loving care.. Humanity and the world 
are not outside Him but within Him. The 
world is God’s creation, humanity is gne of 
Ood’s creative agents. The whole creation is 
the-continuous and necessary finite expression 
of the infinite God, the worthy fruit of His 
outgoing love. Catherine hears the divine 
voice telling her that social service in the 
midst of the world is the beloved child of 
ecstatic joy. 

“When she has thus conceived bv the atfec- 
tion of love, she immediately is delivered of 
fruit for her neighbour, because in no other way 
can she act out the truth she has conceived 
in herself, but loving Me in truth, in the same 
truth she serves her neighbour-.-The soul that 
knows Me immediately expands to the love of 
her neighbour, because she sees that I love 
that neighbour ineffably, and so herself loves 
the object which she sees me to have loved 
still more. She further knows that she can be 
of no use to me and can in no way repay me, 
that pure love with which she feels herself to 
be loved by Me. and therefore endeavours to 
repay it through the medium which I have given 
her, namely, her neighbour, who is the medium 
through which you can all serve me." 

To Catherine, the metaphysical, the mysti¬ 
cal and the ethical are all one. She knows 
no love for God which is not expressed in 
love for man. Indeed, the soul’s love for God 
becomes transformed in the complete mystical 
union into God’s love for man; for the soul 
is now no longer its former self, but God: 
it has climbed through time to the peak of 
eternity, it has harmonised its variety in the 
divine unity, hence it can no longer love 
God as another, but in and of God must 
express itself in the loving salvation of man. 
Again and again in God’s message to Cathe¬ 
rine occurs the refrain—“For My honour and 
the salvation of souls.” in which the mystical 
and the ethical are linked in one. 

Now genuine servioO sooner on later involves 
sacrifice, the willingness to bear pain and 
hardship for the sake of a better experience; 
and Catherine soon came to realise God’s 


teuth end freedom through the triumph of 
burden-bearing. 

“Y«y pleasing to me, deareet danghtw, is the 
willing desire to bear eveiy pain and fatigue 
even unto death for the salvatum of soals. for the 
more the soul endures, the more she utows that 
she loves Me; loving Me she comes ta kimw more 
of My truth——No one bom passes thu life with¬ 
ont pda, bodily or mentsL Bodily pain my 
servants bear, but their minds are free that is, 
they do not feel the weariness of the psin; for 
their will is accorded with Mine, and it is the will 
that gives trouble to man.” 

With Catherine, the sorrow for the sins 
of others was increased by |fae knowledge of 
God, only to be diminished; for with expa^ng 
compassion there surged forth the agpemve 
saving grace sufficient to meet and overcome 
all hindrances to eternal beauty—^ven sin. 

According to Catherine, the sstaifioe that 
springs thus from divine love cannot be 
called suffering if suffering means misery. 
(It can be called suffering only if 
suffering—according to its etymological 
derivation—means carrying from underneath, 
bearing, snpporting). The suffering of miamry, 
or the pain of mind or soul, is solriy the 
punishment of sin ; whereas in loving sacri¬ 
fice only the body suffers—the soul £is8 not 
suffer but continually rejoices in hardship, 
for it is working in God who Himself has 
created the variety so strenuously turned into 
unity. 

The mysticism of Si Catherine has its 
source in the mystic communion of Jesus 
Christ with the divine Father. Her mystudsm 
is true to His. It is the Christ way of life 
the way of cosmic love, the way of union 
with the Supreme Being. If other mystics 
do not entirely agree with Catherine, ihe 
fault lies not in mysticism, for it is simply 
a fine method of self-control aiming at union 
with the Supreme Being. If' the metitod is 
to achieve its aim, the object to which it 
adapts itself must of course be truly the 
Supreme Being, and not an abstract, thought- 
oonstitnted realm from which the world of 
life is in one way or another divorced and 
separated. The being with whom St. Catherine 
and her saviour before her hold communion 
is the Absolute One and Only, embracing all 
worlds in creative bliss or loving care. 



THE ABOLITION OF SATI 

BY S. C. GANGULY 

iPart of a chapter from the author's forth-coming work on Earn Mohun Boy, 
to be published in the "Builders of India" series ] 


L OBD Amherst left India in March 1828, 
and Lord William Bentinok came as the 
Governor-General. Amherst’s “otiose 
optimi»n” in face of the sodden increase of 
Sati from 577 to 639 oases in 1825 was a 
point which did not escape the practical 
vision of Bentinok, whose name is immortalised 
bjr the abolition of the wicked onstom. It 
was not in the natare of Amherst to take 
the prohibitory action recommended indivi¬ 
dually by Judges Smith and Boss of the 
Calcutta Nizamat Court in November 1826; 
but by 1829 all the judges were unanimous, 
as well as most of the officers in tho country, 
as to the necessity of putting a stop to the 
barbarous practice. Resident Britishers were 
no less anxious to see it somehow discon¬ 
tinued, when Indian opinion had undergone 
considerable modification through 
Mohun’s agitation. The matter was conse¬ 
quently left to Bentinck to deal with in his 
characteristioally practical way. 

The new Governor-General first made 
enquiries regarding the attitude of the 
miUtary to the question. He wanted the 
sympathy and support of the Indian Army 
in au action which might rouse great and 
extenmve opposition in the country. He was 
satisfied that the Sepoy who fought for the 
British had no such strong feelings over the 
continuance of the rite and the Army officers 
were mostly in favour of its contemplated 
suppression. But Indian opinion in general 
could not be easily and properly ganged; 
it meant the feeling and disposition of the 
people at large, though it must be remembered 
that Ram Mohnn’s efforts bad cleared the 
ground a good deal since 1815 specially 
among the educated classes. He had a 
strong and inilnential following of educated 
men who acted from their convictions and 
faced triala Bam Kamal Sen, the grand-father 
of Keshab Chandra Sen, and Rasbamay 
Dntt, afterwards a judge of the Small Causes 
Couit, showed that courage which was 
necessary on the part of real will-wiehers 


of reform. At a farewell meeting arranged 
purely by Indians for the first time in 
honour of Lord Hastings, a resolution was 
stopped by these two youtag men, for it 
praised the retiring Governor-General for 
“allowing widow-burning.” The meeting was 
going to be wrecked in Hastings’ presence 
and hence the last words of the resolution 
were changed into “non-interference with 
Hindu rites.”* A fact like this speaks a 
volume about the reformer’s powerful 
influence on his countrymen. Dr. Thompson 
says that Ram Mohun "awakened a conscience 
in his own countrymen which presently found 
expression in protests in native newspapers 
and the number of suttees never reached this 
height” t 

Bentinck naturally fixed his eyes on the 
great champion of Indian womanhood, whose 
name was now widely known and honoured 
and who combined in himself the best in 
the Eastern and Western civilisations. The 
reformer was sent for by the Governor- 
General under such circumstances; but he 
was not till then aware of the steel elements 
in the make-up of this man of so kindly a 
disposition. What the Sanskrit poet has said 
was the true Ram Mohun— his heart was 
softer than a flower but at the same time 
harder than the thunderbolt” § The incident 
is told by Dr. Macdonald of the Calcutta 
Presbyterian Mission in his Lecture on Baja 
Bam Mohun Roy— 

“Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General, 
on hearing that he would likely receive censider- 
able help from tfie Raja in suppressing the 
pernicious custom of widow-bnnung, sent one 
of his sdde-de-camp to hincu ^pressing his 
desire to see him. To this the Raja replied, 1 
have now given up all worldly avocations and 
am engaged m religious culture and in the investi¬ 
gation of truth. Kindly express my humble 
respects to the Governor-General and inform him 


* Life and Times Carey, Marshman and Word, 
p. 271. Heber’s Journal (Abridged), p. 131. 
t Sattee. p. 70. 

§ Bhababhuti—Uttara-Rama-Charita. 
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that I have* no inclination to before bis 

aniroat preaence and therefore I none mat he 
will kindly pardon me.’ These words the sude-de- 
ciamp oonToy^ to the Viceroy who 
‘What did yon say to Ram Mohan Hoy ?' The 
aide-de-camp replied, T told him that Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor-General, would be 
pleased to see him.’ ’Rie . Goveraor-Geneml 
answered. ‘Go. hack and tell him again that Mr. 
William Bentinck will be highly obliged to him 
if he will kindly see him once.’ This the aide- 
de-camp did and Ram Mohnn Roy could no longer 
refuse the urgent and polite request of his 
lordship.” * 

It was a happy occasion when both these 
magnanitaous men met On the common 
ground of their magnanimity. How appropriate 
to this episode are thh lines of Kipling ? “There 
is neither East nor West...when two strong 
men stand face to face.” The unpopularity 
of the reformer on the low plane of com¬ 
petition among unsympathetic Britishers in 
India was much counter-balanced by the 
human attitude of Bentinck. The reformer’s 
refusal to see him had something to do with 
the typical Anglo-Indian antagonism to his 
reforming activities and movement for 
freedom in general in every thing concerning 
life. His appeals against the Press Act had 
particularly brought him into conflict with 
them and their nascent Imperialism and this 
was increased by his open Letter on Educa¬ 
tion. A tinge of disappointment was 
produced in Ram Mohun, who was never 
daunted by failures but was probably embit¬ 
tered by the usual official procedure of the 
British. Miss Collet traces the aflair to Ram 
Mohnn’s aversion to all showy court fnnc- 
tions.f which were childish in his spiritual 
eyes. But the cause was certainly deeper 
and yet when Bentinck approached him 
as a man, he gladly accepted him as ‘a man 
for all that,’ for ‘deep called unto deep’ 
in both. The India Qaxette of 27th July, 
1829, gave an official version of the incident, 
which is almost beyond recognition—It is 
as follows— 


An eminent native philanthropist, who hM 
long taken the lead of his countrymen in this 
great qnestion, has bera encouraged to submit 
013 views of it in a written form, and has been 
siibsequently honoured with an audience by flie 
Jiovemor-Genersl. who, we learn, has expressed 
i'’" anrious desire to put an end to a custom 
""i«iiiiuring so foul a blot.”§ 

1*110 editors of the Qaxette, as usual with 
sovernment officers, had the capacity, if 


* Lecture on Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
Calcutta 1879. 

+ Collet, p. U6. 

9 Collet, p. 146. 


required, of seeing Helen’s bnuty in Egypt’s 
brow, but they failed in this ease tu perceive 
and realise the mighty heart-beats of these 
two men v^hose meeting they tried to des¬ 
cribe but really spoiled its epic, ohwai^r 
with elements of court syoordiaOc^. t%e 
Qaxette went on to advise that the Govern¬ 
ment could choose between three Mternatives 
in dealing with Sati, viz, (1) strict applioaiion 
of existing regulations, (2) suppr^ion in 
Bengal and Behar, or (3) total aboHtioo in 
the provinces. 

The result of the meeting between 
Bentinck and Bam Mohun is recorded in 
the Governor-General’s minute of S, Nov., 
1829. The reformer was always ohntious 
like a consummate statesman in everything 
he said or did, and the same quaR^ is 
revealed in his advice to Lord William 
Bentinck. He pointed out the possibility 
of popular excitement, if drastic measnres 
were suddenly introduced. This danger was 
also feared by Mr. Horace Wilson, the 
Sanskrit Scholar, and Bentinok’s minnte 
could not but take into account - 

“1 must acknowleitee that a ainutar opinion 
as to the probable excitation of a deep distmst of 
our future intentions was mentioned to me in 
conversation by that enlightmwd native Ram 
Mohnn Roy. a warm advocate for the ablition of 
Sati and all other superstitions and cormptions 
engrafted on the Hindu religion, wluch he oon- 
siders originally to have been a imre Deism. It 
was his opinion that the practice might be 
suppressed quietly and unobsermly by inereaaing 
the difficulties and by the indirect agency of the 
police. He apprehended that any public enact¬ 
ment would give rise to public apprehension and 
the reasoning would be ; ‘while the English were 
contending for power they deemed it politic to 
allow universal toleration and to respect our 
religion, but having obtained the supremacy their 
first act is a violation of their profession and tim 
next will probably be, like the Mahammadan 
conquerors, to force upon us their own religion.’* 

Miss Collet thinks that this cautions 
advice was due to Ram Mohun’s “oonstitn- 
tional aversion to ooeroion.”t This is quite 
true ; but another side of the troth lies in 
the fact that the reformer’s method went 
deeper, as he tried to remove the cause by 
enlightening the national mind. HU wanted 
to root out and not simply to stop the 
evil, a principle not nnd^ood by Dr. 
Thompson in his book on Sati** It was 
also noticed that the Lower Provinces showed 
more cases of Sati than the Upper, Calontta 


t 

§ 


Ibid. p. 147. 
Collet, p. 147. 
Sutta, p. 78 
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alone apoonnting foi 287 ont of 464 oases 
in tlie year 18^. Yet the Lower Prorinoes 
were ' maii:e sobmiseire and l^s stnrdy, and 
“insorrection or hortde opposition,’’ aooord- 
ing to the tefonner, votdd be almost 
unimaginable and impoMble in this field, 
unlike the Upper Provinces where danger 
wonld be probable to a oertain extent "But 
as the faculty of xesistanoe had all but died 
out of the cMef praotisers of Sati, their 
apprehensions and suspioions might be safely 
disregarded.”* This hint was, of course, 
enough lor a strong man of action of Ben- 
tindt’s type, who on 4th Deo., 1829, did 
away with Sati altogether by passing the 
Anti-Sati Regulation, which declared the 
rite illegal and consequently criminal and 
punishable as an ofienoe against law. Its 
preamble showed distinct traces of Ram 
Mohun’s influence and of thought drawn 
from his writings on Sati. The following 
lines bear unmistakable resemblance to 
passages in the two Cmfermces on Sati 
and were certainly taken out of them. 

“The practice of Sati, or of burning and bnry- 
ing alive the Widows of Hindns is revolting, to 
the feelings of human nature ; it is nowhere 
enjoined by the reliidon of the Hindus as an 
imitative duty : cm the contrary, a life of purity 
and retiremoit on the part of the widows is 
more siwoially and preferably inculcated ... It 
is notonous that in many instances acts of 
atrocity have been perpetrated which have been 
shocking to the Hindus themselves and in their 
eyes unlawful and wicked . . . and the Qovemoi^ 
Oeneral in Council is deeply impressed with the 
conviction that the abases in question cannot be 
effectively put an end to without abolishing the 
praotiee Blto^ther.”t 

The phraaes, ideas, and accepted argu¬ 
ments can leave no doubt that Bentinok was 
fully convinced by Ram Mohnn and read 
the reformer’s works quite carefully. Dr. 
Thompson’s conclusion has gone rather too 
wide of the mark respecting the reformer’s 
share in this momentous deoiBion.§ 

Miss Collet has observed that “but for the 
researches and i^tation carried on by Ram 
Mohnn, it is a question whether this preamble 
could have b^n written at all”.** It is 
certiiin ^at the authority of Hindu 
sacred Law quoted by Bentinok wonld 
have had no influence on the people, 
had not the ground been thoroughly 
prepared by the reformer and "the truth 


driven home” by his writings in books 
and newspapm and titrough hil speeches 
and conversations. * ARer au Lord hustings- 
did not wait in vain. The fight had to 
be well fought bdore any ^eot ronld 
be produced on (he Indian mind of the 
time, so as to make the suppression imd 
abolition possible and saf& Both these 
stalwart champions deserve the everlasting 
gratitude of the nation for their bold 
stand and strong action, And indeed 
“there ought to have been by now”, as 
said by Akashay Kumar Dutt, “a statue 
of Bam Mohun beside that of Bentinok 
in the Calcutta Maidan.” f Under their 
lead a more obnoxious evil than slave trade 
was removed from India three years before 
slavery was finally abolished in England 
through the labours of Wilberforoe and 
Buxton. 

What happened in the wake of the aboli¬ 
tion of 3ati may be easily summarised from 
the newspapers of the time’ for never was 
the orthodox Hindu community prepared to 
let it go without remonstrance. The orthodox 
were very much shocked and their organ, 
the Samachara Chandrika raised a great 
outcry over it According to the India 
Gazette of November of that year a petition 
against it was hatched post haste. Ram 
Mohnn’s paper, the Sambad Kaumudi, which 
had already wielded its strong pen against 
Sati, supported the action of the Government 
and was followed by another liberal paper 
the Banga But. The Asiatic Journal § said 
that the authorities had taken action after 
proper consideration and sure conviction, and 
in ^t, when it asserted that the majmity of 
Indian opinion was solidly against the 
practice,, it only attested to the journMistic 
activities of the reformer during the past 
years in creating a public sentiment against 
the inhuman obaraoter of the rite based on 
the best findings of Hindu Law itself. Bam 
Mohun was highly praised by the Indian 
Gazette just five months before the Anti-Sati 
enactment** for his eSorte in this respect 
and his services were fully and gratuity 
acknowledged. Dr. Thompson seems to have 
partially failed to notice this incident and 
its significance. 

India Gazette expected that the lilieral 
papers would be able to set right the mis- 


* IMd. p. 148. 
t Ibid, p, m 
§ Sotted p. 77 
•* Ibid. 149. 


* B. M. R. and Modern India p. 6. 
t Chatterjee. R. M. E p. 523. 

§ CoUet, p. 160. 

** ChatMro E M. E p 362. 
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conoeptions among the less educated sections 
of the community. Bat this was not to be. 
On the 14th Jannaryi 1830, the orthodox 
leaders drew ap a petition against the Act 
of abolition signed* by eight hundred inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta, and they went so far as to 
say that the Governor-General was misled 
by renegade Hindu^ meaning, of course. 
Earn Mohan and his followers. Another 
small petition was appended to it, with the 
signatures of one hundred and tvrenty 
Pandits, to 8ho4r that Sati was a religious 
duty and that the Governor-General and his 
Council were arrogating to themselves “the 
difficult task of regulating the conscience 
of a whole people.” * A third petition had 
three hundred and forty-six signatures of 
"respectable persons” from the interior of 
the country, with that of twenty-eight Pandits. 
Counter representations became necessary in 
the face of such facts and one was forthwith 
presented to Bentinck by the Christian 
inhabitants of Calcutta with eight hundred 
signatures just two days after the last ortho¬ 
dox representation. Ram Mohun himself sent 
another, which had three hundred signatures, 
including those of his well-known friends. 
Ram Chandra Vidyabagish, the preacher of 
the Btahmo Samsj, could not sign this appli¬ 
cation for fear of molestation from the 
Hindus, f Ram Mohun himself was threatened 
with loss of life for his supposed anti-Hindu 
action, but he all along retained a calm and 
persevering patience, like that of Wilberforce 
under similar conditions. At last Bentinck 
had to allow the orthodox to appeal to 
the King in Connoil, if they thought the 
decision of the Governor-General and his 
Council was unsatisfactory. This was done 
at once and Ram Mohun had to expedite 
his departure in order to be in England in 
time to fight the cause of Indian womanhood. 
The public address presented to Bentinck by 
the reformer and his friends expressed ‘‘the 
deepest gratitude and utmost reverence.” for 
the service rendered by him to the country 
through his courageous and determined 
action. 

On the day following (7th January 1830) 
an orthodox organisation called the Dharma 
Sabha 1 Religious Society) was formed, as a 
counter-blast in opposition to the Brahmo Samaj 
of Ram Mohun, which was the representative 
of progressive views. Many rich persons 


joined it, so that a sum of Bs. 11,260 .was 
subscribed quite easily. Its aim was to 
counteract Brahmo inflaencs, and to outcast 
from society any who did not adhere to 
Hindu rites A permanent house for it was 
in contemplation but did not materialise. 
They said, ‘’they would crush the Brahmo 
Samaj as a fisherwoman crushes a small fish 
under her thumb.” * Only six days after 
the fonndation of this Sabha the new building 
of the Brahmo Samaj was consecrated, 
Trhst Deed having been executed only a 
fortnight ago. It is said that Raja Badha 
Kanta Deb was the leader of Rje Dharma 
Sabha. 

Id 1830 the reformer brought out an 
Abstract of the Arguments against Sati, as a 
rejoinder to arouse public interest and 
attention. 

The Raja’s departure from India had to 
be expedited for two considerations of a 
pressing nature. The first was the renewal 
of the East India Company’s Charter, and 
the second, the petition of the infuriated 
pro-Sati Hindus, which proved unavailing. 
He felt he would .bo able to use his influence 
to counteract these machinations, and place 
before the authorities in England reasonable 
grounds to mould their judgments in favour 
of the cause of India. On the 8th January 
he informed the Governor-General of his 
contemplated voyage and the title given him 
by the Moghul Emperor, as well as the 
position of an envoy together with a seal 
specially made for that purpose at Delhi. He 
wrote to Bentinck:— 

“I beg leave to submit to yom* Dordship -Ihat 
His Majesty has appraised your Lordship of my 
appointment of his Kichee (envoy) to the Court 
of Great Britain and of his having been pleased to 
invest me as His Majesfy’s Servant with the title 
of Baja in consideration of the respectability 
attached to that situation—Not being anxious for 
titular distinction, I have hitherto refrained from 
availing myself of the honour conferred on me 
by His Majesty—I therefore take the liberty of 
laying the subject before your Lordship, hoping 
that you will be pleased to sanction my adoption 
of such title aocordingly-~«onsi8ting with former 
usage as established by a ReKulation of (Govern¬ 
ment on the subject in 1827.”t 

The Government of courae did not sanction 
the title nor recognise the appointment. On 
15th June 1830 the reply was sent through 
Mr. Stirling, Secretary to the Government. 
The heir-apparent of Delhi brought some 
false charges againstthe Raja but this did not 
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hundred daily—daring dihe etrnggle, oarried 
this'contagion home to serve them in times of 
need, Though the Tolunteers were compara¬ 
tively few in number, when questioned as to 
their total strength, 1 once told a friend 
they were 80,000 strong. That explained 
how so rapidly the news used to spread from 
one place to another, perhaps more rapidly 
than the telegraphic service could flash them 
around. Every one felt that he was doing 
something and that for a noble purpose. An 
order is issued at the Headquarters and 
within an hour or two you find that it 
reaches the farthest comer of the Talnka. 
This trained and disciplined band of soldiers 
made it possible for Sj. Patel to terminate 
the historic episode so splendidly. Of course 
Sj. Patel’s sagacity, wonderful power of 
organisation, admirable coolness of head, a 
marvellous dear-headedness and a grit for 
prompt action could in no way be less 
credited for the attainment of victory. This 
trained, disciplined army of volunteers will 
be another tangible gift of Bardoli to Gujarat. 
That Bardoli in this sense has paved the 
way for future struggles in and out of 
Gujarat cannot be denied. This revolt of the 
peasants will serve like a beacon light when 
the country someday in the near future 
launches upon a much greater campaign for 
freedom from British domination. 

Another very happy feature of the 
campaign was to be seen all throughout 
in the disappearance of all differences, 
communal, political, social or otherwise. 
They were all sunk fathoms deep and 


an unseen equality, equality ^>etween the 
Shankar and the farmer, the rich and the 
poor, the* Brahmin and the Untouchable,, the 
Ujjaliat and the Baniparaj was the rule of 
the day. In the whole Talnka there was not 
even a shadow of litigation; not that there 
were no differences or quarrels but then 
everybody under the serene, purifying 
atmosphere thought it to be too ' criminal to 
resort to a Court of Law to get the differences 
settled. Even after the ending of the struggle 
the people of the Taluks and the District 
have applied themselves to the more onerous 
task of social emancipation and reconstruction 
work. They want to avail themselves of the 
general awakening born of the struggle. The 
struggle itself was a passing phase, mere'spade 
work. The real work comes on now. And 
we find it there in the birth of the Prohibi¬ 
tion League, with that restless, indefatigable 
soul, Mithnben Petit, as the moving spirit. 
Mammoth meetings are being held in villages ; 
and villages after villages are pledging 
themselves to the vow of running dry. 
The hitherto slumbering castes have awaken¬ 
ed to work out a scheme of social re¬ 
forms for the amelioration of their generation. 
It is by this constructive piece of work that 
the future generations will value the merits 
or otherwise of the Bardoli struggle. It has 
ended and yet it just begins. 

The significance of Bardoli thus can be 
summed up by saying that it was self- 
respecting India trying to challenge the moral 
right of Britain to rule her destiny. 



[Bwks in ihe fpUotoiiw kmgmaes mil be notieed; Assamese, Bengali, EngUth, FntuA, Chrman 
Otijarati, ^ndi, ItaUan, Kanartse, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, PorttigueK, thtnkibi, SHstdhi 
Danish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school arid eoU^ tesdt-iootee and their 
annotaiioru, pamphlets and leaflets, repnttls of magaxine articles, addresses, eto., wiu not be notieed. l%e, 
recent of books reoeieed for review will not be acknowledged, tmr any queries relating Pareto answered. 
Ihe review of any book ts not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., aeaording to tm language of the books. No 
eritieism of book-reviews and notices vnll be published.—Editor, M. R. ] 
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CoMMUKEM AND Christianism ; Bu Bishop Wm. 
M. Brown, D. D., Bradford-Brown Educational Co., 
0alien, Ohio, U. S. A. 251 pp. Price 35 cents, 
paper. Cloth $1.10, postage paw. 

The Pkofits of Religion Upton Sinclair. 
Vanguard Press, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
217 pp. Price 60 cents, postage paid. 

Religion and the Soviets: Prof. Julius F. 

IJecker. Vanguard Press, 80 Fifth Avenue. New 
York City. 207 pp. Price 60 cents, postage paid. 

Bishop Brown's book is a remarkable document 
as one may well expect. For it was upon this 
hook that he was tried for heresy by and expelled 
from the Honse of Episcopal Bishops in the United 
States. As he says in one place—"at the age of 
(iC, when I was being tried for heresy, I was half 
dead. Now look at me ! That was 6 years ago. 
In these 6 years I have lived more than I did in 
the 66 years before. If I can only induce the 
United States Government to try me for sedition, 
for Communism. I think I would live to be as old 
as Methaselah I” 

Bishop Brown is now a famous man, at least in 
the so-called Christian world. Since he was tried for 
heresy, he has bad calls for lectuies from one end 
of United States to the other, and his books haye 
sold by the hundreds of thousands, while the 
(tentlemen who tried him now sit and stew in 
their own juice and you cannot pay people to 
read their books. 

To Bishop Brown, Jesus Christ was a social 
revolutionary who was murdered because of his 
revolutionary teachimts against the system of his 
time. He w|ui a Jewish criminal, emoilied like 
any other ordinary criminal. The "best people” of 
Ihe time, the "respectable” people were oertsdn 
that he was an ordinary agitator and "ought tp.be 
hung’ just like ‘ respectabie’', ‘best families” thmk 
of agitators,” "extremists” and Communists of 
to-day. Were Jesus to walk on earth, he would 
at least fall under Motions 121 and 124 A of the 


Indian Penal Code. That is being mild, for he would 
undoubtedly be hanged to-day like an ordinary 
criminal as be was 1928 years ago. 

Bishop Brown is a Marxist. He was past 60 
when he began to study Marxism and le^ed 
that he had spent the best part of his life doing 
what he calls jireachihg lies. His book on “Commun¬ 
ism and Christianism” is a Marxist document, 
a passionate outpouring of a man who has passed 
through hell searching for the truth and trying 
to read just himself to it 

His faith in the institution of the church that 
he had given his life to, vanished. He says : 

“Happily, where faith went out courage cam.e 
in, and it increased with my desparation until 
(though standing on the shore of death where the 
deep and unknown stream lies darkly between the 
present and the future/! I oould and X did under¬ 
take the supremo task of my life—the breaking of 
the chains by which 1 was bound as a slave to 
the degrading superstition that I was, both by an 
inherited and cultivated dispmition, a doomed 
man, and by an inherent weakne^ ahelplffis 
one with no power to emancipate myself. Of such 
enslaying chains I mention three among the 
strongest, the severed links of which, with those 
of all the rest, now lie scattered about me: tl) 
the chain of the fear of God: (2) the chain of the 
fear of the devil, and (3) the obain of the fear of 

man . There is only one fraur which saves, 

and that is the fear of iimorance ••• The world’s 
saviour-god is knowledge. Thmw is no other 
Christ on earth or in any heaven above it, and 
this one lives, moves and has his being in the fear 
of ignorance.” 

Apart from the book on which Bishop Brown 
was tried for heresy, this volutne contains 
some of his latest lectures—one on “Evolution and 
Revolution" (his drfaiee of revolution); "The 
Heresy Problem," in which he reviews his own 
trial, ending with something like this: “In the 
Middle Ages, when one was tried for heresy people 
shuddered; to-day—we just laugh.” A lecture of 
deepest interest is on "The Chinese Problem,”— 
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a defense of the Chinese Revolution and an attack 
on the American policy of intervention. ‘Onis 
is a representative aoverament,” he says : ‘ It is 
always representinsr someone. I am certain it isn’t 
representing me, and that it is not rraresenting 
the vast masses of tiie United States. If we can 
soive the problem of whom it is representing, we 
can solve the problem of murder.” 

When you read this book, you say : "Well, of 
course, he is gniity of heresyMay he live long 
and prosper and commit heresy every day of his 
life. May he live long—this grand old man who 
has exposed and attacked the church and saved 
his own soul by devoting the remnant of his 
life to destroying the system of capitalism.” 


Upton Sinclair’s book on ''The Profits of 
Religion” is an admirable answer to those who 
speak of the "Prophets of Religion.” For he gives 
facts and figures—heaping them up sky-high—to 
show how “Prophets” have meant “profits.” His 
attack is on the Christian religion and church, 
but this is only because he knows them better. 
Were he a Muslim or a Hindu he would have 
exposed their practices and their intimate connec¬ 
tion with the ruling classes and financial 
interests. 

Sinclair’s analysis of the various freak religions 
or cults that have sprung up in America during 
the past few years is admirable. His analysis 
of the Church of England—he spent much time in 
England studying church institutions—is like¬ 
wise most admirable. He shows among other 
things the intimate relationship between 
the Church of England and the 
British ruling class and government. We learn 
that "seven men own practically all the 
land of the city and county of London, and 
collect tribute from 7 millions of people. . . . The 
tribute which London pays is more than a $100 
million a year.” In reply to those Englishmen 
who welcome his exposure of American corruption, 
he proves that English corruption is just as 
widespread and devastating. 

"The fact is that the new men in England, 
the lords of coal and iron and shipping and beer, 
have bonght their way ii to the landed aristocracy 
for cash, just as onr American senators have done ; 
they -have bonght the political parties with 
campaign gifts, precisely as in America; they 
have taken over the press, whether by outright 
purchase like Northclifie, or by advertising subsidy 
both of which methods we Americans know ... 
and not merely is this the same class of men as 
in America, it frequently consists of the same 
individnals. These are the big money-lenders, 
the international financiers who are the fine and 
final (lower of the capitalist system. These gentle¬ 
men make the world their home—or, as Shakes¬ 
peare puts it, their oyster.” 

Then he proceeds to show how the chnroh. 
with all its bishops and what-not are a part of 
this system, willing and loyal agents of it, blood 
of its blood and bone of its bone. How this 
class has, through its priestly agents givmi its 
“sacred” sanction to one system of spoliatims after 
anothet, fighting progress every step of- flie way, 
snch as free poblic edneation, the abolition move¬ 
ment against serfdom and then agunst Negro 
slavery: the freedom of subjected countries and 


peoples; and the emaneipation <5 the workint 
ciass. He quotes Bishops who say flat ’'faminet 
are caused by God to teach the poor to be grate¬ 
ful to the rich.” He quotes a Oatholio priest in 
America who, in 1910, said; 

“Human society has its ottgin from God and is 
ooDStitnted of two classes, the rich and the poor, 
which respectively represent capital and labour. 
Hence it follows that according to the ordinance oi 
God, human society is composed of superiors and 
subjeotR. masters and servants. iShraed and un¬ 
lettered, rich and poor, nobles and pl9|)eians.” 

In another place, he says. It is a .curious 
thing to observe—the natural instinct which, all 
over the world, draws Superstition and 
exploitation together.” And he asserts, the “Holy 
Book” is filled with polygamy, slavery, rape, and 
wholesale mnrder. committed by priests and 
nilers under the direct orders of God.” He quotes 
William Lloyd Garrison that great American who 
gave his life in fighting Negro slavery:. 

“American Ghriatianiiy is the mam . pillar of 
American slavery”, and anothar aUilitioniat At 
saying, “We had almost to abolish the ChuivN 
before we could reach the dreadful institution at 
a'b” 

But Upton Sinclair defends Jesus Christ, and 
holds that the church and its professionals who 
profit from it today are exploiters who pervert 
the doctrines of Jesus. "Jesus, as we have pointed 
out, was a carpenter’s soh.” he says, "a thoroughly 
class-oonsoious .proletarian. He denounced the 
exploiters of his own time with ferocious bitterness, 
he drove the money-changers out of the temple 
with whips, and he finally died the death of a 

common .criminal—..Beyond all qaestion. the 

supreme irony of history is the use which has 
been made of Jesus of Nazareth as the Head God 
of this blood-thirsty system; it is cruelty beyond 
all language, a blasphemy beyond the p.ower of 
art to express. Read the man’s words, furious as 
those of any modern agitator that I have heard in 
twenty years of revolntionary experience- 

In this took, portraying the Christian Chureh 
as the servant and henchmen of Big Business, 
Hindus'and Muslims may rejoice. But what about 
their own religious institutions, resting upon, the 
ignorance of the people ? Upton Sinclair is an 
honest man: there are few such in the east or the 
west I personally disagree with his defense of 
Jesns, because the teachings of .lesns are so wound 
up with the systems of exploitation and slavery 
throughout the ages that it is a waste of time to 
try and separate them. The so-called followers 
of Jesus have, in his name, taught Indian converts 
to Christianity to despise their own people ana 
land to support a system of political slavery, what 
they have done in India they have done in every 
other land under the sun. There is no neetl to 
waste time over Jesns today; men just as good, just 
as great, live in onr midst giving their lives in the 
struggle against the tilings that make life on this 
earth a hell- These men and women today do not 
teach theit followers to "render unto Caesar what is 
Caesar’s”, nor do they teach them tiiat, in order 
to r^h a land m happiness they have to 
down and die- Our new morality is not one ot 
submission, but of freedom ; not one of sufferinfr 
but of ioy ; not of faith, but of reason: not oi 
inactitm, but of developmmit; not of self-destrac- 
tioL, but of a joyous life of love and freedom. 
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Indians wouM do well to raid this book, if 
(nr nothioK else but to study the methods used 
hv Sinclair. The book is cheap-one of the 
YanKoard Press yolumes published so cheaply 
that no profit is made. It is worth a thousand 
times more than it ^ts. 

The last-listed book - is a study of religion in 
Rassia before, during and after the Russian 
Revolution. It is a scholarly volume, written by 
a Professor of Social Ethics in the Moscow 
Theological Academy today. 

Most of ns have but the fauntest, most general 
idea of the Church in Russia, or of the role played 
liy the Creek Orthodox Church before, daring 
and after the Revolution. This work is thorough, 
by no means a propaganda volume. It is one of 
the twelve volumes of the Vanguard Press 
admirable series on Soviet Russia, no similar 
study has yet been published. Through it we 
see how the Orthodox Church in Russia was. 
not only in its teachings, but in its system of 
organization, an actual part of the State 
machinery of Czarist Russia. Above the Holy 
Synod managing the Church was the High pro¬ 
curator, representing the Czar, whose duty it was 
to see that the affaire or the Church were carried 
on in conformity with the imperial decrees. He 
was responsible to no one but the Czar. Military 
men were preferred as High Procurators, and 
many military men—booted and spurred.—held this 
position. . 

Wo learn also that the priests worked in the 
closest harmony with the Russian Secret Service, 
ami the confessional was used for spying purposes. 
Mmi) than 10,000 school teachers alone were im¬ 
prisoned or sent into exile due to the espionage 
work of the priests. 

During the Revolution the Church, true to its 
tradition of black reaction, not onlv threw all its 
weigltt against the Revolution, but it actually 
worked with the various Czarist armies of invasion. 
During the terrible famine when the Government 
decided to take a part of the gold and precious 
stones in the churches—treasures taken by com¬ 
mittees of churchmen and used only for the relief 
of dying people—the church fought again, fero¬ 
ciously, Their wealth, lying unused, was con¬ 
sidered of more value than the thousands of dying 
men, women and children. 


This little volume also gives an acconnt of the 
laws, luumnlg.ited by the Soviet Government, by 
which the Church and State was separated, the 
Oliuroh deprived of all financial support from the 
state, deprived of control over schools, and de¬ 
prived of its vast estates. In other words, the 
Soviet Government cut the economic foundation 
from under the Church, but told it to exist if its 
soiritiial appeal was not iust based upon its we^th- 
Ine Government took action against the heads of 
the Church only when they openly waged war on 
the Government and anitod with the Czarists.. A 
number of leading church authorities, convicted 
of espionage mid counter-revolution, were, .of 
course, shot. Others were given an opportunity 
to read jnst their ideas in prison, and to learn to 
Work. 

Here is also an account of the development of 
the Living Church”, under young and progressive 
priests, during and after the Revolution. These 
man were not opposed to the Revolntion, but 
; regarded it as the bwnniiui of a new life for the 


Russian people, and the opportunity for the 
Church to show that it stood, not for reaction and 
counter-revolution, but for progress and revolntion. 
The struggle within the Church between the 
young, revolutionary priests, and the old 

orthodox reactionarieB, is hrilliantly emtiined. 
In the meantime, the Soviet Government 
watched and listened. The attitnde of the ruling 
psrty, ihe Communists, is also weil-develope(f, 
together with the intensive educational and propa¬ 
ganda work of the Commnnists against relhrim. 
There are very interesting chapters, the many sects 
and relegiouB gronnings within the Dniou, and 
also, one on tue "The Religious Tragedy of the 
Intellectnal Class in Russia” in which a study is 
made of .such religious leaders as Tolstoy, Dostoi¬ 
evsky, Mereznkovsky. and Berdyaev. The last 
chapter on "To be or not to be” is an excellent 
picture of the forces at work to-day within the 
Soviet Union. On the one hand, we see absolute 
relifrions liberty, and a straight denial of the 
freakish tales about , the attacks of the Soviet 
Government upon religion. . Since the Revolntion, 
many new sects and denominations have begun work 
although these were formerly suppressed by the 
Czarist regime because the^v competed with the 
Orthodox Greek Church. In fact, after studying 
the activities of the Church before and during the 
Revolution, one is constantly amazed at the leni¬ 
ency and tolerence. of the Soviet Government. 
The activities of the Church were sufficient to 
entitle it to be levelled to the dost along with 
other rotten institutions. 

We may close by quoting tiie Communist 
attitude towards religion, as given in the books— 

"The future, he (the Communist) believes, 
belongs to the materialist philosophy, according 
to which all things, visible or invisible, tangible 
or spiritual, including man. are an expression of 
cosmic energy or matter. Man cannot be separated 
from the planet upon which he lives ; he must 
determine his own destiny : he cannot expect 
any help from gods or demons ; he is his own 
Qcia and is master or slave of nature. There are 
no other lives to come for him and therefore he 
must make the most of this life upon this earth. 
His means are science and co-operative toil and 
his goal is beauty and the good life, where 
there is no exploitation of wealth and no privileged 
class, but where all races live and work in co-oper¬ 
ation witii each otherfor the common good. Religion, 
he believes, is a reactionary phenomenon inherited 
from the period in the history of man when he 
was helpless in the struggle against nature and 
lived in an imaginary world of fear and baseles 
hopes. Historically. . religion has been one of 
the chief weapons in the exploitation of classes 
and in the oppression of the poor, of which the 
Czarist regime is a most glaring example.” 

Agnes Smedlay 


Makatha. Gaiuuu; Eomain BoUand, Century 
Co., New York. 

Gakphi thj! AeosiLx; Earidas Mowmdar, 
Universal Fitb. Jo., Ohioago. 

India, is Fxhmesi : C. H. Van Tyne, Apphlon 
and Co., New York. 

Mabatua Gaboki As Essay; Cray and Parekh, 
Association Frees, Ckdeutia, 
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Q-andhi abb NoB-vioLEirr Resmtanoe ; Blanche 
WaiBon^.Oaneshand Cb., Madras. 

Gandhi: Voice op the New Revolotion: Blan¬ 
che Watson. Saraswjty Oo„ OahuHa. 

The Christ of India; John Baynes Holmes. 
Tagore and Go., Madras. 

Yovm Ibbia ; Oandhi, Buebsch. New York. 

Mahatma Gandhi of India, widely called the 
greatest living figare of our day and age, has 
already been the snbjeot of many biographieB. all 
of whfdi wove his right to be called Hero-in- 
Aotion” (Karma-Vira), as they prove, too, the 
validity of the title MaheUma (Great Soul). Not 
the least impressive part of this body of Gandbiana 
is that made up of magazine articles which have 
applied literally in all parts of the world in 
pnblications representing, every possible shade of 
religions and political opinion, beginning with the 
one by Gilbert Mnrray. which appeared in the 
Hibbert Journal in 1917, a ray of white light 
projected into the darkness of that awfnl period. 
This biographical record is being written today in 
many langnages, and the volume is surprising in 
view of the fact that barring that excellent Life 
of Gandhi" by Rev. J. E. Doke written during 
Gandhi’s South African period—the greater part of 
it has appeared durmg the years between 1921 
and 1924. 

As a. preliminary to the more coranrehensive 
biographies, came in 1921, ''Oandhi: Voice of the 
New Revolution," by the review described by 
an IniRan as “a fiesh, stirring and auGientic 
amrant of the first year of non-co-operation and 
“The Christ of To-day,” a reprint by a Madras firm, 
of Rev. John Haynes Holmes to sermons, ‘Who 
is the Greatest Man in the World Today" and 
“The Spiritual Significance of the Non- 
ooperarion Movement”. These sermons, preached 
at the Community Church, New York, have been 
oonsiderably read in pamphlet form in this 
country. In the year 1923 appeared two books 
of antithetical character, ’'Gandhi The Apostle 
by Haridas Muzumdar, and “India in Ferment" 
by Claude H. Van Tyne. To anyone who has 
any sort of an understanding of the situation in 
India since 1919, when the massacre of Amritsar 
startled the civilized world, the admixture of 
truth—all too often carefully distorted to suit the 
author’s obvious bias—near-truth and flagrant 
untruth gossip, sophistry and irrelevant facts 
make the latter book as vicious a thing as was 
ever put between two covers. The hardly con¬ 
cealed contempt for things Indian that pervades 
the volume: the author’s prefatory recognition of 
obligation for the ‘guiding hand"^ of the British 
governmental officials during the 5,000 miles of 
travel in that upset and unhappy land, together 
with his frank admission of sympathy with the 
‘‘bureaucrats” rather than with the “superstition, 
reliidouB fanaticism of the people of the country 
is a hall-mark of prejudice that one can neither 
ignore nor misnnderstMid. The comment of The 
^mbay Chronicle that “all doors were open to 
to Mr. van Tyne but that he opened the wrong 
ones” should be borne in mind by all who take 
this book in thmr hands. 

Muzumdar’s Gandhi the Apostle is admittedly 
pro-Indian, but that does not make it untruthful 
or even biased. A book that could be described 
by a exmtidile Englishman of imperialistic bent, as 


sane and satisfactory presentatiom of a difficult 
situation, and by another, as “sarprisiimly fair, 
don’t you know” surely merits the consideratiou 
one gives to an accurate and dispassionate study. 
It is in truth more of a study of the authors 
great compatriot, than a biography. It is prefaced 
by a Panorama of Indian history which fumishea 
an illuminating and informative background for 
what a prominent Chicago critic called one of 
the most absorbing life stories ever written. That 
a well known German house has chosen this 
work for publioation is a tribute not to be 
overlooked. One cannot read the record here set 
down without feeling with the writer that 
“spiritual forces of incalculable strength, generatod 
by the non-cooperation movement and today 
permeating the national life of India, are bound to 
secure her a place in the forefront of the nations, 
and thus help (her) realize pristine glory.” As a 
careful student of Indian affairs the reviewer 
would testify to Muznmdar’s transparent sincerity 
and extraordinary adherence to &ot His is a 
book to be trusted. 

Then appeared in 1924, the book that the. world 
had been awaiting, Mahatma Gandhi a translation 
from the French of Remain Rotland's three essays 
which had appeared the previous year. “The 
combination of these two names, one as subject 
and the other as author,” said Mr. Holmes, “was 
like the conjunction of two planets.” Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, one of the first to wi'ite of Gandhi in 
this country, said of the book; 

“One cannot in any degree do justice to the 
exquisite comprehension of the Gandhi philoso¬ 
phy which M. Rolland manifests, or to the 
intuitional character and the beauty and 
clarity of its presentation.” 

The great French pacifist perceives the fact 
which many utterly (ail to grasp, that non-coopera¬ 
tion—the refusal to assist in the perpetuation of 
evil—is even more, a positive constructive force 
creating in the Indian nation a new psychology 
and a new spirit He sees that in Gandhi India 
has found itself, and that this finding of self has 
its roots in a great spiritul awakening. He under¬ 
stands that Gandhi-by means of the new-old 
dynamic" of non-violence plus a “weapon” that 
touches the economic mainspring of the usurp™ 
government—has set the face of India toward 
freedom. “India had lost the power of saying 
‘no’, and Gandhi has riven it back to her. But 
this is not all. Romain Rolland tells us too that 
the Gandhi message is for the whole world. 

“India alone could formulate (it) (he says) but 
this would mean little, if the surging spirit of 
Asia did not become the vritiole for a new 
ideal of life and of death, and what is more, 
of action for all humanity. 

This, according to the author, of this heartening 
and altogether lovely book, is the revdation of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Between the extremes of this meat Frenchman s 
book and the American, Yan Tyne’s utterly untrust¬ 
worthy volume, lies one—the result of the 
combined efforts of an Indian and an Englishman— 
wherein truth and fatlaiy, wisdom and sophistry 
are presented in about equal dwree. Mahalni'i 
Oandhi: An Essay by Gray and nirekh is indeed 
a dual appreciation. In many respects it is scrupu¬ 
lously fur, in others it is undmiiably misleading and 
unjust,—whether nnoonscions bias or with intent, 
one may not say. Facte are respected by these 
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aatbora, olten, Jnlt they are quite as often placed 
in Btrangje ootflpaay or sat now in a softening, 
now in a magnifying light that is most confusing. 
BometimeB all but oonoealing the real truth Tue 
charaoterization of the truly Christ like Qandhi 
policy, for instance, .as ‘’mischievous.” illustrates 
the latter point. A misleading thing is the naming 
of the Amritsar massacre, with its casualty list 
of something like 2,0W (if one accepts a mean 
between the Indian and the Government figures), 
as “disorder” and the Chanri Chaura riot—a 
sporadic affair which resulted in the death of 
but 21 policemen as “a shocking outbreak which 
horrified the country.” The array of facts concern¬ 
ing this situation given in Appendix one. shows 
the duality of presentation that marks the entire 
book. Did the authors realize that some people 
do not read appendices? 

Two conspicuous enoraoutmar this work. One is 
the unwillingness to realize that India is in revolu¬ 
tion. This is very likely due to the antagonism 
of the Englishman. The other is the inabiiity or 
the unwiliingness to understand that India’s 
loyalty to the British broke for good and 
all under the terriffc stnun of the Punjab 
horrors of 1919. This may well be the 
result of Mr. Parekh’s astigmatism, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of which he has distinguished company. The 
charging to Gandhi’s account of the violence that 
Indians have manifested in various parts of the 
country, instead of putting the blame of it where 
it belongs (as a hint in Appendix I might lead a 
careful reader to surmise what was true) on the Go¬ 
vernment with its repressive activity toward men 
whose only crime was working for the freedom 
of the land of their fathers,—this reversing of the 
truth, one may safely maintain, is rightly to be 
characterised as misleading and unjust. But, after 
ail this has been said, there remains a need of 
sincere appreciation rendered to a great man whom 
the authors of this essay declare, wanted his 
people “to be morally supreme in the world.” The 
reader will find in this volume a corroboration of 
a “^eat deal that Haridas Muznmdar has said 
in Gandhi the Apostle, and a denial of much of 
the content and spirit of Mr. Van Tyne’s ‘India 
in Ferment’ 

No review of biographical material about Gandhi 
would be complete without mention of the com¬ 
pilation “Gandhi and Non-violent Resistance 
(reviewed elsewhere in this issue), and “Young 
ludia,” compiled to the extent of 1200 pages from 
the writings of Gandhi as set down in his little 
paper dur’mg the fateful years, with a Foreword 
by Rajendra Prasad. The latter is not a book 
about Mahatma Gandhi—it is the man himself; the 
former is contemporary Indian, English and 
American otdnion concerning him. Both are ex¬ 
cellent Bonroe books,—more perhaps for the future 
than for to-day—givmg, as they do the ideals and 
aims of non-co-operation, and the {[enesis and 
progress of the movement that the spiritual genius 
of India’s supreme figure is shaping, interpreting 
to us the urge which is finding outlet in that 
country to-day.—as Remain Bolland has so 
beautifully said m the active force of love, faith, and 
^If-saozlfioe. In this path some of us feel lies 
the only hope of world peace. 

____ Blanche Watson 

, NBiTjkNjrAi .1 i—An introduction to Hindu Dancing 

SH Bagini. New York, Sari 0. Oovil Inc. 

70—7 


“Ever since the dawn of tinie, huuian beings 
have danced as an outlet for their eodotioas when 
they have been too great fdr expression in wbrds 
So the poetry of motion is an international langaajte^ 
only the dialsots vary in their different countries.” 

Why is it then that the different races have 
prevailing types of dancing by which each may be 
distinguished from the other? I think it is because 
the best characteristics of each race find outlet 
throngh its particular dances.” 

“Although there is no posing in the modern 
dance—it is far too rapid for that—yet posing plays 
a great part in the historical interests of the 
world’s measures.” 

“It is obvious that dances of various kinds are 
the translation into movement of certrin emotions 
out of which they are ooncieved. 

So writes Mme. Anna Pavlova, the world’s 
greatest dancer of to-day (TAb Strand Magtrcme, 
Dec., 1926). and in the light of those opinions, the 
beautiful little brochure before us is conceived and 
written in the right spirit. 

We are glad to see that iteint Devi is trying 
to interpret the Art of Indian Dandng in the 
terms of the Ancients. A revival of this beautiful 
but dying art is desirable indeed, but that revival 
must be achieved along the lines of Classical 
Parity in order that it may be a true Rmiaissanoe. 

Ragini Devi’s attempt carries gr^t promise, for 
in her concise delineation of the. Hindu art of 
Dancing she has succeeded in bribing out its 
high cultural basis in strong relief. The technical 
portion is well-writtten, and supported by autho¬ 
rity. There ate a few inaccuracies in the Mytho¬ 
logy given, but nothing very senous. 

The book is well-wntten and got up und beauti¬ 
fully illustrated. Mrs. Mary K. Das’s introduction 
’shows that the authoress is a true artist, and, as 
such, we consider her attempt mctremely laudabla 

The Yaksas :—Bt/ Ananda K. (homaraewtany. 
Published by the Smithsonian Inst^tipn. Smith¬ 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol, 80. No. 6. 
Pp. 43 and 23 pUties. 

The author has given a very concisse survey of 
the Yaksas and Yaksis cult in the literature and 
Archaeology of India. The survey.does not extend to 
the present day legends and beliefs, such as the 
Bengali legend that misers entomb little boys 
alive together with their hoards. The boy (or rather 
his spirit), after a slow death, is presumed to take 
the form of a Yaksa—known as Yaksa in Bengal— 
and stand guard over the treasure. 

As a result of .this survey, the author has come 
to the conclusion that “Knvera and other Yaksas 
are indigenous non-Aryan deities or gmiii, usually 
beneficent powers of wealth and fertility. Before 
Buddhism and Jainism th^ had been accepted 
as orthodox in Brahminical theology.” 

He further indicates Yaksa worship as being 
“the natural source of the Bhakti elements common 
to the whole seotrian development which was 
taking place before the beginning of the Eusana 

g eriou,” and further the Yaksa ioonography as 
aving formed the foundation of later Hindn and 
Buddhist iconography. The History of Yaksas, 
he oonsidets, “is of significance not only in itself 
and for its own sake but as throwing light upon 
the orgins of cult and ioonography. as well as 
dogma, in fully evolved sectarian Hinduism and 
Buddhism.” 

The discussion and arguments in the work 
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under consideration are rather too concise, probably 
due .to .considerations of space, but all the same 
as a survey it is fairly snccessful and therefore 
can be regaraed as the bwinning of a new chapter 
in the researches into Indmn mythology and folklore 
started by Fergusson with his “Tree and Serpent 
Worship.” The book is well-illustrated—as is usual 
with Mr. Coomaraswamy—by means of twenty- 
three excellent plat®. 

K. N. C. 


The Madkss States Direct onr, 11928. Formerly 
the Pearl Press Annual. Tne Pearl I^ess, Cochin. 
Price Rs. 2-8 

It is a pictorial reference book of statistical, 
historical and commercial information regarding 
the five Madras States of Cochin, Travanoore, 
Pndukotttu, Sandnr and Banganapatle. In these 
days when the future of the Indian States is 
engaging considerable attention in the press and 
on the platform, both in India and England, the 
usefulness of a publication of the kind giving 
fmrly exhanstive mformation regarding the Madras 
States which are among those in the forefront 
of the Indian States in point of their high level 
of culture and progressive administration, can 
hardly be exaggerated. The Dir^tory reflects 
credit on the publishers. Over a dozen views from 
Cochin and Travancore are published, besides 
photographic reproductions of the Sovereigns and 
Baling Princes of the States. There is a separate 
“Who’s Who” section for the Cochin State wherein 
about 200 biographical sketches of prominent men 
and women in Cochin are given, interspersed with 
fine half-tone reproductions which form perhaps 
the moat attractive feature of the publication. 
The, information contained under the various 
sections is exhanstive. There is an interesting 
article on the Cochin Harbour which contains a 
succinct account of the progress of the scheme 
from its very inception. Much valuable informa¬ 
tion is given relating to trade and commerce. The 
et-up and the illustrations are fine, the publication 
eserves the patronage of the enlightened public 
in the States and outside. i 

The Btodhist Anitoai, op Ceylon. Vol. III. 
No. 2. Printed and Published by W. E. Bastion 
and Co.. Colombo. Ceylon. Price Rs. 1-5-0. 

It is a w,ell got-up miscellany, oontsuninj? numer¬ 
ous illustrations, several poems, many articles and 
stories, notes and news, and reviews and notices. 
The contents are both interesting and valuable. 

The 'Anniversahy Number of the ‘‘Search- 
lioht”, 1928. Search-light Machine Press, Patna 
Price twelve annas 

This annual contains articles by many well- 
known writers on political, economic, social, 
reli^ous. historical, medical, scientific and other 
topics. .There are many illustrations. Considering 
the vanety and value of the contents the price is 
remarkably mc^erate. 

Brahuo Samaj: Its Message and its Future. 
Based on the Centennial Proceedings, CcUeutta: 
August, 1928. Published by Brcdimo Yubak ^miti, 
210-6, ■ ComwaUis Street, Calcutta. Price Fhur 
Annas. 

This booklet of about 60 pages gives much 


information about the Brahmo Samai fin a. oompact 
form. Besides the principles of Brahmoism and 
an introduction, it contains Rabindranath Tagore's 
centenary pronouncement on Ram Mohuo .Roy; 
Messages of the Brahmo Samaj as expressed in th.? 
speeches of Brahmos from different parts .of India; 
proceedings of a religious convention in which 
followers of most historic faiths took active part; 
proceeding of the Yonngmen's Conference; 
Romain Holland on Ram Mohan Roy and the 
Indian Renaissance, proceedinc^ of denominational 
conferences, dealing with individual and congre¬ 
gational life and its problems, social problems, of 
the Samai and expansion work (i, church organisa¬ 
tion. ii, mission work). Report of the .Ladies' 
Conference, and -a list of Brahmo Institutions 
(edncational and social). The last item- 7 -the list of 
Brahmo institutions—gives, unintentionably, a 
wrong idea of Brahmo activities, which are much 
greater than it indicates. It sbonld be made 
complete. 

Annual Report op the Commissioner of Labour 
Statistics for the Fiscal year erded June 30, 1927, 
United States Department of Labor. Pp. 41, 10 
cents. 

This important report deals with the following 
topics; Industrial accident prevention oonforeoi-iv 
fireworks containing phosphorus :lWage 8 and Horn 
of Labour by Industries : Union scales of Wages 
and Honrs of Labour ; Strikes and Lockouts and 
Collective Agreements: Employment in Selected 
Manufacturing Industries; Wholesale Prices; 
Retail Prices: Cost of Living; Productivity 
of Labour; Industrial Accidents; Industnal 
^fety Codes; Labour Legislation in the 
Various States and Decisions of courts affwitmg 
Labour; Building operations in Principal Cities 
of the United States; Co-operation (other tlian 
Agricultural); Industrial Hygiene ; Workmen s 
Compensation; Special surveys ; Future Investiga¬ 
tions ; Editorial Division ; Financial. 

We have given only the main headings. The 
report concludes with Recommendations. 

Does the Government of India issue any such 
report ? 

Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1924-1926. .June 
1927. U. S. Department of Labor. Price one dollar, 
pp, oci+828. 

Our publicists, labour leaders, employers oI 
labour and other persons interested, in all that 
relates to labour should all furnish themselves 
with a copy of this Handbook. It contains 
statisfica and descriptive matter relating to--. . 

Apprenticeship : Arbitration and Conciliation ; 
Child Labour ; Convict Labour ; Cooperation : Cost 
of living; Employment btatistics: Family alloirances 
and child endowment: Hawaii—Labor conditions. 
Housing ; Immigration and emigration ; Industrial 
accidents ; Industrial diseases and poisons; Insu¬ 
rance and benefit plans : Invention by employees : 
Labour organisations ; Legal aid ; Minimum wage: 
Negro in industry; Occupational distribution ot 
population ; old age pensions and rehef; Philipp'iir 
Islands—Labour oonditions; Physical examination 
of workers; Porto Eioo—Labour Conditions: 
Prices-wholesale and retml; Productivity cf 
Labour ; Sickness statistics: Strikes and lookouts; 
Turnover of labour; Unemployment insurance, ana 
stabiiizatitm of employment; Vocations: Vocatiomii 
education; Women m indnstry ; Workers’ educa- 
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tion ; Workmea’s compensation ; 'Wages and hoois 
of labour. 

Only the main headings have been given, as it 
would take several pages to mention toe sub¬ 
headings. 

K. 0, 


SANSERIT-ENQLISH 


Bbaidio Dhaioia (of Maharslii Debendra Nath 
Tagore), TVamiakd mto By HeM Chandra 

Starkar, M. A. Brahma Ctasstea Crntrnary Edition. 
Caleutta. 1928. Price Its, 3. Pp. X11I+22L Cloth, 
gilt hum's. 

This edition contains'the Sanskrit text and the 
Maharshi’s Sanskrit commentary thereupon in 
Devanagari script, English translation of the text 
according to the Mabarshi’s interpretation, English 
translation of the Maharshi’s exposition of the text, 
and notes in English indicating the sources of the 
Sanskrit verses forming the text. 

Mr. Hem Chanda Sarkar says in the Intro¬ 
duction. which is valuable 

“Though the Brahmo Samaj has declared Truth 
to be the eternal and imperishable scripture and 
does not recognise any book as the scripture, the 
Brahmo Dharma of Maharshi Devendranath, has 
come to be regarded as an authoritative exposition 
of the principles of Brahmorsm. Maharshi composed 
the book in that hope. Afterwards, Keshub Chunder 
Ben, compiled anothor book of a similar nature 
with a broader basis under the name Sloksangraha. 
having taken its contents from the scriptures of 
all important religions. Though this latter is more 
in consonance with the universal spirit of Brah- 
mnism it is remarkable that it has not been as 
widely adopted in the Brahmo Samaj as the Brahmo 
I'harma of Maharshi. 'Within a few decades, it 
was translated into several vemaoulars of India, 
and has passed through many editions in Bengali. 
The story of its composition is well-known, and 
has been recorded by Maharshi himself in his 
autobiography, chapter 23. It was written in the 
year 1848 (1770 Sak). Devendranath -was then 

HI years of age.Maharshi looked upon it as a 

work of inspiration. He has deliberately written in 
the autobiography; Tt is not the product of my 

feeble intellect * '•■ * It is the truth of Goa 

which welled up in my heart. These living trntiis 
larae down to my heart from Him who is the 
life and light of truth.’ The actual process has 
thus been described in the autobiography; "Now 
I began to think a book is required for the 

Brahmos. Then I said to Akshsy Kumar Outta 
'please ait down with paper and pen, and take 
down what I dictate.’ Now I turned my hraut 

towards God, with single-mindedness. I began to 
dictate with authority in the language of the 
Upanishads, like the current of a river, the spiritual 
truths which flashed in my mind by His Grace; 
and Akshoykumar took them down. In three hours 
the first part was completed. Maharshi has said. 
It did not involve any labour on my part, but 
though it took three hours to write out the book, 
my whole life would be spent and yet I shall not 
fully understand and assimilate its deep siMi- 
hoance.” ’ Thus was the first part written. The 
sewnd part was compiled sometime afterwards, 
and the expository notes in Bengalee were added 


Inter on after the first and second parts had been 
published. The Brahmo Dharma is a -work of 
nniqne significance. Though the laniraage is that 

of the Dpanishads it is an original work. 

Maharshi Devendranath, while nsmg the language 
of the Upanishads. has produced an original work, 
which has not always followed the id^ of rae 
Upanishads. The various U^tsbad's wd even the 
different parts of the individual Upanishads are not 
alwi^s consistent Maharshi Devendranath , had 
in his mind a consistent conception of the Religion 
of the Biahmo Samaj, and he gave an expression 
to it in the language of the Upanishads- In order 
to do that Devendranath took considerable liberty 
with the ideas as well as with the tests.” 

The English translation is (fiear and elegant 
Mr. Sarkar’s edition has met a felt need. 

The printing is clear and legible mad the bind¬ 
ing handsome. on 

B. C. 


MALATALAM 

Kalante-Kolayaba ;—(with illustrations) : ^ 
Eao Sahib 0- M. Cheriyan B.A., L-T. Ptthtished ^ 
K. O' Paramesuxiran PiOai. Sriramavilasam Press. 
Quilon. Pp. 143. Price not given. 

This book is full of fictitious narraticms whMi read 
like the wonderful adventures of Sindbad tte 
sailor. The numerous illustrations that it contains 
add farther impulse to go through its contemts. 

CmHTA-SAKTAifAM ;—(Part 3.) -. Bp R Iswara 
Pilllai B.A. Published by C. 0. Th. if.«« Vatidcke- 
kara, N. Parur. (Travaneore) P^. i ' hi-, as. 10. 

Composed in his usual inimitable style Sjt 
R. Iswara Pillai now lays before the pablic the 3rd 
part of his Chinla-Sanatanam. The book contains 
twenty short essays on different subjects, such 
as. Nature, Atmosphere, Liberty, Moon, etc-,—sub¬ 
jects which are too abstruce, yet at the same 
time dealt in a most simple way. We commend 
the book particulariy to the student population. 

Dbibodatta-Kathakal (Tales of Chival^. Part 
1) : By E'M. Joseph, Puthen Petto. Trichur. 
Pp. lo6. Price as. 10. 

The book contains a great deal of historical 
information relating to Mnghal History, and there 
is snfBcient verity also in the stories and sketches 
that are culled from different sources. We are 
sure the book will receive kind reception at the 
hands of the educated public. We loongratulate 
the young author on his chivalroaB endeavour. 

P. AsrujAB Achah 


MARHATHI 

‘1857’;-% Prof. N. K Bekere. Publisher M. N, 
KtUkami, Kamatak Press, Bombay. Pages 540. 
Price Jfe. 3-8. 

A bi^htly written, exhaustive, very readable 
and spirited account of the so-called Indiaii Sepoy 
Mutiny (termed by some writers as the Indian 
War of Independence) of 1857. A remarkable 
production 
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REGESSRiTios OF TEE HuTOE Saiuj t—jBjy itffltefao 
Shastri -Divekar. Published bp the author himself 
at Pradna Pailuxshala, Wau Pages 176, Price 
annas twetve. 

It is remarkable that the anthor, thongh eda- 
cated in an old-f^ioned Sanskrit tol, has a 
cathouc mind and advocates certain much needed 
reform^ such as removal of Tmtouchability. 
shuddhi, disbelief in &bilism and in ghosts, as 
also in divine Avatars working for yoor regenera¬ 
tion, when you yourself are sitting fold-handed. 
He ha8_ adduced very plausible reasons and quoted 
Sanskrit texts in support of his statements. 

Posroif OF Beahmin Sects, Pahts I and II 

By the same author. Price Be. one and annas 
fight respectively. 

In these two books is given a veiy valuable and 
interesting account of the Panohdravid and Panoh 
Gaud Brahmins with their sub-sects in Mahar¬ 
ashtra. and has powerfully advocated the advisi- 
bility of their fusion into one general class of 
Brahmins. The author seems to have taken great 
pains in collecting linformation and the care and 
judgment he has exercised in putting it on paper 
IS evident in every page. 

Bai Rasollas:— ^ Balkrishna' Bhan Joshi, 
Manager Dvyan Vilas Press, Poona, Pages 215. 
Price Its 1-8. 

A skilful adaptation of the classical English novel, 
Bassdas of Dr. Johnson. The adaptaticm is cleverly 
done and forms an interesting reading. 

Navatdoadhaema or Bistort op Modern Reli¬ 
gious AcnvrriES nr India Vol. Sadashiv 

Krishna Phadke of Panvel. Pages 876. Pi-ice 
Rs, P'our. 

In this bulky volume which is to be followed 
by three others, the author has given an exhaustive 
account of the Brahma Samaj (including the 
Prarthana Samaj) and the Devsams} and freely criti¬ 
cised their doctrines as well as certain acts of their 
leaders, which, in the opinion of the author called 
for criticism. Such a book would have surely been 
warmly welcomed, had the author been fair in 
representing facts and kept his balance in criticism. 
But he has instead wilfully or unwittingly made 
baseless statements and inuendoes, which hardly 
do ciedit to his intelligence and judgment The 
author has evidently gone through a vast mass 
of literature on tiie subject and utilised it in a 
manner likely to prejudice the minds of his readers 
against the new religious movement A number 
of learned men in Maharastra, not acquainted with 
facts about the Brahmo Samaj, have fallen an easy 
prey to the author’s fascinating style and deceptive 
arguments and have showerd praise on the author’s 
achievement But one who has an insight into the 
subject and possesses a fair and incredulous mind 
can easily see through the game and will utter 
the cry, “Beware, dear readers, beware!” 

V. G. Apte 


GUJARATI 

Beautiful Night (Radbuli Hat) Part III: By 
Jkaverehand Meghani, printed at the Sauraslra 
Press, Banpur. Piiper cover, Pp. 84. Hrice Re. 
0-8-0 U927). 

This third collection of popular songs sung by 


females in Elathiawad is in keepings with the two 
former ones in excellence and in serving to 
peipetnate what otherwise would have penshed 
m this branch of literature, as these songs have 
never been collected and printed befoie. The 
most useful part however, of the book is its well- 
written Introdnotion, whether the ballad literature 
of our province has been examined in the light 
of European ballad literature with the eye and 
intelligence of an experienced critic. It is the 
first contribution of its kind and .as such very 
valuable. 

Shbi VrsHESH Avashtak Bkashantar, Part II: 
By Shah Chunilal Hahamchand. Printed at the 
Virashasan PHnting Press, Ahamedabad. Cloth 
hound. Pp. 521. j^ioe ife. 3-0-0 {1927}. 

This is a most important book of Jain religious 
literature, and is a vivaran of the Samapik Sutra. 
Those who cannot follow the original text will be 
gratified at its Gujarati version which is well- 
done. 

Koxn. Nikunje ; By Mahavir Prasad Dadhieh, 
B. A. Hinted at the Jagadishwar Printing IVess. 
Bombay. Paper cover. Pig. 82. Price Be. 0-8-0 
(1927). 

Though a Marwadi by birth Mr. Dadhieh has 
acquired a very good hold over Gujarati. He is 
satorated with the spirit of English and Sanskrit 
poetry and hence has been apt to compose short 
poems breatiiing the joyonsness of the cuckoo in 
spring time. His work is certainly admirable. 

Married or Unmarried : Bp Dapashanker M. 
Bhatt. Pointed at the Bharat Vyoya Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Py. 32. Price 
Be. 0-8-0 (1927). 

The '.question is propounded to ridicule the 
present state of Hindu Society where a girl of six 
18 married to a man of thirty-five and who on 
growing up wants to marry a young man of her 
choice, under the impression that her first marriage, 
being without her consent, was no marriage at all. 
The presentation though crude is sure to attract 
readers. 

Gujarat no Hajrang : By Balubhai P. Bhatt, 
L. C. C. and Monishankar D. Joshi. B. A. (Hons.). 
PHnted at the KaUmaya Printing Works. Surat. 
Cloth hound. Pp. 194. Price Bs. 2-0-0 (1927). 

A book giving all-round information aboqt 
Gujarat, geographical, historical and artistic. It is 
written with the best of ambitions and is packed 
with information about Old and Modem Gujarat 

Anu Bhashta Part L(Adh. 1. 2): ByJethatal 
O, Shah. M. A Hinted at different H^esses in 
Ahamedabad, published by the .^venlh Vaishanan 
Hirishad, Cloth bound. Pp. 171- Price Bs. 3-8-0 
(1^7). lllustnded. 

Shrimad Ysllabhaoharya is one otthoBhashyakara 
of the Brahmasutra, and his Bhashya is known as 
the Ann Bhas^a, and is a treatise on the ‘Shnddha- 
adwait’ cult It is a very important treatise bearing 
on Yallabh’a SammadayR and its translation into 
Gujarati was overdue. iRiis book is however more 
than a translation. It is fall of notoa and dleserta- 
tions and oomparisons with other similar oomposi- 
tions. The translator has exhausted all available 
materials in writing his Introdnction and 
prodneed a very informative contribution on the 
subject It is a wloabie addition to out religious 
literature. 

K.M, J. 



AN EARLY CHAPTER OF THE PRESS IN BENGAL 

By BBAJENDRANATH BANBRJI 


T he first ^ English newspaper printed in 
India “was Hickey’s J^ngal Oaxette, 
which commenced publication on 29th 
January, 17S0 It had a short life and was 
suppressed by Warren Hastings for the 
offence of publishing libels on his wife and 
other persons. Then followed the India 
Oaxette, the Calcutta Oaxette, the Bengal 
Har^earu and some other journals. Most 
of these papers were considered by the 
Government to be violent in manner and 
scurrilous in tone, and Lord Wellesley found 
it necessary to restrict the libertinism of 
the Press by introducing pertain regulations 
and creating a censorship (13 May, 1799). 
His successors made the rules imposed on 
the editors still more stringent Then came 
Lord Hastings, a man of very liberal views, 
who abolished the censorship (19 August 
1818) and only laid down some general rules 
for the guidance of the editors. 

The honour of being the first published 
Bengali newspaper belong to the Samackar 
Darpan, a weekly, which was ushered into 
existence by the Serampur Mission on 23rd 
May, 1818. Lord Hastings’ liberal orders, 
however, tempted several newspapers, both 
English and vernacular, to appear in Calcutta. 
The Sambad Kaumudi, a Bengali weekly, 
conducted entirely by Indians, appeared on 
4th December, 1821. Ram Mohun Roy was 
one of its promoters. The Mirat-ul-Alchhar, 
a Persian weekly, made its appearance early 
in 1822 under his editorship. In 1822 there 
were four vernacular newspapers (all week¬ 
lies), published in Calcutta, two in Bengali 
and two in Persian, vix. 

The Sambad Kaumudi, 

Samackar Ckandrika, 
Jam-i-Jahan Numa, 
and Mirat-ul-Ahkbar 

But the Press in Bengal enjoyed this 
spell of freedom for a very short time. Mr. 
James Silk Buckingham, the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, published articles, which 
the Government thought to be of an offensive 
and mischievous character. He was repeat¬ 
edly warned and at last deported ; and 
the Government finally contemplated the 


reimposition of rules for shackling the Press. 
On 10th October. 1832 Mr. W. B. Bayley 
delivered in the Calcutta Council a lengthy 
Minute regarding the tendency of the Native 
Press. This Minute, which is reproduced 
below, is an important and hitherto unpdb- 
lished document and discloses many interes¬ 
ting facts. It will be seen from it that 
even the Vernacular Press did not enjoy a 
higher reputation than the English. It ^so 
gives full details about Ram Mohun Roy’s 
Mirat-ul-Akhbar and tells us about the 
“objectionable” nature of some of its 
articles. 


“The subject which has been bronght under the 
notice of the Board in Mr. Adam’s Minute of the 
14th August demands in my opinion the most 
serious consideration. 

“Mr. Adam has very fully discussed the 
important question of the fr^om of the Press 
in Its application to the present state of sodety 
in this country ; he has stated his conviction that 
the licence recently claimed and exercised in this 
respect has tended to weaken the proper influence 
of the Government and to excite much discontent 
and insubordination without any compensating 
benefit, and he has suggested that the attention of 
the authorities at home be drawn to the subject, 
in order that they may determine whether any 
steps should be taken to procure an Act of fte 
Legislature vesting the Governments in India with 
sufficient power to restrain the abuses of the Presi 
and to correct tho evils which are to be, anticipated 
from its continued and increasing licentiousness. 

“In the view which Mr. Adam has taken of this 
important subject I entirely concur, and I regret 
that he has abstained from discussing that branch 
of the question which relates to the Nat.ve 
Press. 

“Feeling, however, as I do that the latter may 
be converted into an engine of the most serious 
mischief, I shall submit to the Board some brief 
remarks on the recent establishmait in Oalcutta 
of newspapers in the Native langna^, and shall 
state the grounds on which I consider it essential 
that the Government should be vested with legal 
power to control the excesses of the Native as well 
as of the European Press. 

“Previously, however, to entering upon that 
topic, I propose, with reference to the publication 
which more immediately led to Mr. Adam’s Minnte, 
to advert to the drcumstances under which Mr. 
Jameson’s appointment to the office of Sumrinten- 
dent of the School for Native Doctors toqk place, 
and dso to notice some other points connected 
with the general question. 

“The outline of the plan of the School for 
Native Doctors was originally drawn up by Mr. A. 
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Russell, an offloating member of the Medical Board, 
'Whose zeal for the • interests of the Medical 
Demtitment, whose long and very able services 
under this Government and whose honorable 
character, both in bis private and professional life, 
are, well known to every Member of the Bo rd. 

'Warmly interested as Mr. Russell was in the 
adoption and success, of his plan, he felt persuaded 
tot it would end in disappointment unless the 
pfincer who might be selected to superintend the 
institution in the first instance should possess 
qualifloations fiw the task of no ordinary descrip¬ 
tion. 

. “I can personally speak to the anxious con¬ 
sideration with which Mr. Russell weighed the 
character and qualifications of. the Members of the 
Medical branch of the Service, and of the cons¬ 
cientious motives by which he was a, liiafcd in 
ultimately suggesting Mr. Jameson as the individual 
who in his judgment was best fitted for the task. 
I am persuaded that the Government, concurring 
m opinion with the Medical Board as to the 
qnalifications of Mr. Jameson, selected tot officer 
with an exclosive view to the public interests, 
with these impressions I naturally regard the 
publication in the Oaleulta Journal more imme¬ 
diately under consideration as in the highest 
defrree objectionable and improper. 

It not only cnntiuns a gross attack on the 
nrofessional and official character of a very honor¬ 
able and distinguished servant of this Government 
but as it appears to me substantially cbarges the 
Supreme Government with a violation of its duty, 
and reflects upon its proceedings in a manner 
neither consistent with decency nor with truth. 

I shall not, however, dwell on the conduct of 
the editor of the Journal on this or on other 
occasions as I earnestly trust that the measure 
adopted by the Governor-General in Count il on 
the 5th ultimo will be effectual in restraining 
further licentiousness on Mr. Buckingham’s part. 
If it should not, the consequent ioflintion of the 
threatened penalty will be deemed by every 
sober minded man acquainted with this country 
as a proi'eeding fully justified by all that has past 
and. iudiepenHahle to the maintenance of the 
dignity and authority, of the Government. 

“The motive which influenced Government in 
removing the Censorship is justly stated by the 
Governor-General in his Minute, but as the actual 
circumstances which immediately led to the reso- 
Intion are not upon record. I shall, I trust, be 
excused for briefly noticing them in this place. 

“The control exercised by the Chief Secretary 
to Government in levising the newspapers pre¬ 
viously to their publication had existed ever since 
the year 1799. It was established during the 
administration of Lord Wellesley and the rules 
which were prescribed for the conduct of the 
editors of newspapers and for the guidance of the 
Chief Secretary are inserted in the /nargin."' 


*J?ules for the Edilort 

1st. Every printer of a newspaper to print his 
name at the bottom of the paper. 

2nd. Every editor and proprietor of a paper 
to deliver in bis name and place of abode to the 
Secretary to Government. 

3rd. No paper to be published on a Sunday. 

4th. No paper to be published at ail until it 
shall have bemi preriously inspected by the 


“Some of those rules were applicable only to 
a state of War ; the operation of others had not 
been uniformly or rigidly enforced, and of late 
years the duty erf the Censor had been exercised 
in a manner which, while it prevented the publi¬ 
cation of articles calculated to weaken the 
authority of Government, to shook the religions 
feelings or prejudices of ihe Natives or to violate 
the peace and comfort of society, allowed to the 
editors sufficient scope for the useful discussion 
of questions of general or local interest. 

“The circumstance which in the year 1818 led 
to the change in Ihe system of control exercised 
by the Censor occurred during the time when the 
duty of ezuiuiniog the newspapers previously to 
their i'iibli<'Htmn devolved upon me in my capacity 
of Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

“A person of the name I'f Heatly born in 
Bengal whose father was a European British 
subject and bis mother a native of India became 
the sole proprietor and editor of the Morning Post, 
one of the Ciiloutta newspapers. 

“In the month of April 1818. I had judged it 
expedient to expunge some paragraphs from his 
paper which 1 thought open to serious objection. 

“He wwted upon me in person and after some 
unavailing attempts on my part to convince 
him of the inexpediency of his inserting the 
passages in question in his paper, he intimated 
to me that he should nevertheless persist in 
publishing them, and that as a Native of India 
he was liable to no legal penally for refusing to 
comply with the injunctions of the Censor. 

“The paragraphs in question having been actually 
published, I lost no time in reporting the circums¬ 
tance to the Vice-President in Council. 

“The obvious inutility of maintaining the Office 
of Censor, unless legal power could be vested in 
the Government to support his authority, as well 


Secretary to the Government or by a person 
authorized by him for that purpose. 

6 th. The penalty for offending against any. of 
the above regulations to be immediate embarkation 
for Europe, 


Rules for the Secretary 

Ist. To prevent the publication of all observa¬ 
tions on the state of public credit, or the revenues, 
or the flpances of the Couipany. 

2nd. All observations respecting the embarka¬ 
tion of Troops Stores, or Specie, or respecting any 
NavaL cr MilitB.'y prepanatioss whatever. 

3rd. All intelligence respecting the destination 
of any Ships, or the expectation of any, whether 
belonging to the Company or to individuals. 

4th. All observattons with respect to the 
conduct of Government or any of its officers. Civil 
or Military Marine. Commercial or Judicial. 

6 th. All private scandal or libels on individuals. 

6 th. All statements with regard to the probabil¬ 
ity of War or peace between the Company and 
any of the Native Powers. 

7th. All observations tending to convey infor- 
tion to an enemy, or to excite idarm or commo¬ 
tion within the Company’s territories. 

. Sth. The republicatiou of such passages from 
the European newspapers, as may tend to affect 
the intinence and credit of the British Power 
with the Native States. 
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as the jinBortwce of obtainiuK snch legal powers, 
was immeaiately felt and acknowledged bythe LomI 
(lovernment, but it was resolved to snspend the 
adoption of any resolution on the subject until the 
return of the Governor-General who was then in 
the Western Provinces. 

“On His Lordship’s arrival at the Presidency, the 
consideration of the snbjeot was resnmed, and 
it was finally resolved on the 19th of August 1818 
to abolish the Censorship, and to sabstitute in its 
place some gmeral mles for the guidance of the 
editors, calculated to prevent the discussion of 
topics likely to affect the authority of this Govern¬ 
ment or to be injurious to the public interests. 

“The establishment of rules of that nature was 
of such obvious expediency with reference both 
to the strncture of our Government, and to the 
limited extent and component parts of the British 
Society in India, that no apprehension was enter¬ 
tained of the probability of their being grossly and 
systematically violated by any British editor. 

“The discretionary power however known to be 
vested in the Supreme authority of removing any 
British subject whose conduct might be such as 
to render him underserving of the confidence and 
protection of the Government, was considered to 
be abundantly sufficient either to discourage any 
wanton or dangerous abuse of the Press by a 
British subject, or to vindicate the authority of the 
Government, if recourse to extreme measures 
should in any instance be found necessary. 

It was however fnllyi felt and acknowledged at 
the time, and the fact is adverted to in the 
Governor-General’s Minnte, that the Government 
did not possess legal power to enforce any rules 
for the regulation or control of the Press, so far 
as related to publications issued within the limits 
of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court when 
conducted by persons coming under the denomina¬ 
tion of Natives. 

‘“It was in consequence intended by Government 
to point out to the Court of Directors this defect, 
with a view to obtain sufficient legal authority to 
control the Press, when in the hands of individuals 
not being British European subjects. I do not 
find however that any Official representation has 
yet been made to the Court of Directors on this 
subject, and until the recent establishment of 
newspapers in the Native languages, the Question 
has not been again bronght under the consideration 
of Government, by any specific act of impropriety 
on the part of persons not being British European 
subjects. 

“I concur in the opinion expressed by the 
Governor-General, that the removal of Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham from the oonntr^ wonld very probably be 
followed by the substitntion in his room of one 
or more individuals, who not being British Enro- 
pean subjects, could not be visited by a similar 
penalty. 

“The establishment of such a system of oounter- 
action, aided and superintended as it probably 
would be by those who now support the Qtleuda 
■loumal, might certainly be attended with 
oonseQuencM even more injurjons to the public 
intents, than those alraady experienced. 

Such individuals Cas b the instanoes of Mr. 
Heatly of Mr. Charles Reed) might undoubtedly 
become the real or nominal editors and proprie¬ 
tors of the newspapers and might circnlate the 
most lic^tious pnbHoations withont monriiug 


THH PR^S in BENGAL 

any danger or responsibility, unless they should 
be so unguarded as to subieot themselves to the 
penalties of the English law of Libd> and even 
then the exdted state of feeling whi^ prevails 
amongst the class of individuals from whom Petty 
Juries iu Calcntta are formed, would render the 
success of legal prosecutions for libel exceedingly 
doabtfoL 

“The same remarks are applicable to Natives 
being the editors and puBIianers of newspapers 
in the languages of the country. 

“So tong therefore as the Press is under no 
other legal restraint ban that imposed by the 
vagne apprehension of conviction and punishment 
for libel, it will be in the power of factions or 
mischievons individuals, acting either under the 
influence of British European snbjeots, or inde¬ 
pendently of such influence, to ttisseminate the 
most injnrious reports and in various ways to 
embarrass the proceedings and weaken the 
authority of the Government, and it UMty reason¬ 
ably be asked whether with reference ■ to the 
present state of this society, and to the constitu¬ 
tion of the Local Governments in India, such 
evils are likely to be compensated by any 
advantages derivable from a Free Press, either 
as it affects the Native popnlaGon, or British 
born subjects residing in India.: 

"With regard to the latter class, it is well- 
known that under (he system of policy hitherto 
pursued by Great Britain, their access to India 
is repressed and discouraged; and that beyond 
the precincts of the towns of Calcntta, Madras and 
Bombay the acqnisition and possession by them 
of real property is prohibited. 

“Of the number of British subjects actually 
resident, a consid'-rable proportion nave no legal 
authority for residing here, and those who possess 
such legal authority are liable to be removed 
from the country, whenever their conduct may, 
in the judgement of the Governor-General, appear 
to be such as to render them undeserving of 
countenance and protection. 

“Independently of British subjects in the 
imipediate service of His Majesty or of the 
Honorable Company or paid and supported by 
the Government in subordinate siluatroas, the 
total number of British snbjects residing in India 
is exceedingly small. 

“I have not the means of immediately ascertain¬ 
ing the actual number of such individuals 
residing within the teirituries su1.>ordinate to the 
Presidencies of Fort .St. Oe<)rge and Bombay. 

“Ab far as relates to this Piesideuoy however, 
I can venture to assert, that the total number 
of snob British subjects does not exceed the 
proportion of one to 50.0(X) Natives, and that 
beyond the immediate precincts of Caloatta and 
its suburbs, (ho proportion is less than one to 
one hundred thousand.* It is however a por¬ 
tion of this smail class of perstms whi-.-li aioj- 
gates to itself an influence similar to Hist riviju 
possessed by the pubUc of Great Britain, and 


•The number of BrifiBh European subjects not 
in the Service or pay of His Majesty or of the 
Hon’ble, Company residing beyond the suburbs 
of Calcntta, in the territories subordinate to this 
Presidency, amounts to about 300, the Native 
population being estimated at from 45 to 50 
millionB. 
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claims to zeroise a ben^dal control over the 
acts and poUot of the Oorernment through the 
medium of a Free Press. 

“Sapposintr for a moment that the interests of 
that class might be rartially promoted by the 
operation of a Free Press, wonld it be ■rise for 
the sake of snob an advantage to overlook the 
consegueoces which might ensue from any 
diminution of the infiuence and authority of the 
Qoveroment over its own servants and Native 
subsects? 

l^he stability of tiie British dominion in India 
m^ly denenoa upon the cheerful obedience and 
snbommatlon of the.Offlners of the Army, on 
the fidelity of the Native Troops, on the supposed 
c^taoto and fiower of the Government, and upon 
the opinion whioh may be entertained by a super- 
stitipus and nnenlightmed Native population of the 
motives and tendency of our actions as affecting 
their interests. 

.L 'X**? **t**'^y the Press, however essential to 
the Nature of a free state, is not in my judgment, 
insistent with the character of our institutions in 
this Country, or with the extraordinary nature of 
our dominion in India. 

. Native subject to the British Government 
m India do not amount to less than 80 millions. 
No portion of this number are represented in any 
form. They have no voice or participation 
in framing or administering the Laws (which are 
enacted or rescinded at the mere discretion of the 
Ooyeinment), in apportioning the revenue or taxes 
levied from them, m revising the public expendi- 
tore, or in ocmtrolling the administration. The 
(lovemment in its relation to them is in fiict snbs- 
tanMly and necessarily despotic. 

to such a state of things, is it desirable that 
imy factions or discontented individnal should have 
it lo hw power to publish and circulate strictures 
cmoulated to exdte dissatisfaction amongst his 
brother Omoere with regard to their prospects 
and Bit^tion in life, to cimvass the propriety of 
orders issued by his Superior Officers, or by other 
dirept or indirect methods to encourage and dis- 
semmate otnnions adverse' to subordination and 
nisciphne ? It is desirable that any one should 
have it m his power to weaken the fidelity of the 
Native Ttoom by dwelling on the fatigues, pri¬ 
vations and hardships to which they are subjected 
and the restrictions by which the most deserving 
are precluded from rising beyond the bumbler 
ranks of their profession; tiiat on occasions when 
partial or temporary feelings-of discontent or sus¬ 
picion (Such as have occurred mid may again 
occur) prevedl, they should be made acquainted 
wito their twn powers of resistance, that the 
Native population should be encouraged to appeal 
from the acta and proceedings of the Iiooai Antho- 
ribes, or pf Government itself, to the tribunal of 
pnldic opmum, and to seek that pa^oipation in 
fwtning the Laws or in vontiolling the measnres 
pf toe Execnhve Government which is exercised 
by toe representatives of the people in a fi^ 
state ? It iMy be said that these and otoer sintilu 
dangers and inoonvenienceB ue altog^er 
chimerical, or at all events of improbitole and 
remote oocnnrence. Judging however from what 
we have aleuy seen, I think that some of thoia 
and otoei' nuimons consequenoes would ere long 
lie expenenoM, and thinking so, I apprehend, that 
the unfettered liberty of the Press, as it exists in 


oar Native oountiT, is i totally ansuited to the 
preset state of our dominion m the Bast. 

But even admitting the sophistry to pass 
current which asserts the advantages of a Free 
Press and Indepandeut Journals 'coaduoted by 
Eughsbmen. in subjeoting the acts of toe Indian 
Authorities to the soratiny of the British public, 
the wildest reformer will soareely argue seriwly 
if at least our Empire in Hmdustan is to bs main- 
(tamed) that it is wise or politic to allow our 
Native subjeota unrestrmued Ubmty of discussing 
and publishing in too native languaiws,' speoulations 
on pointaof the nature above noboedor striotures on 
the proceedings of States in aUianoe with the Com¬ 
pany, on the conduot, characters, and public acts 
of their Euglish rulers, or on toe comparative 
merits of the several religious systems professed 
by the various Nations which oompose Ithe cori- 
oualy asserted population of this Presidraoy, and 
of India generally. My views extend however 
only to the necessity of a controlling power being 
lodged in the hands of the Local Governments, 
and by no means to the abolition of the practice 
of printing and drculating newspapers or joumals 
in the Native languages. 

“It is a primary and, I -will add, a most humane 
part of our policy in this countiy to adapt onr 
laws to the state of eooiety, and not prematnrelv 
to introduce the institutions of a hi^Iy civilized, 
among a less enlightened people. The principle 
appears to me to be at least as applicable to the 
qneetion regarding the Native Press as to any 
other. In England the laws regarding toe press 
have kept pace with the progrras of puMo opinion 
and with the other institutions of a free people. 
The minds of men have been gradually prepared 
for the exaggeration and misrepresentation which 
must ever attend freedom of publication- But I 
know noJanguage which can convey in adequate 
terms how foreign to the ideas of the subjects 
of an Asiatic State, is a Free Press employed as a 
means of controlling the Government Suddenly 
to_ ^empt to overturn all previous habits of 
thinkmg and acting on such subjects, would, I 
ranceive, be a blind and hazardous neglect of all 
the sound and oantioua lessons whioh experience 
has taught us. 

“I am fully sensible 'of the >benefits which may 
be expected to attend eventually the operations 
of a Native Press, duly regrnlatea and conducted 
by mtelligent and .well-intentioned individuals, as 
strikingly illustrated in the case of the periodical 
j»per lasned from the Serampur Inetitution under 
the, diiMtion of the Baptist Misslonariee. No 
enmno mdeed can be cnnomved more powerful 
ana raeotual for diffusing useful knowledge 
wongst toe , population of this oountry, tlun a 
Pr^ raroulating cheaply and periodically articles 
of intfflligenoe oalonlated to instruct and improve 
toe pnblio mind, under toe guidance of jc^ioioas 
and properly qualified conduotors, and in exact 
proportion, mart be the evils of an ill-regulated 
and boentiouB Press. 

"Tto m^ure suggested in Mr. Adam’s Minute 
of vesting .the local Governmmits with the power 
of licensing printing offices seems to me 
highly deMiable. and quite effectual for the 
Booom^Ushment of toe end in view. The general 
ppervuion of newspapers published in the Native 
languages might under euoh on arrangement be 
vested in toe Persian Seoretwy to (lioTemmeut, 
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ments o! trade, valaed at 10,000 Hapees, to be 
toBBed into the river, A mior naihbet had 
accused His Majesty of the inooncaivable folly 
of taking out of his wardrobe an immense 
Quantity of valuable article and setting them 
on fire merely to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
them bum. 

At an early sta^e of the Onde disonsaions, 
a passage appears m one of the numbers as 
the sentiment of a correBpondent, that there 
is no remedy for the evils which afflict the 
country, but the direct interference of the 
English Ooverament. The Caleutla Journal 
goes still fttrther, and plainly states the entire 
aasnmption of the Oovemment of Onde as 
the only cure. The Jam-i-Jakan Numa of 
the 12th June charges the British authorities 
directly with injustice and disregard of the 

obligations of good faith, in allowing a British 
force to be employed against Kasim Ali, the 

zamindar of Akbarpur, adding however, that 
the British Hovemment is bound by treaties 
and cannot help itself, though in reality it 
groans at the conduct of Agha Mir (the Minister) 
who. is the cause of all the mischief. 

In a recent number of the Jam-i-Jahan Numa, 
is a detailed statement of the domestic 
disputes which prevail in the family of the 

King of Oude and of the distressing events at 
Lucknow recently reported by the Rraident in 
his dispatches of the 16th and 2()th August 
last. 

“I .cannot conceive anything more calculated 
to excite disgust and indignation in the mind 
of the King than this printed exposure of the 
intrigues carding on in the interior of his 

palace, and of the dissensions between himself 
and his nearest connections. 

“A subsequent number of the same paper con¬ 
tains an article on Lahore news, coming from a 
source obviously quite difflrent from the ordinary 
Native akhbars, which ascribes to Raja Ranjit 
Singh acts, naeasures and language indicating 
the most decidedly hostile views towards the 
British (Jovemment, and which may very naturally 
prove a ground of offence to that Chief. 

“The official remonstrances received from the 
King of Oude, and the dispatches from the Rodent 
at Lucknow, shew that the attacks above alluded 
to have exoited.very deep feelings of disgust and 
dissatisfaction in the mind of our ally, who sees 
too certainly in such unceasing clamours against 
his Government, and such pointed allasioos to the 
only remedy for his alleged mismanagement, the 
prospect of extended disorders and opposition, threa¬ 
tening the ultimate annihilation of his power; and 
who cannot separate from the authority of a Gov¬ 
ernment snpreme and despotic throughout India 
the lucubrations of a Press, operating under its 
immediate eye at the very seat of its splendour 
and power. To tell his Majesty that he has a 
remedy in the Snpreme Court in the event of any 
libellous and nnfonnded statement being published, 
is to apprize him distinctly that there are no 
available means of redress open to him, as with the 
known inveterate prejudices of Natives of Sovereign 
rank in India, he would of course deem any 
reproach or indimity more tolerable than 
appeal for justice like a common oomphtinant to 
such a tribunal. 

‘In fact, the Government has already found it 


necessary to prohibit the editors of the seVend 
English newspapers from publishing attacks of this 
nature. One of those editors nas pubholy 
announced to his readers, that he eonsiders the 
prohibitory order in question, merely as a request 
on the part of Government, to be attended to m* 
not, as suits his judgment and oonvenienoe. 

‘The same attacks are still however, continued 
in a form immeasurably more offensive and distress¬ 
ing to the existing Government of Oude, that is 
to say, in the very lanmage which is read and 
understood by every well educated Na,tive through¬ 
out India. 

‘The account given in the Jam-i-Jahan Numa 
of the late duel between Mr, Jameson and Mr. 
Buckingham and the causes of it is not unworthy of 
notice in this review. It not ambiguously announces 
to the Natives of India, the editor of the OaleuUa 
Journal, as a sort of Censor of the Government, 
who will not as far as his powers extend permit 
them to do any wrong. 

“I believe it is pretty well known, that as far’as 
Native feeling is concerned regarding the Press, 
the impression on the part of the few who have 
SB yet considered the subject attentively is, that 
Mr. Buckingham is an akhbai^navis or news-writer 
stationed by the King of England in Calcutta to 
report and deliver his opinions freely respecting the 
conduct of the Local Government. This is ridiculous 
enough at present, and it is true that the Persian 
papers have as yet contained little which ments 
partioulariy serions notice or consideration, but 
to judge from the tone and avowed objects of 
their patrons and supporters, the result will pro¬ 
bably be that the Native editors will advance step 
by step and grow bold by the experience of impunity, 
that they will hereafter engage in the discussion 
of all measures, and gradually assume a right of 
censuring, public acts and public officers, and, as 
tiie law now stands, how is the Government (in 
a more advanced stage of public feeling) to guard 
effectually against their circulating statements, 
tending to influence and mislead in questions likely 
to awaken the passions and religious prejudices 
of the mass of our Indian subjects, such 
as the abolition of Saiit or measures 

connected with the discipline or organization of 
our Indian Army. 

“The contents of the other Persian paper 
the Mirat-ui-Akhbar have been much in 
the same style as the above, but the 
editor’s known disposition for tbeoiogioal 
controversy had led him to seize an 
occasion for publishing remarks on the 
Trinity, which, although covertly and insi¬ 
diously conveyed, strike me as being ep 
oeedingly offensive. The circumstance in 
which the discussion originated was a notice 
in the above paper on the subject of the 
death of Dr. Middleton, the late Bishop of 
Calcutta. After some laudatory remarks on 
his learning and dignity the article concludes 
by stating that the Bishop having been now 
relieved nom the cares and anxieties of this 
world, had ‘tumbled on the shoulders of the 
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meroy of God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost.’ 

“The expression coming from a known 
impngner of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
conld only be considered as ironical, and 
was noticed in one of the other papers as 
objectionable and offensive. It might have 
been sufficient for the editor of the Mirat-ul- 
AMbar on finding that he bad given offence 
to have expressed his re^et, to have dis¬ 
claimed all such intention and thus to let 
the subject drop. But this course was not 
suited to the polemic disposition of the 
editor. In the paper of the 19th July he 
enters into a long justification of bis 
obituary notice and affectedly misunderstand¬ 
ing the real purport of the objection taken 
to bis introduction of the mention of [the] 
Trinity, he makes use of observations which 
in my mind constitute an aggravation of the 
offence. He says 'with respect to what was 
said of God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
since-the Preachers of the Christian religion 
constancy in every Church throughout the 
year read their articles of faith with a loud 
voice, not regarding the presence of either 
Hindu or Mnsalman, and declare their con¬ 
viction that salvation is to be found only in 
the belief of the Three in One, what doubt 
can there be then, but they believe in the 
Three whom I have mentioned.’ And again 
‘But since it seems that the mere mention in 
the Persian language of the essential princi¬ 
ples of the Christian religion is an aspersion 
of the faith professed by the Oovernor-Oeneral 
and all its followers, I shall therefore avoid 
this fault in future.’ 

“In the paper of the 9th August, the dis¬ 
cussion is revived and the objections are 
treated in the same style. 

“It is asked ‘if any one in inviting an 
obituary notice of a Hindu should mention the 
Ganges or other object of worship of that 
nation would the Hindus take offence’, and 
afterwards the editor quotes a verse which 
he ascribes to some Persian poet, meaning as 
follows‘whose-ever religion is such that 
the mere mention of the God of it, is a cause 
of shame, we may readily guess what kind 
of a religion that is, and what sort of a 
people are its professors.’ 

“A striking instance of the idle and 
groundless nature of the stories pot forth in 
these intelligencers is afforded in the account 
recently given in the Mirat-ul-Akhbar of an 
pccnrrenoe of importance at the Presidency 
Itself—PI*., the visit of the Persian Prince to 


the Governor-General. It is sud that the 
Marquis of Bastiags sent out a Battalion of 
Europmn troops to meet him and conduct 
him to the Government House, and himself 
received the Prince at the head of the 
staircase. 

“This exaggerated statement has been 
probably published with the design (and 
will doubtless have the effect) of spreadic^ 
both in India and Persia, extremely taiaa 
notions of the nature of the attentions shewn 
to the Prince, and of the importance attached 
by the Indian Government to his virit 

“The following objectionable passive con¬ 
tained in the Mwat-ul-Akhbar of the 4th 
instant has been brought under the notice 
of Government by the Acting Persian Secre¬ 
tary. 

“One day the Minister, who is the Gover¬ 
nor* of Oude, sent for Mir Pazl Ali to give 
in an account of the stipend of Mnhasan-ud- 
daula. The Prince prohibited his compliance 
with this requisition, and the Padshah Gegam 
observed that she alone bad the control of 
the said stipend and would only render an 
account of it when all the other accounts 
of the country became due. 

“After this the Padshah Begam and the 
Prince in consequence of the enmity and 
malevolence of the Minister determined to 
move away altogether, and summoning their 
dependants told them that whoever would 
engage to follow and defend them might 
come—the others should receive their pay 
and dismissal. Every man of them solemnly 
engaged to adhere to their cause. The 
Prince accordingly gave to each, presents 
and shawls accordingly to their severid ranks. 
When the Minister saw such numbers 
collected together he represented to the King 
that the Prince bad certainly conceived 
some evil design, and tbri: with such disturb¬ 
ances threatening it was necessary to take 
steps fox His Majesty’s safety and protei^on. 
The King being taken in by Gie cajoling 
of that false Minister (literally Uks JDamnah 
in oUnrion to a daokal in one oI the well- 
known fables of Pilpay) oonourred in his 
suggestions. Hpon wMcdi tlwt despicable 
minded personage with the royal permission 
began to ooUei^ fioops and to call for the 
aid of the English forces. 


*The terms used ore "Wazir Farman-rawa-i- 
Onde,’’ and may be oonstrued simply ‘the Minister 
of the King of Oude.’ The king however is in no 
other place designated by the term Farman-rawa. 
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response of the animal, so the gap between 
the two could never be bridged. Bose that 
day took up the challenge, he was to devote 
all bis life for the establishment of a new 
science which unified idl life. It was to be 
years of conflict of a single mini against 
a solid phalanx of opposition. 

OpposmoN TO New Advanoe in Science 

Advance in Science can only be made 
by demolition of old and unfounded specula¬ 
tions of men who occupy leading positions. 
They cannot welcome new knowledge 
which make theirs antiquated and out of 
date. The authors of “Text Books” and 
Professors of the old school find their 
position untenable. Then there are human 
gramophones who without understanding love 
to repeat their master’s voice. The diflScuIty 
of noyd doctrines can be realised from the 
opposition to J)arwin, who would have been 
crushed but for the able championship of 
his devoted friends. But Bose was a stranger 
from the East, the land of dreamers, 
who alone challenged the conceptions aacepted 
by the West His opponents point out that 
India was a land of magic, and that Bose 
is possessed of a speculative type of mind 
and that in all likelihood he is swayed by 
the intangible mysticism common to his 
country. Even his recent admirers regard 
him as the Plant Wizard, Edison being the 
Wizard of Menlo Park. Bose succeeded in 
the impossible task of compelling the 
inarticulate plants to write down the history 
of their inner experiences. Nothing short 
of a magic could have done it! 

Not merely a vague charge of Eastern 
mysticism but open hostility stood in Bose’s 
way. In the West, inquirers flock to the 
laboratory of the inventor to appraise his 
discoveries and inventions. But who would 
ever travel to the distant East to test the 
miracles ? And so Bose faced the problem 
in his characferisfio way; he decided to 
carry his laboratory and his plants to all 
scientific centres and meet bis opponents. 
He had to face exceptional bardsbips in his 
scientific mission round the world, and also 
in his visits, more than a dozen times, to 
the sciientifio centres of Europe, where be 
gave demonstrations of his discoveries. His 
delicate instruments he had to carry perso¬ 
nally. It was his dominant personality, 
his lucid exposition of the most difficult 
problems, the incredible perfection of his 


apparatus, that gradually broke down the 

opposition. His marvellous technique, and 

unfailing success in the most dUBcuU 
BoientiSc demonstrations won for him 

recognition as the prince of experimentalists. 

Recognition of His BETOLimoNARY Work 

In this way his work won the enthnsiastio 
appreciation of the most eminent plant 

physiologists of the present age, including 
Timiriazeff of Moscow, PfiSer of Leipzic, 
Haberiandt of Berlin, Cbodat of Geneva, 
Vines of Oxford, and Molisch of Vienna. 
Space only permits a few quotations. Chodat 
who followed Bose’s works for many years 
wrote :— 

"About a quarter of a century ago, having been 
invited by Vines, the great Oxfora plant physio¬ 
logist, to attend the meeting of the Linnean 
Society, I was privileged that evening to hear a 
yonng Hindu speak on a fascinating subject, the 
analogy which he had discovered between the 
response of plants and animals. V/hat made that 
memorable conference particularly sensational was 
the marvelloos methods of experimentation and the 
automatic records which the plants were made 
to give of their reactions. Tbns onr inferior 
damo brothers showed that they registered a 
number of impressions from their surronndings, 
retaining within themselves memories like their 
superior brothers the animals. It is to this 
mysterious problem of plant-reflexes that Bose, 
with a perseverance rare in Scientific History, 
has consecrated an entire life-time of patient 
research, inventing every time a new apparatus 
capable of manifesting the secret reactions of the 
sensitive protoplasm. No one has been able to 
eln.'idate the interior excitation of plant-life more 
than be ; for this the iogennity and precision 
of the physicist had to find embodiment in the 
physiologist The penetrating mind of the Indian 
Savant, ridding itself of non-essentials, is able to 
see beneath desceptive appeumoe the unity of 
life and brotherhood of all living beings.” 

Vines, whose work on plant Physiology 
is still the standard work in the English 
Ungnage, wrote for Nature its leading article 
on Bose Institute in which, after describing 
his most striking leseirohes and discoveries, 
he concludes that the Bose Institute has 
from the beginning expanded both materially 
and intellectually in a career of “ever-increas¬ 
ing brilliance, more than fnlfiliing the most 
sanguine expectations of its founder and 
reviving the ancient reputation of India as 
a home of learning.” 

One of the greatest of plant physiologists 
is the eminent Russian Timiriazeff whose 
work is regarded as classical. He realised 
from the very beginning that at last, the 
study of life was pursued in a truly 
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soientifio and not ev^ade the real issae 
hy vagae (Asnmption of Titallsm which 
explained nothing. In realising the signiSoanoe 
of Bose’s doctrine, he wrote 

“A very remarkable example of the applioition 
of exact pbysioal methods to the physiology of 
plants is afforded by the .labours of the lucUan 
Savant whose vetr name indioates.a new era in 
the development of smenoe in general. His work 
must at onoe be aoknowledged as a classic in the 
field of physiological research. Bose declares that 
"only by studying the simple phenomena in the 
plant^organism can we hope to disentangle the 
most intrioafe responses of animal tissnes. He 
thns demonstrates the bankruptcy of present 
physiological theorists ; his has been a true triumph 
of soientifio physiology and a fresh defeat of 
Vitalism.” 

DiSCOCESE at the OxPOHD MEETtjrO OP THE 
Bkitish Association 

Perhaps one of the greatest scientific 
triumphs of Bose was at the British Associa¬ 
tion; of which the New York Times moto:— 

“Rarely in all its history of nearly a hundred 
years of scientific achievement has the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
witnessed a more remarkable scene than when Sir 
Jagadis Bose, the Hindu Savant demonstrated to 
an audience listening with absorbed interest the 
experiments by which he proved that plants live 
a life akin to human beings. Savants watching 
him felt like pinching themselves to see if they 
were dreaming as Sir Jagadis in a matter of fact 
way revealed the wonders of life.” 

Ovation at the UNivEESiry op Vienna 

Vinnea is the great centre of biological 
science, and its Medical Pacnlty holds nnique 
position. It was hero that Bose’s years of 
unremitting toil received the highest recog¬ 
nition. Here he met the greatest and most 
critioal specialists of the day. Long before 
the hoar the anditorinm was crammed to 
point of saffooation, and the andienoe stood 
breathless in watching the marvels. Now 
and then was the deep silenoe broken by 
deafening applanse. The Reotor of the 
University declared that Bose by his dis¬ 
coveries had opened new^ates of knowledge 
and had rendered possible explorations into 
regions which had hitherto been regarded as 
closed. These discoveries would be of the 
greatest benefit to humanity in advanoing 
Agriculture and Medioiue. Prof. Moliscb, 
one of the greatest living physiologists, said 
that he would undertake the journey to 
India to work in the Temple of Boienoe (the 
hose Institute) and be inspired by the new 
inethods which had created so great a revolu¬ 


tion in our oenoepts of the fauotions of 
life. . . 

Here as elsewhere his opponents became 
his warmest admirers and adherents, and 
they crowned the innovator by oonferring 
the rare honor of electing him, by an over¬ 
whelming majority, as a Member of the 
Amidemy of Soienoes of Vienna. 

Meetino op Spboiausts 

For removiog the misgiving that none but 
its inventor oonld work the extra-drdiaarily 
sensitive instruments, Bose hedd a special 
meeting of the leading soientifi^e men and of 
the foremost specialists of medimne so that 
they could take the instrument to pieces, 
reassemble them and repeat the experiments 
themselves. The head of the department 
for constrnotion of high-olass precision 
instruments for research of the Vienna 
University was also present to take notes 
and sketches of the different parts of the 
apparatus. It was realised how direct and 
simple was the principle involved ; but the 
head of the instrament-makers soon confess¬ 
ed that the perfeotion of the apparatus, due 
to the extra-ordinary skill of men trained in 
the Bose Institute, could not be approached 
elsewhere, and the world mnst be dependent 
npon the Indian sonrce of supply. An eye¬ 
witness thus describes the marvellons scene 
witoessed at that memorable occasion : 

"Sir Jajradis passed a feeble onrrent of electri¬ 
city through the plant, and simnitaneonsly through 
one of the world-famous scientistg, who was in 
the same circuit The human being felt nothing, 
hat we all saw the responsive indicator of light 
flicker and dance as the plant twitched at the 
shock. Then he electrocuted the plant and wa 
saw it writhe in deatb-agoay. After this, repeated 
applications of the shock laited to produce the 
slightest response of the electroonted body. 
Now this was a miracle—not merely to the 
eyes of the laymen, bat to those of the fore¬ 
most specialists of this great scientific dty. 
who pressed ronnd the Indian savant to snake 
his hand in their unbounded enthusiasm. 

“The Plant-Man now took ois tne more human 
role of the rescuer of the dying. A dying and 
a drooping plant was given a dose of stimulant; 
it at onoe raised its head in token of revived 
life. Hardly was the aot pf mercy complete, then 
for onr benefit, the plant was given a dose of 
poison. The leaves drooped as we watched them 
daring the death-straggle. Sir Jagadis was watch¬ 
ing his “patient” as a physician employing a 
d^ly drag in an emergency, watches bis. 
Qai<^ now the antidote I Twenty drops jf life¬ 
saving finid was given, had the maroh of death 
became arrested. Tor a minute tliere was stiUness. 
Then, slowly, stifily at first, the heart-best of the 
plant became teviTed. 
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“He then show^ as a apparently 

whose heart had ceased to b»t A few drops 
of the newly disooyerod Ifidiaa dm* w4ii now 
Bppli^, and thd gredteat feat of the eyening was 
in progress. The cd the, ajioarMUy doM 

animal became t^W/jeo. i W.,*08e and fell rhrth* 
micilly before oor eyes, lifting and lowering a 
lever craarter 6f an inch at each beat, recoMihg in d 
smoked glass plate the precise graph of the 
heart’s action.” 

KicipnoN Ja the Fmtebsitt (M Munich 

An eqndiy enthasiastlo reoeption was 
accorded to Bose when he gave his diS- 
oonrsBS before the University of Mnnich. 
At a special dinner in his hononr giyed by 
the Rector and the Facnlty, Ueheimnrtit 
Goebel, the Director of fed famous Botafficffl 
Gardens, and fee anfedr of fee etassical 
work on Organography said— 

“We ah know btr# mnoK India has gsved to fee 
world in religion, philosophy and art; now we are 
privileged to see a new eproh^of IndUn ipfloenoe 
when the light of Asia is shimpg brightly to illu¬ 
minate the darkness which surrounded the soidhoe 
of life.” 

The Web of Life 

What is fee true rtgdifisnoe of the new 
^scoverie's ? Th^ Mafibhester Guardian 
nya speoiafl eniphasis on the new discoveries 
abont fee similarities of animal And vegeia1>td 
life of whicbi fee Bose Instftnte has been so 
important a ddntre add says : 

“Sir jagidis has been, called the "Darwin of 
Botany” but the phrase ip not a happy ona The 
Darwinian theoi^ hBd its special empoaeis on the 
conflict underlying eiistenoe. While the researched 
for which Sir Jagadis hiasi been most renowned 
have thrown new light on the Onity of Nature,, 
The Nineteenth Oedturies’ Science studies Nature's 
red tooth and claw, while the new investigation 
has reveal^ many harInoQiee in the web of life. 
Sir Jagadis has viewed the life of the forrat aS a 
kind of unity in which the flora are closely 
related to the fadnA and his investigations on 
the nervons svstein of pianto have led to a new 
knowledge which oyerthrows, Out c^ception of 
the lilies' of the field aS remote and anfeeling 
adjuncts of Bfe.’' 

'Dawh or A New Era 

In the Temarkabid philosophic work on 
^fe’s Unity Md Eh^hM, ^bBBbdd id 
fee SCrieS of To-<fay add To-tdotrow, fed' 
author says: 

“A portent has appeared which is' of the greitt- 
est significance ; shadows that wS lodk for 8ni%- 
tantiai barriers are betog dissipated tef Pdfe* 
staking method of scientific i^rperiment, add' a; 
whole' collection of categories th^we had come tp. 
accept (W facts haVe been re^^ed a« beink but 
mere fictions bom partly of odr upibMhce, partly 


of the chirSoteristiodlly ‘llfestem* i^lUt^ fd see 
anything whole and undivided. Ao iUaiaetn mind, 
seeing Nafiire whole and wooing with,tbs (uitiqsl 
esperimental sioenoe, of ,t)is West ,was , nemdd,jaad 
in the fulness of time was forthoomiag tlia Inlisa 
genius Jagadis Bose, the Bengali physicist. Ceo- 
tnrieS hence men mat .point to Bose as a donvien- 
ently identiflabie p(mt from wfaioh to date the 
dawa of the, new thooght. just aa we today 
put Our finger on Socrates when w« wish to toons 
our view Of the beginning of that new, thought 
Which iUspirod the west for oentuties and to say 
“'Here is Ottr landmark, here tbs new can be said 
to, have been first. reoqg'iiaabla as someththg that 
was ohatsOteristiimlly amereht ”’ 


iNiLtfaNOE ON Moo'erK THOtfOHT 

Bernard Shaw after seeing one of Bose’s 
demonstrations presented him wife. a. special 
edition of his. |i°Uppfea .wbfkd heaifin'g the 
inscription “From fee lea'it to the greatest 
biologist”. Roman BollaUd sent his. Jean 
Christophe with the note “To fed Bevealcr 
of a New World”. The editor of the Spec¬ 
tator ot London organised . a litoob ib i>>3 
honor where the greatest DtsEary people 
like Galsworthy, Noyes, RebeP'oa West; Normsri 
Angel, Teats .Brown And ofee'rS pama, to 
offer congratulations to one who ^ bgd in 6 j> 
eminent a degree enriched huma'n thought. 
They asked him to tell them fed significance 
of his discoveries, ,aPd, fee asVifatiOns of 
India and fee infidenoes whicn obotri- 
buted to the new renaissance. 

Bote’s address in rpply produced tbe m^ot 
profouDd impressioiii among his distingui-'ln-J 
audienoe who bad no difficulty in realising the 
baselessness of tbe sldnder agfnst the people of 
India that bad been circidated for propagan¬ 
dist purposes. The' Spectator published 
several articles from the pen of itd literarjr 
editor, who also contributed A striking article 
in the Fortnightly Bemew; fee following 
Axtraots are taken from these artidies: 


“In Bose is seen an invincible, perhans im- 
mortal gnalitv whiuh hah Riven a permanence tp 
the Indian civilization snoh aa no other nation has 
approached. In Sir Jagidiiih fee . culture of thirty 
centuries has blossomod iptOja sdentifio bjraij oi 
an order which we cannot duplicate in thg West. 
We find in him a sniritnal sense difficrut to define, 
intangible yet evident, preeminently of the East; 
fee quality out of which all great fidths have 
growp. 

“jfes iife is entirely given to fe „. 

h» flame. It ii| a feresbnld whence we 

may see visions of a fntnre .^sneipatM ny 
^noe. Ai a .worshipper in att' Indiah tempfe may 
.from the glare and dsn without, fee 
pw of an inner shrine. Beyond that lie, 

■jn/e. pfter mystenes. To fee ,,fe^,of 
the devoted bring ofiei^kB m 'White jas^e, 
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hols of pule in heart. It is snoh a wreath tiiat 
Sir Jagradisfa had laid npon the altars of Sdenoe.” 

Bat is not the woman of India taking 
her proper share in the great national 
revival ? The writer answers;— 

“Bose had three «;lfts of the gods—a heart for 
any fate; a democratic education amongst his own 
people, who number among them some of the 
subtlest thi^phera in the world; and a helper in 


Lady Bose who is a type of all Riat is bravest 
and most beratifnl in Indiui womabood. She has 
been his mainstay tbrunghont the difttonlt. years 
of struggle, mi she is beside him now that be is 
famous. Together they have achieved a great 
work for scientific progress, and they have set a 
sign and seal on the cbarar'ter of India’s right to 
be a leader in civilisation." 

Baden-Baden 

Meiinany. .September 3, 1928, 


RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


T he centenary of he founding of the 
Brahmo Samaj makes evident to us the 
fact, that Haja Ram Mohan Roy’s great¬ 
ness increases as the centuries pass and his 
light does not grow dim. It may be regarded 
as certain that, in another century’s time, 
his name will stand out even more prominent¬ 
ly in human history, and his pioneer work 
will be recognised by Bast and West alike 
as of paramount importance. 

For it is not sufficient to regard him as 
merely one among the many great men of 
the Nineteenth Century. He stands in the 
very front rank of all, as the originator in 
the Bast of the vast movement of human 
tiiought that bound the two hemispheres of 
humanity closely together. He held a unique 
position, at the head of one of the supreme 
moral revolutions in the history of Man. It 
was through his genius, that Asia awoke and 
realised her true self in contact with the West. 

Again, it is not enough to call him the 
fonnder of the Bengal Renaissance, or even 
of the Indian Renaissance merely,—though ho 
was that in a superlative degree. But be 
was much more tWn that. For the Bengal 
Movement of last century, which he created, 
led the way to almost every subsequent 
awakening in Asia. Consider, for instance, 
the origin of the Meiji, or Bra of Enlighten¬ 
ment, in Japan. Its beginning came 
nearly half a century later than that 
of Bengal, and it undoabtedly owed ranch 
lit the start to the fact that another part of 
^sia was already remarkably awake. It 
would be possible to trace the effect of the 
pengal Iteuaissance on different parts of 
India and through them on Western Asia. 

72-9 


Raja Ram Mohan, by his amazing 
genins, not only led the way; he also gave 
the priociples which should direct the whole 
of this Movement in Asia forward on its 
right course. He realised that East aud 
West bad at last finally met. He grasped 
the true inner meaning of their meeting at 
a time when everything depended on the 
turn the movement would take in its first stage. 

Ram Mohan Roy’s further ‘magnanimity’ 
was this,—I am using the word in its literal 
sense of 'greatness of soul’,—he aimed at a 
new era in Asia not merely in intellectual 
and social reform but also in religious 
thinking. He based everything he tried to 
accomplish npon the higher moral conception 
of God,- and he kept that conception of God 
pure and spiritual. 

The Brahmo Samaj, since his time, may 
possibly be regarded by those who have 
never thought much about the subject as 
small in numbers. But the spread of its 
seed-thoughts continues, and these are of far 
greater importance to mankind than the 
popularity of the mass mind. It is true, in 
^1 the highest spiritual things, that ‘many 
are called, but few are chosen’. 
Thus Raja Ram Mohan Roy sowed in his 
own life-time seed-thoughts, which are 
beginning to bear fruit in our times,—a century 
later. They will continue to die so for many 
centuries hence, when other Movements much 
more popular today, and numerically much 
more powerful, are completely forgotten. 

It is difficult, even in our own age, 
either to think or to speak too highly of 
such a genins as Baja Bam Rohan Roy. 
Indeed, it is praotioally certain, that w<> have 
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not yet been able rightly to enrisage his 
trae greatness in the vast perspective of the 
ages ; for he will come gradually to his own, 
as one who was literally centuries before his 
time. What oan be truly said is this, that 
the century that has now passed, since he 
founded the Brahrao Samaj, has been full of 
new discovery. Yet it has in no way super¬ 
seded or made antiquated the central religious 
thoughts of Ram Mohan Roy himself. Much 
rather is it literally true to say, that his 
ideas about universal religion were so 
premature that they are only now at last 
coming to be fully understood and appreciated. 
Men are thinking their own thoughts after 
him, hardly realising that he had thought 
them out long ago. 

A very interesting illustration,—which 
happened to me personally quite recently,— 
will serve to illustrate what I mean. 

I was staying with Dr. Barnes, the 
Bishop of Birmingham, whose reputation 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, as a mathe¬ 
matician and a man of science, is very high 
indeed. He is one of the few ‘modernists’ 
among the bishops in the Church of England 
to-day, and as such has been bitterly attacked 
by those who hold what are called funda¬ 
mentalist doctrines about the Christian 
religion. He has also been attacked by the 
High Church Anglicans at the same time. 

While coming over to Prance in the 

S. 8. Athos II from Colombo, I had read 
carefully his book on Christianity. What 

immediately struck me was the likeness of 
his book on certain important subjects,— 
such as the magical theory of worship 

which he unreservedly condemned,—with 
that of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The very 
argument against any use of idolatry, or 
magic, that the Bishop uses, as savouring 
of magic, is virtually the same as that used a 
hundred years ago by the Raja. 

Another test may be applied, which is a 
very severe one on books of religions contro¬ 
versy. Usually, in such controversies, the 
writing about them dies a natural death 
along with the controversy itself. 

I have gone through one room after 
another, in the Cambridge University 
library, where books of this kind are piled 
high and never disturbed from their shelves. 
The dispute itself has been long forgotten 
and the books are forgotten with it. But 
whenever I have studied Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy’s English works, it has always been 
borne in upon me, that what he has written 


is living still and can be profitably read 
over and over again. For he always went 
down to principles and carried out his 
thinking work so thoroughly, that his words 
are fresh and living even to-day. It is good 
news that a collected edition of his works 
is being published, as a Centenary Memorial. 
Such a programme of revival of his writings 
ought to have heartiest sympathy , and sup¬ 
port. 

Here again, I am not speaking merely 
from hearsay, but from my own practical 
experience. In the year 1917, when I was 
going out to Fiji alone, it happened that I 
had kept with me an old edition of his 
English works. Those so absorbed my 
interest,—in spite of the usual sea-sickness 
that I have on every voyage,—that not only 
did I read through the whole from beginning 
to end, but when I had finished, I actually 
went through most of his writings a second 
time on the same voyage,—a thing I rarely 
am able to do, even with a modern book, 
however interesting and important. 

This article is in no sense intended to be 
comprehensive. It is written under great 
difficulty owing to lack of leisure. But it is 
not possible to conclude it without a reference 
to his character and personality. These in 
many ways were as unique and outstanding 
as his thoughts and writings. He was a 
moral hero among men. 

The boy who, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, could dare to make alone on his own 
initiative a perilous journey across inaccess¬ 
ible mountain passes into Tibet, simply in 
order to obtain first-hand (knowledge about 
another religion, while he was making a 
comparative study of the different religions 
of mankind,—such a boy is certainly a unique 
figure in human history. He ranks, even on 
that account alone, with the greatest names 
as a scientific explorer. He may truly be 
called the founder, in our Modern Age, of 
the science of Comparative Religion. It 
must also be remembered, that the idea of 
religious harmony, came to him, not in the 
midst of an intellectual ferment surrounding 
him on every side, but rather in the midst 
of a Brahmin Orthodoxy so confined that 
there seemed hardly any escape from it.s 
bondage. Not only did this young boy leave 
his home on this adventure, but he was able 
afterwards to reconcile his orthodox father to 
what he had done, bringing him in the end 
to recognise his moral purpose and high 
endeavour. It has also to be remembered, 
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that his peAonal courage was so g^eat that 
be went about for many years in almost 
daily danger of death at the hands of those 
who bitterly resisted his reforming spirit 
and misinterpreted his mothes. His courage 
never failed him, - nor did his immediate 
forgiveness of personal injuries ever grov? 
dim. He was ever large-hearted, charitable 
and generous in his thoughts and actions. 


There is one pilgrimage I always, wish 
to pay in England, whenever I return there 
from India. It is to the last earthly resting 
place of the mortal remains of Baja Bun Mohan 
Boy,—the one human being of modern 
times, who has done more than anyone 
else to reconcile East with West and West 
with East. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


IThisseciion is intended for the correction^ of iruxemracies, errors of foM, clearly e^orieous vieicf, 
misrepreseniaiions, etc,, in the original ccmir^butions, and edUor%als published vn this Review or wi 
other papers eritieixing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion ., As, owing to the kindness of our numerous 
eordributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to he qood enough always to he 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. G^cdly, no eriiictsm of reviews and ^iees 
of books is published. Writers are requested not to eaxeed the hrmt of five hundred words. — Sldetor, 
The Modem Beview. J 


Mr. Dilip Komar Roy on Musical Edu¬ 
cation in Bengal 

May I humbl.v sugaest that your paper at 
least should be superior to countenancing bitter 
personal attacks which contain venom in lieu of 
argument ? If I differ from Grasshopper on musical 
grounds by all means let us controvert each other 
by reasoning. But why such virulent persorwl 
attack and that too not openl.v ? Why' does not 
Grasshopper disclose his name? Very soon a letter 
will be published in the press in which Pundit 
Bhatkhande has erpiessed his poor opinion of the 
Bishnupur style. It is against this style that we 
wage war—not against any personalities. So why 
bring in personalities in such a respected journal 
as yours and that under a mask ? I have 
never attacked Gopeswar Babu personally. I have 
only depreciated his style. 

I will not reply to the challenge of the Grass¬ 
hopper of my musical ability because I cannot 
accept a challenge unless I know the identity as 
well as bonafldes of the man who throws down 
the gauntlet. Otherwise, I would easily show to him 
that I can sing Multan otLalit (though Sri I cannot 
sing well) to the fates, madhyani.iu or aretheka. If 
however “Grasshopper” is sincerely open to 
conviction I am agreeable to inviting him to 
a musical demonstration as well as discussion 
which will be presided over by a man like Bhat- 
khande or Rai Bahadur Surendta Nath Majumdar 
' whom Babindranath considers to-day as the 
t^reatest liviug classical Bengali singer). But as I 
im not quite sure whether Grasshopper wants 
simply to discredit me with insinuations and im- 
iirecation, I will try to prove that these are not 
true. 

(1) First, as for my silence touching Doctorate 
ct Music. It is quite a few years when I first 


S ublicly proclaimed that I was not a doctor of 
lusic. See our well-known controversy in the 
Forward entitled “Comments and Reflection on 
classical Indian Music” between me and Sj. 
Pramathanath Banerji—the musician against whom 1 
Sarat Chandra look up his sarcastic pen in the 
Bharaibarsba. (I refer to this to show that the 
controversy is well-known.) In this letter I 
wrote: “First of all, I must let Mr. Bannerji know 
that I am not a Doctor of Music, I do not know 
why he has taken me for one.” If “Grasshopper” 
wants I can show him the whole letter. I have its 
cutting still. Then again in the Lucknow Uni¬ 
versity where I was given, a reception by the 
students and professors—a gathering of over 1600 
people—I had interrupted the President G. M. 
Chakravarti, the late Vice-Chancellor when he had 
referred to me as a Bachelor of Music. I can say 
with absolute honesty that I have never let such 
statements pass uncbalianged or wanted to profit 
dishonourably .therefrom. But surely one could 
not go on contra^cting till doomsday if people 
would persist in calling me Doctor—my public 
declaration notwithstanding ? 

t2) Secondly, as for my conversation with 
Tagore entitled "The Function of Woman’s 
Shakti”, I beg to claim that it was published in the 
Vishva-Bharati without my knowledge. Thus I 
am not responsible for the omission of the preface 
which Tagore had written at the head Of the 
original Bengali version. If anybody is respousible 
for this omission it is either Kabindrsoaih or 
Surendranath, editor of the Vishva Bharati (Quarterly. 

I vouch for it that both will testify to this truth. 
In the preface of my book which will soon be 
published in the West under the name "Among 
the Great” containing my authorised interviews 
with Holland, Russell, Tagore and Aurobindo you 
will see this acknowledgment made in the 
preface. This is now with Sri Aurobindo at 
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Pondioherry who is reviang my report. He 
Orasshopper” oan verify this if he writes to 
Aorobmdo for the paias^wiA wherein I have 
admitted that this article was not written by me 
at all except for my Questions therdn. Surely, this 
§htmla be oqnvmcing as showing that this preface 
before the accusaaon of 


I wrote in Augustlaet 
Grasshopper. 

(3) Thirdly, I want 
no snubbing that I had 


to maintain that it was 
—p — — from Rolland. He simply 

took It amiss that I should have publish^ his 
letters without authorisation and that with 
comments. I had apologised to him and he has 
been cormpoadmg with me as affectionately as 
ever as will be shown when I will shortly publish 
his last long letter (dated 22. 8. 28) in whi' h he 
has correct^ all my interviews. I can show this 
letter to Grasshopper if he really wants to be 
ponvinoed. He will then probably agree that my 
interview with Rolland on Vivekananda was 
simply misreported at places. That is all. There 
are three other reports which have needed very 
little revisipn as I can show Grasshopper if he 
oqmes to inspect Holland’s marginal corrections 
with his own hand. It will take too long to 
ex-ound where I differed from Rolland in music. 
Sufttoe it therefore to say that it was not anent 
European music but apropos appreciation of 
IndiM music, in . the West. Thus I have never 
indulged in wise dissertations on European music ; 
I had only expressed my doubts whether European 
musicians could be quickly emotionally moved 
by our. high-class Maga improvisations. Surely on 
this point I may well have my doubts ! 

One last point I have never attacked Gopeswar 
Babu personally. It is his Bishnupur style I am 
up against. I know even this cannot but pain 
me admii’ers of that style now. but as I believe 
that if people heard really good styles in music 
they would lose their admiration of this indifferent 
style, I am for introducing the best style. That 
is ail. I do not see vriiy this should anger 
Grasshopper so much. 

Let me end with a citation from a letter of 
Pun^t.Bhatkhande (dated 3. 10. 28 from Bombay) 
which 18 extremely relevant particularly at this 
jonofure 


'You were present at the last three sessions of 
the All-India Music Conference, and must have 
seen for yourself how the performance of the 
experts that came from Bengal failed to appeal to 
Hindustani audiences. Not that the Saiias the 
experts sang were inconect from the point of 
view of grammar and teohinque but the fault was 
m the wrong |•ruDllooialiun of the Swaras and 
Bols. in fact, in the general style of singing.” 

I quote this beoaose in our county people too 
often confuse between grammar and style and 
therefore fail signally to appreciate what (on earth) 
is meant by style ! 

This unenlightmiment has indeed surprised me. 
Fancy the same inexpertism in literary criticisms ! 
But let that pass. 

But Babiudranath, being a supreme stylist in 
literature, appreciates this: that is why he sent 
a Professor to see the D. P. L, ntging the latter to 
call in Pandit Bhatkhande instead of the Bishnupur 
stylists and that is why he sent me a telegram : 
“1 strongly recommend Bhatkhande for directing 
musical studies in Bengal” 

This telegram I have handed over to the D. P. 


I. and was read out the 14th September at the 
Rotunda meeting. 

But surely such attempts on the part of the 
poet or of Pnndit Bhatkhande do not mean that 
they bear a personal grudge against Gopeswar 

Baba ? r. rr 

Dinip Kpha-B Hoy 


“Grasshopper’s” Rejoinder 

I have gone through Mr. D. K. Boy’s answer 
to my letter a copy of which you so kindly* sent 
me. D. K. B. seems to be more concerned over 
vindicating his own honour, which he believes has 
been besmirched by my “personal attack” than with 
music and its teaching in Bengal. I shall therefore 
first of all take up this question of personal 
attack” and then proceed to other things. 

The point at issue was the musical knowledge 
and skill of Si. Gopeswar Banerjee, and Dilip 
K. Roy was the principal critic of G. B. The 
practice of musio is a part of culture and, it was 
for this reason, that I attempted to put to test the 
musical and cultural pretentions of the oritio D. KR. 
If in the course of my .examination of D. K R.'s cre¬ 
dentials, I have presumed to suggest that he is not 
above narrow bias and intensive dislike or love of per¬ 
sons as against principles, it was not with a view to 
lower D. K. R. the man in the public eye ; but to 
arrive at a prooer valaation of the critic D. K. R. 
This was no “personal attack” just as D. K. R.’s 
attempt at discrediting G. B. in every conceivable 
way before the public was no personal attack. 

D. K. R. is very frank regarding his lack of 
of a Doctorate. If he openly declares in a 
paper like the Modern Review that he has never 
received any degree or diploma in music anywhere 
I have nothing more to say on the point. 

I am also glad to learn that he was not 
responsible for the mistake in the Star, which 
credited him with the authorship of things written 
by Rabindranath Tagore. I hope that the recent 
article .on “Simplidty and Elaboration in Music” 
in the Sravan number of the VisvorBkarati Quarterly 
is really by himself and not again a mistake: for 
frequent mistakes react injuriously on public 
credulity. 

D. K. R. says that M. Rolland did not “snub” 
him and that he stilt has great affeotion for D. E. 
R. In my opimon one can snub a person as well 
as have affection for him, and that even such enfants 
terribles as D. K. R, himself are sometimes 
extremely lovable '.persons. Rolland wrote about 
D. EL R. as follows in the Prahuddha Shared of 
June 1928. 

“I have read in the February Prahuddha 
Bharata an interview which Dilip Kumar Roy has 
published about me—I am much dissatisfied with 
it—He attributes to me remarks entirely different 
from those which I made. 

Then Holland mints out four glaring misrepre¬ 
sentation by D.. K. R connected with his views 
about Europe’s interest in Asia, the Sobopenhauer 
Society, Gandhi and Social Sarrice and other 
things. If 0. E. R. refuses to feel snubbed after 
this, I only admire his grit aud apologise for 
having attributed him with such seusibilites. 

We now come to music, style, Bhatkhande, etc. 
etc. w 
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I find tiiafcD. E. R.’8 maio tnievanoe against 
Oopeewttr Bsnawjee is that his songs and style 
are not lihed by Hindustani singers and by 
Khatkhande. This does not convince ns. Bengdees 
• iften tike things what men of other parts of India 
<lu not hke and vice versa. This does not prove 
.'icything about the excellence things Bengalee 
ir Hindustani. Secondly teaching of music has 
more to do with grammar than with "styla” 
ilopeswar Banerjee’s pupils do not (unfortunately 
lor them) always attain to his style. Some of 
them sing quite like D. K- R. when they choose 
the path of cheap decorative variations and leave 
that of the grander syntheses fonnd in the great 
liagaa and their expression in the difftcult Talas. 
By D. K R’s own confession we learn that he 
cannot sing Sriraaa nor in the more difficult talas 
like Chovini, Dhamar,- Swfaeta, etc. I am of 
opinion that Dhrupad. is the sonl of Indian 
music. A system in which there is no place for 
Dhrupad, as evidentlY will be any system 
which D. K R. instals. is as effective in keeping 
the spirit of onr music alive as any system 
of art instruction, which scratches out drawing 
life study, nature study etc., and fills 
up the whole curriculum with decorative 
designing only. Like literature which contains 
only lyrics, skits and sketches _ it will 
torn its students into cultural Surf-riders who 
after all do not rule the waves, as do the battle¬ 
ships, merchant men and submarines. I believe 
1). K. R’s choice of musical style is merely the 
outcome of that superb eclecticism of his, 
which is ever outward-bound for finding 
his own nation’s soul, collecting knick knacks 
flora the surface of all cultures and expecting to 
put life into his own national culture, by polishing 
and adorning its surface only, leaving the vitals 
to take care of themselves. Style is found in men s 
clothing, character in their soul. We want pur 
musical instruction to mould our musical 
character and this Gopeswar Bannerjee can 
achieve much better than anybody else, including 
BiirendranathMazumdar the greatest musical genius 
of Bengal. yours etc. 

Grasshopper 

P. S. D. K, R. bemoans G. B.’g inability to pro¬ 
nounce Hindi words correctly. Assuming this to be 
true, we are not ashamed of G. B. fcv this failing. 
Bhatkhande in his letter published in the Fbrward 
says that if he were to arrange musical instruc¬ 
tion in Bengal, he would allow the pupils to be 
taught one or two Bengali songs. I hope 1 shall 
die before I hwc the wonderful songs of Rabindra- 
nith or some other composer mispronounced by 
{I'nduntmi Oslais who will be teaching music in 
IhiDgal. 

A Letter from RAbisdranath 

To 

^ The Editor, 

Bear Sir. 

Mr, Duip Kumar Roy on reading the {comments 


m Modern Bemew with reference to himself has 
writtmi a lettmr to Rabindnmath. Hie .poet had 
asked me to let yon know his views on the 
matter which are as follows 

“My discussions with Sriman Dilip Kuiuar Roy 
were published in Probasi in B^gali and in 
The Viswashharati Quarterly in Eiuriiah. I had 
to ssv in the prefatory remarks of the said artMe 
in Probasi that the language of the Mticle was 
entirely mine. I left out that portfon of my 
article in the Eogliah translation as irrelevant. For 
this reason the public might have thought that 
as the article contained the name of Hr. Dilip 
Kumar Roy, both the English and Bengali versions 
of it were written by himself. But, Mr. Dilip 
Enmar is not • responsible for that idea of the 
readers. When he would be pnblishing these 
articles in some periodical or in the book form, 
he wonld uodoul>tediy disclose their true authorship. 

“Sriint Gopeswar Bandyopadbyaya unqnesticm- 
ably deserves to be regarded as the greatest 
mnsician of Ben^. There is no reason to deny 
that he has acquired high proficiency by cultiva - 
ing the Hiodnsthani music for generations. I 
believe that Sri jut Bhatakhande is second to none 
in his knowledge of the science and technique of 
of Mnsic. I do not. however, approve of it that any 
other master shonid be cried down simply to 
show off Pj. Bhatkhande.’’ 

Tours etc. 

Amiya E. Cfaakravarty*' 


Ft. jawahailal’s Address at the 
Students’ Conference 

In your issue for Ootober yon have been good 
enough to comment on my address at the Beutml 
Stndents’ Conference. In one of your quotations 
a slight but vital eiror has crept in and you will 
permit me, I hope, to) oorreot it Speaking of 
communism I said 

“I do not propose to discuss B here but I wish 
to tell you that though personally I do not agree 
with many of the methods of the oommuniste mid 
I am by no means sure to what extent commnnism 
can snit present conditions in India, I do believe 
in communism as an ideal of society. For 
essentially it is Socialism, and socialism I think 
is the only way if the world is to escape 
disaster. 

By an nnfortnnate error I have been reported 
in some papers as having said that “I do not 
believe in oommnnism as an ideal of society.” 

J&wabahlai. Neebu 

Eoitob’s Note. We took the extract from a 
daily paper.—Eld. JE R 


* This is a free translation of Hr. Chiticravarty’s 
original letter, which was in Bengali. 



The Hindnsthan Assooiation of Atoerica, 
New York, and the Indian oommaniw of 
the city gave a farewell picnic in h^our 
of Miss Peakjam Thakoi^ bsc., m.a. (anont 
whose academic distinctions we referred to 
in The Modem Review for August) and Mri® 
Sybil Pbamila Peters, b.a., on the eve Ol 



Miss Pranjam Thakor 


their departure for India. They have decided 
to take up educational works, particularly 
rural education, in India. Both the ladies 
were among the active members of 


the Hindusthan Association, Miss Thakor 
being one of the Vice-Presidents, 
In the course of her special work 
in connection with training in rural 
education. Miss Thakor had to travel 
extensively in America. She was awarded 
by the Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 



Srimatl T. Kanaka Lakshamma 


sity, New York, one of the Mgcy Scholarships 
of the lotehiatioual Institute. Prof. 
William H. Kilpatrick of the Columbia 
University, and Prof. Mabel Carney the Head 
of the Department of Rural Education, spoke 
highly of her attainments and character. 

Miss Peters who comes from the Isabella 
Tboburn College of Lucknow, studied at 
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Miss A. C. Kurij^an 


the Lincoln University, Nebraska, receiving her 
11 A., degree in June 1928. In her college work 
Miss Petbks majored in education. In India 
she expects to devote herself to the village 
school organization 

Miss A. C. Kuhitax, b.a„ has recently 
been appointed a Barbour Scholar in the 
University of Maohigan, U. S. A. She has 



Miss B. Indiramma 


done teaching work in Travancore for two 
years and on her return from America she 
will be attached to the Post-graduate Depart¬ 
ment of the Faculty of Education. 

Miss B. Indikamju, b.a., has proceeded 
to England to qualify herself for the m. ed., 
degree of the Leeds University. 

SfiiMATi T. Kanaka Lakshamma m a, 
(Mysore), n a. (Lend.) of the Mysore 
Education Service has recently been appoint¬ 
ed as an honorary professor in Jaya Tilak’s 
Ananda College, Ceylon. She is also highly 
proficient in music. 


GLEANIJNGS 


The Tradition of False Face 

,,,.ybe mask is returning to our theater Eugene 
I) Neill seems to obsessed with the fact that in 
hidden behind our masks and in two 
rn S'® important feature, 

-ine Mustnerte Zeitung (Leipzig) recalls, in an 
mt^Btmg article by Dr. Gaorg Jacob Wolf, the 
use and abuse, of the mail. For their 
cign birth and connections we must, he insists, 
so bMk to toe. most ancient times and to the 
Urthest j zones” where we find these little objects 
^'iven something precious, something in the 
iiAture of a religions cult, which endows them 
-wu and a deeper meaning.” For 

f,I I t '■ft? carefree Greeks celebrated the 
'Bast of Dionysius, the great or rustic Dionysian 


feasts, at which life and lust were more deeply 
penetrated, they painted themselves with wine 
dregs—a sort of war-paint of joy. Later they 
preferred the use of red lead ; then they covered 
their faces with vine leaves; stiU later they 
chose, in place of these, A covering of lihen 
which was painted and had Slits for the eyes and 
mouth. The linen, in turn, made way for leather 
which was occasionally gilded. Fioally, masks, 
the genesis of which we have before ns. were 
carved of wood, or they were formed of clay and 
baked. During the course of centnries actors indeed 
were toe real mummers of the Dionysians, and 
their masks had developed along two lines' tragedy 
and comedy. For example, the doable mask with the 
serions, and the humorous, faunlike laughing faoa 
The Romans placed the greatest emphasis on 
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Classic Am Medieval Masks 
(Left) Roman comedy mask, molded horn a model 
fonod in excavations of a Roman pottery near 
AugsbnrK. (Right) Devil mask used in the 
Perohten Dmice, now in Salzburg Museum. 


the moutMece as being the charaiteristic of the 
mask. “The mask, which had now become 
particularly hideous, was no stranger to 
the mystery theaters of the Middle Ages 
which, like the antique drama, had grown out 
of the cult which orimally dealt only with 
thmnes religious and solely served the Charoh.'- 


Carhival MAsks Used n? Rottweil 
(Left) Fool with bells, (right) Feather John. The 
"Ride of the Fools” is stilt given during the 
carnival season in Rottweil, (JermaDy. 


Fashionable Lady and Sebvant 
Masks for the Japanese No Dance, 

Through Gozzi and Gn'doni, Venice became 
the center of the Commedia dell arte and the 
mask descended from the stage to the people. 
One cannot imagine Venice in the throes of 
carnival without masks. At the same time 
the memory of paintings by Tiepolo, Longhi, and 
Guardi arise, with their rococo Venetians who 
appeared so often with masks that one was forced 
to realize that the Venetians and masks were 
insepaiable. This was not only true of the merry 
carnival period, but it was also true in Venice 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, at 
all times of the year.” 


Japanese Temple and Demon Masks 

The writer now turns to others; tiio^e 
of the Orientals, the cemt masks, the 


Cabnival Masks Dbed in VTbbdenfelb 
Still worn in Oarmisch and Partenkirchen during 
the Carnival 
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temple ma<ik8«aad the deman masks ' Itt Africa, 
in tne Far East, occasionally la Japan, 
in China, in Siam, in the Sonth Seas and 
in Central Amerioa the mask has been known and 
used from ancient times as it was known and 
nsed in B*ypt.—And this proves a basic reason for 
the wearina of all masks. Man wishes to be 
other than he is usoally miahtier or .more powerfal. 
...The fundamental idea is this ; escape from one¬ 
self to an imaginary individuality a sort of 
reinc irnatioo here on earth all brought about by 
the small obihct which we place in front of our 
real face at carnival without giving so much as 
a single thought to the cultural meaning of the 
mask and the thousand years of its development’ 


The End' of the Mammals 

In Discoveni (London), H. J. Massingham gives 
some startling'facts to show how rapidly man is 
exterminating other forms of mammalian lire, 
largely for commercial reasons. We have first 
of all to record the total disappearance of such 
inimals and birds as the Blue l^ck, the Qu«g^ 
Iturobell's Zebra, the Passenger Pigeon, the Great 
Auk. Steller’s Sea-cow, some, of the . great Land 
Tortoises, and other species of bird, mammal 
and reptile within the last hundred years.—Deer 
was declared extinct all over the d^ zone of 
Burma, and the oooe-oommon Swamp Deer was 
very scarce- The Indian Gazelle was reduMd to 
■a like poverty of numbers by the method of 
driving the terrified animals into ravines with nets 
stretched across them- In the once teeming country 
of Nepal Terai, it is now ‘extremely unusual to see any 



A DlSAtTEAniHO QliST 

The white rhinooaros, the third largest land 
mammal living, seems doomed to speedy ex- 
tinolion. Last year it was estimated that only 
one hundred and fifty specimens of thia 
species remained. 


deer at all. The Pink-headed Dack>.now extinct, 
while the Great Indian One-.homed Rhinoceros only 
furvives in a small district of British Assam. 
•Lieutenant-Colonel Fannlhorp,e concluded, that 
within a measurable spate of time there will be 
"ractically no game (outside the Gpveromenl 
’ Orest Reserves) left in India. The siiread of 

73—10 



The Northern Sea-Elephant 
This huge sea mammal, that once frequented in 
great nnmbeta ‘.he Californian coast is yearly 
becoming rarer 

civilization’ is often quoted as ttie inevitable 
ciuse for this improverishment, whereas a consul¬ 
tation of data reveals that commerce is the real 
angel of Death. 


Brains—How Come? 


His better brain makes man supreme over the 
other animals. The gap is wide between 
him and his nearest rival, thmc is a real 
problem here, the problem of how man got 
that way. The modern scientific answer is that 
man’s bands made his braius. It most be confessed 
that the earliest grandfatfaer of them all, (fid 
Pithecanthropus Erectus of .lava, was an nn-lovely 
low-brow. He was not an ape, oh no, but he 
certainly had the marks. In the scale of brtuns. 
he stood right between the ape below and our¬ 
selves above. With hands he hapdles things, 
examines them, does things to them. He always 
learns best by doing. He learned realify by doing, 
for it leally works. Apply an idea and you test 



Chimpanzee Java A^man 

Courtesy J. H. Me Oregor 


it. If it is tme, it works ; if false, it fwls. Man 

got his truths that way. As 1^® 

with bis hands, he got his truths through hia 
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Man 


nerer more than minor anata if tUer hare no 
hands to do their stuff. Brdns without handn 
never amounted to much, so they did uot evolve. 
Brains with hands meant a lot, so they evolved 
rapidly. 

As long as we travelled on four feet, the hands 
were kept him as feet and could not develop into 
real bands. This held the brain, the partner, down 
too. Luckily for us, one of our ancestors made 
just the right move. He climbed into the trees 
That is how ne got his hands. The brain followed. 

Some of the descendants grew big, much too 
heavy for tree life and so they took to the ground. 
In the trees they had acquired the semi-erect 
attitude which partially freed the hands and as 
the free hands were too handy to lose, they 
became more and more erect The tools of the 
hand relieved the heavy work of the jaws and 
the jaw grew smaller. The lower face receded, 
while tie growing brain-case bulged up-ward. 
Man became a high-brow. 

—Evolution 



Ape-man 



hands. This was one of those purtnershipe between 
a thinker and doers, in which either would fail 
without the other. Brains are usually assets, but 


HOW PAPER HEU-S THE OSION CROP 

The unprotected soil in the box on the left formed 
a hard cake, through which the onions had difficulty 
in forcing their way. The onions on the right 
were planted under paper, which kept the 
moisture in the soil- 



CnCDMBEBS OBOWJT WITH PAPES AKD WITHOITT 

The Inxariant cucumber plants on the reader’s left 
were grown under mulch paMr, while those on. 
the right were raised in the usual way. 

Note the difference. 
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article OT thusahject to J%e Ammecm 

<New lork). His ooacltuion is tased on the 
saooees of this method m Bswail. The Ipmeapola 
growers of that ter^ory last year paid #600^ 
for paper .nodw which to grow pineapples. The 
growere rm 30 per cent, more pineapples than 
they otherwise would—and there is a tremendous 
saving in labor. ' He goes on: “On a sugar 
plantaoon near Honolnlu, before the World 
War, Charles F, lokart found it a stupendous 
task to keen down the weeds. “If only 
Eskart oouM find a mulsh that would 
control the weeM permanently, he would be 
makmg a tremendous stride forward. At last he 
hit upon a tough kind of paper. The sharp shoots 
of the young plants easily stabbed their way 
throui^^ out the weede were smotherea. 
The idea grew. .The use of black paper, it was 


found, raised the temperature of soil. The 
aouTity of Inpt^ was increased. The moisture 
lemaiped in the ground ttn^ it was absorbed by 
the plant room instead of being wasted Quhikjy by 
evaporation. Then, too, the paper ime^ved the 
original oaltivBtion ,of the soil thronghoat tiie grow¬ 
ing penod. “Applying mal«^ papm^ a crop area is 
simplicity ttsell. TOie paper comes in rolls—160 or 
300 yards long, and in widths ot 18 and 36 inches. 
The farmer lays the roll down across one end of 
a row of cnltivated soil and unrolls it to the other 
end over or between the beds. The papw is thus 
m direct surface oontaot with the beds. W^re 
drill crops are to be planted a atrip of two inches 
or less is left between successive strips. The paper 
18 anchored to the ground with stones, staples, or 
with dirt turned over the edges.” 



This great stone symbol of American- Chinese 
amity at Chafoo, China, with a quartette American 
sailors, bears the following insertion on its centre 
tablet (top)—Dedicated to and Erected in honour 
the Citizens of the United States of America— 
'Jur Irifflida across the seas. May there be eternal 
wace between onr two peoples—Lin Tze Heng— 
September 1921, 



An Amsterdam Yiew of the Kellogg Pact 
which will 1)6 appreciated now, whem 
the Anglo-French Naval Pact is said 
to have “angered” Coolidge 

















Shadow-pictnres at Java 

In the Yism-Bharati Quarterly for Joly 
Babindranatb gives an interesting description 
of the shadow-pictares at the palace of Raja 
Soesoe-poenan at Soerkarta—the bead quar¬ 
ters of one of the biggest ancient families 
in Java. 

This is a speciality of this country, worthy of 
remark. The shadows of flftures cut in cardboard, 
and fixed to long rods, with movable limbs worked 
by strings, are thrown on a lighted screen. The 
text of the story is chanted by the narrator, and 
the pictures have to follow its incidents. The 
uamehn concert accompanies the show. If only 
we could have given our history lessons like that— 
the schoolmaster telling the story, a marionette 
show giving a visual representation of its main 
incidents and a musical accompaniment voicing 
the emotions, with various tune and time ! 

The life of man with its joys and sorrows, its 
trials and triumphs, courses along in waves of 
form and colour and sound. If we reduce the 
whole of it to sound, it becomes rich music ; 
similarly, if we leave out everything else except 
its motion, it becomes pure dance. Whether it be 
rhythmic melody, or only rhythmic movement, 
it has a progress which influences our conscious¬ 
ness into a similar flow and keeps it alive and 
awake. Any deep realisation involves a rhythmic 
stimulation of our consciousness, and these people 
have kept alive the stories of the Kamayana and 
Mahabharata with the constant swing of such 
movement. Like waves of emotion they stream 
over their lives in a continuous cascade. It is as 
if, in their eagerness to taste the delights of these 
they have naturally evolved this form of self- 
education eminently suited to their own tempera¬ 
ment 

To come back to the shadow pictures, they 
were a form of story-telling by movement, just 
as was their dance. For it became clear that their 
dance, also, is not intended to display the beauty 
of motion, but is their language,—the language of 
their history and their annals. Their aamelan 
also is but a tonal dance, now soft now loiid, now 
slow now swift,-it also is not intended to express 
musical beau^, but is only a setting for the 
rhythm of their dance. 

When we first entered fhe part of the hall 
which was on the lighted side of the screen, the 
effect was somewhat dUappointing. Then we 
were taken over to the dark side where the 
women were seated. Here the pictures of their 
manipulators were no longer visible, but only the 
shadows dancing on the lighted screen, like the 
dance of Mahamaya on the body of the prostrate 
Shiva, -We see creation only when the Creator, 
who abides in the region of light, conceals himself 


behind it. He who knows that with the created 
forms the Creator is in constant connexion, knows 
the truth. He who sees the process of creation 
apart from the Creator, sees only Maya. There 
are seekers of truth who would tear away the 
screen and go over to the other side,—that is to 
say they want to see the Creator apart from his 
creation,—and nothing can be so empty as the 
Maya of their illusion. This is what I felt as 1 
looked on this show. 


The Reform of Calcutta University 

In an informative article in the Calcutta, 
Review for October Prof. J. W. Gregory, 
who came to India as a member of the 
Calcutta University Commission of 1917-19, 
puts forth a vehement plea for reform of the 
Calcutta University by effecting tbe separa¬ 
tion of its teaching and examining work. 
We are told: 

In 1918 Calcutta Universiiy had a larger 
number of students than any other university in 
the world. It had 28,400 students, and the number 
has since risen to over 34,000. It has been ex¬ 
ceeded by Colnmbia University, New York, with 
its 34.247 in 1924-5, which I am informed has been 
surpassed by the Federal University of California- 
The huge European and American Universities 
have two advantages over those of India; they 
are fed by better schools and can rely on a larger 
expert educational "posse comitatus” for service 
on the governing bodies and Committees. Dimen¬ 
sions that may be tolerable in Europe and the 
United States may be unworkable in India. 

Calcutta University, with its 51 colleges and 
28,400 students, and its jurisdiction over 288.000 
students, has become both too large and comple.v 
for satisfactory managempat by any unpaid board. 
If the East Indian Railway were to replace its 
Directors and highest officials by an unpaid Com¬ 
mittee of 100 eminent citizens, its trains would 
probably be less punctual than they are. One 
method of reducing the size of the University 
would be by depriving many of the colleges of 
their University status. This course has been 
recommended on tbe ground that the numbers ol 
University students and colleges are in excess d 
the requirements of Bengal; but any policy that 
involved the abolition for many of the colleges of 
their university connexion would be strenuousl.v 
resisted. That resistance would, I think, be inspired 
by a sound and creditable instinct The belief in 
higher education is especially ardent in Bengal, 
and ambition to obtain a university training 
particnlarly to be encouraged in a poor crowded 
community where the brain-power of the people 
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is tiie most valo^ asset. The objeolaon that the 
Universities Own more men for decrees thin there 
are posts for them to occupy applies to other coun¬ 
tries besides ,India.. "We, hear in Scotland of 
graduates makiog their fiftieth unsuccessful appli¬ 
cation for a post, and of others svho, recognising 
the conditions, make no attempt to secure employ- 
mmit in their Sononrs subject. Sweden has 
recently established an organization to find work 
for its unemployed graduates, and a similar scheme 
has been proposed in England. Nevertheless the 
University degree is steadily strengthening its 
position and, during the past 20 years, has beaten 
the technical ooUege diploma out of the market 


The Peace of the World 

In the September issue of the Indian 
Beview Mr. C. F. Andrews records some of 
the eSorts that have been made to bring 
about world peace by the big powers in 
Europe and elsewhere and attempts to 
appraise their real value. The writer 
observes in conlnsion; 

My own heart is as sore as everyone else’s 
when I look out on Europe and the World today. 
Politicians are trifliug. Like foolish, senseless 
children they are playing with fire. No lesson 
seems to have been learnt: no warning appears to 
have gone home. The appeal is still to passion, 
not to reasons; to momentary excitement and 
applause, not to the eternal verities. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to give way to despair. We must 
learn and hope. We must strive on without 
thought of despair. 

I am writing this on board a French Steamer 
after a miserable buffeting in the monsoon waters. 
Day after day we seemed to make no progress : 
day after day it was harder te hold up one’s head 
amid the miseries of sea-sickness. Yet here to-day the 
misery is past and calm waters have been reached. 
The parable is easy to read. Humanity is now in 
the trough of the monsoon seas, battered and 
tossed by the tempest- But we have only to keep 
our course straight and our hearts brave to come 
out at last into calmer waters peacefully and at 
rest. 


Univerial Snfirage and India’s 
Womanhood 

Referring to the legislation establishing 
nniversal suffrage in Britain Slri-Dharma for 
September observes editorially; 

The legislation establishing universal snffr^e 
in Britain comes into force from September 1. By 
virtue of this new Act, women will be entitled to 
vote at the age of 21 on the same terms as men. 
The number of women who will reach majority 
on that date is calculated at 51.4 millions. This 
will be a phenomenal windfall, over and a^ve 
the millions of elder women already enfranchised. 
Thus the next elections will see a great stir at 
the polling booths. iThe long struggle of the 


British women has at last ended in victory—as 
aU struggle for freedom must, if carried on with 
.faith, determination and self-sacrifioe. 

■ludgiug from the social revolution in Turkey 
and the awakening in India, the emancipation of 
the women of the East does not seem to have 
involved much noise and clatter. It is not tiuti 
we have been without our pangs of straggle. 
Whether we have been spared unseemly wrangles 
by the chivalry of our men, or whether onr 
abhorrence of scenes and dread of estrangement 
sustained our endurance, it is futile to discuss 
to-day. Time has not yet arrived to take a review 
with a historian’s detachment. Betides, the 
is not all over. Unlike the West our fiero^ 
battle will rage, not round the employment 
bureaus or Qualifying academies, but round the 
domestic hearth. We are not out to compete with 
men for livelihood or profits, though we certmnly 
claim the right to do so whmiever necessary. 
Our vitai need is freedom from the. bondage of 
customs which exploit us for the selfish iudulgence 
of man. It is in the home that we must assert 
our right to God’s sunshine and air. to knowledge 
and cultured intercourse- Above all, it is there 
that our will must prevail in forming life’s links 
and io determining life’s goal. 

It must be recorded, in justice to the present 
generation of men, that they are realising in 
growing numbeis the iniquities of their forerun¬ 
ners, and have taken an early opportunity to share 
with us their growing political power. ’That power 
to U3 is but a means to an end. Men have made 
a mess of things everywhere. Problems of commu¬ 
nal strife, of criminal reform, of social evils, of 
labour and capital are all crying aloud for solution. 
It is time we tried our hand, not only at shaping 
our own lives, but also at setting our national 
house in order, and we are determined to do so 
with the help of this new power. 


India and Modern Thonght 

In the course of an illuminating article 
in the New Era—a. newly started monthly 
published from Madras, the Late Lord 
Haldane expressed the opinion that there 
was a fundamental basis in common to the 
spirit in the East with that of the West, 
we read; 

The British Empire is entering on a new stage 
in its development. The principles recognised and 
adopted two years ago for tnat development 
express what is latent m the new stage. Where- 
ever a dominion has reached a sufficient level in 
the practice of seif-goveruiuent, it is now recog¬ 
nised that it has freedom to govern itself without 
interference from London. It is open to it to 
secede from the British Empire if it should elect 
to do so. The movoment has however been 
accompanied Dy another movement. The domi¬ 
nions generally have shown that they attacli im¬ 
portance for themselves to remaining within the 
Empire on terms of complete liberty of action 
Not only is this impoitaot to them from the poin 
of view of wealth and trade and commerce as well 
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-sabiect matter well adapted to the needs of the 
-children. . 

Various types of weaving: and basket-making 
may be utilised for the supply of school require- 
tnents. A school in the Central Provinces, where 
hemp is plentiful, weaves mats on which the 
children sit, to protect themselves from the Chill 
of the stone floor. In other places bamboo, reed, 
or grass mats can be woven for the same purpose. 
In Burmese schoolhonses each child needs a reed 
mat before him to keep his pencils, seeds, sticks, 
etc., from dropping through the cracks in the 
bamboo floor. In India children will delight in 
making themselves baskets or paper boxes in 
which to keep their pens, pencils, seeds and sticks. 
Children in the higher classes in geofcraphy may 
co-operate with their teachers in making sets of 
maps for the wall. Ordinary globes are far too 
expensive to be bought for village schools. Quite 
a satisfactory substitute can be made by setting an 
earthen pot on its month, and drawing in and then 
colouring the continents and oceans. No school 
need do without a globe when one can be produced 
for four annas. Large relief maps of clay can be 
made in a comer of a room and coloured with 
basaar paints, or can be laid out in the playground 
with the outlines indicated by lines of noweriog 
plants of various colours. One school in .South India 
walled its playground with a row of stones 
alternately red-washed and white-washed in ones, 
twos, threes, etc., to provide a large and delightful 
means of learning addition tables, A school that 
can afford coloureo paper can produce fascinating 
wall friezes of elephants, camels, palm-trees and 
other decorations belonging to their Indian environ¬ 
ment. 


Shonl the West Teach Honesty to 
India ? 

Mr. A. S. Pancbapakesi Ayyar, M. A. 
(Oxon) I. C. S., observes in the Garland : 

Some westerners have told us from time to 
time what we have to leam from them. These 
include honestv, brptherliness, morality in sexual 
relations, real religion as opposed to superstition, 
learning in the arts and sciences, courage, iihi'-;. ,il 
mental and moral, kindness towards .tH iivir.g 
creatures, the dignity of labour, a robust optimism 
and a will to reform the world. 

The writer then “dispassionately” examines 
these claims of the West one by one. Regarding 
Honesty we read : 

No one can seriously hold that the West can 
teach honesty to the Bast. The village servants 
in India who are paid ten shillings six pence 
per month and get no pension are entrusted with 
hundreds of pounds of Government money for being 
transported across wild jungles to the government 
treasuries, and rarely is there a case of defalcation. 
So too, the equally miserably paid postal runners 
and postmmi are entrusted every day with hun¬ 
dreds of rupees' worth of money orders and value 

S ayid)le parcela and discharge their trust with an 
cmesty which has excited the admiration and 
wonder of many an English official. I challenge 


any western country to beat ftis rf«ord of some 
of India’s iKKirest and most illiterate children. 
This honesty did not begin with the British rule. The 
British only utilized the system they found before 
them. No donbt, I may be told western commer¬ 
cial honesty is greater. It is not greater in all 
western countries. It is certainly great now in 
England and Germany if we regard relatively 
fixed prices and same quality as tests. But if we 
are to take into account the monstrous swindles as 
perpetrated on the public by western oonntries 
including England and Germany, snbh swindles 
as are caricatured in Tono Bungay, we shall 
hesitate before praising the honesty of western 
firms. Add to this the fact that even in England 
there are sometimes different prices for different 
customers and that in Prance and Italy merchants 
are as nnscrupnlous as in India. 

If English and German merchants have recently 
learnt to make goods correspond to sample and 
to charge each class of customers much the same 
price it is only intelligent sell-interest which makes 
them do so and not any passion for honesty. 
The atrocious lies indulged in hy western diploma¬ 
tists are further proofs that the west is not 
exactly fitted to teach anybody honesty. 

If further proof were wanted to show the 
colossal unfitness o! the would-^ teacher of 
honesty the horrible, campaign of lies spread by 
both parties n the last War wonld be enough- 

The only serious argument which an English¬ 
man can bring is the comparative absence of 
corruption in England and its comparative pre¬ 
sence in modem India. I must candidly admit 
that there is less corruption in the inferior public 
service and specially the constabulaiy in England 
than in the same cadres in India. The greatest 
reason for this is the radiculously low pay of 
these people In India- The London constable gets 
more than fifty times the pay of his Indian 
brother : even allowing for the difference in the 
value of money and the cost of living this means 
that he is getting about three times the pay. 
If we pay three times the present pay and enforce 
discipline we can get educated men of character 
who will stand comparison with the London con¬ 
stables. So too with the low-paid clerks and 
other inferior servants. Given the same adequate 
pay. I do not think that the Indian will be 
behind any other race in honesty. The spoils 
system of America and its i-cri-uliial prodigies of 
corruption are unknown lo India. 1 _ must also 
add that inferior government servants in France 
and Italy appear to be no better than their con¬ 
freres in this country. 


Nishkamya EArma 

In the coarse of his learned presidential, 
address (published in the Tbunff Men 
of India at . the Andbradesa Social Sorvioe 
Conference Mr. K T. Paul pat forth a plea 
for a better understanding of social service. 
Concluding the speaker observes: 

The Ancients knew human natnre. The' 
called service a Yoga, a process of discipllDc 
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and so it isi Tlwjr tlso reckoned it as 
one of the reitalar 'ptooeBses of discipline whereby 
the hnmaa sool is perfected in its lone pilRrimage 
toward Ood. Karma Toga is classed with Ultakri 
Yoga and Onana Yoga, and it is reooiurnenJe<i that 
all the three processes be parsaed. Hut the esseooe 
of the discipline is in the freedom from Self. The 
supreme message was just on that point It is 
there that a distinction was mode; not any Karma 
but Niihkamya Karma ; the whole of the heart so 
filled with Ipve that there is no room for Self. 
Not for the pfesure or profit of one’s self or one’s 
family or one’s social group or one’s sect or religion 
or even one’s nation, but in pure human sympathy 
to which it is eonstraiued by a relentless con¬ 
science should the heart instinctively feel in unison 
with suffering wherever it is found and the hand 
and the hiotthe whole body and mind must hasten to 
do acts of relief. It is only such sponteneity, such 
snstained continuity, such freedom from every corro¬ 
sion of Self which deserves to be called service. 
That is Nishkamya Karma. That and that alone 
can constitute to be a form of Yoga. Mark what 
our great Poet says;— , . . , 

Leave this chanting and smgmg and telling of 
heads! Whom does thou .worship in this Iraely 
dark corner of a temple with doors all shut ? Open 
thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee ! 

He" is there where the tiller is tilling the hard 
ground and where the path-maker is breaking the 
stones. He is with them in sun and shower, and 
His garment is covered with dust Put off thy 
holy mantle and even like Him come down on the 
(lustv soil! 

Deliverance ? Where is this deliverance to be 
found'? Our Master Himself hsB joyfully taken 
upon Him the bonds of creation; He is bound 
with U9 all for ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside 
thy ilowers and incense. What harm is there if 
thy clothes become tattered, and stained ? Meet 
Him and stand by Him in toil and in sweat of thy 
brow. 


Litigation 

We read in Harmony : 

The three crnshiug evils that India today, groans 
under, are landlordism, usury, jind litigation. Of 
these three, litigation is the most to be deplored, 
for through it, our men of light and leadinir are 
leading a vampire life, fattening on tiie fruits of 
the honest labour of a famished peasantry, who, 
in civiiiised oonntries, are immune from every 
burden. Only the other day, Mr. Churchill, in 
placing the English Budget before the House of 
Commons, said, "agricultural production wm to 
lie permanently and completely relieved of all 
rates.” And our Hindu patriots of the Sw^j 
party liave not felt ashamed to. perpetrate the 
bloodiest massacre of Innocents, in the name of 
amending the Bengal Tenancy Act! Alas, htig^ 
lion is making the life-candle of India? ooap 
polUimte to bum at both ends, impoverishing the 
wealth-producers at one 'end, and demoralising 
our intelligentsia on the other, breeding, in place 
of the amity, which prevailed fifty years . ago, ss 
we can ourselves testify,- breeding mutual lealonsy 
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and hatred all round, dividing man from man, 
class from oiaas, oaosiug "a solution or oonttnuity, 
and want of national cohesion, in onr caste- 
divided body politique. ... , 

The • best intalleots of the otvilized world, are 
leaving no stone antumed for, inoreasing toB 
wealth of their country and in combination wim 
the capitalists of the country, they are finding 
work on a living wage, for tiieir working, prole¬ 
tariat The best mtelleots as well ss the ospitaliste 
of India on the other hand, are busy in the 
spoliation of those who produce food for them, and 
for ns all! Is it not like children satAing , mo 
blood of their mothers, instead of. that Inuk ? 
0 what monsters are we transforming onrselyes 
into, by litigation ! Oar schools and oolites, which 
ought to tnun onr budding youth to become the 
honest produoere of food and wealth, are become 
nurseries for the training of the youth, in the 
nefarious arts of "suppreseio veri” and suggestio 
falsi.” for is not litigation to-day become the true 
staple food-crop for our educated Glasses. 


Academy of Music at Tratranro 
The Scholar observes editorially : 

Travanoore deserves to be congratulated on 
its decision to establish an Academy of Miuic. 
The objects as outlined at the ^liminary meetiim, 
which was held recently in Trivendrnm are me 
laying down of definite lines on which. Indian 
music deserves to be developed, establtehment 
of a Music Library, publication of standard works 
in Music, and the establishment of tmmng 
schools for music in the State. But we do not 
see why music should not also form part of the 
carricnlum of teaching in all schools, made if 
necessary optional instead of icompulstw, to soit 
the tastes of the unhappy few, if any, who eould 
not constitutionally feel the ennobling effect of 
it, Many of the yonng boys of the school, 
undoubtedly possess not merely the ear for mimic, 
bnt also the capacity to give practical explosion 
to it provided they arejdven opportunities to 
develop in this direction. Bnt their development 
is left to be acquired by their own exerUons. 
clandestinely practised .in out of. the way places 
as though it was an improper thmg to do so. 
Their knowledge, therefore, is bound to be 
imperfect and crude like so many of out profes¬ 
sional bhagavathara, who practise the art more for 
their livelihood than for art’s sake. The educatio¬ 
nal authorities own it to them to help. such, of the 
pupils as have an inborn aptitude for it to improve 
themselves in this direction. 


BnddhittA and Hiadoitm 

Sj. T. L. Yaswani writes in the Kalpaka 
that he does not regard “Buddhism as a 
revolt against Hindu Idealism.” We are further 
told : 

Baddhimn was not a rebel .of flindnism. „.The 
Buddha came to renew the E^gicm M the Ribiub. 
Like them he reala^ the epritual lalm of com- 
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mnnion wift Nature, “Here are trees”, he would 
say to his disciples at the end of his discourse, 
“go and think it outl” Hie Rishia were' not 
ascetics; nor was the Buddha. His “Middle Path” 
avcdded extremes at once of asceticism and «elf- 
induhtenoe. Snjata offered him with Bhnkti i^k 
and rice. Buddha was no dry ascetic. Mis heart 
blessed the maiden. In the words of Edwin 
Arnold, he said to her:— 

Wiser than wisdom is thy simple lore 

. .~....-.Qtow thou, flower! 

Thou who hast worshipped me. 1 worship thee I 
ExoeHaA lraart! I learned unknowingly 
As the ah*« which flieth home; by love. 

Like the Bishis Buddha recognised the value of 
tapas^a out rejected the ascetic theory and the 
ascetic method; fw wisdom is bom of reason and 
restraint, not torture of the Physical body. Speak¬ 
ing to a disciple. Buddha referred to the rigorous 
ascetic praotine of the early period of his quest 
and their fruitlessness in the following words;— 

1 used to go about naked, heedless of conven¬ 
tion. I had declined to beg mv food. I refused 
food brought to me. Nor did I accept alms. I 
partook of (nourishment once a day. then once in 
two days, then once in 7 days, I took the vow to 
keep Btandiug. When I lay down to rest it was 
with thorns upon my sides. The accnmnlated dust 
of years gatbeiw on my body. I was in a wood¬ 
land Place.—in solitude and seeing anybody I fled 
from grove to grove, from thicket to thicket, from 
glen to glen, from hill to hill,—so that he might 
not know me, nor I him. I lived in a dark and 
dreadful wood,—a fearsome forest,-burning in 
summer sun, frozen in winter's cold. I sat naked 
far in the fareSt-depths. In a place of graves I laid 
me down upon on a heap of cracking bones. Yet 
by this method, with all these painfal practices I 
did not attain to Knowledge and to Noble Wisdom 
I was not come.” 

The more one studies Hinduism and Buddhism 
the less do they, at their beat, seem to stand apart. 
Hindnism. in its great periods, has been a dynami¬ 
cal religion emphasising the value atonoe of action 
and sell-relianca The message of the Bnddha, as I 
have repeatedly submitted, is not a retreat from 
life but a call to noble living. “Play the man !* 
said Bnddha. And again :-“Come, ronse thyself I” 


Colour Inheritance in Rice i 
We read in Rural India : 

Among the woikera on rice in' India. Hector 
and Parnell have devoted sufidcient time to the 
study of the inheritance of character in rice. They 
studied the effects of natural crops-fertilsation 
rasnlting from the cultivation, side by side, of a 
luge nnmber of different vaiietiee. In their work 
on cross-fertilisation both Hector and Parnell 
realised (be dilBcnlty of working with so many 
differmit varielies with their respective oolonr 
oombinBtkms exhibiting in various parts of the 
plants as different patterns. As a resnlt of snccess- 
ful investigations they have oome to definite 
oonclnsions on many interesting phenomena. 
Doctor S. K. Mitra M. B. Ph. D. Economic Botanist 
to the Hovemment of Assam and Messrs S. N. 


Gupta and P. N. Gangul! assiatnts in &itsny have 
been continuing the Busa ’^raik- imce, 1921 
and have obtained some defiaBe TOanits which are 
described in the Memoirs of the Deoartment of 
Agrionltnre, Botanical series. Vol. XV No. 4. 

As the resnlt of detailed investigations and 
experiments spread over a long period,, the wthors 
have oome to the following oonolnsion. (1) The 
bheritanoe of the oolonr in noe is very oomplicat- 
ed. The colour complexes are not fixed in a 
particular part of any organ. (2) The factor that 
produces the colour exists in some }»irt of the 
parent plants either visible or invisible, which 
effects the expression of colour when suitable 
factor combinations occur by cross-fertilisation. 
(3) The factors for purple, pmk, brown, yellow, 
red. black, white and green are independoit of 
each other and so is the actual shading of each 
one as light or deep colour. (4) Generally, colour¬ 
ed factors are dominant over tmn-colonred ones. 
Porple is dominant over green or white red over 
white, green or yellow o/er brown, and black over 
green or yellow. 


India and the World 

Mi. P. R. Singaraohari oontribates a paper 
under the caption “India : Her Fnnotion in 
Boiiiomv of Rioes” in the September issue 
of the Humanist from which we give the 
extract below : 

Now, after a lapse of nearly thirteen hundred 
years since Harshavardhana, India, under the rule 
of the British race, is once more one (mnntrv and 
is well connected with all the countries of a world 
wider than over known or reached. Already 
India’s doctrines are percolating in different 
directions through several agencies founded by 
leaders like Baja Ram Mohan Boy, Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Dr- Tagore and Dr. Bose- Others there 
are in the land even now living, like Gandhi, 
whose merits are not known either because of 
their nearness to ns or because of the political 
colour which some of their activities seem to have 
taken. There are many more still, not i^ecally 
known, but who are all men, good and true in 
their own ways. Even the Government, on certain 
occasions, feels compelled to send ont India’s 
children as ambassadors of peace to foreign lands. 
Men are sent to - the League of Nations- Persona 
like the Rt Hon’ble Snnivasa Sastri are sent as 
preachers of peace to the different parts of the 
British Empire. India’s Universities also are 
sending ont their professors and sdiolars to lectors 
on India’s achievements before the cnltnied bodies 
of the world. 

Thns, even in the 20th centnry, India has 
begnn to disoharge her Inaction in the economy 
of races, which she discharged in the past Her 
work is one of preaching the Absolnte: and thereby 
bringing about an openneos of heart a free and 
noble intellect, both of which are essential to 
produce a Brotherhood of Hnmanity which every 
man, every community, every race very mnch 
desues, but which any one iHKnced by commercial 
greed or pride of mrritorial possessions finds 
difflonlt to adiieve. 
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• Wealth 

Dr. E. Asirvatham says in the Indian 
Bmeator: 

From the m^l and religions standpoint no one 
owns wealth. ,He simply otees it It is a truth for 
which toe trustee must render a faithful account 
to his Maker. For every penny that a man spends 
upon himself, he must be able to show that it is 
absolutely necessary for his maximum efficiency 
as a member of society and that it cannot produce 
a greater good elsewhera 


Sadbana and Knndane Duties 

The following extract from the “Spiritual 
Talks of Swami Brahmananda” of the Ram- 
krishna Math, and published in the Vedanta 
Keshari for October, well repays perusal by 
every social worker : 

THscwle Maharaj, while engaged in the Belief 
Work, I have to labour very haid all the day long; 
I have little_ or no opportunity to carry on my 
spiritual practices : I find no time at all; so I do 
not feel inclined to do such work. 

Swami But have you to work like that 
althrongh ? 

D ^ Sir, for the first few days only- 

S. .—Then, why do you complain that you find 
no time ? It is the ordinary worldling who is often 
heard to grumble in this strain—that secular duties 
stand in the way of spiritual practices. Such 
flimsy argument, my boy. does not befit yon, a 
Sadhn ; you have the power of Brahmacharya 
(absolute, continence) in you ; you must cariy on 
both spiritual practices and mundane duties simul¬ 
taneously.. My ideals that you do not possess any 
strong desire at heart for spiritual exercises ; you 
onjy like to pass your time in vain works, in fuss 
and merriment; and your plea of shortness of 
time is nothing but a lame excuse. In Belief 
(Iperation the first few days may be a very busy 
time for you and I fully appreciate it; but this 
state of things does not continue for long. What 
go you do then ? Why do you not carry on your 
Sadhana at that time ? Don’t you feel ashamed 
to complain in this wise ? Fie on thee to 
grumble ! 

Those who are really inclined towards Sadhana 
do perform it under all circumstances : only they 
do It more intensely whenever and wherever the 
opportunity is more favourable. But those who 
always complain of inoonviences of time and place 
can never do any progress in their life : they 
wonder about like a ‘vagabond” and spend their 
precious time in vain.” 


The Late Maharajah of Maytirbhanj 

The Ravenshaw College Magazine pays 
the following well-deserved tribute to the 
memory of Lt Fumaobandra Bhanja Deo, 
Maharajah of Maynrbbanj: 

Our College is very greatly indebted in various 


ways to the House of MaynrUisnj. The munifi¬ 
cence of Rajah Emshnachandra Bhnni • Deo gave 
shape to the dream of Mr. Ravenshaw and the 
College owed its ve^ existence to tihat act of 
noble-minded generosity, Hahangah Foraai^umdia 
only followed the tradition of his anoertors when 
he gave more than a lakh of rupees for an eleotric 
installation in the College whidh nukes the study 
of higher courses of Scienoe possiide and adds to 
the comfort and oonvenienoe of thousands of 
Btndents who flock year after year to the only 
College of Orissa. Daring the short time AM he 
was on the Oadi of Mayurhhanj, he mve nray 
large sums in charity and the floe hall of toe 
Utkal Sabitya Samaj wmtld have nenaained incom¬ 
plete if he had not taken toe matter in hand. 

Maharaja Pumachandra was. andswed with all 
the noble qualities which made hia father so ^eat 
He was an aristocnt of tho right type, oaini uid 
dignified and yet approachable to the meanest of 
his subjects who had any matter which., he thought 
claimed his personal attention. He had set up a 
Judicial Committee as a final Conrt of appetfi in 
Mayarbhani and he was contempiafing a legislative 
chamber where his subjects could have a voioe in 
framing the laws by which they would be governed. 
He had given local self-goveniment to the people 
of Baripada who had their own Municipality to 
manage the affairs of their own town. In this way 
he endeared himself to everyone who came in 
touch with him and we are indeed sorry that 
death claimed him for its own so early in life. 


Citrons Fruits 

M. Hastings, Director, Physical Culture 
Food Research Laboratory, US.A., advocates 
the use of citrous fruits in place of Drugs in 
Brahmacharya for October : 

In citrous fruits we have a real medicine 
brewed by air and sunshine instead of in an 
apothecary shop. Orange juice will prevent or 
cure the dread disease of senrvey; lemonade 
(swetened lemon juice) is most a eicmlent remedy 
for colds; grape-fruit will prevent or check 
influenza. Any of these citrous fruits—for they 
are all similar in nature and effects—form remediw 
treatments for many ills; they aid in the digestion 
of other foods, prevent nausea, build resistanoe 
to invading germs, prepare a patient to withsUmd 
the shock of ether, even check tooth decay, and 
serve as skin lotions. 


Green Leaves or “Protective Foods” 

Dr. H. C. Mankel, k. d., writes in the 
Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health for 
October: 

The green leafy vegetables in their raw state 
form one of the most important food souroes for 
vitamins and lor this reason toey are called 
“protective foods.” 
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'*^0™ *™^nated this year. 
iUea^-gradoatea are required lite teachers to 
practs^or a few. yean ie seedy intmtv towns. 
Mme. Tarkiah girls have gone to Europe and 
toenca for farther i^rdy : a few have made 
sacceasrai lectare tonrs ha western lands. 

There is more demand for higher ednoa- 
tion of the girls in India than before. Bnt, 
we are afraid, fe^ of them go in for medical 
ednoation, thongh perhaps it is more im¬ 
perative for them to get it. hgain the health 
of the school-going girl has been a matter 
of great concern to all of onr advocates of 
female edncation. Turkey has not neglected 
it: 

In addition to many classes in physical training 
the department of health education condncts 
special noimal courses for leaders who teach 
gymnastic and healthful recreation in the local 
schools Md orphanages. This teaching, new in 
lurtey, has been so successful that the Minister 
Of iidncation has secured Swedish teachers to 
give physiwl training to men and women 
studCTia m the government normal schools. At 
the Y.W.O.A. summer camp on the Sea of Marmora 
hundreds of girls have discovered the'.joys of out- 
door life ana learned to love nature. Swimming 
and life-saving plw an important part. Last sun - 
m« three camp girls, ope a Turk, rescued a man 
wapae boat had capsized and who conld not 
swim.. Four gtrla-a Turk, a Greek and two 
ArmeniMS—swam the Bosphorus, an unheard 
of feat for girls of Turkey. 

Let us not fight shy of the word ‘Enro- 
pesnization’ if that implies such healthy 
enlightenment 


Christianity to End Racial Hatred 

At the Jerusalem Conference Christians the 
world over flocked to discuss among others 
the questions of racial hatred, industrial 
problems, rights of minorities, etc. Mr, Samuel 
Gay Inman in giving on account of the 
^oceedings in the pages of the Current 
History holds up ^ a mirror to the face of 
Cbiistianity as he says; 

so-called 

Uhnsnan nations, who were sendmg missionaries 
to so-called heathen nations. These same ‘Christian 
nanoDS often shipped their munitions and fire¬ 
water on the same boat on which they sent their 
missionanes. In this very esploitation of the 
weaker peoples they appeared at times to be using 
the. missionaries in programs of peaceful pene¬ 
tration. 

evident at the beginning'of the conference 
that foe old attitude of superiority of the West 
over the East., the regarding of Nordic civilzation 
and the Christian religion as one and tite samei. 
was not aeceptablft Prof. R H, Tawney ttf 
the Department of Economics of London 


University said on fri# first, day that he 
arald not sl»re the oompUioency of those who 
talk abont all the good things we have to offer 
■ to backward peoples when we oonld not point 
out .a . single country in Europe where a real 
Christian oivilizatian eidAts. Be added that we 
ere.tmng the impossible in offering to save the 
mdividnal, yet leaving the social stmotnre pagan. 
Bishop Irenois J. M. ConUell of the Kited States 
Mmitted that he came from a naKi which is 
m some respe.cts pagan, which sabsmibee to the 
doctrine of militwism and has gfven itself over 
to the. pursuit of wealtk The report of the 
Committee on Industrial Problems declared. 

We acknowledge with shame and regret 
that the churches both in Europe and America, 
imd the Missionary enterprise itself, coming as 
It does out of an economic order dominated almost 
entirely by the profit motive, have not been 
sufficiently sensitive of these aspects of the 
ChnstiM message as to mitigate the evils advanc¬ 
ing industrialization has ‘ brought in its train, 
Md we believe that our failure in this respect 
hM teen a positive hindrance—perhaps the gravest 
of such hindrances—to the power and extension 
01 missionary enterprise.” 

The Christian representatives of the de¬ 
pressed nationalities of the world, we 
read, openly aired their grievances against 
the Christian Western nations: 

“Britishers and Indians. North Americans 
and Filipinos, Japanese snd Koreans, African 
and American negroes with Southern whites, 
were among these groups which worked out 
special ways for the Christian forces to lead in 
abolishing hatreds and rivalries existent between 
these groups. The Philippine delegation invited 
the North American Christians to send a com¬ 
mission to the islands to study the growing pre- 
ludice against the United States because of the 
independence question, since, as Dean Booobo of 
the National University said: ‘Bacial conflict 
between America and my country has made the 
Philippine islands one of the sorest spots in the 
world.’ 

“The British were told that revolution was 
bound to come in India unless conditions were 
changed. The Koreans pointed out to the Japanese 
delejates that out of eight beads of departments 
in the Korean Government seven were Japanese, 
and out of 18,454 government employees only 
7.000 are Koreans. The Chinese delegates told 
their Western friends that exploitations by Foreign 
Powers in China are such as to make it impossible 
for ns to revive ourselves until the death^p of 
foreign imperialism upon the throat of the nation 
IS removed. A Sooth African n^ro pointed out 
how nndhristian it was for a Great Power to 
foist on a oonntry, wbereeight-ninth of the pativess 
live in mral communities, a law piovidmg that 
88 per cent of the land is for the foreigners and 
12 per cent 'for the natives. An Argenfine 
del.egste told of how certitin interests of the 
United Stat» brought economic pressure to 
bear on his Chnrdi because of its protest against 
the intervention of the United Statei m Nicaragua. 
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l^an ftiid His Mind 

Dr. Sigmand Frend, mnch hated and mnoh 
worshipped, arrests oontemporacy thonght In 
a sober disoassioo of his latest work 'The Fatare 
of an IHnsion,’ The Japan Weekly Chronicle 
gives aa instraotive oxpiaaation and estimate 
of his ideas and theories in the foliowing: 

4t the age of sermity-two Dr. Sigmund Frend 
is following with as great a zest as ever the problem 
of the human mind. His hypotheses are open to a 
great deal Of dispata His interpretation of dreams 
seems to many who have studied the subject one 
of the most absurd and nnscientifio ventures ever 
undertaken; andas ^ards the “libido." the “censor 
and othor teohnioalitieB of the Freudian method 
some of bis closest associates arrive at different 
interpretations. Indeed, not only do Jung and 
Adler each have their own distinct schools, but 
there is a tendency for each psychoanalyst to 
branch out for himself in new discoveries. That 
in itself is rather encouraging except for one thing 
white it indicates independence of mind, which is 
the most valuable thing in scientific investigation, it 
also suggests that there is a great deal of hypothe¬ 
sis and not too much fact Hypotheses are not 
always acoeptable because they embrace a large 
number of facts : sometimes their comprehen¬ 
siveness arises from their looseness of stnctnre and 
vagueness of content It was perhaps inevitable 
that since Frend found so mnch in the human mind 
which had come down from remote periods, he 
should discover confirmation of his theories in the 
bfiliets and practices of primitive people, and his 
TiHem, and Tabu marked a new phase not only in 
psychology but also in anthropology. Indeed, it 
has had a somewhat disastrous effect on anthro¬ 
pology, suggesting to sketchy investigators easy 
explanationg for all manner of things. The funda¬ 
mental error of seeking psychoanalytic confirmations 
in the doings of primitive, people seems to lie in 
the fact that these primitives are, after all, very 
much like ourselves and are by no means unso¬ 
phisticated, while the conditions to which Freud 
refers the dark places in our minds were those of 
infinitely long ago. 

In his latest work. Dr. Freud discusses our 
cultural bonds and the possibility of dispensing 
with them. T« many readers of psychoanalytic 
hterature it must have seemed as though the 
Freudian theory was that all evils arise from the 
rep^sion of natnral instinct, and there has been a 
tendency, largely amisted by this literature, to 
discover in every kind of oonoupisoenoe a laudable 
self-realisation and self-expression. The task of the 
psychoanalyst, of course, lies in a different direction 
that of explanation rather than enconmgement to 
express instinots instead of repressing them : 
though many people who have tried to understand 
the theory have be^ some what mystified as to 
how a neunrtic patient could gdn comfort and 
consolation from the explanaticm that his distress 
of mind was merely die result of a suppress^ 
desire to murder his father. Communal, life 
^6<lh>re8 a great d^ of suppression of instinct, 
and Freud points out that it is remarkable ttat, 
little w men are able to exist in isolation, .they 
should yet fe^ as a heavy burden the, sacnfloes 
that culture cx olvilisadon expects of them—such 


a burdmi that every individual is virtually an 
enemy of cnltiure. which is nevertheless ost^sibly 
an object of nniversal hnman oonoern. Calthre 
must be defended against the individual, and ite 
organisation, its inatltations and its laws, are all 
directed to this end.; they aim not only at este- 
biishing a oeif^ distribntion of property, but also 
at msmtaining it, in fact, they .must protect 
against the hostile impulses of mankind everything 
that oontribntes to the conouest of nature and the 
prodnotion of wealth. 

Such a desoription ,of dnlisation and its obli¬ 
gations indicates a ritionally conservative attitnde 
of mind, and wonld suggest to any ardent Comm- 
nnist some doubts of the qnalifioations of Fraud 
as a teacher. He goes on to discuss reiigioa as 
the folfilment of a human need. 


Next Qaarter Century in Africa. 

We read in The New Republic (Sept. 5.) 

Dr. R. L, Buell, of the Foreign Policy Associa¬ 
tion of the United States, is one of tiie world’s 
chief authorities on the treatment of the natives of 
Africa by the European powers. Speaking the other 
day at the Williamstown Institute of Politics, he 
declared that the next quarter-century will see in 
that continent either “a great inter-racial war or a 

f reat experiment in inter-racial cooperation.” He 
escribed the bad effects which European exploita¬ 
tion has had upon the natives in the past Homes 
have been broken up, disease increased, and virtnal 
anarchy created by tiie policy of moving large 
bodies of men away from their native villages to 
work. Death rates have run as high as 80 or 100 
per 1, 000 per annum, as compared to a normal rate 
of 10 or 12; in parts of Afnoa the native popula¬ 
tion is declining. On the other hand, he sees nope 
for the future in the new policy of some of the 
powers, which are beginning to foster ednoation and 
sanitation, are restoring the natives to their homes 
and seeking to develop appropriate industrial occu¬ 
pations for them. The hope for the future lies in 
creating small farms, where the natives can stay 
on th«r own land and live in their own way. The 
record of Europe in Africa has been abont as black 
as it conid be; and it is cheering to know that there 
are even glimmers of something better in sight 


The Bight of Self-Defence 

The Inquirer informs ns nnder the above 
caption ; 

Professor H. Darnley Naylor has drawn attmiticm 
in The Mmekesler Ouardian to one or two points 
that shoaid be taken into consideration in 
connection with fee abolition of war. Nations, 
for instance, in resermnjf the inaiiemfele right 
of self-defence and of judging for themselves 
when self-defence is jnstiSable, are claiming 
privileges which are not permitted to the 
ordinary citizen,», e., there is no nght” of self 
defence if the police are at hand; and. in the 
absence of the police, fee defender mast 'jostify 
his action before a court Now. if fee law were 
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established that nations cannot exerdse the right 
of in^ividaal self-defenoe if the ^tection for 
which the League of Nations makes itself responsi¬ 
ble is available; and if an? nation transgressing 
this understanding had to justify its action before 
the Connoil or InternadoDU Gonrt of Jnstice, shonld 
we not feel that the general secnrity was mnoh 
more adeonately safegnarded than at present ? It 
is worth thinking oat 


Crime in Chicag-o 

'A Resident of the Windly City Relieves 
His Mind’ thns in The New Republic (Aug. 
29.) on this subject: 

Chicago has always been famons for slaughter. 
Philosophic vegetarians will maintain that 
there is a direct connection between shedding 
the blood of dumb animals and of human beings—- 
a connection symbolized by the story of Cain 
and Abel—in which case we shonld attribute the 
prevalence of major Crimes of violence in Chicago 
to an atmosphere reeking with the blood of hogs 
and beeves. Interesting as such psychological 
speculations may be, it is the social, rather than 
the physical environment, which affords the most 
plausible explanation of the preeminence of the 
city in this, as in so many other lines of endeavor. 
For Chicago has socialized crime to a greater 
extent than other large communities—has 
industrialized it and domesticated it, made it a 
recognized adjunct to business and more than 
an occasional feature of home life. 

Years ago I knew a detective sergeant on the 
Chicage 'police force by the name of Mike 
Dorr. He was of a speculative turn of mind 
whidi fitted him for his special assignment as 
head of the anarchist squad. Dorr was in belief 
himself an anarchist, and I suspected that his 
theories, which seemed to me subversive, bore 
the mark of an agent provocateur. Dorr did 
his official job of suppression perfectly, however. 
With a mfnimum of roughness and considerable 
humor. Dorr used to explain that crime was 
an evidence and a product of civilization, an 
aperitif and a condiment for the monotonous 
diet of life, without which society would get 
too bored to eat. Of course, the healthiest 
cleanest crime was to be found in pioneering 
conditions; but as the great open spaces filled 
up. such communitfee as Tombstone and 
Poker Flats settled into lethargy, and crime, 
like other large functions of modern life, tended 
to become urban. It was the chief and most 
important duty of the police to provide crime. 
CnW was a luxury. Dorr used to say, and 
jobiety which demanded it could well-afford 
to pay the jwioe. 

Crime therefore is only a way of esckpe 
from the dull monotony of life for some 
people of jaded taste. Who knows if libell¬ 
ing the eastern people is not another way 
of escape for some others (of independent 
means ? 


Gtotting the most <mt of, your 
Motor Car 

The following useful advioe is given 
by the Pacific World Commerce to the motor¬ 
car owners: 

The following list of the most frequent causes 
of tire blow-outs was compiled by a national 
automobile assodation. 

Driving the oar several blocks on a flat tire. 

Driving over a briok or rook road at high sp^. 

Driving across a hole in the pavement at high 
speed. 

Driving on street car tracks. 

Striking die street curb at a sharp angle. 

Driving with tires underinflated, even as little as 
ten pounds. . 

Pinching a tire against the curb when dnving 
against it. 

Unless avoided, these praotioes may result in 
serious tire troubles. While they may not produce 
fractures that show at once in the rubber, they 
tend to break underlying cords and pave the way 
for future trouble. 

Every motorist shonld carry a few spares m 
his car. Here are some of the useful ones , most 
frequently used : Extra bulbs for the headlights 
ought always to be carried. A few dry cells may 
be invaluable in emergency. Two or thrw rairs 
of pliers instead of the customary . one, should be 
included in the tool kit Spare fare valves and 
a hand pump for emergencies will be friends in 
need on occasion. , 

When the last “spare” has gone bad or it is 
impossible to find a good tube, the tar can be 
driven considerable distance through the use of 
several yards of rope twisted around the rim of 
the wheel. 

To run far on the bare rim will dent it and 
bend it so badly that it will be impossible to restore 
it to its original shape. The rope stunt can be 
applied to wood and wire wheels, but not on disk 
wheels. 


Labour Group mind their own Housing 

Monthly Labour Review of D. S. Bureau of 
Labour Statistics tells us in the following 
words of the ‘Housing Activities of Labour 
Groups 

The provuuon of housing aooommodations for 
trade-unionists has thus far received oomparatively 
little attention from labor organizatioBS. 

There are, however, a nUrnbrn; of organizations 
promoted by trade unions for finanoing the constme- 
tion of homes by their members. Of these the 
Bnrean of Labor Statistics has data for seven- . 

One organization has bemi in existence since 
1920, pne since. 1922, one since 192L two since 
1926, one sinoe 1927, and one was organized ]ust 
this year. Six of these boUding and loan associa¬ 
tions have finanool the construction of at least 441 
dwellings. 

So ter as the bureau has been able to determine 
(ml? two unions have undertaken the actual cons- 
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tnlotion of d<re1lio(ra for their members. These are 
the Brotherhood of Lioomotive B neioeers aod the 
Amalgsmsted ClothingWijrkers. Toe operatioo of 
the former have been io tie de7elopinaat of a tow-Q 
in Florida, ooastraoting detaehed dwellinits. maiolv. 
Those of the latter have been in the ooistru 'tioa 
of apartment batldings in the citv of Nev York. 
In neither instance, however, is the parchase, of 
dwellings conftoed to members of the union which 
has undertaken the housing work. 

In addition to these strictiv union undertakings, a 
housing project in New York City is-being carried 
on by a group of trade-nnioniata from a number of 
trades. 

Having proviel themselves with quarters through 
their organization, Jtae tenants of these union- 
constructed apartment houses iu New York City 
have gone further and are filling their other neMs 
cooperatively, buying milk. ice. eleotrioity, groceries, 
meats, etc, collectively, and providing such other 
features as library, kindergarten, nursery, medical 
and dental care, gymnasium, playgrounds, etc, 
thus forming a more or less selfoontained cominnuity 
of apratment dwellers. 


The Mysteries of Bird Migration 

The annual migration of birds is begun 
in oar country now, and Mr. Arthur De C. 
Sowerlay’s instructive contribution under the 
above caption io The China Journal will be 
of interest to many. Says the writer: 

An interesting phase of bird migration is the 
distance covered by birds in their jonrneys to 
and from their breeding haunts. We have seen 
that in some cases the journey from breed.mg 
ground to winter resort is very small, a few miles 
at most. This is very different from the tremen¬ 
dous distances covered by some birds. The racmc 
golden plover, for instance, breeds in Alaska ana 
winters in South-eastern Asia. Australia, and even 
as far as the Low Archipelago in the bonthern 
Pacific, having taken a course along the 
Asiatic coast line, through the Malay ArohipeU^ 
and Northern Australia, a dismnoe of over lO.UW 
miles. Another immense flight is that ot tne 
Arctic tern which literally spans the globe. U 
bre^s along the coasts of North-east Canada and 
Greenland and winters in the antractio not far from 
the 80th parallel of latitude, traversing a distanre 
of 11.000 miles twice every year. Amongst the 
greatest single “bops” made by anv birds *te jnade 
bv certain golden plovers which fly from ^uthern 
Alaska to the Hawaiian Islands. * distant of 
2.400 miles. This means continuous flight at 
least thirty hours, aod there is 
rest or food on the wav. Golden iiaa 

from Nova Scotia to Sonth America. 2 .B 00 miles 
in one flight, and this, as far as is Ireown, is tne 
longest single flight niade by any bird. 


A thing that helps to coitolioate the. subject 
and make it diffl mit to ezplain how Wras find 
their wav from tnoir winter resorts to their brew¬ 
ing grounds, is the fact that the ooar8e3_ are by 
no means always due north and south. Frequent¬ 
ly they are disgonat to the lines of mendian- An 
mteresting ex»®oie of this is the liftle rpq-foptM 
falcon, a bird commonly seen in China. _ This little 
falcon breeds in N irth China, Manchuria and the 
Amur and Prim irsk ProvinoeS of Eastern Siberia. 
It winters in South Africa There are many other 
such cases, but space forbids their being citM here. 

The qa^tioD as to bow birds find their way 
from their breeding grounds to there wintpr reMrta 
and «ic« versa is a mystery that has never t^n 
satisfactorily solved. Some have tried to explain 
it by saying that the young birds have been shown 
by the older birds, and they in turn by their 
parents, and so on, bat this theory is completely 
knocked on the head by the fact that.m many 
cases, it not in all or the majority, it is the young 
birds that start sonth first, often as much . as a 
fortnight ahead of their parente, and unemngly 
find their way to the regular winter resorts of the 
spscies. This means that they were never shown. 

The accuracy with which birds make for and 
find their desired destination has been tested out 
on young swallows, which have been ringed .while 
fledgelings and subseqaeatly caQKht again as 
adults in the same localities, the following year 
after months of travel in foreign ohmes. 

That birds sometimes lose themselves is 
evidenced by the fact that they have a way of 
tnro'ng up in all sorts of queer plaoM. altogether 
off their usual beats. Thus we have ^latio birds 
recorded from Western Europe, and birds belong¬ 
ing to Europe turning up in Chma, or American 
species appearing in England. , 1 . , „ 

We mast snopose in such cases that some 
factor has intervened at the moment that they 
were leaving their breeding, grouada to give them 
a start in the wrong direction, but even this is 
reallv a mystery, since we are only gnes.sing. 

The whole subject of bird migration is fraught 
with mystery and pregnant with unsolved 
problems. We do not really know why migrating 
birds fly so high ; neither do, .we know why Mme 
go due north and sonth while others go almost 
east and west We cannot sar why one Ktoup 
chooses one course while another closely relatM 
group chooses altogether another. We have not 
the remotest idea what it is that guides migrating 
birds to their correct destinations. All we “opw 
are the bare facts—the why, the how and the 
wherefore are entirely beyond our ken* Neverth^ 
less, we need not lose heart ; science has solved 
many more difficult problems, and we t®*? 
hope that some day, when we have discovered 
all the facts and correlated them,, we may nna 
the key to tiie many mysteries of bird migration. 
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An Indian leader in East Africa 

An esteemed correspondent has sent to us the 
followi^ note about Mr J. B. Pandya an Indian 
le^er in E. Africa. 

“Jagannath Bhawanishanker Pandya eldest 
son of Mr. Bhawanishanker Naranji Pandya, 
Head-Master PaneliMoti school in Gondal State, 
Kathiawar was born at Sibore in 1891. He 



Mr. J. B. Pandya 


received his education at Bhavnagar High 
School and came to East Africa in 1908. 
At a competitive examination held in 
Mombasa for Oovernmeut Service he obtained 
highest number of marks and joined the 
Customs Department at Mombasa. 

He resigned from the Customs Department 
in 1914 for better prospects and joined a 
European liTm and gained experience in 
business. Shortly afterwards he opened his 
business as Clearing and Forwarding agent 
under the name ef Pandya & Co. in 1917, 
His firm is now one of the leading Indian 
firms in Kenya. In addition to Clearing and 
Forwarding business he has now got 
warehouses and many agencies of first class 
and influential firms. He has also a 
wholesale and retail department. In 1920 
be opened a Printing establishment which 
has now greatly expanded under the came 
of the Pandya Printing Works Ltd. and is 
one of the foremost printing works on the 
Coast. Mr. Pandya is the Managing Director 
of this establishment. In June 1927 he 
started “The Kenya Daily Mail” a bi lingual 
Daily and Weekly Newspaper, the first copy 
of which was printed at the hands of The 
Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri who was then 
going to South Africa as the First Agent 
General to the Government of India. 

Alter he bad started his business in 1917 
Mr. Pandya entered public life in Kenya as 
a member of the local Indian Association 
He soon made his mark and in 1918 be was 
elected Hon. Secretary of the East Africa 
Indian National Congress which had its 
head-quarters at that time at Mombasa. His 
ability, application to work and regularity 
earned great credit for him from the Indian 
leaders and he was elected a member oa 
the District Committee in 1920 where be 
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worked npto 1925. He then resigned and 
remained an’konorarj member. 

In 1925 be was elected president of 
the Indian Association. In that very year 
he was elected as a member to the Kenya 
Legislative Conncil on which body he worked 
till 1927 when he refused to go to the 
Council obeying the mandate of the I.A.I.N. 
Congress, 

In 1927 *he was appointed as one of the 
Commissioners on the Local Government 
Commission under the Presidentship of Mr. 
.Tnstioe Feetham. His minority report is a 
spirited and able document. 

He is the President of the Indian 
Merchants Chamber and Bureau at Mombasa. 
He has been four times elected as a delegate 
to the Association of East African Chambers 
of Commerce by the Mombasa Chamber of 
Commerce and Agriculture which has a 
European majority. He also worked as a 
member on the Port Advisory Board. 

In order to serve the people of the 
country of his adoption, Kenya, as well as 
his motherland, India, he has now put 
forward a Free Passage Scheme which 
affords opportunities to prominent political 
leaders in India to come over to East Africa 
and study the various questions.” 


The ‘Kenya Daily Mail’ Free Passage 
Scheme: 

Here is the scheme of Mr. J. B. Pandya:— 

"The Kenya Daily Mail desires to encourage 
visits by Indian gentlemen oocnpying posts as 
prominent political leaders and editors of Daily 
and Weekly newspapers, throughout India during 
1929. with a view to studying conditions in these 
territories, and on their return to serve the In¬ 
terests of these countries whenever opportunity 
occurs. The Kenya Daily Mail will defray the cost 
of a certain number of passages from Bombay to 
Mombasa and back, first or second class according 
to the status of the vimtors, and will place at their 
disposal on their arrival here its whcde organisation 
and facilities for burning familiar with all sections 
of the oommunity and the study of East Afncan 
problems. 

The Kenya Daily Mail accordingly . invites 
(orrespondenoe from those in India desirous of 
availing themselves of this opportunity. Correspon¬ 
dents should affoi^ full details of their profession 
■iiid activities, and should state, clearly the, degree 
their association with public or political life. 
’ he selection will be in the hands of the Propne- 
pirs of the paper and will be anuonnced in due 
ocurse in its oolamns. Conespondenoe should be 


received here not later thm December Slst. 1928, 
and an intimation should be given as to the most 
convenient tune for the visit to be made and ite 
proposed duratiou. 

The scheme is put forward in the smade and 
sincere desire to facilitate the growth of knowledge 
in India of conditions under which lodians oversM 
live, and the Proprietors confidently invite the 
co-operation of the Indian press and public m 
making it a success.” 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Pandya for 
this patriotic idea and hope that be will not 
mind if we give him a few suggestions. 
Here are some of the names that we would 
suggest for the deputation. Sir Purusbattam- 
das Tbaknrdas, Sir Lalubhai Samaldas 
Mr. J. B. Petit and Mr. L. B. Tairsee ( any 
two of these four capitalists ) Lala Lajpat 
Eai, Acharya A. T. Gidwani M. A. (Oxen), 
Dr. Kalidas Nag M. A. D. Litt. (Paris) and 
Mr. S. G. Vsze ( Editor, the Servant of 
India). 

We are in favour of the inclusion of two 
capitalists because Tanganiyka stands in great 
nee*l of Indian capital. Principal Gidwani is 
a great educationist and he will be able to 
give expert advice on the question of Indian 
education in East Africa. Dr. Nag is devoted 
to Greater India of the past and at a time 
when our countrymen overseas are building 
Greater India of the future, Dr. Nag’s well- 
infoimed lectures will prove very interesting 
and inspiring indeed. We should not forget 
that ancient Indian colonisation was cultural 
while the modern Indian emigration has been 
mainly economic. We have to make a happy 
compromise between these two forms of emi¬ 
gration in onr scheme of Indian colonisation 
in future. I need not say anything about Lala 
Lajpat Rai for he requires no introduction. 
As regards Mr. Vaze, onr countrymen in 
East Africa already know something of his 
calm dispassionate handling of out jproblems. 
Possibly he will prove the most useful of 
all the members of the deputation. Mr. 
Pandya should put himself in touch with 
these people immediately. One thing more 
we have to suggest No discrimination 
should be made as regards passages. The 
only consideration for a first or second class 
passage should be that of health. Surely an 
editor of an infiaential journal has got a status 
no whit inferior to that of any capitalist 

Indians in British Gniana . 

Here is an extract from the Daily 
Chronicle of Georgetown, British Gniana :— 
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B.G. East Ismah Association 

TBe of the B.G. East Indian Associa¬ 

tion with Dr. J. B. Singh as President has already 
held nineteen District Meetings within the counties of 
Demerara and Berbioe. It was no doubt a very hard 
task, as the Exei;ative had to forsake their houses 
twice pr thrice eveiy wefk, and in many cases 
other important duties, and travel by day as well 
as by night to accomplish the work of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

The moat important subjects dealt with were 

(a) Acquiring a Vernacular Press to publish 
news for the benefit of the Bast Indian Community. 
(W Vernacular education for the Hindoo Md 
Muslim children, (c) Co-operation among the East 
Indians, (d) Formation of an organisation to protect 
the rights of the Rice-growers- (e) The raising of 
funds to clear off the liabilities of the Association 
and to make addition to the Association Building. 

At all the meetings held in the various Districts 
the Bast Indian turned up promptly and this 
convinced the Executive that the people are 
willing to stand by the Association to carry out 
its aims and objects. 

At these meetings, various sums of money 
were raised by voluntary subscriptions and there 
were also promises of substantial _8ums, and 
of several bags of rice- Each rice-miller m the 
District readily promised a bag of rice, and the 
Executive was reanested to ask every other Bast 
Indian rice-miller within the Colony to give 
a bag of rice. 

The Executive at every meeting organised a 
Committee to receive donations in aid of the 
Building Fund. 

Donations were also received in aid of the 
Building Fund from certain individuals. 

We are glad to note that our compatriots 
in British Guiana are waking up. Their 
decision to acquire a Vernacular press and 
to encourage the study of Indian Vernaculars 
is praiseworthy; 

West Indies are situated at a distance 
of thousands of miles from India and there 
is no regular steamer service. Our country¬ 
men in West Indies have thus remained 
unaffected by the beneficial influence of 
National movements in India. By starting 
a Hindi paper and by opening Vernacular 
schools our Indian leaders in British Guiana 
will lay the true foundation for a better under¬ 
standing between their adopted land and the 
Motherland. 

Social and Educational Work among Indians 
in the Colonies 

“When will yon visit India again? I 
asked Rev J. W. Bnrlon, General Secretary 
of the Methodist Mission of Australasia, when 
he came to India two years ago. Mr. Burton’s 
neme is a house-hold word in Fiji Islands, 
where be did a great deal of work for the 
indentured Indian labourers. 


Rev. Burton replied Well I have to 
visit North Australia, Papua Islands, Fiji 
Islands, England and India, one by one in 
five years. So I can come to India only 
once in five years but next time I shall try 
to come to India earlier.” 

When Rev. Barton was speaking these 
words I was thinking of the coming future 
when Indian missionaries will visit the 
colonies in the same way. There" is a great 
deal of social and educational work to 
be done in the colonies and if we can send 
the right type of workers from India they 
will not only prove useful to our people 
there but they can also make themselves 
men of position and influence We are turn¬ 
ing out dozens of Snataks (Graduates) from 
our Gurukulas and National Colleges 
every year. With a proper organis¬ 
ations it will not be difficult, to find 
suitable jobs for some of them at least 
in the colonies. The All-India Aryan 
League can certainly do a great deal in this 
connection. If they can arrange for free 
passage for some of their Snataks a number 
of them may be found willing to go abroad 
for social and educational work. I wrote 
a note on this subject, in the Modern Review 
of January 1928 and referred to the resolution 
tWt I moved and that was passed unani¬ 
mously at the Dayanand Centenary at 
Mathura. This note of mine attracted the 
attention of Syt. Ramanand Sanyasi, Secretary 
of the Aryan League, who wrote to me that 
on reference he found that no such resolu¬ 
tions bad been passed at the Centenary ! 

This is sufficient to explain the hopeless 
way in which the subject of sending Vedic 
missionaries abioad is being handled by our 
Aryasamaj leaders. Many of these leaders 
have absolutely no imagination at all. The 
Aryasamaj suffers from officialism and led 
tapism considerably and there is a lack of 
spirit of adventure and religious fervour in 
their men of first rank. 1 wish some of them 
could be transported to Bast Africa and made to 
see the work of the Aryasamaj there. The 
Aryasamaj at Nairobi (Kenya) has got one 
of the finest Arya Mandirs that I have seen 
and there is a first class Girl School- 
conducted by it. It is high time that the Aryan 
League took up the matter in right earnest to 
prepare a practical scheme for sending miesiona- 
ry workers abroad. I would suggest a meeting 
of Prof. Bam Deva, Prof. Satyabrat, Mahatma 
Narayan Swami, Pandit Tota Ram Sanadbya, 
Hononrable Badri Maharaj and Sbriyut 
Devi Dayal for the purpose. Will the Aryan 



Leigae give some consideration 
SDggeation of mine ? 


Sight Hononrable Mr. Sastri in 
Sonth Africa 

The Indian Opinion of South Africa has 
published the full details of the outrage on 
Mr. Sastrt committed by the European 
hooligans in Elerksdorp, Here is an extract 
from that paper :— 

On Saturday evening. Mr. Sastri and his staff 
attended a banquet at Elerksdorp. The Mayor of 
Elerksdorp presided, and there were 138 European 
guests, including Major Maquassi. the Police 
Commissioner of the district, the resident magistrate 
and other leading people of the town and surround¬ 
ing area. 
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That road lies across the hope of the children of 
South Africa. Are yon ? Curae yon !” . 

_ After the banqnet the guests moved from the 
Tivoli Hotel to the Railway Institnte Ball. Here 
it was found that the doors had been broken in 
and that a score of men were oocnpying seats 
reserved for the banqnet guests. As the i^tform 
party entered, booing and hooting began until Mr. 
Jooste pleaded for order saying that Elerk>;dorp 
must not be the only town in the Transvaal 
that misbehaved itself when Mr. Sastri visited it. 

Mr. Sastri then began to speak on the Indo- 
Union agreement and its effects, dealing incident¬ 
ally with the word '‘Coolie” that had appear«i 
on handbills on Friday. 

"You must not call my people coolies,” he said. 
■‘They are not, for ‘coolie’ mems a person who 
sells his body for physical labonr, and the word 
is insnlting to onr people.” 

After the speech had continned for about nine 
minutes, Mr. Morgan Evans stood np. "We have 


INDIANS ABBOAD 
to this 



AiyaEBmsj, Nairobi (l^st Africa) 


Deputt-Mayob Leads 

During the baiqnet it was noticed that Mr. 
Morgan Evans, the Deputy-Mayor of Elerksdorp, 
was driving a motor-car about the town. The car 
rore several inscriptions, including the following 
Are you helping the Indian uplift movement 7 


not come, here to listen,” he said. There were 
cries of "sit down,” and Mr. Jooste again began 
to plead for order, when suddenly the lights were 
switched off. Women started screaming, mid the 
andience began to make for the doors, some women 
being knocked to the ground during the confusion. 
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Saddenly, a glaas vessel fell jast next to the 
platform, and the contents were splashed about. 
A match was lit and a fire flared op where the 
bomb fell. 

Men rushed with overcoats to put out the 
flames by smotherinK them. This took some 
minutes to effect. Meanwhile strong biting fumes 
began to penetrarte the ball, affecting the throats 
of all those in it. Men and women were coughing 
continually : several women fainted, and later a 
woman and a child had to be removed to the 
hospital for treatment to the throat and lungs, 
which had been affected by the chemical fumes. 


At this, rotten eggs began to be thrown at him. 
None, however, hit anyone, although the walls and 
platform were bespattered with eggs, 

Mr. Jooste then called to the audience to adjourn 
to an open space outside. This was done, and 
Mr. Sastri resumed his address. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” _ he began, “as I was 
saying before, the venue of this meeting was altered 
from indoors to the open air,” and so took up the 
thread of the speech. His voice was noticeably 
affected by the gas for the first few ipinutes, but 
later the effect apparently passed away. Mr. Sastri 
continued his speech for almost an hour. 



Right Honourable V. S. Srinivas Sastri 


Mr Sastri Ikterybewts) 

Mr. Sastri, interviewed on Monday, declined to 
make any reference whatever to the incident. He 
looked remarkably well and chatted gaily with the 
interviewer. When asked if he suffered any ill- 
effects from the gasbomb, he replied. “I am address¬ 
ing a meeting in Springs to-night.” 

Mr. Sastri has no doubt raised himself 
considerably in the eyes of the world by his 
dignified behavioar: This unfortunate incident 
has shown in what great respect he is held 
by the highest officials of the Union. 

Mr. Sastri received hundreds of messages 
of sympathy from different parts of South 
Africa. Here are the messages of Dr. Malan, 
the Minister of the Interior and Ueneral 
Herizog, the Prime minister. 

All day on Tuesday the staff of Mr. Sastri 
were kept busy in Jehannesburg iiandliog telegram 
deprecating the Kleiksdorp affair and sympathis¬ 
ing with Mr. Sastri in having been subjected to 
such outrsgeouB -conduct. Again on Wednesday 
morning, ihe stream of telegrams commenred, 
the total of which, it is reported, ran into many 
hundreds. Messages came from everv comer of 
the Union, despatched by both Europeans and 
Indians. 

Anaiversary Number of the Vriddhi 

We congratulate Dr. I. H- Beattie u. a 
and Pandit Durga Prasad of Fiji on the 
fine Anniversary number of their monthly 
journal; the Vriddhi. The number contains 
many insterestiug and instructive articles 
but those of Rev. Momillan and Dr. Lambert 
deserve special mention. 


Dibttjhbebs Disatpear 


Police were rushed to the ball, but before they 
arrived the disturbers bad disapprared. Before the 
lights came on again or the police arrived, many 
memt'ers of the andienoe began shouting, ‘ Go on 
Mr .Sastri. We are here.” 

Mr. Sastri advanced to the centre of the plat¬ 
form and said, “Yes, I am here, and I will go on,” 


We have been regular readers of the 
Vriddhi for the last twelve months and 
though we may not agree with some of the 
views held and expressed by the editors, w<a 
eutertain nothing but grateful admiration for 
their sincere efforts. We hope in future 
the Vriddhi will be able to appreciate better 
the work of the Aryasamaj in Fiji. 





Programme of ihe Bengal Independence 
of India League 

“The Congress workers of Bangal” hare 
formed an Independence of India League for 
the province of Bengal, and its provisional 
executive committee has published a manifesto 
and programme. The programme, as published 
in The Searchlight of Patna, does not confine 
itself merely to politics but has also in view 
the establishment of economic and social 
democracy. This recognition by the founders 
of the League of the fact that human affairs 
cannot be divided into separate independent 
compartments is satisfactory. In the pro¬ 
gramme under "Political Democracy” occurs 
only the expression "complete political 
independence.” Many items mentioned under 
the headings of economic democracy 
and social democracy depend upon 
the attainment of political power for 
their execution. But the programme does 
not mention any details as to the means and 
methods of attaining complete political 
independence;—it does not give even a vague 
general indication of them. As the League 
does not and cannot obviously intend to 
engage in secret revolutionary activities of 
any kind, its silence on the subject of means 
and methods appears to show that the 
projectors do not know what should or can 
be done to make India completely free. So 
they are not much wiser in this matter than 
ourselves, the only difierence being that we 
liave often confessed our ignorance, but they 
liave not. 

The next section of the programme relates 

to 

KraroAMEiraii PBoraPLE Of Eoosoinc Democbacx 
Removal of economic ineqnalities. 
wiuitabie redistribution of wealth. 
rrpyiBion of equal opportunities for all. 
naismg the standard of living. 

RxSiLBDISO IimTTSSRX 

I. The League believes in large scale pro¬ 


duction through the use of machinery, bat would 
at the same time encourage cottage indnstries. 

2. Key industries to be nationalized. 

3. Railway, shipping and air service to be 
nationalized. 

4. Labour to have a voice in the matter of 
appointment and dismissals of employees and in 
the management of indnstries. 

, 5. System of profit-sharing in indnstries to be 
introdnced. 

0. All disputes between Labour and Capital 
on Management shall be submitted before an 
impartial board for arbitration with a view to 
making strikes and lock-outs unnecessary. 

7. Limitation of private capital by legislation 
or taxation including imporition of tax on all 
property inherited. 

8. Supply of cheap credit through co-operative 
and other methods and Control of usury by 
fixing a maximum rate of interest. 

9. Eigb^hoar day to be fixed for factory 
workers. 

10. Unemployment wages and old age pensions 

to be paid by the State. ^ 

11. Amelioration of labour by provision of (a) in¬ 
surance against sickness and accidents, (b) mater¬ 
nity benefit scheme, (c) creches for infants, (d) 
quarters for labour, (e) adequate leave, etc. 

Rigardiko Land 

1. Uniform system of land tenure. 

2. Equitable rent to be guaranteed by the 
State. 

3. Annulment of agricultural indebtedness 
through State intervention and indemnification. 

4 . Abolition of Landlordism by indemnification. 

The objects aimed at in this section of 
the programme are unexceptionable. An 
attempt on a national scale can be made to 
gain them only it those who cherish them 
succeed in obtaining supreme power in this 
country, which they are not likely to do in 
the near fnture. Bat even at present they 
can give a concrete shape to their ideals in 
their personal relations and their immediate 
surroundings. Among "the Congress workers 
of Bengal" who have become members of 
the League there may be some ZamiudaTs 
(landlords), capitalists, employers of labour, 
eta, and certainly there are many who have 
at least some domestic servants. It would 
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be good and a proof of the siooerity of the 
members if they would remove economic 
inequalities between themselves and their 
employees or tenants or domestic servants, 
etc. No law would stand in tho way of their 
doing so. Similarly, if they distributed their 
wealth equitably among those with whom 
they are connected, they would not be guilty 
of violating any law. Provision of equal 
opportunities for all is a great ideal. At least 
the well-to-do members of the League should 
send the children of their tenants or employees 
or domestic servants to the same schools, 
colleges and universities to which they send 
their own children. This would show that 
they are true to their ideals, and they can 
be true to their ideals in a perfectly law- 
abiding manner. As for raising the standard 
of living, it is to be hoped that the members 
have already provided at least their owu 
domestic servants with clothes, food, rooms 
and other comforts and conveniences some¬ 
what like those which they themselves have. 

The profession of high ideals becomes 
very easy and sometimes paying, too, if one 
does not expect to be called upon to live 
npto them till the country has become 
independent 

Regarding industry, the League says it 
believes in large-scale production through 
the use of machinery, but would at the 
same time enconrge cottage industries. There 
is nothing heretical about this belief. But 
Mr. Gandhi is against large-scale production 
by power-driven machinery, and hence the 
League cannot have the Mahatma’s blessings 
in this respect 

The carrying out of items 2 and 3 requires 
the possession of preponderant political 
power. 

As regards item 4, those members of the 
League who are owners or shareholders of 
factories, plantations, etc., can and should 
give their employees a voice in the matter 
of appointment and dismissal of employees 
and in the management of their concerns, 
before the law forces them to do so when 
the country becomes an independent demo¬ 
cracy. 

Exactly the same remarks apply to items 
6 and 6. • 

Before the law limits private capital in 
an independent democratic India, the mem¬ 
bers of the League can and should set a 
limit to their private wealth by a self-deny¬ 
ing ordinance. Many Indians have set 
examples, though they never talked of econo¬ 


mic democracy or of political independeude. 
We do not know what limit to private capital 
the League has in contemplation—we hope 
it is hot one crore of rupees. 

Item 8 is practicable even at present, so 
is item 9. 

Item 10 does not seem practicable just 
now, because of India’s political helplessness 
and the consequent economic backtrard condi¬ 
tion. 

Bills can and should be introduced in the 
Central Legislature even under present 
conditions for the accomplishment of the 
object aimed at in item 11. 

What has been said regarding land would 
require legislation. Item 1, 2 and 4 seem 
hopeless under the present constitution of 
the legislative bodies. The third item may 
and ought to be tackled. 

In the section devoted to social demo¬ 
cracy there are a good many items which 
can be carried out without the intervention 
of the law. It is remarkable that the founders 
of the League have felt obliged to draw up 
a programme of social reform, though social 
reformers in Bengal have never been in 
their good graces, nor have “the congress 
workers of Bengal” been famous themselves 
for the practice of social reform. Their 
programme is printed below. 

Social Democbacy 
A— Heoabdito Caste 

(1) Abolition of Caste which will necessarily 
include : 

(a) the removal of untoucbability 

(b) free access for all oonimnnities to roads and 
wells. 

(c) free access for castes to temples. 

(d) in*er-caste dining. 

(e) inter-caste marriage. 

B.—fiEOARnmo Wombs 

(1) Emancipation of women—which will include 

(a) Abolition of Pnrdah ; 

(b) Compulsory edncation for women : 

(c) Physical culture for women ; 

(d) Freedom for widows to remarry : 

(e) Equal status for women as for men : and 
revision of the existing law relating to women s 
rights. 

C—Reoakdisg Marbuoe, Etc. 

(a) Polygamy to be abolished ; 

(b) Interrprovinoial marriage to be encouriged; 

(c) The marriageable age to be raised lor mon 
as well as for women and a minimnm age to be 

* 

(d) Dowry, whether in cash or in kind at the 
time of marriage, to be abolished. 

D— Regabdimo Pbiesi-Hood 

(a) Abolition of the system of hereditary 
priests and gams. 
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(b) Individnalfl to be !enconra({^ to perform 
reliiions oerAnoniM themselves iritnout the aid of 
professional priests. 

Compalsory edaoation for women; equal 
status for women as for men, and revision of 
the existing law relating to women’s rights; 
abolition of polygamy; and a few other 
items would require legislation. But very 
great progress can be made by earnest and 
sincere sdoial reformers. In Bengal tne 
Brahmos have done more for the cause of 
social reform and tlie emancipation and 
advancement of women than any other 
section of the people, and they have been 
rewarded with ' persecution, slander, gross 
calnmnies, and the attempt of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the boss of the Independence 
League, to wreck the City College. Nevertheless, 
we are pleased that the Time Spirit has 
compelled Subhas Babn and his co-workers 
and followers to profess adherence to the 
social programme of the Brahrao Samaj. 
Bat it is to be hoped, it will not be mere 
profession. 

It is not clear why there is no mention 
of the compulsory education of mm and of 
physical culture for men. In their new-born 
or simulated zeal for doing good to women, 
the members of the League seem to have 
forgotten that in Bengal the vast majority of 
men, too, are uneducated and weaklings. 
Perhaps they were too eager to pose as 
champions of women’s rights, as being the 
correct timely forward thing to do, to 
remember the existence of the hitherto 
unfair sex. 

We note that a Musalman contemporary 
has protested against the proposed abolition 
of polygamy as against the Quran ! Kemal 
Pasha and Amanullah Khan would make 
short work of such protests. 

Those who have drawn up the programme 
of the League have assumed the role of 
Buddha (minus the awakening and enlighten¬ 
ment of the soul), Marx, Lenin, etc, rolled up 
in one. Let us wait for their actual perfor¬ 
mance and leave judgment to be pronounced 
by posterity. 


Pre-Medical Counes for Medical Colleges 

In American Universities, it is understood, 
if a student wishes to enter a medical 
college, the condition is that before applying 
for admission he must have studied a pre- 
medical course in a university for two years. 

76—18 


This pre-medical course includes chemistry, 
physics, botany, hygiene, physiology (rodi- 
ments), zoology and other similar subjects. 
Cannot the study of such a pre-medical 
course be arranged for in the Calcutta 
University ? 


Fine Arts Exhibition, Indore 

The Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan 
(All-India Bengali Literary Conference), which 
is to be held at Indore (C. L) in the coming 
Christmas Week, will hold an exhibition of 
Oriental Arts. The Exhibition is open to 
artists of alt provinces and will contain 
works in Painting, Soulpture, and minor arts. 
All artists are cordially invited to send their 
exhibits. A detailed, prospectus will be sent 
on request to F. N. Bhattacharya, Oeneral 
Secretary, Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan. 


Importance of Finds at Mohei\jo-Daro 

Until now only two lapds could rightly, daim to 
represent the cradle of civilisalion. One is Egypt, 
in the valley of the Nile ; the other is Mesopotamia 
waterM by the Tigris and the Eaphrates. Bat now 
there enters a third and serious claimant—the valley 
of the Indus, in the north-west corner of India, 

writes Sir Arthur Keith, the famous scientist, 
in The Referee. He goes on to state : 

The chief site of discovery in the Indus Valley, 
Mohenjo-daro, is 200 miles from the mouth of the 
river ; it was built on the flat, alluvial plain on the 
western bank; to the west of the plmn rises the 
mountainons frontier of Baluchistan. Six yearns 
ago a prospecting officer of the archaeological survey 
who arrived on the scene found merely rolling 
monnds covered by soil amd sand which the river 
had left behind when it overflowed its banks in 
flood times. Under the alluvial covering of the 
mounds, often thirty feet in height, found 
mouldering bricks. . . , ... , ,, 

The mounds which marked the site of the 
central part of the buried .city, covered an area 
equal to about one square mile. Beyond, and lost 
in the plain, were the submerged suburbs. In the 
north-west comer of the central city was a parti¬ 
cularly large and high mound. This was sugges¬ 
tive. for in the north-west comer of a.city the 
ancient Batwlonians always built fheir ziggurat,” 
or Tower of BabeL 

Mmsmo Hisiobv 

Several trial shafts were dug, and by 1924 Sir 
John Marshall realised that he ^ gained access 
to a lost and buried world of hu^ity. It 
BU8p6ct^ before then that Inoi> had ^an anoeint 
history, but every attempt to tnwe it into the 
second millennium before Chnst hM ended m 
failure. Nor would Sir John Marshall have succeed- 
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«d in this attempt without the guidance of 
Mesopotamia and 

Sir John Marshall’s pr^minary excavations on 
the Indus disclosed houses ornaments, jewels, 
utensils, weapons, pottery, seals, and works of art, 
all so similar to those of ancient Babylonia that 
there can be no doubt that the time sequence is 
the same for both. By this fortunate chance he 
has been able to restorp to India at least 2.000 
years of her missing history—a restitution in which 
her vast mordem population may justly take pride. 
For the foundations of Mohenjo-daro carry .us 
back like those of Ur of the Chaldees, to la point 
in time some 3,5IJ0 years B. C. 

Regarding Harappa and other prehistoric 
sites, Sir Arthur Keith writes 

Sir John Marshall, at the beginning of his inves¬ 
tigations, realised that Mobenjo-daro could not be 
the sole representative of this ancient civilisation 
of India. The Panjab lies to the northeast of Sind, 
and a railway now connects Mnltan with Lahore, 
passing along the plain of thfr River Ravi. An air¬ 
plane survey conducted along this dusty plain has 
revealed several ancient sites one being at Harrapa 
440 miles from Mobenjo-daro 

The leader of this expedition was not content to 
search Sind and the Punjab for andent sites, but 
sent Mr. Hargreaves from Sind westward into 
Baluchistan, where traces of the same andent civi¬ 
lisation were foond. Still further to the west, in 
the lower valley of the Helmand River of Afghani¬ 
stan are other sites, that tempt the explorer’s spade. 
V/e have every reason to hope we shall yet find 
links in Persia which' will join the ancient civilisa¬ 
tion of the Punjab with that of Mesopotamia. 

Incidentally the reader may be asked 
to note that the Indian gentlemen who 
actually made the discoveries, not with the 
spade, but with their brains, are not men¬ 
tioned by name, nor is there the least indi¬ 
cation given that any Indian had anything 
to do with the discoveries. It is Sir John 
Marshall who did all these things! Not 
Hiralal, Rakhaldas, or any other non-white 
human being. Mr. Hargreaves is mentioned 
because he is an Englishman. It is as if the 
scientific discoveries of J. C. Bose and P. C. 
Bay were credited to the Englishmen who 
were Principals of the Presidency College or 
Directors of Public Instrootion when these 
scientists were professors in the Presidency 
College ! Indians have been deprived of their 
birthright of freedom and of their native 
land. Must they be deprived of their in¬ 
tellectual achievements also ? 


“The Secret of [Life” 

Much sensation has been caused by the 
annonnoement, made by Prof. P. G. Donnan 
at the Glasgow meeting of the British Asso¬ 


ciation, of Professor A. V, Hill'l discovery 
as to the difference between life and 
death. 

The cell that is the basis of life requires con¬ 
stant oxidation, he explained, to preserve the 
pecnliar organised moleoolar straotuK of life of a 
living cell. The living cell is, m fact, like a 
battery which is oonstantly running down and 
which r^uires constant oxidation to keep it 
charged. Death is the irreversible breaking down of 
this stmoture, always pre^t, and ohiy warded 
off by the stroctiire preservmg action of oxidation. 

Professor Hill’s oypotiiesis for the firat time 
enables men of science. Professor Donnan said, to 
nnderetand, tbongh a little dimly, “the difference 
between life and death and the very meaning of 
life.” 

Oxidation, assimilation, and the rejection of 
waste products were continually gomg on, and the 
living cell was constantly exchanging energy and 
materials with its environment. The apparently 
stationery equilibrium was in reality kinetic or 
dynamic eqnilibrinm. 

A Siiii Geiatek Mvstert 

In the problem of life, there was a still greater 
mystery. If a motor-car was deprived of petrol, 
the engine stopped, but it did not die, whereas 
if the living cell was deprived of oxygen or food 
it died at once or went to pieces. 

The doubt suggests itself even to the 
mind of a layman. How do hibernating 
animals live without oxygen ? How did 
yogis entombed under the earth live? 

What, it might be asked, was cellnlsr death ? 
It was at this point. Professor Donnan said—at the 
very gateway between life and death—that Pro¬ 
fessor A. V- Hill was on the eve of a discovery of 
“astounding importance,” if indeed be had not 
already made it. 

Professor Donnan concludes 

“My belief is that Professor Hill is on the verge 
of an astonishing discovery. I think that his 
continuous fine analyses of the phenomenon the 
living cell must lead to such an understanding of 
the organisation of life that there is no reason why 
the construction in a laboratory of a living cell on 
the physical plane could not be effected, or its 
construction in the ocean, for instance, observed, ’ 


If Science “Create* Life”? 

Referring obviously to the announce¬ 
ment briefly summarised above, Mr. A. 
George Tarrant observes in the London 
Inquirer :— 

Some people have been rather frightened lately. 
They have read in the daily press certain sensa¬ 
tional statements and rumours as to new dis- 
coverieb, and, as these discoveries seem to touch 
on the origin of life, they are disturbed. 

The writer reassures them by saying : 
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Bat tts pombon is resUy very rimpte 

and natnial. We have known, for a very long time, 
that the family of life molndes many very differ¬ 
ent members. We Mve known that if we trace 
the stream of life backwards along the line of 
evolutionaw. development we descend from man 
and the higher Smmals to more lowly forms 
of life,, until we It^ ^the stream in a worid of 
very tiny, and vary lowly or^isms. As our means 
of eiplormg become more efficient as onr micros¬ 
copes become more powerful and our technique more 
Bubtle, we Aid we ^ trace the stream farther 
and farther back. We Anally lose it in a region 
of forms so lowly as hardly to be recognised as 
living matter, and lose it there, not because the 
stream comes to any abrupt end, but because we 
have not the power., to trace it further. 

After tracing life from its highest mani¬ 
festation to its lowest, Mr. Tarrant reverses 


the process, stating • 

It on the. other hand, we start in the realm of 
purely inanimate chemical substances—the chemi- 
ral element of which all things, living and non¬ 
living. are made—we find these substances build¬ 
ing themselves up, in obedience to natural laws, 
into more complex componnds. Some few of 
these elements—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen—build themselves up into substances 
of very great chemical complexity, whose ultimate 
particles are comparatively large. Moreover, these 
more complex molecules have the property, some¬ 
times of ioining one to another almost withont 
limit, and of joining on to themselves simple 
molecules from the world around, and so growing 
almost as do lowly forms of life. If we trace 
the upward development of the stream of chemical 
complexity, we lose it in a region of complex 
growing moleonles—and we lose it there, not 
because it comes to an abrupt end, but because 
chemistry has not the power to trace it further. 

The writer then asks, 

Has sdence bridged the g»p, and joined these 
two streams together? Have we now a 
continuous road, from one end of the scale to the 
other ? It may be so—how strong or how fmnt 
IS the evidence cannot be discussed here. What 
then ? 


Supposing science does bridge the gap, 

. Surely there is no need for alarm. For science 
IS only doing in the laboratory what nature did 
on this earth in the dim past Life on this planet 
arose, unquestionably, from some suoh develop¬ 
ment of inorganic elements into oomplex com¬ 
pounds, and from these to very mdimentary 
specks of living matter. This development was 
continuous. If we have learnt in onr laboratories 
to reproduce some of die steps of this progress, 
18 It a cause for alarm ? . 

tmoe we realise the continuity of nature, once 
we abandon the idea of change by catastrophic 
leaps and sudden diaoontinuitiee, ,then suoh a 
aevelopment as this must be recognised 'as the 
most natural possible. Such discoveries as are 
ninted at must be greeted with pleasure, as we 
?ee one more piece of the puzzle of nature fit 
into Its place uni&r the hand of man. 

Mr. XamiQt asks in oonolasion, what is 


the bearing of this upon reli^on ? His 
answer is 

Sorely only to confirm ns in onr wonder at 
the myste^ of creation, and of man’s ability. to 
think God’s tho^te after him. For the uvii» 
osU, whether eoienoe can create it or not is 
not the son! of man. A cell in the bc^ of a man 
may go to form the brain with which he thinks 
the sublimest thonjdits, or it may grow into a 
cancer which wrecka the whole bodily fabric. The 
man is more than a form of animate life. < 

Love, the ohoioe between good and evil, sin, 
repentance, these are attributes of man, not a 
simple living oelL These, ai^ the religions 
experiences of man, are still there, unaltered, and 
there is no fact of biology or ohemistry more 
real than these. 

Let ns then be re-assored- If sdenoe has 
sho'^. the path from lifeless (^emioal elemmit 
to livmg coll, what of it ? Some such path must 
have existed for life to be <hi earth at all. And 
if science tells ns a little of die ww in which God 
works, does that mean there is no God ? 


Modern Indian Langnages as Media of 
Instruction 

The Calcutta University Commission does 
not think that the English medium of ins¬ 
truction in Indian eoboois and colleges is 
such a great handicap as it is described to 
be, writes Mr. C. Bhattacharya in The Progress 
of Education. 

Mr. Mayhew says that India is not the only 
country where a bilingual system of education is 
in vogue and .seems almost to suggest that it is a 
necessary evil. For; was not the higher ednoation 
in Europe conducted for many years mainly 
tbroagb the mediam of Ladn? Newton wrote his 
Principia in Latin. The German philosopher 
Leibnitz wrote his books in the same language or 
in French. Again every fresh revival of the study 
of the classics in England gave a new impetus to 
original thinking and hence to the development of 
the indigenous Jiteratnre of the country. The 
Latin medium was not a handicap in these ooun- 
tries. Why should English be a handicap in India ? 
On the contrary, it should prove itself to be a 
oontinual source of inspiration to the stagnant 
minds of India. 

The writer controverts these views by 
observing 

The mistake in tlus largnment lies in confusing 
English as a mediam of oultnre and English as a 
meoinm of instruotioii. The study of the former 
shall be ever supported. It is necessary in order 
to broodmi onr minds and repeoially 'in order that 
we may oome into contact with western science 
and oulture. The English Uteratore is full of 
virile thooght, breathing liberty and freedom. 
Who will not profit by its study ? It was 
probably in some such spuit that the great Baja 
Rammohan Ray supported 'the Anglidsts. Bat for 
ttuB, it is enough if the foreign language is under- 
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stood.- The foreka mediam is no necessary 
Booompaniment of biliiuraalism though the latter 
be essential for a peoole whose mother tc^ne 
U u an nndereloped oondition. Mr. Miohel West 
^s in “Bitingualism’'. "The English atadent of 
Chemistry is taught in his mother tongae, bot is 
not oat off from the foontainhead of G-erman 
chemical research”. 

He stren^faens his argament by citing 
the example of Japan. 

The history of Japanese edncation of the last 
fifty years shows what a rrally serious attempt by 
a sincere Government can do for the improvement 
of an undeveloped lang^^e. Even today Japanese 
is a crude tongue. It aid not possess any alphabet 
before the seventh century when it accepted the 
Chinese alphabet. It is however, such a onmbroas 
and immobile vehicle for expressing ideas, that it 
was almost next to impossible to adapt it for the 
expression of modem thoughts- In the most 
authoritative dictionary of the Chinese language 
published recently, the lexico^pher has used 
forty-seven thousand, two hundred and sixteen 
characters. It can be easily imagined what a 
difficult task the Government of Japan has per¬ 
formed in making ninety-five per cent of the 
population literate in less than fifty years. It was 
m 1870 that scholars were for the first time sent 
to Enrope to bring the cniture of Europe :to Japw. 
The first University of Japan was established in 
1877. At first foreign teachers were engaged for 
instruction in higher education. Gradually, they 
were replaced by Japanese scholars: and at ^present 
in the whole of Japan, there are not more than 
eight or nine European scholars engaged in the 
domain of higher education. But though the study 
of some foreign language is compnlBory, in ml 
secondary and collegiate education, the medium of 
instruction is almost everywhere Japanese. At 
first, the work of translation was difficult, owing 
to the immobility of the Chinese characters, to 
remove which many Japanese educationalists are 
thinking of replacing the Chinese by the Roman 
characters. (Vide Japanese Education, by B. 
Kiknchi). 

The position is much better in India so, 
far as our principal languages are conoerued 
though not so far as the indination of the 
rulers is concerned. 

The Indian dialects, at least those that owe 
their origin to Sanskrit, have got a richer ancient 
literature than Japanese. Marathi, Kanarese and 
Bengali boast of lyrics and ballads mainly on 
religious themes dating back to a thousand years. 
Moreover, Sanskrit, the mother of all these lan¬ 
guages is a vast store-house of words already in 
use and is a wonderfully prolific mint that can 
taro out any number of new words reouired for 
new purposes. There are books on astronomy, 
phUosopoy, chemistry, algebra, and medicine that 
were studied in India from generation to 
generation. One has only to look over the pagea 
of Dr. Seal’s “Positive Sciences of India.” to be 
convinced of the truth of this statement. 
As A witness said before the Calcutta 
University Commission. "Even the most highly 
developed modem languages and literatures were 
at first no better than Bengali. In their case 


development was obtained by use. It will be 
obtained in our case too in the same way.” 
(C. U. B. Page 256). 


Complete Politioal Independence Versus 
Dominion Stetns. 

Lala Lajpat Bai says in The-People that 
no seU-raspeoting Indian could be so base 
as not to desire complete political indepen¬ 
dence for his country in the same sense in 
which the other countries of the world have 
it He then asks : “Bat is there any 
country in the world which is really absolutely 
independent ? Every country has some limi¬ 
tations on its ‘complete independence.’ ” This 
is true. When The Modem Eeview says that 
it is for complete or absolute independence, 
it only uses popular language, not scientific 
language. It is prepared, of course, to accept 
the human limitations on the independence 
of the freest countries—neither mote nor less. 
Lalaji makes a fair enumeration of the 
reasons of the seekers of independence for 
their choice, and observes:— 

Every Indian must sympathise with this 
point of view. If India were free to-day 
to make her choice, she will not be disposed to 
join the British Commonwealth. But she is 
not free. She is included in the British Empire. 
The ouestion before her then resolves itself 
into one of expediency. — not hypocritical 
expendiency but one of practical wisdom. Even 
Mr. Srinivas Iyengar says he would accept 
Dominion Status if it was granted at once. 
Some others hold, .'hat we should work for 
Dominion Status as a stepping stone to Complete 
Political Independence. 1 do not agree. I am 
of opinion that we should honestly, whole¬ 
heartedly and sincerely work for Dominion 
Status whether we get it immediately or in the 
next few years. I say so, because to me in our 
present circumstances, that seems to be the path 
of practical political wisdom. 

It has been stated more than once in this 
journal that its editor does not oppose the 
movement for dominion status, becanse that 
status may lead on to independence. Bnt 
we have not joined any movement either 
for dominion status or for independence, for 
reasons which seem to^us adequate. We do 
not see any practicable* way to the attainment 
of independence. Hence we do not join any 
Independence Leagne. Bnt as the desire for 
independence is ever present in otir mind 
and has become a sort of creed, we can¬ 
not join a movement for dominion status 
which we do not like withont some mental 
reservation ; because whateverwe do we want 
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to do whole heartedly. In fact, it was this 
attitude which, among other reasons, pre¬ 
vented the present writer from standing for 
election to the legislature when requested 
by a representative of the leaders of his 
district to do so with the assurance that the 
election would bo unanimous and uncontested. 
Thus the position of the writer is that of a 
mere journalist, or, in plainer language, that 
of an armchair onlooker and critic. It is 
hoped that this bit of egotism will be excused, 
as it has been considered necessary to define 
our exact position. Lala Lajpat Rai gives 
the following reasj)n8 for working for domi¬ 
nion status: 

ty That Dominion Status, as at present under¬ 
stood, secures to us full independence and freedom 
to remain within the Commonwealth as long as 
it is in onr interest to do, 80 . 

(2) That the partoership of the Commonwealth 
does not mean voting by population and that in 
ease any dominion finds that it is out-voted by 
virtue of race prejudice or other similar considera¬ 
tions, It IS free to dissolve the partnership. 

01) That the first task of the Indian Nationa¬ 
lists 13 to take the Indian States with them. No 
attempt in this direction has the ghost of a chance 
if you declare Complete Political Independence as 
your immediate goal. That a combination of the 
British Government and the Indian States against 
yon will be a formidable obstacle in the way of 
your political prepress. 

(4) That the cry of complete Political Indepen- 
dence leads people away from constructive 
political and social work and is a disturbing 
element in the nation-building departments of the 
country. 

16) That it gives the British an excuse for 
repression and suppression. I recognise that in 
the case of subject peoples repression and sup¬ 
pression is sometimes more beneficial to the political 
freedom than petty conciliations and superficial 
concessions. But even then in the present 
circumstances of India with our economic helpless¬ 
ness staring ns in the face at every step, the 
balance of advantage lies in not giving the British 
an additional excuse for excessive repression and 
suppression. 

(6) That My praotieal aetive steps towards 
complete Political Independence cannot be taken 
exrept m secrecy and thromth revonltionary 
violence. The preachers of non-violence may talk 
as much as they like, but they will not advance 
an inch towards the goal unless they actively 
(trapple with the problem of how and by what 
means ? 

(7) That the dream of an Asiatic Federation is 
a mere fantasy, and we CMnot build upon it. 

These reasons would have sufficed for ns, 
too, to work for dominion status, if we had 
not independence on the mind. 

India’s Three Oreat Words 

Under the pen name of “Oalamns,’ a 
writer in the London Inquirer quotes 


Rabindranath Tagore as saying that India is 
'inoorably religious.” According,to .this 
writer, the Soul of India is the belief that 
spirit is the great reality. Atma alone is 
real. In all things there dwell the Supreme. 

Referring to Mr. J. 0. Winslow’s book, 
‘The Indian Mystic,” the writer says:— 


Mr, Winslow takes three great words of Hindu 
religion and shows that behind each of them is an 
idea that may lead to a deepening of the Christian’s 
religious consciouBness. 

The first word taken is Bbakti. : 

This is the Way of Devotion. Bhakti is a beauti¬ 
ful aud rich term, as Or. Stanley Jones paints out 
in the ‘Christ of the Indian Hoad.’ and Mr. Wins¬ 
low shows us something of its beauty and rich¬ 
ness. Bhakti is that loving devotion to God whioh 
has proved the most dynamio foroe in the religions 
life of India. It is good to learn from a Christian 
book that India has a noble conception of God “as 
One who loves mankind and thirsts for the res¬ 
ponse of man’s love,” and that "His most character¬ 
istic name is Bhagavan, the Adorable One tile 
supremely Lovable, who gives ilimself in love to 
man.” 

The second great Indian word is Sannyas. 
Sannyas means the Way of Benunciation, which 
has always made a potent appeal to the heart of 
India. The sannyasi is a person who has given 
up everything to live the holy life. The true 
sannyasi can always win the hearts of the Indian 
people. Western civilisation, with its frank 
materialism, has no attraction for the Indto. 
Amassing wealth simply does not interest him. To 
quote Holland (‘The Indian Outlook’) 

“What bis soul worships iustinctively, passion¬ 
ately, is poverty. ‘Not the master of industry vuth 
his millions, not the Boss of Big Business, has 
roused India’s euthuauism and thrilled her imagini^ 
tion; this has been done only by the sannyMi, 
going out from house and home, with no possewion 
nut his begging-bowl, to be alone with God. 
Gandhi’s bare feet and single garment are no 
small part of the hold he has on Indian reverence. 


The third great word is Toga. 

Yoga is the Way of Discipline. The word 
covers a systematic training in the art of con¬ 
templation. 

An IndiM Christian once told me a story 
about an orthodox Hindu friend of his. The 
Christian prevailed on the orthodox Hmdn to 
attend a Christian service. Later he asked him 
what he thought of it. “It interested me very 
much,” said the orthodox Hindu, “but why do 
you get up and sit down so much ? It is ait 
getting up and sitting down. To me it seems 
more like drill than worship. But perhaps timt 
is why you call your services religious- exercises ? 
That IS how it strikes the Hindu 1 India is one 
day going to teach the Christian hovr to be sUi. 

'1m still and faiow that I am God,” said toe 
Psalmist “Study to be quiet,” smd Paul. India - 
knows what these words mean. 

At one time the Christian only sneered at toe 
Yoga systems of Indift To-day a Christian wnter 
can say that Patanjili’s system (to mention one 
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of the most importcmt) is set forth with coosider* 
able ps^choIoKioal aoamen, and that it mieht 
be descnbed in modem terminology as a method for 
deliberately isolating, and guning control 
over, the snboanBoioas.and. its powers. 

India, then, has mven us three great words: 
Bhakti, Sannyas, and Voga but the greatest of 
these is Bhakti. 


A Hindu Publisher in America 

Mr. Hari 0. Govil, mentioned in the 
previous note as the director of the India 
Society in America, is editor-in-chief of the 
Oriental Magaxine and a promising Hindu 
publisher in Amerioa. The name and 
address of his firm are Hari G. Govil, In¬ 
corporated, Oriental Publishers, Times Buil¬ 
ding, New York City. He was born at 
Bikaner, Bajputana, and educated at Benares. 
He went to Amerioa in 1920 to study 
electrical engineering at the Massaohnssets 
Institute of Technology. When Mr. Bamlal 
Bajpai, who has sent us a character sketch 
of Mr. Govil, met the young Indian-student, 
‘‘his application and certificates had already 
been sent When it came to the question 
of money, wo found that he actudly had 
five cents in American money and two 
English pennies and nothing more. When 
we enquired just how he expected to enter 
any kind of a college with no money, he 
assured ns with confidence that he was 
going to work and earn the money.” This 
he did. He subsequently changed his plans 
bought an old press for about thirty dollars, 
repaired it himself, and worked on it far 
into the night experimenting with printing. 
Thus he produced his first publication, the 
Oriental 2jiigaxine. 

Mr, Govil was helped to go to England 
by Jsjodia Brothers, Birla Brothers, 
and Sbivaprasad Gupta of Benares. He 
could go to America from London because 
Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai gave him the passage 
money. 


Varieties of Socialism 

Of late, in speeches delivered at Youth 
Conferences, Students’ Conferences, some 
other conferences, and Independence League 
meeting the word socialism bas been rather 
frequently mentioned. It is, therefore, good 
to bear in mind that socialism is not a 
single system of thought about economic 
reorganisation but a whole series of related 


systems. One of the latest j|>ookB dealing 
with these systems is A History of SoeMist 
Thought by Dr. Harry W. laidier (New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927. 
2'dO dollars). Reviewing this work in the 
Political Seience Quarterly of New York, 
Professor P. E. Brissenden of Columbia 
University gives the reader to understand 
that Booialisr has had a very long history— 
“from the ethico-religious Utopias of such 
Old Testament prophets as Amos and Hosea 
<700-800 B. C.) to the dUnted Communism 
of the Russian BoIsWlks (A. D. 1927). 

“Between the prophets and the Bolsheviks are 
the Utopias of Plato, More and Bacon, of the 
French Utopian Socialists, Babeuf, Cabet, Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon ; of 
Brisbane, Hertzka, Morris, Bellamy and Wells ; 
the socialism of ail socialisms—that called Marxian : 
F^ian Socialism ; the socialism of the German 
Social Democracy ; Revisionism, Syndicalism : 
Guild Socialism ; State Socialism ; Socialism of 
the Chair; Christian Socialism.” 

There is also post-war socialist thought. 
There are altogether fifty-seven varieties of 
socialism. 


Kussian Communism 

There are some admirers of Russian 
Communism in our midst. They may or 
may not have read "Marx and Lenin : 
The Science Pevolution” by Max Eastman 
(Albert and Charles Boni, New York). Tbe 
author wants “to show how to make a 
communist revolution.” So his sympathies 
are with the Communists. Yet, according 
to the New York Nation, 

We are bound to ponder certain of Mr. Eastman’s 
observations by the way : that “wholesale 
curtailments of liberty and violations of thmr own 
ultimate ideal of social relations are a necessary 
and intrinsic part of the plan of action of all 
scimrtifio revolutionists”; that the essence of the 
Russian political situation is tbe unshakable 
dominance of the Communist Party, which' holds 
“a position in the new state not unlike that 
occupied by tbe personal sovereign in tbe old”; 
that the most unsatisfactory feature of the Russian 
experiment is the failure to establish a great 
system of education, in place Of which has been 
set up “this great solemn fetish of dialectic ma¬ 
terialism, which is nothing but the old shoes of 
Almighty Ged”; and that the second most unsatis¬ 
factory feature is the absence of a direct and 
simple purpose “to see to it that the proletarian 
dictatorship and the collective ownership of the 
means of production shall create to the fm extent 
possible at any stage of Us development, a free and 
true human sodety.” Alas ! After ten years here 
is another full-sized serpent in the garden. 
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Lajpat Gift; for a ConsamptiTo’s 
Hospital 

Lala Lajpat Bai has given Bapees one 
lakh and oolleoted about another lakh for a 
consumptive’s hospital to be named after 
his revered mother Srimati 0alab Devi. 
Nothing more need be said than that the 
act is oharacteristio of the man. 


Hindu Mahasabha Eesolutions on 
Bedloval tTntonohability 

It is satisfactory to note that the following 
resolutions were passed at the eleventh 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha held at 
Jnbbalpore in April last :— 


1. This Hindu Maha Sabha declares that the 
so called untouchables have equal rights with 
oilier Hindus to study in public schools, to take 
water from public wells and other sources of 
drinking water, to sit with others in public 
meetings and to walk on public roads. The Maha 
Sabha calls upon all Hindus to remove such 
restrictions as may be existing anywhere at 
nresent in the way of the so-called nntonchable 
Hiiidus exercising these rights. 

2. This Maha Sabha declares that the so-called 
untouchables are fully entitled to have Dev 
])ar.slian. and the Maha Sabha calls open all 
Hindus in general and all Hindu Sabhas in parti¬ 
cular to provide the same facilities for Dev 
T> 1 1-1. Ill to them as are enjoyed at present by 
■ ■II.. I li.ri'lu') 

3. This Maha i Sabha calls npon Purotats 
[Priests], barbers and washermen to offer their 
services to the so-called untouchables also.. 

4. This Hindu Maha Sabha is of opinion that 

every Hindu to whatever caste he may belong 
has equal social and political rights. . . 

5. This Maha Sabha appeals to all Municipal 
Boards to provide healthy quarters to the ao- 
called nntonchables specially the sweepers and 
directs the local branches of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha to draw special attention of their Local 
Boards towards this matter. 

6. This Maha Sabha looks upon, the praotiM 
of nomination of the, representatives of the 
depressed classes by the Government to the Local 
Bodies. Provincial Oonncils Msd the Assembly as 
moat harmful and injurious to the true interMts 
ofthe country and oonsiders that this practice 
will become a source of creating a great gmf in 
the near future between other Hindus Md the 
w-oalled untoudiable classes. In the opinion of 
the Maha Sabha the right course to stop this 
oiactice is to put forward and l^k proper <Mndi- 
lates belonging to tte so-called untouchable 
daases to the elaoted bodies named above. , 

. 7. This Mah^bba emphatically protests against 
;he so called Ai Hindu movement started mr 
«me self-seeking persons with a view .to create 
iivision b^ween the Hindu Community tpid 
irarns the so n»iiad untouchable brethren against 


the danmrs of falling a victim to this harmful 
propaganda and calls upon them to remain faithful 
to and well wishers of their ancestral Hindu faith. 

A resolution, Strictly speaking, is some¬ 
thing which one resolves to do, is determined 
to do. Therefore, all members of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and all others who follow its 
lead, are bound as a matter of sincerity and 
truthfulness to act up to these resolatioas. 
They should not remain mere paper resolves. 

Nomination of representatives of “depressed” 
classes is undoubtedly undesirable from the 
nationalist point of view. Bat it is not quite 
accurate to say “that this praotiiw will become 
a source of creating a great gulf in the near 
future between other Hindus and the 80 *called 
untouchable classes.” The gulf wou alretidy 
there before any “representatives” of these 
classes were nominated. What the practice 
of nomination is likely to do is to mden and 
perpetuate the gulf. It will not do to throw 
all the blame on Ooveinmant Orthodox 
Hindu society has been for centnries wicked 
and nnrighteons in its treatment of the so- 
called nntonchable classes, and this has been 
the original canse of the gnlf. 

TTe are against the Adi Hindu Movement. 
Bat we do not think it is correct to speak 
of creating division in the Hindu community. 
The division already exists. What the 
Adi Hindn Movement may do is to 
make the division rigid and to perpe¬ 
tuate it. This cannot be prevent^ by 
mere paper resolutions. The so-called 
Adi Hindus must in practice be treated 
exactly as the social equals of the Brahmins. 
Then alone will the former remain faithful 
to and become well-wishers of their ancestnl 
Hindu faith. Now that all classes and ranks 
of people have become self-consoions, the 
Hindn commnnity must consider itself doomed 
unless it can take the wind out of the sails 
of Mnsalman, Christian and bareaucratic 
propagandists by becoming truly demooratio 
and righteous in its social economy. 


An Object Lesson to India 

Under the above heading The Taung East 
of Tokyo for September, just received, repro- 
dnees the following editorial from the Osaha 
Mainichi (English edition); 

On August 28, 57yearB ago (oonnting from 1928) 
a proclamation was issued by the Government 
dedaring all the subjects in um Empire eqnal. 
It was an epoch-making event. The prodamation 
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r'>i hn- n fuid all swept aside the traditional qlass 
di'iin'li"!!'* that would promote the caste idea 
and hinder tiie national pioereas. 

The samorai and common people clawes 
became nominal. It created a new and wider 
world for the masses ; anybody was free to do 
anything without fear of being subjected to unprin¬ 
cipled prejudices because of the long standing 
distinctions. Swanns of the common people class 
seized the opportunity and proved the sagadity 
of the proclamation. 

But tradition persists ; a tradition that has had 
a life of many centuries could not be pushed 
aside with just one proclamation. People hailed 
the proclamation with cheer, but enough of class 
predjndioe remained. The samurai class would 
not so easily condescend to mingle with the 
common people 'class: much of the old-time 
hanghtiness lingered in their minds that appeared 
to be making desperate efforts to maintain its 
ground. 

To-day the traces of this traditional class dis¬ 
tinctions may be stated as having entirely gone. 
We have seen sons of the poorest farmer risen to 
an exalted position in the Government; sons of 
the smallest storekeeper have climbed up to com¬ 
manding places in army, navy or business circles. 
Nobody thinks it strange: everybody regards the 
fact as inspring. 

It is because of this eqnal onportnnity to all 
this country has been fortunate to find many men 
of ability rare in all fields of activity. The absence 
of a caste spells progress and .Tapan has expe¬ 
rienced it. 

The Young East commends these para¬ 
graphs to the consideration of its Indian 
readers. We hope all Indians will seriously 
reflect on the lesson taught by the Japanese 
proclamation and its results. 

It is not merely orthodox Hindus who 
are in favour of keeping up caste distinctions. 
The British Government seeks to perpetuate 
caste in various ways, which need not be 
enumerated. 

Among other things the Osaka Mainichi 
states that “sons of the smallest storekeeper 
have climbed up to commanding places in 
army, navy or business orioles.” But the 
British rulers of India have divided our 
people into military and non-military 
races ! 


,Two Reports of the Same Interview 

The following extract is taken from The 
Bengalee :— 

In the report of an interview with the eminent 
physicist, Prof. Sommerfeld, he is said to have 
observed: 


According to tiie 
“Statesman”— 

“There is real inde¬ 
pendent spirit of science 
in India as seen from 
the work of Dr. Baman 
of Calcutta, Dr, Sf^ 
of Allahabad and other 
famous srientists.” 


According to the 
“Englishman”:- “Tht 
real independant spirit 
of spienqe in India has 
produced some very 
important scientific work. 
There were such men 
as Prof. Baman of 
Calcutta, Prof. Saha of 
Allahabad, Prof. Bose, a 
nephew of Sir Ja^is 
Chundar Bose and Prof, 
Bose of Dacca.” 


Why this omission in the Friend India'? Is 
there again the hidden hand ? 


The difference in the two reportfof the same 
interview seems mysterions. Even the two 
combined may not perhaps be a faithful 
transcription of what Professor Sommerfeld 
actually said. He is an eminent physicist, 
and therefore it would be quite natural for 
him to confine his observations to his own 
special branch of science. That may be 
the reason why there is no reference 
to the original work done by ludiaus in 
chemistry or botany, for example. But even 
as regards physios, the Statesman’s report 
is moie meagre than that of the Englishmaji. 
The name “Bose,” whoever among scientists 
may bear it, seems taboo to the Chowringhee 
paper. 

However, it does not much matter what 
the aboveuamed papers choose to print or 
omit Even novices in physics know that 
before Sir J. C Bose turned his attention to 
the study of living matter he made many 
discoveries in physics, some of which are 
referred to with a diagram of one of the 
apparatuses invented by him, in the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Vol, IX, p. 206, under the article Electric 
Waves. It is for this reason that in the 
Foreward to his “Collected Physical Papers” 
(Longmans) Sir J. J. Thomson writes:— 

“Another aspect of these papers is that they 
mark the dawn of the revival in India of interest 
in researches in Physical sinence,' this which has 
been so marked a feature of the last thir^ years 
is very lu-gely due to the work and influence of 
Sir Jagadis Bose.” 

The Professor Bose of Calcutta referred 
to by the Englishman is Dr. Debendra 
Moban Bose, who, with Prof. Meghnad Saha 
of AllababaR represented India at the Volta 
Centenary in Italy last year; and Professor 
Bose of Dacca is Professor Satyendranath 
Bose, after whom and Professor Einstein the 
Bose-Einstein theory has been named. 
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Unanimons Demand and the Grant of 
Self-rule 

The oondition laid down by the British 
arbiters of India’s destiny for the grant 
of a small measure of self-rale is that the 
people of India mast make a ananimoas 
demand and prodnoe an agreed oonstitation. 

For a obnntry inhabited by 820 millions 
of people to make a ananimoas demand in 
the literal sense of the term is an impossi¬ 
bility, particularly when the powers that bo 
are bent on encopraging, if not also produc¬ 
ing, diversity of opinion. In spite of this 
difficulty an agreed constitution has been 
produced which has been accepted by 
the main groups of politically minded 
Indians. 'Therefore, the bureaucracy have 
redoubled their efforts to make every 
insignificant group and every nonentity 
claiming To speak on behalf of a group appear 
more important and influential than the 
parties who have accepted the All-Parties 
Conference Report. Perhaps the natural 
reaction has been that in some quarters the 
support given to the Nehru Committee’s 
report has been claimed to be more un¬ 
animous and nation-wide than it actually is. 

These circumstances remind one of the 
very different circumstances under which 
other parts of the British Empire, spoken of 
as white men’s lands, obtained self-rule. The 
British and French and original American 
inhabitants of Canada were not required to 
produce, nor did they actually prodnoe an 
agreed constitution and make a unanimous 
demand of any sort before obtaining self- 
rule. Lord Durham’s Report gave Canada 
self-rule. Before that the Chadians had 
rebelled against Britain several times (perhaps 
that was bken as a proof of their fitness tot 
self-rule) and the British and French seotipn 
of the population were at logger heads with 
one another. As a matter of fact therefore, 
unanimity among Canadians, either litoral 
or practical, did not precede the grant of 
self-rule to Canada, it was self-rule which 
produced some harmony among the discord¬ 
ant elements of its population. Such wm 
the case in South Africa, as also in Ireland. 
And in South AMoa, even after the intro- 
duotion of self-rale there is not much agree* 
meat in tiio political aims and ideals of the 
Boers, the British settiers and the original 
inhabitants of the country. 

In India, therefore, the people’s reply to 
the British demand of unanimify should be 

77—U 


that unanimity in its literal sanae does not 
exist in Britida or any other oounta' and 
practical unanimity can come only after tiie 
country has obtained self-rule and been 
relieved of the inoubus of British domination 
just as Hindn-Moslem dissensions and riots 
can ceasp to a great extent only after the 
British third party has ceased to profit by 
snob qnarrels. 


The Aga Khan on the Nehrn Eeport 

That parasitic lotus-eater, the Aga Khan, 
has oontributed an article on the Nehru 
Report to the London Times. He suggOTts 
a constitution based like the association 
*of free states like the old Gorman 
Empire. Each of his proposed free states 
should be based, not on considerations of 
size, but religion and nationality, race and 
language, plm history. i 

The (Jerman Empire has ceased to exist; 
it is a repnblio now. So what is the use 
of an analogy borrowed from an_ empire 
which had the seeds of decay within it ? 
Similarly, as the idea of basing polity on 
medieval theology and religious dogma has 
been given up even in Turkey and practi¬ 
cally so in Afghanistan, why should the Aga 
Khan, who is neither a Musalman nor a 
Hindu, stand up for this exploded and effete 
old-world idea ? 


Lord Birkenhead’s Resignation 

India never liked Lord Birkenhead as her 
Secretary of State—we mean as a Secretary 
of State to tyrannise over her. So no Indian 
will even pretend to wipe his eyes to bid 
him farewell Not that India can like any 
Secretary of State to play the absentee despot 
at a distance of 6000 miles from her shores. 
Just as drums as mnsioal instruments are 
best appreciated when not played upon, so 
what would be best appreciated in relation to 
the office of Secretary of State for India 
would be its abolition together with the 
abolition of its caudal appendage the Council 


Campaign of Slander in U. S. A. 

The vast disgusting scale on which un¬ 
bridled campaigns of oalnmniation are 
carried on previous to presidential elec- 
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hold and proooaooe an erroneons opinion re¬ 
garding the inourabiit^ of the disease of a 
partionlar patient Patients have recovered 
from diseases prononnoed inonrable by 
physicians locally available. Next comes 
the question of the degree of suffering which 
it would be legitimate to end by killing. 
Then one has to judge how long before the 
probably natural death of a patient he should 
be killed. Suppose the best physicians locally 
available say iimt a patient suffering indescri¬ 
bable pain horn cancer would die six months 
hence. When would it be right to kill him P 
Six months before the probable day of bis 
death? Or six davs, or six hours? If it 
be right to kill him at all, why allow him 
to suffer any preventable pain even for an 
hour? 

All excruciatingly painful diseases do not 
render the patients entirely incapable of 
rendering some little service or other to 
other persons. Would it be right to deprive 
the world of this advantage by killing a 
patient before the moment of his natural 
expiry ? 

There is also the question of self-deter¬ 
mination, The lower animals cannot say 
whether in spite of pain they would like 
to live. Human beings can generally do so. 
If a patient whom physicians, relatives and 
neighbours decide to kill for his benefit, hopes 
and desires to live, ought he to be killed? 
Take the opposite kind of case. Some 
curable diseases, from which many patients 
recover, often become so painful that the 
patients express a desire to commit suicide 
or to be killed. Hiey do so because the 
agony becomes unbearable. Would it be 
right to fulfil their desire to terminate their 
connection with the body? 

In the last place, it should be noted 
that pain is not unmixed evil. Apart from the 
fact that pain is nature’s warning and is 
(dso often part of the curative process, 
it has a disciplinary valueit chastens, 
purifies and humanises. At what point 
it ceases to have such value and 
becomes an unmixed evil which may and 
onght to be put an end to by killing the 
patient, we are not presumptuous enough to 
attempt to determine. 

On the whole though we admit Mr. 
Oandbi’s good intention and sincerity and 
courage of conviction, we unhesitatingly and 
definitely reject his doctrine, so far at least 
as it relates to human beinga 


Protective Ueasnres for the Simon Seven 

Anglo-Indians and stay-at-home Britishers 
are sparing themselves no efforts to create 
the impression that the vast majority of 
Indians are dying to co-operate with the 
Simon team. In fact the desire of most 
Indians to welcome and co-operate with them 
has been so plain to the white rulers of 
India that the timings of the arrival of the 
Simon Commission at Bombay and Poona 
were changed at the eleventh hour, the 
district magistrate of Poona refused even to 
let the leaders of the boycotters know the 
route which Simon & Co., would take, the 
Railway Station and roads in its neighbor¬ 
hood were closed to the public, and the 
police permit required the processionists to 
keep 600 yards away from Poona {Railway 
Station. 


Coronation by Brahmin Priests in 
Cambodia 

The new king of Cambodia was crowned 
on July 22 last. How Brahmin priests 
ofliciated at the ceremony is thus described 
by the special correspondent of the London 
Times, 

'On the entry of the eight officiating Brahmin 
priests the King rose and seated himself on a 
low chair immediately in front of the throne-dais. 
The eight Bridimins approached and knelt around 
the Sovereign, representing the eight points of 
the compass. One after another they repeated the 
traditional prayer for the King’s welfare, his 
Majesty taming bis duir so as to face each ^est 
as he spoke. Dnring this ceremony the King, 
although a Bnddhist, held in his hand the images 
of Vishnu and Siva, the '•Protectors of Cambcdia” 
—a tradition of the old Vedic faith so deeply 
rooted in the oonnti^.’ 


“Not such a Hypocrits” 

‘'We did not conquer India for the benefit of 
the Indians. I know it is said in missionary 
meetings that we conquered India to raise the 
level of the Indians. That is cant We conquered 
India as tiie outlet for the goods of Crest 
Britain. We conquered India by the sword, and 
by toe Bwmd we should hold it I am not 
such a hypocrite to say that we hold India for 
the IndhuiB. We hold it as the finest outlet for 
British goods in general and for the Lani'Jisbir'- 
cotton OTods in i»rticular.'’— W. K-yn-."', 
Hicks, Home Seertiary. 
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“The Dial” on Tagore’s “Pirefliee” 

The Dial, en altra-modern Ameriosn 
maKBzioe, the month piece of the Amerioan 
and English “new” writers, notices Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore’s ‘Fireflies” as follows ; 

These delicate moth-wings of elusive wisdom 
carry-the peculiar spiritual urbanity & serene 
detachment of the author—Limpid as water-colour 
vignettes they_ are characteristically East Indian 
in tone. Laokiag the dramatic intensity of Blake’s 
mystical aphorisms : lacking too the wistful 
humour of Chinese poetry ; they convey to the 
mind a tender resignation, soft and insidious, like 
a diffused perfume, suspected rather poignantly 
inhaled. 


Sir J. C. Bose’s Seventieth Birth day 

The Hindu’s benediction or prayer for 
long life is, “Live a hundred years,” But 
in these days, the generality of Hindus do 
not live to be oentenarions. So the biblical 
three score years and ten has come to be 
considered a long life in India, as in some 
other countries. But in the case of those 
who have led a useful life and are still 
active at seventy, we are justified in wishing 
for and expecting a longer career of useful¬ 
ness. Such a life has been that of Sir J, C. 
Bose. In about a month’s time he will com¬ 
plete the seventieth year of his life. There 
may very well bo public rejoicings on the 
occasion. In any case, it would be well if 
a function could be arranged at which his 
former students could meet him. 


Beforme in Afghanistan 

In the course of a recent important speech 
at Kabul the King of Afghanistan foreshadow¬ 
ed the formation of a Cabinet among the 
coining important reforms. His Majesty 
intimated that, as Sher Ahmad Khan, whom 
he bad entrustsd with the formation of a 
Cabinet, had failed to do so, he would 
himself for the present discharge the functions 
cf a Prime Minister. The appointment of 
Ohulam Sadiq Khan as Foreign Minister and 
cf Muhammad Wall Khan as Permanent 
hegent in the King’s absence from the 
capital, were also announced. Other 
measures foreshadowed were the reform 
cf Municipal Law and of the Judi- 
Imary, foundation of public libraries and 
factories, compulsory oo-eduoation of girls 
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and boys between the ages of 6 and 11 at 
Kabul and the introduction of European 
clothing at Kabul. In an important ansounoe- 
ment of the subject of social reform the 
Amir of Afghanistan reiterated his well-known 
views on the emancipation of women. While 
denouncing superstitions practices, he affirmed 
his intention to carry ont the true doctrines 
of Islam. 

On the question of Parda, the King indi¬ 
cated his preference for wearing of modem 
veils in Kabul at least, while leaving it to 
the discretion of the people of the provinces 
to adhere to the old or new fashion. 

A dramatic incident ensured When Queen 
Sonriya and other Court ladies present re¬ 
moved their veils. The speech was delive^ 
to a very large audience including all high 
Afghan officials and Foreign Diplomatic re¬ 
presentatives, and was cordially received. 

All this shows that a considerable pro¬ 
portion of Afghans is ready to welcome 
political as well as social reforms. 


Mischievous use of Ehilafat Movement 

The Miissahmn writes:— 

In the course of the last three or four years we 
have several times expressed the opimon in these 
columns that the need for any Khilafat Committw 
or oManization in India has altogether ceased. 
The Khilafat organization was started at a tune 
when the British Government interfered with the 
affairs of the Ottoman Empire in a manner that 
imperill^. and subsequently^, dwtrqyed, . ffie 
Khilafat and the object of the Khilafat Committee 
was to keep up a movement for the restoration of 
that institution. The Sultan of Turkey, as, the 
world is aware, was then the, Khalifa, the spmttml 
head, of the Muslim world, being the waidM of the 
holy places of Islam, the most imporUnt of which 
is the Hedjaz where Mecca and Medina are situate. 
Since then there have been catastrophic cbangM 
in the world, particularly in the Muslim worli 
The Sultanate has ceased to exist and ^rkey is 
now a Republio and republican Turkey has herself 
abolished the institution of Khilafat Mo^vet. it 
must not be forgotten that the Sultan of Tmkey 
was the KhaUm of Islam by virtue of his being 
the custodian of the Islamic holy places. As a 
result of the Great War Arabia and other holy 

B ceased to be under the suzerainty of 
y and the president of the Turkish 
Republio oould not therefore legitmatere be 
the Khalifa of Islam, even if he so desirem Under 
the existing circuiustanoes Saltan Ibn Baud, the 
present ruler of the Hedjaz. may legitimtwy be 
the Khalifa as he is the custodian ot the holirat 
places of Islam, namely, Mecca and Medina. But 
It is apparent that he does not want to adopt .the 
title and shoulder the responsbilities of the position. 
So it seems to us that Indian Mussalmaus can 
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^rdly do MyttuBg that may lead to tiie restora- 
npn of the Ebilafat Moreover, there is difference 
of the opinion now-a-days as to whether it is at 
all drairable to try to set np a Khalifa receiving 
the homage, of the entire Muslim world, if, of 
course, tp bnng atout such a situation is at all 
possible in these days. In these circumstances it 
appears to us that a Khilafat organization in India 
IS at the present moment a superfluity. It has 
absolutely no work to do and so the moribund 
Central K^fat Committee should without delay 
BO mtp .liquidation- Its continuance means, we 
are a^d, mischief to the community. Jt'very 
body, knows that when one has no work to do 
Me IS inclined, to do mischief. And the Central 
Jihilafat Committee is such a body at the present 
moment 

Our contemporary adds that the public 
are fully aware that after the Chotani affair 
the whole Ebilafat organisation stands dis¬ 
credited. As an illustration of its remark 
that “when one has no legitimate work to do 
one is’ inclined to create mischief, ' it 
writes:— 

The Calcutta Ebilafat Committee has recently 
got inspiration from the Central Ebilafat Committee 
—inspiration in the shape of advice and, some say, 
money--to (»rry on a propaganda against the 
A?i n Oominittee report and the resointions of the 
All-Parties Conference and some of those who, 
m order to save their own .skin, could not join the 
Kon-cq-pperation or the Khilafat movement are now 
the guiding spirits of this moribund Committee. 
We only hope that the misguided activities of 
this Committee will hoodwink none. 


Popularising Latin Script in Turkey 

With a view to popularising the new 
alphabet of Latin characters in Turkey, the 
Government has decided that all inhabitants 
of Angora, men, women and children, should 
attend special public courses at which the 
alphabet will be taught. Coffee-houses, 
casinos and other places of amusement will 
be converted into temporary class-rooms and 
instructors will be recruited from ministers, 
deputies and the highbrows of Angora under 
the supervision of Kemal Pasha himself. 


All-India Oriental Conference at lAhore 

The Fifth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference will be held at Lahore, 
from the 19th to the 23rd of November, 
1928. . 

The objects of the Conference are the 
following:— 

(a) To bring together Orientalists in 


order to take stock of the various activities 
of Oriental [Scholars in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation and Oriental 
studies and research. 

(e) To afford opportunities to Scholars 
to give expression to their views on their 
respective subject and to point out the 
difficulties experienced in the' pursuit of 
their special branches of study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual 
intercourse among Oriental Scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

The conference is held every second year 

and practically sums up the work done by 
Oriental Scholars in various branches of 
Oriental Art and Literature. Mutual exchange 
of thought and personal contact with Scholars 
are not only stimulating to further research 
but have also a tendency to Coordination of 
efforts. As such the utility of these Con¬ 
ferences has long been recognised in Europe 
and America. 

The Conference will be divided into a 
number of sections, the provisional list of 
which is given below 

1. Vedio. 2. Classical. 3. Philosophy. 4. 
Philology. 5. Fine Arts. 6. Arabic, Persian 
and Zend. 7. History and Archaeology. 8. 
Urdu. 9. Hindi. 10, Panjabi. 11. Anthro¬ 
pology. 

There will be a concert of olassioal Indian 
Music, a Mushs’ira, and representation of a 
play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places of 
historical interest like Taxila and Harappa 
will also be arranged. 

All Orientalists are invited to become 
members of the Conference by paying a fee 
of rupees five only to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. A. 0. Woolner, M,A.,C.I.B., University 
Hall, Lahore. 


Mr. Natesan'a Izperiencei in Canadal 

Mr. G. A. Natesan was one of the members 
of the Indian delegation to the Empire 
Parliamentary conference held this year 
in Canada. 

Intemewed by Reuter r^arding the part played 
by the Indian members of the Empire ParliamentsTy 
deligation at its meeting in Canada, Mr. 
Natesan said that opportunities for the discus¬ 
sion of Indian questions had been very few, but 
the Indkss bad taken advantage of them to the 
ntmost. He and his colleagues had been every¬ 
where received and treated with courtesy but they 
had not been able to help feeling the subordinate 
position occupied by India as a dependency. 
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Beading bettreen the lines of this part of 
Mr. Natesan’s statement, one feels that the 
“courtesy” wa8»not such as oonld make the 
Indian gaesta forget that they were helots 
wilhin the Empire. Why then were they 
inrited ? 

The Empire Parliamentary Conference had 
tlirougbout concentrated on the problems of miara* 
tion and raarketina ot Empire products. Mr. 
Natesan said that the Indian delegates had profited 
by the dissension of the question of migration at 
Ottawa and had«drawn attention to the grieyances 
of Indians overseas, emphasising that the treat¬ 
ment accorded to them was inconsistent with the 
profession of equality of British citizens and decla¬ 
ring that the Gfovemraent of India was in com¬ 
plete accord with the feelings of the people on 
this question. 


What are the proofs of this bureauoratic 
complete accord with the feelings of the 
people on this question ? What did the 
Canadians say when their attention was 
drawn to the “grievances”? They are not 
insults, of course. 


Mr. Natesan said that a Conservative member 
of the British delegation had.once stated that self- 
government was the product of the West, the gift 
of which to India had been delayed for her own 
sake, in order that it might not prove to be a 
poisoned cup. Mr. Natesan, in the course of a 
aniisequent public speech, challenged this view and 
pointed out that the art of governmentfwas in no 
way unknown to Indians, who were in many ways 
qualified for self-government, which they claimed 
as a right and not as a gift. 

Not only in Canada, but in New York, which 
tlie Indian delegates had visited, and even among 
till' British Parliamentary delegates, considerable 
ignorance about India was noticeable. 

Mr. Natesan concluded: ‘My visit to Canada 
lias made me more hopeful about the destiny of 
India. If Canada, with its many nationalities and 
races, once warring with each other, can, within a 
short time after obtaining responsible government, 
make such a rapid and marvellons progress, India, 
if given a fair chance, can lay claim to a brighter 
future.’ 


Though we on our part had never any 
doubt as to India’s power to manage her 
own affairs, it is really very eucouraging to 
learn that a man of the type of Mr. Natesan 
has become hopeful about the destiny of 
India. But what one would be more eager 
to learn from him is whether, owing to his 
visit to Canada, he has become more hopeful 
of India’s being given a fair ohanee by those 
who think that they rule her destiny. 

One would also like to know the im¬ 
pressions and experiences of Messrs. Chaman 
bal and Qoswami. Why did not Kenter 
interview them ? Or perhaps it is the other 
Way about. It is not always Benter that 
seeks an interview, but some people want 


to be interviewed by Reuter. And it does 
not suit the purpose of that friend of India 
to interview parsons who are ontspokan in 
their utterances to an inconvenient extent. 


Indian Delegation to International 
Agricnltoral Assembly 

Renter understands that Mr. Ourn Saday 
Dntt, I. C. S., now on leave, has been appoin¬ 
ted by the Oovernment of India to lead the 
Indian delegation to the ninth General 
Assembly of the International Institnte of 
Agricnltare, Rome. Mr. Dntt tried to improve 
agrionltnral conditions in the districts of 
Banknra and Birbhum as magistrate by ir- 
rigational facilities and other means. He is,> 
therefore, acquainted with agricnltural prob¬ 
lems and has thought out some of' their 
solutions. 

It is not the custom of the Government 
of India to select an Indian to lead an 
Indian delegation to any conference in foreign 
countries, if it can help doing so. The 
seleotion of Mr. Dutt may be due to the 
fact that there is no politics in- this interna¬ 
tional agricnltnral assembly. 


China’s New Constitution 

Some idea of China’s new constitation 
may be formed from a brief description, 
cabled by Reuter from Nanking, of a historic 
document, entitled "The organic Law of the 
National Government of the Republic of 
China,” which was promulgated there early 
in October and will be henceforth enforced. 
From it we learn that the National Govern¬ 
ment will exercise all governing powers of 
the Republic and supreme command of the 
fighting services. The Government will be 
composed of five "Tuan,” namely, executive, 
legislative, jndicial, examination and control, 
with a President, who will represent the 
Government and be the Commander-in-Chief 
of the fighting forces. 

There will be twelve to sixteen State 
Councillors from whom Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of the five Tuan will be appointed. 
The Executive Yuan will be the highest and 
will establish Ministries and appoint commi¬ 
ssions to decide legislation to be introdnoed 
in the Legislative Tuan which latter will 
decide, together with budgets, matters of 
peace and war treaties, etc. The Judioiid 
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Totn will be in charge of judicial admini¬ 
stration, the Examination Yuan will control 
examinations and determine qaalifioations 
for public service for which everyone must 
pass an examination and the Control Yuan 
will exercise impeachment and audit powers. 


Quinquennial Review of Progress 
of Education in Assam 


The Quinquennial review of the Progress 
of education in Assam for the years 1922-23 
to 1926-27 by Mr. 8. C. Roy is a carefully 
prepared and exhaustive document Besides 
t^ usual descriptive and statistical 
matter which such reviews contain, 
there are observations and suggestions 
relating to all grades of education, from 
the university stage downwards, which 
are worthy of attention. On tbe question of 
founding a separate university or universities 
for Assam, for example, Mr. Roy’s review 
contains much useful information and some 
observations. After briefly recapitulating 
the history of the demand for a university 
in Assam made on different occasions, from 
the year 1917 onwards, the Review states ;— 


Tbe reasonableness of this demand, which found 
expressions on so many different occasions is 
apparent. Even apart from the defects of the 
Calcutta University in relation to secondary and 
collegiate edncation, which led to the appointment 
of a Commission, and even before the reforms 
introduced in 1930 were so much as contemplated, 
the Government of India in their memorable 
BesolntiOn dated 2lBt February 1913. which defined 
the edncational policy to be followed in this 
country, deemed it necessary to restrict the area 
over which the affiliating Universities of the type 
of Calcutta should have control, by securing a 
separate Unive'-sity for each leading Province and 
even foreshadowed the creation of new local teach¬ 
ing and residential Universities within each of the 
major provinces in harmony with tbe best modem 
opinion as to the right road to edncational 
efficiency. 

Besides, after the inauguration of reforms, under 
which Assam was constituted a major province 
with a Governor at its head, the idea of its eduoa- 
tional tutelage under another province seems incon¬ 
sistent with the principle of provincial autonomy. 

Academically speaking, the geological and 
mineral wealth as well as the flora and the fauna 
of Assam, no less than the large variety o{ tribes 
and races of mankind, represented in her hills and 
plain districts, eaoh with its own history, language 
manners and customs, offer wide fields of interes¬ 
ting study to be explored by University scholars 
desiTlog to CMTy on research works in Geology, 
Mineralogy, Biology, Sociology, Anthropology and 
kindred sciences. 

The reason why the question was not actively 
debated in the Council noi pushed to the front by 


the Department in spite of such favourable recep¬ 
tion on the part of Competent leadera is mainly 
financial. 

Considering that Assam is a region of 
vast undeveloped resouroes, the financial 
difficulty oan not be considered insuperable. 
Many independent countries having a smaller 
population than Assam have one or more 
universities. We have given a table in 
Prabasi in support of this statement of 
ours. 

Another difficulty pointed out in the 
Review is that “the agitation of a section 
of the people of Sylhet for reunion with 
Bengal has kept the fate of tbe Province 
hanging in the balance, and this olond of 
nnoertainty will not be finally removed till 
the Statutory Commission meets in 1929.” 
It has met earlier though it will be some 
time before it drafts and publishes its 
report. 

In Prabasi and Welfare we have stated 
most of our reasons for thinking that the 
Bengali-speaking areas included in Assam 
should not be separated from that province 
and re-included in Bengal. If oar view 
prevails, one difficulty in the way of Assam 
having a university of her own will be 
removed. 

Qirls’ Education in Centrally 
Administered Territories 

The Government of India has accepted 
the proposal made by non-official members 
in the Legislative Assembly that a committee 
should be appointed to enquire into the 
question of primary education for girls in 
the territories under its direct administration. 
This belated move will no doubt be properly 
advertised by the publicity agency of the 
bureaucracy. But what have the Govern¬ 
ment of India been doing all these years ? 
All over India, the ednoation of girls is in 
a most backward condition. But in tbe 
provinces the state of things is somewhat 
better than what it is in the territories 
under tbe direct administraUou of the 
Government of India. It is understood 
that in these small areas sanitation is 
also very much neglected. 


A ConditioB Im 
Ba 


used on Nawab of 
lawalpnr 


The Feudatory and Zemindari India 
writes that the Nawab Sahib of Bahawalpnr 
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recently toob a loan from the Oo^ernment 
of India which amounted to fire orores of 
rnpees fur the improrement of the Sutlej 
canal. 

“The amount was paid out on suflBloient security. 
tVe fail to understand how a norel condition was 
imposed by the British Government and accepted 
by the Nawab to the effect that till the loan is 
repaid the appointment of the Prime Minister of 
the State should have the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment. We do not see the reasonableness of this 
stranee imposition. If there was a systematic 
maladministration of the state, that must be due 
to other causes. The Indian Government recom¬ 
mended some time back one Sikandar Hay at Khan 
as prime Minister. The Nawab appointed him. 
Not satisfied with his administrative capacity the 
Nawab had to pass orders to dismiss him from 
service as the Dewan refused to resign. We 
understand that the Nawab Saheb has been called 
upon to go to Simla to confer with the British 
authorities on this subject” 


States Subjects Deputation to England 

As some Princes have been very busy 
in England to preserve, among other things, 
their “right” to govern their states despoti- 



i’tof. .Abhyankar and Mr. P. Chudgar who left for 
England as members of the States Sabjects 
Deputation 

cally, the states’ subjects have acted wisely 
in sending a deputation to England to plaoe 
their case before the authorities and the 
people there. 


The Bundi Administration 

Aooording to the Indian Slates, in Rajpntana 
the State of Bundi is making good progress 
under the new Prime Minister, Mr. N. 

78—15 


Bhattacharya, M.A, who was for a ^longtime 
the Dewan of Banswara Stata Our'contem¬ 
porary writes that “Mr. Bhattaobarya is an 
experienced administrator, has imagination 
and is keen on developing Bundi.” 


I*;! TheJFirstJIndia Conference in America 

According to a news sheet issued by the 
India Society of America) Inc., the First India 
Conference is to be held in New York city 
from Ootober 14 to November 5, l!i28, in 
order to present a survey of India’s life and 
thought, art and culture. Mr. Hari G. Govil 
is the Chairman of the India Conference and 



Mr. Hari G. Govil 


director of the India Society of America. 
The conference will be conducted through 
general and round-table sessions. At the 
general sessions, lectures of interest to the 
general public will be offered. Vital issues 
pertaining to India, with particular reference 
to America, will be discussed at the various 
round-table conferences. 
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The program of the oonferenoe will in¬ 
clude ah exhibition of Modern Hindu Art 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who is visiting America 
for the first time, will be one of the main 
speakers, _Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, Keeper 
of the India Section, Boston Museum of Pine 
Arts, and one of the foremost authorities on 
.Hindu Art, will lecture on 'the ‘Recent Dis¬ 
coveries in Hindu Art and Archaeology.” 
Prof. Herbert Adams Gibbons of Princeton 
University will speak on the ’‘Role of India 
in the New Asia.” Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
Hindu author and lecturer, who has just 
returned from a visit to India aud Europe, 
will present, ‘What has, India to 
offer to the Modern West?” Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, will give an address on “The 
Civilization of India and her place in the 
Modern World.” Dr. Alfred W. Martin of 
the Ethical Culture Society of New York and 
one of the vice-presidents of the India Soc¬ 
iety of America will speak on “Tagore and 
the Reconciliation of the Orient and the 
Occident.” Prof. 8. L. Joshi of Dartmouth 
College will discuss “Religion in the Life of 
the Bast and in the West.” Mr. Heraendra K. 
Rakshit, editor of the“Hindnstani Student,” wilt 
talk on “Present Economic and Social Outlook 
in India.” Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman of 
Columbia University, and one of the vice- 
presidents of the India Society of America, 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of the 
Community Church and President of tho 
India Society of America, Prof. Harry P. 
Ward of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and other prominent speakers will 
participate in the India Conference. 

The schedule of the conference will also 
include a program of Hindu Music by Hindu 
artists and “Glimpses of India” with the aid 
of motion-picture and lantern slides. 


Great Britain Seeking Anglo-American 
Entente 

All political parties of Great Britain,— 
the Tories, the Liberals, the Laborites—are 
unanimous, that an Anglo-American Entente 
is the best means for utilising American 
economic, political and industrial power 
towards the security of the British Empire 
and furthering its interest. To promote 
Anglo-American Entente, cultural and 
political propagandist8"both official and 
unofficial from Great Britain are carrying 


on their activities with great energy. Of 
course, these British propagandists have no 
other mission but to promote “world peace” 
through the Anglo-American Entente! Hon. 
J. Hugh Edwards, M. P, is the latest addi¬ 
tion to the scores of British lecturers in 
America who are spreading the message of 
Anglo-American understanding in world 
politics. The following news-itenj from New 
York may throw some light on the boldness 
of the British propagandists in America:— 

NEW YORK.—Bearing a letter from David 
Uova George and representing he said, more than 
f dp.en membe's of the English Parliament, J. 
Hugh Edwards, Member of Parliament for Accring¬ 
ton, Lancashire, for the last twenty years, has just 
arrived here to deliver a message from English 
political leaders to the American people in a 
series of lectures throughout the eastern part of 
the United States. 

This message, he added, will be to urge doss 
oo-operation between the United States and England 
and thus serve to guarantee world peace. 

Later Mr. Kdivards said, definite plans will hr. 
outlined to make the co-operation between the English 
and Americans a practical program in world 
poltiwe and commerce II is the aim of other 
members of Parliament in England, he 
said, to include first in this “entente for world 
peace all of the English-speaking peoples, and later 
all nations wishing to subscribe to a world program 
of peace. 

„, Mr. Lloyd George said in the letter which Mr. 
ill wards showed: 

_ "My Dear Hugh Edwards : I feel sure that your 
visit to the United States cannot fail to be of 
greed JCidvantage to the great cause which you and 1 
mve at heart in bringing the United States and 
Great Britain into_ closer co-operation. Anything 
which tends to knit closer the ties between these 
two great countries which speak the same langu¬ 
age and cherish the same traditions must pmve 
of the utmost benefit to the world at large. For 
that reason I am delighted that you are going to 
speak m support of ideals which should make 
their appeal to both sides of the Atlantic.” 

British statesmen realize that by signing 
the multi-lateral treaty for out-lawry of war 
as proposed by the Uuited States, Great 
Britain has nothing to lose; on the contrary, 
it _ makes America recognize that Great 
Britain shonld enjoy an absolutely free band 
in all matters concerning her imperial 
interests. So far as Bristish diplomacy is 
concerned, its main purpose is to secure 
an Anglo-American entente or at least to 
tie np America’s hands with various 
agreements, so that America may bo 
prevented from making a common cause 
against Great Britain. It is needless 
to emphasise the point that Great Britain 
has no special love for America; but she 
wants to utilise American power to promote 
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her own int^ests. The cardinal feature of 
British diplomacy is to adapt itself to all 
conditions to serve the best interest of the 
nation, and there is no question of senti¬ 
mentalism or altruism about it. However, 
it always disguises its selfish motive by 
assuming the character of altruism. 

T. D. 

The plan for establishing peace is, first, 
to have an entente among the English- 
speaking peoples of the world; secondly, 
to include other white peoples in the entente-, 
and finally, to include the Japanese and other 
possible strong and independent peoples. 
This peace edifice is to be built upon the 
foundations of (i) division of spoils among 
the strong and (ii) intimidation of 
the weak. But it would be a difficult job 
to satisfy so many robber claimants that 
their ‘just’ claims have been conceded. And 
among the weak nations there would always 
be rash and desperate men to strike a blow 
for strength and liberty. So world peace 
cannot be achieved by the division of the 
earth’s riches among the strong and the 
bullying and intimdation of the weak. 


A Phase of Italian Policy in South Tyrol 

Italians, especially the Fascists, are 
brutally frank to admit that the German- 
speaking people in South Tyrol must be 
Italianised, even by depriving them of their 
mother-tongue. Language forms the most 
important factor in all movements for 
nationalism. To deprive a nation of its own 
language is the surest way of denationalising 
it. The German Catholics in South Tyrol 
have petitioned to the Pope so that German 
children may not be forced to receive 
religious instruction in Italian. The following 
news-item published recently in the Times 
(London) gives only one of the many phases 
of the Bufferings of South Tyrolians of 
Lerman descent :— 

The Innsbrucker Nachriehten learns from the 
i'nper Adige or South Tirol that the fact that 
1‘1,000 children of German tongue are compelled 
to receive religious instruction in Italian in the 
diocese of Trentino. or Trent, has actuated the 
local German-speaking clergy to renew their 
n-'titioD to the Pope for intervention with the 
Oalian Government. , , . 

The petition in question sets forth that m 79 
porishes of tile diocese Italian is not the mother- 
tongue of any child attending school,_ and that as 
neither their parents nor other adults in the home 


speak Italian such children can obtain no coaching 
in it. To correct this evil the petition •embodies 
two requests: 

, (1) That the Italian priests who are already 
m the diocese may be instructed to bestow their 
spiritual care only upon children whose mother- 
tongue is Italian; and (2) that a departure be made 
in future frpm the practice of confiding the Missio 
eanoniea to Italian clergy for the benefit of German 
children while the German priests in the diocese 
have to forego the privilege of teaching scripture 
in the schools. 

The memorandum also asks for the dispatch of 
a German-speaking Apostolic Inspector who is a 
citizen of a neutral State to report on the religious 
problem in South Tirol. 

A petition similar to the above has been sub¬ 
mitted to the Pope by the German-speaking clergy 
of the diocese of Bressanone, or Grixen. 

The Italians are not the only guilty party 
in their activities in favour of their own 
nationalism. On the contrary, it must be 
recorded that the Christians and the people 
of Europe have had for centuries carried on 
oppressive wars of conquest amongst them¬ 
selves. They have oppressed the defeated 
and the subjugated peoples with unspeakable 
brutality and tyranny. The history of Ireland 
under British domination, the history of 
Holland under Spanish rule, the history of 
the Poles under the Kussians, Austrians and 
Germans are but a few of the many instances 
of barbarous practices of the so-called civilized 
West to subjugate their fellow “white-men”, 
not to speak of their brutalities against the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 

T. D. 


Anglo-American-French Economic Entente 
in the Hear East 

Recently it has been announced that 
negotiations have been concluded by which 
American Oil Companies will be able to 
participate in the Turkish Petroleum Company 
which has a concession for the development 
of the oil resources of the Bagdad and 
Mosul Vilayets of Irak. The “Turkish” 
Petroleum Company is called Turkish by 
way of a joke, one may suppose ; for there 
are no Turkish participators in evidence. 

The shares in the Turkish Petroleum Company 
will in future be held as follows 

Per cent. 

D’ Arcy Exploration Company (Anglo- 

Persian Oil Company) 2.3'75 

Anglo-Saxon Petroleum (Royal Dutch- 

Shell Oroup) . ■ 2375 

Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 

(French Group) • 2376 
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Near liist Development Corporation 'H 

(4inerican Groop) 23*75 

Participations and Investments (Mr. C- S. 

Galbenkian) 500 

The American srronp, represented by the Near 
East Development Coiporaticn, is composed of the 
following companies: Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). Standard Oil Company of New York, 
Atlantic Refining Company, Pan-American Petro¬ 
leum and Transport Company and Gulf Oil Cor¬ 
poration (of Pennsylvania). 

This important economic understanding 
among the ^nglo-American French oil con¬ 
cerns will have its efieot in the politics of 
the Near K^st and world Politics in general. 
This understanding will strengthen Anglo- 
French co-operation in general. In fact it 
might have helped in bringing about the 
new Anglo-French Naval Entente. 

T. D. 


An American Estimate of British 
Policy in Eg:ypt 

Tfie Nation (New York) of August 8th 
editorially makes the following comment on 
the present Egyptian situation 

‘ The British Plan, of governing Egypt is quite 
simple. Give the natives a show of self-government 
but keep all the police power in British hands. 
Create a parliament with permission to talk but 
with no power to drive out the British invaders, 
or tax them directly, or take away their extraterri¬ 
torial rights. Then, if the Parliament becomes 
obstreperous, suspend it for three years through a 
king appointed from London who is a creature 
of the British High Commissioner. That is what 
the British Government did on July 19—ten years 
after Egyptian workers had been drafted into a 
labor corps and compelled to help Britain win a 
war for the self-determination of subject peoples. 
For Egypt self-determination has included complete 
suppression of freedom of the press, with British 
control of the Suez Canal, British armies on Egyp¬ 
tian soil and a British general in command of 
Egyptian police. The Nationalists, who comprise 
about nine-tenths of the native population, have 
lost faith in a government which has promised 
them "freedom” some sirty-odd times, so they 
rejected the Sarwat-Chamberiain treaty last spring 
and their Ministry resigned in a body. Today 
their "government” consists of King Fuad, who 
talks like a ventriloquist’s dummy and gets bis 
picture in the London Papers.” 

We may add that the present policy of 
the British conservatives regarding Egypt 
has received full support from British 
Liberals and Laborites, specially the RL 
Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald, who refused all 
Egyptian demands for independence by the 
late Zaglul Pasha. It may not be out of 
place to mention that by an indirect method 


the Government of the United States has 
accepted Great Britain’s special interests in 
the region of the Suez GanaL 

T. D. 


A Memorial to Maharani Lakshmi Bai 

About twenty-five years ago we were 
taught in Indian Schools that Sivaji’, the 
Great national hero of the Hindus was 
nothing but a “free-booter,” a "coward” and 
“most unscrnpulous” man. Now, thanks mainly 
to the efiorts of the late Lokmanya Tilak and 
his followers, the Sivaji Memorial is an 
acocmplisbed fact, and even the British 
officials see in Sivaji “a great hero and 
statesman”. This achievement on the part of 
Indian Nationalists is an event which must 
be regarded as epoch-making. It will 
certainly become a source of inspiration for 
the Icdian Nation to e.'-tablish memorials to 
other Indian National Heroes. 

Maharani Lakshmi Bai, the Queen of 
Jhanshi, has been rightly characterised by 
many as the "Joan of Arc” of India. It is 
needless to discuss her life; but it may be 
said without any fear of contradiction from 
any quarter, that she in her life represented 
the best of Indian womanhood. Her life, 
courage, loyalty, devotion and love of freedom 
may well serve as the right source of ins¬ 
piration for Indian women of all classes and 
all ages. It will be the happiest day for those 
who feel proud of the ideal of Indian 
womanhood, when adequate measures will be 
taken to perpetuate the memory of "the 
Heroine of India”. May I suggest that effort 
be directed towards the erection of a statute 
of Maharani Lakhsmi Bai at Benares, where 
the "Heroine of India” spent her early life: 
and to establish a Maharani Lakshmi Bai 
Memorial Foundation to spread education 
among Indian women ? 

T. D. 


British Oil Interests in Mosul and 
Baghdad Vilayets 

A Baghdad despatch of Aug. 80th, 1928 
indicates new and signifioant aotivity on the 
part of British Oil interests and the Colonial 
office. It says : — 

An influential British financial group has made 
important proposals to the Irak Government, which 
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haa power nKct November to snbmit for sale by 
tender certain oil plots in the Mosul and Baghdad 
Vilayets. 

The CTonp will tender for these plots, and, if 
successful, will sign forthwith aareements to 
construct t*'e Iraq section of the Baghdad-Haifa 
Railway without any financial contribution fiom 
Iraq. 

The whole distance of the projected line is 
about 600 miles, half of which is in Iraq territory 
and the other half in Tiansjordania and Palestine. 
If the company’s offer is accepted negotiations 
will be opened with the Colonial Office rega.ding 
the construction of the line in Palestine and 
Transjordania. 

It is understood that Lord Inverforth, Lord 
Wemyss. and Sir John Latta ate concerned in 
the group—Reuter. 

According to the existing understanding 
between the Government of Great Britain 
and Irak, and the Government of Trans- 
.Tordania and Great Britain, Great Britain, 
i.e. the British Colonial Office, has the final 
say about the development of natural resources 
and granting concessions. Thus if the 
British Colonial office deems it important 
to build the 500 miles rail roads for strate¬ 
gic and other purposes, then the Governments 
of Irak and Trans-Jordania will naturally be 
forced to agree to such a proposition. 
Furthermore, it is also evident that the 
plots of oil lands in Mosul and Baghdad 
Vilayets in the acquisition of which by 
purchase. Lord Inverforth, Lord Wemyss 
and Sir John Latta are interested must be 
extremely valuable, otherwise these gentlemen 
would not be willing “to sign agr'^ements 
to construct a railroad line about 250 miles 
long without financial contribution from 
Irak.” 

Control of oil-resources is not only 
essential for industrial purposes, but without 
oil, the British Navy cannot operate to 
farther the holy mission of British Imperial¬ 
ism, and thus the British Government can 
not but be interested in British financial 
and indnstrial magnates, controlling the oil- 
resources and transportation facilities in the 
Middle East 

T. D. 


Increasinir French Cultural Influence 
in the Orient 

A recent Reuter despatch published in 
the London Times gives the following 


interesting news of Franco-Turfcish cultural 
relations :— 

"Six French professors have been engaged by 
the Turkish Government to teach in Constantmo- 
ple and Smyrna schools. One hundred young 
Turks are going to France to study shortly. 

Already in Egypt French cultural influence 
is supreme. The Syrians regard France as 
their intellectual preceptress. Persia lately 
sent a large number of students to study 
military science in France. The king of 
Afghanistan has sent his own son—the heir 
to the throne to secure his military educa¬ 
tion in Paris. The Amir has already engaged 
several French scientists and engineers. Large 
numbers of students from Siam are in 
French Universities. Because Prance affords 
special opportunity to the Chinese students 
to earn money by working part-time, while 
attending educational institutions, the number 
of the Chinese Students in France is larger 
than those in other European conutries. 

The population of the Turkish Republic 
is very small, and the resources of the Turkish 
Government, compared with those of India 
are very meagre. If Turkey can afford to 
send one hundred students to France, 
India should send at least two thousands 
or more students, with Government aid 
to France and other universities of the 
West to master science and industry. But the 
British Government regards it dangerous 
to send a large number of promising young 
men and women to free countries and first 
class universities of the West. 

French statesmen are fully aware of the 
significance of tne re-awakening of Asia. 
They also know that the spread of cultural 
influence of France in the orient has a special 
political significance and it is an asset to 
France. Indian statesmen and scholars should 
adopt definite and effective means to promote 
cultural relations with France and other 
progressive nations of the world. 

T. D. 


An Impression of Italy under Hnssolini 

“Strike, but hear” is a good old request. 
Rev. D. W. H. P. Fauhce, President of 
Brown University (Providence, Rhode Island), 
in his recent address at Lake Mohonk, (New 
York), may be said to have given the 
following interesting estimate of New Italy 
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in response to such an imaginary request of 
Signor Mnssolini; 

. Dr. Fannce pleaded for a national devotion 
in time of peace equal to that in time of war. 

Gives Mussoeini the Cbedit. 

“One nation in the world today does have it. 
Italy, under the absolute domination of Mussolini, 
the olerttyman declared. "Call him a tyrant if you 
will. I suppose he is. But he has so transformed 
the soul of nis country that once again the Italians 
Are worthy of the stern old Romans from whom 
they are descended. 

"If we visited Italy a dozen years ago we saw 
a charming people, without any whole-hearted 
allegiance to anything under heaven, sitting in 
the sun. They could sing and paint, and recall 
the faded glories of the past. 

“Now Mussolini has given to the entire Italian 
people the thing they have not had for centuries, 
the thing that made Rome great. He has given stem 
discipline, relentless self-control, obedience 

to law, and by his tyranny, if you _ choose to call 
it that, has driven cut of the Italian dty every 
mere pleasure-seeker, every man_ who put himself 
above his country. And by putting all that_ plea¬ 
sure-loving populace under the strictest discipline 
of the modem world he has restored to Italy joy 
and confidence, and immortal hope. Through 
dedication to a great ideal that nation has shaken 
off the torpor and debility of centuries and has 
entered into gladness.” 

{,New York Times, Aug. 20, 1928.) 

Nationalist India has much to learn from 
Fascist Italy in all fields of national 
development. 


A Great Indian Emperor 

The publication of Professor Radha 
Kumud Mookherji’s “Asoka” (Macmillan) is 
the occasion for a contributed article in 
the London Inquirer in which Mr. Will 
Hayes writes 

The words of Asoka tell best his own tale. 
“0 that my words were written !’’ cried Job, “That 

they were graven with an iron pen.in the rock 

for ever !” In the case of Asoka this wish was 
realised. Large rocks in different parts of his 
kingdom had their faces smoothed, and inscriptions 
were engraved for all to read. Columns were cut 
and carved and polished, inscribed with writing 
and set up where men could not miss them. 
Asoka invented the Wayside Pulpit 260 years 
before the Christian era ! And he used it always to 
preach the Ohamma. 

The inscriptions are all concerned with Asbka’s 
Dhunma, and the meaning of this Dhamma was 


embraced in seven words, which we ihi^ render 
thus : (1) Much good : (2) Little defilenwnt ; (3) 
Mercy ; (4) Liberality : (6) Truthfulness ; (w purity, 
(71 Gentleness. Asoka’s Dhamma was the Buddhist 
Dhamma, for we have the testimony of one of bis 
inscriptions, which says :~ 

“Ye know.how great is my respect for and 

delight in Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, whatever 

.-has been said by the Blessed Buddha, all that 

has been well said.” 

What kind of Buddhist Asoka ' was, may 
be ascertained from the following:— 

Asoka recommended certain Dhammapariyayas 
or canonical Buddhist texts, which he said should 
be listened to and retained in the memory not 
only by members of the Sangha but also by the 
lay followers, "in order that the good Dhamma 
may long endure.” From this we learn what kind 
of Buddhist Asoka was. for a man is known by 
the texts he quotes ! Asoka’s mind was not 
ravished by the ritualistic or metaphysical elements 
in Buddhism, but rather by its fundamental ethical 
principles. All the Suttas to which he makes 
reference are concerned with the ethical side of 
Buddhism. They are texts that would be edifying 
to any earnest soul striving for a higher and 
nobler life, to whatever religion he might belong. 

How did Asoka himself practise the 
Dhamma? 

And how did Asoka hjmself practise the 
Dhamma ? He gave up hunting and the slaughter 
of animals : one of his edict is virtually a Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act. He created a new class of 
officials called Dhamma-Mahamatras, whose business 
it was to visit different parts of the Empire in 
order to see that the Dhamma was being practised. 
Asoka was a keen prison reformer. The Dhamma- 
mahamatras had to keep an eye on local prisons. 
They were empowered to make grants of money 
for the maintenance of a culprit’s family, and to 
release all who were stricken with years and not 
fit to remain confined. 

Asoka relinquished war when he became a 
Buddhist, resolving to conquer men by religion. 
"The sound of the drum,” he says in Rock Edict 
IV., “has become the sound of the Dhamma.” 
Most of the rock inscriptions are on the borders 
of his kingdom—a frontier line of texts ! And the 
land was at peace for the whole of his reign- 
after his conversion. 

His humanitarian works are thus referred 
to briefly 

Asoka planted trees for shade. He dug wells 
and built waiting sheds by the roadside. He built 
hospitals for man and beast, opened dispensaries, 
and organised the growing of medicinal herbs. 

His toleration and universalism are still 
unrivalled. 

Further, the Emperor was friendly towards all 
religious sects. Bock Edict XU says 
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“Kins: PriyadaTshin, Beloved of the Gods. 
hoDoars men of all sects, asoetics and hoaseholders. 
with (tiffs and manifold honours. Bat the Beloved 
of the Gods does not think so much of (tift and 
honour as that there should be growth of the 

essential among men. of all sects.Others’ Sects 

should be honoured. By so doing one honours 
one’s own sect, and does service to another’s sect 

.Coming together of the sects is commendable 

in order that they may hear and desire to hear 
farther one another’s Dhamma,” 

Asoka was a pioneer of nniversalism. True uni- 
versalism is not possible until we are ready to 
listen to one another’s Dhamma. 1 

No wonder, then, that 

H. G. Wells classes Asoka among the six greatest 
men of the world. In his ‘Outline of History’ 
Wells says — 

“Amidst the tens of thousands of names of 
raonarchs that crowd the columns of histotj. fteir 
'majesties, and ‘gracinusnesses’ and ‘serenities’ and 
‘royal highnesses’ and the like, the name^of Asoka 
shines, and shines almost alone, a star, hrom the 
Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. China, 
Tibet, and even India, though it has left his 
dnotiine. preserve the tradition of his greatness. 
More living men oheiish his memory to-day than 
have ever hoard the names of Constantine or 
Charlemagne.” 

The writer in The Inquirer expresses the 
opinion that “India, rebuilding her national 
greatness, will find the study of the Golden 
Age of Asoka a constant source of inspiration”. 


Mr. S. Sinha on Dyarchy 

An important and well-documented 
criticism of the statement submitted by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa on the 
working of the Reformed Constitution has 
been issued to the press by Mr. Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha, for years a member of the 
Executive Council of that province. His 
criticism has been published in extenso^ in 
many newspapers. In his opinion, which 
is well supported, the statement of the Bihar 
Government is ‘‘full of wrong assumptions, 
false premises and unwarranted inferences.” 


Mr. Andrews on Labour Party and 

Simon Commission 

(Free Press Beam Service) 
Losdon, Sept. 27. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has 'addressed an appeal to 


the Labour Conference on the eve _ of its meeting 
r^arding its attitude towards India. In course of 
his statement which is published by the “New 
Leader” Mr. Andrews reviews the Labour Party’s 
record and recounts reasons as to why the Indian 
Trade Union Congress is unable to co-operate 
with the British Labour Party, analyses causes of 
the present deadlock and appeals for effective 
expression of Labour’s sympathy to facilitate early 
understanding between both the countries. 'I 
regret the deadlock” he says, ‘and I long it should 
end.” 

Indicting the Labour Party in regard to its 
past Mr. Andrews points out that it was during 
its regime that the Bengal Ordinance was passed 
under which many of the noblest youngmen were 
imprisoned. He next shows how the British 
Labour Party never exercised its influence against 
the introdnction and pas-lug of the Racial L^isla- 
tion in South Africa inilicting disabilities on the 
Indians. 

He criticises Labour’s participation in the Simon 
Commission and says that revision of that attitude 
is essential to restore co-operation. He attacks the 
Simon Commission as being trained within imperi¬ 
alism which was trying tb dominate intimate 
national affairs. "Simon Commision”. asserts Mr. 
Andrews, “was offered only because Lord Birken- 
h^ regards India as a conquered country. Sir 
John Simon has flouted the vote of the Legislative 
Assembiy by requesting the Viceroy to nominate 
a committee. The Government should not have 
the support of labour in such political methods.” 
Concludingjlr. Andrews puts forward a simple 
question. B* says, ‘‘Here is the simple test of 
mncerity. wll Simon Commission consent to sit 
at a Round Table Conference with all Parties 
Committee and endeavour to reach a satisfactory 
understanding? If so, a basis of negotiation is 
reached.” 


Pan-Asiatic Cktngress 

Reuter has sent the following message 
from Shanghai:— 

Shanoha.!, Sept. 27. 

The Shanghai branch of the Euomintang has 
sent a petition to the Nationalist Government, 
opposing China’s participation in the Pan-Asiatic 
Congress at Kabul in November, on the ground 
that the Conference 'will be dominated by Japanese 
“for the purpose of enslaving other Asiatics.” 

The resolution declares that the Japanese domi¬ 
nated the last Pan-Asiatio Conference at Shanghai, 
and urges the Euomintang to call an immediate 
conference of Eastern races, 'with the object of 
relieving oppressed people, but not to permit 
Japanese to participate. 

Indians need not vote for the non¬ 
participation of any Asiatic nation. If any 
such nation has any evil design, it may be 
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frustrated, by the combination of the other 
nations’ delegates to the Pan-Asiatic Congress. 


Examinees of the Two Sexes 

Readers of our Indian Womanhood 
columns must have noticed the academic 
distinctions won by Indian women. The 


love of learning of the fair aex receives 
corroboration from the report of the Rangoon 
University also, for the year 1927-8, where 
it is stated: “Fifty-five per cent, of the young 
women sitting for the intermediate examina¬ 
tion passed; only 34 per cent, of the young 
men passed. Eighty per cent, of the young 
women sitting for the bachelor of arfe 
examination passed; 45 per cent, qf the men 
candidates in the examination passed.” 



ECSTASY 
By Nandalal Bose 
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ANTI-INDIAN MOVES IN CEYLON («) 


By ST. NIHAL SINGH 

Indians, or even the restriction of Indian 


I 

O UR people need to follow very closely 
the anti-Indian moves that are at 
present being made in Ceylon. They 
are being engineered—openly or otherwise— 
by some of the most prominent politicians in 
the Island. Included among them are some 
of the leaders of the Ceylon National 
Congress and other associations of a political 
or quasi-political character and Members of 
the Ceylon Legislative Council. In view of 
the powerful backing that the anti-Indian 
agitation is receiving from these influential 
persons, it would be the height of folly 
tor stay-at-home Indians to ignore this hostile 
movement. 

The object behind the agitation is quite 
obvious. It aims not so much to secure the 
restriction of immigration from India into 
tteylon as to keep the bulk of Indians in 
the Island in a condition of political help¬ 
lessness. 

The cry “keep out the Indians” has, of 
course, been raised. A motion designed to 
s^ecure that object is, indeed, shortly to be 
debated in the Ceylon Legislative Council. 
Moves directed toward the exclusion of 


( ) This article may not be reproduoed or 
’’■anslated outside India without securing the prior 
"" I'llten permission of the author. 


immigration, are fictitious, because Ceylon is 
woefully underpopulated ; and without impor¬ 
tation of labour from India she could not 
carry on her economic activities even for a 
single day. In a country comprising 25,000 
square miles there is a permanent population 
of only some 4,000,000 persons. Many of 
them are lackadaisical in disposition, and 
some of them actually semi-drones or drones. 
Indians build the roads and keep them in repair. 
Indians work the tea and, to a large extent, 
the rubber estates. Indians play an important 
part in loading and unloading goods and in 
the workshops. There are, to-day, some 
900,000 of them in Ceylon. So invaluable 
are they that most of them have been fetched 
from India, as I shall relate in a subsequent 
portion of this article. The talk of shutting 
Indians out of Ceylon is, therefore, mere 
bunkum. 

The Ceylonese who are crying 
themselves hoarse, shouting “keep out the 
Indians", are not, as a rule, regarded as 
responsible persons. Some of them are, on 
the contrary, the laughing-stock of their own 
people. They can do harm, therefore; only 
if they are permitted to inflame the passions 
of the mob, which is highly excitable by 
nature. Racial animosities—the legacy pi 
conflicts in ancient and mediaeval times— 
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smonllier • in the Island and any oratorical 
breeze might fan them into flames ; but of 
this more later. 

11 

The real purpose behind the anti-Indian 
move is political, as already related. At 
present the bulk of our people in Ceylon, 
with few exceptions, are voteless. The anti- 
Indian Ceylonese politicians are bending all 
their energies to keep them in that condition. 
They are striving to do so at a time when a 
proposal has been made from the outside to 
place upon the electoral register all Ceylonese 
male adults and the bulk of the Ceylonese 
female adults. 

The intention behind the move is sinister. 
It is, in plain language, an attempt to keep 
our people residing in the Island in condi¬ 
tions of semi-slavery, while all the other 
communities, including the other non-Ceylooese 
owing allegiance to the British Sovereign, 
are to be permitted to enjoy an almost full 
measure of political powers and privileges. * 

Tortuous tactics are being employed by 
the anti-Indian Ceylonese planter-politicians 
to accomplish this end. Instead of coming 
out into the open and declaring that no non- 
Ceylonese is to be given the franchise, or 
even publicly avowing their intention to 
deprive Indians of that privilege, they are 
advocating proposals which would have the 
effect of discriminating against Indians 
without even mentioning the word “Indian.” 
They seek to accomplish that object by 
making the grant of franchise conditional 
upon certain qualifications that most of the 
Indians in the Island manifestly cannot 
fulfil. 

Resort to such devious devices is necessi¬ 
tated by the fact that these Ceylonese 
politicians, though influential, are afraid of 
offending the British ofBoiala, bankers, 
insurance agents, merchants, shippers and 
planters in Ceylon. If they found themselves 
in a different position they would no doubt 
immediately proceed to lay down the law 
making it impossible for any non-Ceylonese, 


* See the author’s article. “Doitoughmore 
Dvanrhy in Ceylon.” in the Modern Remew for 
October. 1928 (pp. 396-40.')). The E«l of Donouah- 
more and his colleagues recommend the grant of 
franchise to all Ceylonese male adults and to all 
Ceylonese females above the age of thirty ; and 
also to all non-Ceylonese British sntijects who 
have resided in the island for five years and can 
fulfil certain other residential qualifications. 


whatever his race or creed, ■- to become 
enfranchised. Prudence, however, impels 
them to conciliate the all-powerful British, and, 
therefore, all the schemes put forward are 
designed to discriminate against Indians in 
Ceylon and yet more than adequately secure 
British interests. 

Ill 

What lies at the back of these anti-Indian 
moves ? 

The motives are many. Playing politics is 
one. The determination to exploit the Indians 
by keeping them politically helpless is another. 
Spite inspired by the desire to punish the Indians 
now in Ceylon, for the most part poor and 
unlettered, for the sins of their forefathers, 
who, centuries gone by, invaded the Island 
and wrought havoc, is still another. Let me 
explain : 

Some Ceylonese seem to feel that their 
litfle Island is about to be converted from a 
Crown Colony into a self-governing Dominion. 
Since the imitative instinct is very strongly 
developed in them, they have already started 
to model upon the Dominion pattern their 
conduct toward the strangers within their 
gates. Such action raises them in their own 
estimation. 

It will, needless to say, take some time and 
effort for the Ceylonese to persuade the 
British to render Ceylon back to the Cey¬ 
lonese. A few problems will have first to be 
solved before the rulers of to-day embark 
upon such a course. The British officials, for 
instance, must get over their repugnance of 
Ceylonese legislative control. The British 
merobants and planters must overcome their 
mistrust of the “native” politicians. Ceylon 
must cease to be an important link in the 
British Imperial chain of defence and com¬ 
munications. 

The British might conceivably lay down a 
condition or two prior to abdicating in favour 
of the Ceylonese. They might insist upon 
the Islanders furnishing them with satisfac¬ 
tory proof that they will be able to defend 
Ceylon against any attack by sea or air. 
They might also require the indigenous politi¬ 
cians to show that they have managed to 
overcome raoial rancour, oredal qaerulonanes.s 
and caste invidiousness. The report issued by 
the Donoughmore Commission that, at the 
instance of the Colonial Office in London, 
investigated the difficulties of Government in 
Ceylon early this year, shows that these 
matters were in their minds. 
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The removal of obstacles of this nature 
involves infinite ingenuity, energy and 
industry. To imitate a ready-made policy, 
however, is a simpler matter. 

And yet not so easy. The Dominions that 
shut Indians out are not economically depen¬ 
dent upon labour from India. Ceylon, on the 
contrary, cannot get along without such labour 
(how abjectly dependent she is in this respect 
I shall show in another section). 

The Ceylonese cannot, therefore, adopt the 
policy that the Dominions pursue toward 
Indians just as it stands. They have to twist 
it round to suit their own exigencies. They 
propose, I note, to continue to draw upon 
India’s man-power to exploit Ceylonese 
resources and at the same time devise schemes 
for the political enslavement of those 
Indians so long as they remain in Ceylon. 

IV 

The agenda paper of the Ceylon Legisla¬ 
tive Council furnishes a good example of 
the nature of these schemes. A motion 
standing in the name of the Hon’ble Mr. 
A. F. Molamure, M. L. C.,an unofficial member 
of the C^lon Executive Council, reads ; 

“This (jonncil accepts the recommendation of 
the Dononghmore Commission as regards the ex¬ 
tension of ttie franchise, subject to the following 
amendments : — 

"(at That in the case of females the age for 
»inalification as a voter should be 21 and not 30. 

",(b) That in the case of non-Oeylonese British 
subjects a literary qualification should be added 
to the proposed five years’ residential qualification : 
or in the alternative the qualification should be 
that the applicant to be registered as a voter 
should— 

(1) have resided in the Island for a period of 
one year, 

(21 be possessed of immovable property of the 
value of Rs. 500, 

(3) or be in the receipt of an income of Rs. 50 
per month, 

(4) and be able to read and write one of the 
languages of the Island, e.ff., English, Sinhalese 
or Tamil.” 

What would be the result if the principles 
enunciated in that proposal were accepted ? 

Firstly, the only limitations in respect 
of franchise placed upon the Ceylonese by 
he Dononghmore Commission would be 
removed. They, in consequence, would enjoy 
full, adult suffrage. 

Secondly, the adoption of either alternative 
suggested for the restriction of franchise to 
non-Ceylonese British subjects would have 
comparatively little effect upon one section 
of them, i.e, the Britons. The imposition 
of a literary qualification would not keep 
off (he Register a single adult Briton who 


possessed the other (five years’ residbutiat) 
qualification. The second alternative would, 
in fact, give the vote to every British adult 
in the Island barring the newcomers : for not 
one of them is in receipt of an income below 



Indian Labourers landing in Ceylon 


Rs. 50 per month or is unable to read and 
write English, which the motion describes 
as "one of the langnages of the island.” 

Thirdly, either alternative would, on the 
other hand, exclude practically all the 
Indians in Ceylon from the voting Register. 
Some of our people in the Island, it is true, 
are engaged in import, export or retail trade 
or in professions, are able to read and write 
and have either immovable property of the 
value of Rs. 500 or are in receipt of an 
income of Rs. 50 per month. They, however, 
constitute a very small minority of the total 
number of (ieylon Indians. The bulk of 
them are labourers who are un-lettered and 
who, almost without exceptiou, have no 
property nor are in receipt of anything like 
the stipulated income (Rs. 60 a month.*. 

V 

About nine-tenths of the Indians in 
Ceylon, in fact, live and work on plantations 
of one kind or another, many owned and 
operated by the British and some by Ceylonese. 
Only recently the Ceylon Legislative Council 
passed an ordinance fixing a minimum wage. 
1 anticipate that under that law an Indian 
male adult will earn, on an average, Rs 15 
a month, a considerable part of which will be 
deducted for rice issued to him' by the 
estate. 

The only Indians employed on an estate 
who are in receipt of a higher income are 
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the kcmgmies (supervisors) aod kanakapullais 
(aooouatants). They, however, constitute a 
minute fraction of the total Indian for oe. 



Sunday Market at Kuduirannawa, near Kandy, 
where Indian labourers from tea and 
rubber estates go to buy 
their supplies. 


Indian non-estale labourers who work 
on the roads, sweep streets, engage in con¬ 
servancy work and the like, do not, as a 
rule earn anything like Rs. 60 a month. 
The' same is true of the other casual labourers. 
Their wage is seldom in excess of one rupee 
a day, more often than not it is less than 
that amount. 


Indians employed in the harUour and ir, 
workshops are somewhat better paid. As 
the result of a strike that occurred a little 
less than two years ago the oontraotors 
employing dock labour are forced to pay the 
employees they engage for unloading cargo 
Rs. 1,60 a day and Rs. 3.20 a night For 
loading they pay Rs. 1.75 by day and Rs. 
3.60 by night Except during' periods of 
inactivity, a dock labourer would earn per¬ 
haps Rs. 50 or more per month. The number 
of such Indians cannot however, be much 
in excess of 2,0C0, persons. 

The number of Indians employed as 
mechanics in Government and private work¬ 
shops who earn Rs. 50 or more a month is 
also exceedingly small. 

A Ceylonese friend of mine who can 
speak with authority on this subject estimates 
that no more than 5,000—Indian skilled workers, 
including the loaders and unloaders in the 
harbour, are in receipt of anything like that 
income. The money wage of the remaining 
Indians, whether employed on estates or on 
the roads or in domestic service or perform¬ 
ing casual labour of one form or another, 
falls far below that figure. 

In view of these facts, if the proposal 
to limit the franchise to only those non- 
Ceylonese who are “in the receipt of an 
income of Rs. 50 (or more) per month”, con¬ 
tained in the motion now before the Ceylon 
Legislative Council were to be accepted, it 
would result in keeping most of the Indians 
in Ceylon ofi the register. That, indeed, is 
the intention of its author, as publicly 
professed by him. 

VI 

That matter calls for hardly any specula¬ 
tion, for the proposal put forward is analo¬ 
gous to the conditions under which franchise 
is at present regulated. The prinoipa 
existing qualifications are that in order to 
vote, a person must 

(1) be a male adult owing allegiance to 

His Britannic Majesty ; . „ . 

(2) be able to read and write English, 
Sinhalese or Tamil ; 

(3) have resided for six months preceding 
the commencement of the preparation of the 
register in the electoral district to which 
the Register relates; 

(4) be in possession or enjoyment of ® 
clear annual income of not less than Rs. 600, 
such possession or enjoyment having sub" 
sisted during the whole of a period of six 
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months imioSdifttely prior to the oommenoe- 
ment of the preparation of the Register; 
or , : , 

(6) have immovable property deemed to be 
of equivalent value. 

So few Indians in Ceylon are able to 
fulfil these conditions that the Earl of 
Bonoughmore and his colleagues are compelled 
to admit: • 

“At present, only a small traction, mainly the 
.supervisors, called Kanganies, and some of the 
coolies who work in the Government or Municipal 
Service have the necessary income 'mi iHH'.di'Ui 
to vote at elections for the Legislative ' ■■iip. ■! ' fi 

The proposal now put forward prescribes 
exactly the same income qualifications, with 
this essential difference, that only the non- 
Ceylone.se are to be required to conform to 
it, whereas the existing regulations apply to 
the Ceylonese as much as to the non- 
Ceylonese. The author of the motion, in fact, 
seeks to secure full adult suffrage for his 
own people, whether they be workers or 
drones, rich or poor, literate or illiterate, and 
at the same time he tries to ensure that only 
a small fraction of Indians will become 
enfranchised. Such is his intention. 

VII 

Mr. Francis Molamnre, the author of this 
motion that would, in effect, condemn the 
bulk of the Indians in Ceylon to political 
serfdom, is personally known to me. He was 
introduced to me several years ago when he 
visited London as a member of the deputa¬ 
tion sent from Ceylon to press for constitu¬ 
tional reforms. That deputation sought and 
received my assistance, I introduced it to 
some of my friends in Parliament and also 
wrote in the press in support of its cause. 

Personally Molaraure is likeable. He 
professes Buddhism. He traces, I believe, 
kinship with the Indo-Aryans, one of 
whom—Vijaya by name, the grandson of 
J^nppadevi, Princess of Vanga (Bengal), by a 
robber chief, Sinha—established his sway in 
Ceylon in the year of the Buddha’s demise 
in the sixth century B. G. and founded the 
i^inhalese Kingdom. 

Mr. Molamnre, like many of his people, 
has come into possession of or has perhaps 
oimself acquired a rubber plantation not far 
from Kandy—the last Sinhalese stronghold. 
Whether or not be employs Indians on his 
estate, I cannot say. Many of the other 


,^(*) Seport of the fecial Commission on the 
^Ceylon) ConstittUion{I928)y p. 97. 


Sinhalese planter-politicians with whoth h» 
is associated in this anti-Indian agitation do 
depend, to my knowledge, upon Indian labour 
for working their tea or rubber plantations. 



The author found these nine persons, belong¬ 
ing to two distinct occupying a 

single room in the "i'ne«" <.>ii an estate. 


The very first meeting at which Mr. 
Molamure gave public expression to his 
anti-Indian ideas was presided over by one 
of the richest Buddhist planters, Mr. D. C. 
Senenayeke, who. in his opening remarks, 
gave the anti-Indian lead. Another Buddhist 
planter, the Hon’ble Mr. D. S. Senenayeke, 
M. L. c'., a younger brother of the planter in 
the chair, was even more vehement than 
these other two in advocating action politi¬ 
cally to handicap Indians in Ceylon. Both 
the Senenayeke brothers, as they personally 
admitted to me, employ Indian labour, though 
neither, despite repeated promises, has given 
me an opportunity to see the conditions in 
which their Indian employees live on their 
estates. 

The special session of tlie Ceylon National 
Congress held on September 1, at which a 
motion aimed at the perpetuation of the 
political disabilities from which our people 
in Ceylon at present suffer, was passed, was 
presided over by another wealthy Sinhalese 
planter, the Hon’ble Mr. W. A. De Silva, 
K. L. c., who likewise is an employer of 
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Indiab labour on a considerable scale. He 
did, indeed, show me the courtesy of taking 
tne over two of bis estates several years ago. 
In order to give myself the opportunity to 
examine at leisure the conditions in which 
his Indian employees lived and laboured. 
I paid another visit to one of the estates 
last year. 



A group of workers on an estate owned and 
operated by the President of the 
Ceylon National Congress. 


The only objection that Mr. W. A. De 
Silva bad to the enfranchisement of Indians 
was stated by him with the delicacy that 
characterizes him, in bis presidential address 
to the Ceylon National Congress. According 
to him: 

There are certain principles that, should 
underlie the privilege of becoming a citizen. The 
first of these is that one should he able to exercise 
his rights freely and without fear or favour. If, 
for instance, a person has to live in an area to 
■which no one has a right of free access, his vote 
becomes a danger rather than a help to. the 
Community. Before such a person gets his rights 
the restricted conditions under which he lives 
should be removed. In this connection we have 
the case of the immigrant labourer employed on 
Ceylon plantations. Under present conditions 
he lives in lines or rooms situated within an 
Estate and any person who comes to visit him is 
legally au intruder and can he prosecuted and 
punished. This is not a hypothetical case, as the 
records of our (Ceylon) Law Courts show that 
such prosecutions are rigidly enforced.” 

Mr. W. A. De Silva, it is to benoted, does 
not mention the word “Indian” in the passage 
quoted, just as his planter-colleague, Mr. 
Francis Molamure, refrains from mentioning 
it in his motion. Indians are, however, the 
only immigrant labourers in Ceylon, as is 
known to everyone who has first-hand 
knowledge of Ceylonese conditions. 

It is interesting that a man of Mr. De 


Silva’s intelligence, who has been'engaged in 
planting for a generation or more, should 
have just disooveied that the Indian workers 
on Ceylon estates live iu the conditions 
which he describes. He does not say that I 
helped him to make that discovery; though 
I do not mind his failure to make any 
arknowledgement, since we two have been 
on terms of friendship for alraosb a quarter 
of a century. I do mind, however, that he 
has used this discovery, not as an argument 
to lift Indians out of those cuuditions—as 
T have been using it—bat on the contrary, 
to reinforce his case, in the mild manner 
that he has until he is thoroughly roused, to 
keep our people in their present state of 
political helplessness. 

It is, nevertheless, very important that 
admissions of this grave nature as to the 
conditions in which Indians live on Ceylon 
pstatps should come from a man of Mr. De 
Silva’s position. 

That statement implies that the Indians 
employed on Ceylon estates live virtually in 
conditions amounting to semi-slavery. It de¬ 
serves to be carefully pondered since it 
comes, not from a labour leader—not from a 
politician of revolutionary tendencies—but 
from a Sinhalese Buddhist of great culture 
who, through self-exertion, has become a 
millionaire and who is regarded-and rightly 
regarded—as a man of solid, rather conser- 
vativo views. 

Four-fifths of our people in Ceylon live 
on estates in the conditions depicted by this 
highly respectable employer of Indian labour. 
I do not propose to dwell upon that fact in 
this article, which has for its theme the 
political status of our people in Ceylon: but 
T ask Indians unfamiliar with conditions in 
Ceylon to make a note of it. 

Mr. De SiWa does not say how precisely 
the enfranchisement of Indians who, according 
to him. live in these conditions of semi¬ 
slavery, is going to he prejudicial to the in¬ 
terests of the Community. Nor does he ex¬ 
plain as to what be means by Community. 
Is it the planter-community that be has in 
mind? 

Other ■ Sinhalese planter-politicians who 
have been making such anti-Indian moves 
have not. however, been so chary of giving 
expression to fbeir ideas on the subject as 
the planter-president of the Ceylon National 
Congress has been. From the statements 
that they have been making, it is clear, that 
they fear that if estate-lndians were given 
the vote, they would cast that vote in favour 
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of their British, employers or candidates re¬ 
commended by their British employeis. 

That assumption denies these lodiaus even 
the most elementary intelligence It is, there¬ 
fore, preposterous. Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that this Sinhalese fear is not 
nnfounded, it resolves itself merely into this, 
that in order to spite the British planters 
the Sinhalese planters are determined to 
victimize the Indians. 

VIII 

The question that needs to be 

asked immediately is this; Is Mr. W. A. 
De Silva desirous of removing the disabilities 
from which Indians employed on Ceylon 
estates—his own included—according to his 
own statement, suffer? Or is he in favour 
of preserving those disabilities and of even 
making them the pretext for denying the vote 
to those Indians—the vote that they might 
employ to get rid of the conditions of 
semi-slavery in which they admittedly 
live ? 

And what is the attitude in this matter of 
the other Buddhist and non-Buddhist Ceylo¬ 
nese planters who employ Indian labour on 
their estates? Are they bent upon compelling 
their Indian employees to live in “areas to 
which no one has a right of access” or are 
they anxious to remove conditions which 
condemn Indians to serai-slavery and which, 
according to them, make the Indian vote “a 
danger rather than a help to the Commu¬ 
nity ?” 

I put questions of this tenor to these 
planter-politicians through the columns of 
the Timea of Ceylon, which commands the 
largest circulation in the Island. Addressing 
specifically those Sinhalese politicians “who 
own or operate plantations on which a con¬ 
siderable number of Indians live in condi¬ 
tions of semi-slavery”, I asked them if they 
were 


moves. When “I asked him if he was pre¬ 
pared to wipe out from his own estates the 
conditions to which the President of the 
Ceylon National Congress—his own colleague 
referred,” he 



A group of important officials of the All-Ceylon 
Trade Union Congress. 

Back Rrw : Mr. R. Wickremesinghe, Mr. P. V. 

Guneiekhere. Mr. M. Pereira Front Row ; 

Mr. Q. E. De Sdva, Mr. A. E. Goone- 
aingbe, Di S. Muttiah, 

“—hem'uad and hawed— oice of the compli¬ 
cations that would arise. ‘Why, people^ may be 
introduced into ray estate,’ he argued, who may 
steal some of my property.’ When I had cornered 
him he finally admitted that ha was not in favour 
of the removal of the present restrictions. 

‘“And what is your real reason?' I persisted. 

‘“Why. if the restiictions were withdrawn,’ he 
confessed, ‘the chief reason for keeping the en- 
franehisem^nt away from them would be gone-’ 

"This 18 a fair sample of the motives and 
methods'h n • 'ti n •■■i-i > ■*1110 plutocratic anti-Indian 
agitator ;u '.'rs ion ' '' 1 

IX 


'•••prepared to lead the wav in freeing Indian 
estate employees (of their own) from these restrio- 
tioiis? I invite them all to set the example.” (*) _ 
Though a month has elapsed since this 
appeal was made no one among the planter- 
politicians has made any response. Before 
publicly prescribing that simple test ‘‘for 
their sincerity,” I had, however, taken the 
precaution of discussing the matter viva voce 
rrith one of the Sinhalese who, at the time, 
rras most active in making the anti-Indian 


The attitude assumed by the Sinhalese 
planter-politicians in this matter can only 
mean that they are afraid to let the public 
see the condions in which Indians live and 
work on their estates. Prom what I have 
mysslf seen on some of the Sinhalese- 
owned plantations operated by Indian labour, 
I know that the owners and managers have 
cause to fear. 

I have space to cite only one instance to- 
illustrate the irregularities that must inevitably 


(*) The Times of Ceylon for Sept. 10, 1928, p. 
Col. 3. 


(*) m. 
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oconr in.places completely out of the sight 
of the publio. Some time ago I visited the estate 
of a Sinhalese whose identity I do not wish to 
reveal. I found nine persons belonging to 
two separate families, and, in addition, a hen 
and fonr chickens, living in a room that 
could not have been more than eight or nine 
feet wide and ten or twelve feet 
deep. While I was making the photograph 
reproduced with this article, the Superintend¬ 
ent—a near relative of the owner—admitted 
to me that the two families had been 
occupying that room for the last twenty- 
two days. The second family had moved 
in, be said, because of a death in the cubicle 
assigned to it elsewhere, and in spite of 
bis protests. 

“Why did you let nine persons continue 
to live in that dark, stufPy little room for 
three weeks and more ?” I asked him. 

No reply was forthcoming. As a matter 
of fact, the eldest male of the two families 
had been complaining bitterly to me 
and the friend who accompanied me, in the 
presence of the Superintendent, because of 
the overcrowding to which he and his family 
were being subjected. {*) 

Being shrewd men, the Ceylonese planter- 
politicians realize that if Indian workers 
ceased to be voteless, they would also 
cease to be docile—that they would refuse 
to put up with any conditions in which the 
owners and managers sought to beep them. 
They also see that the enfranchisement of 
the labouiers would necessarily break up 
the isolation in which they are at present 
made to live—that candidates and their agents 
would visit them to canvass their votes, and 
if any legal difficulties stood in the way, 
there would be agitation and those difficulties 
would have to be swept aside. 

The desire to exploit Indians is, to my 
mind, at the back of many of the anti- 
.Indian moves. 

X 

Is it not peculiai, in itself, that while 
these Ceylonese plutocrats are making snch 
moves, organized labour in Ceylon is friendly 
to our people ? 

Mr. A. B. Goonesinghe, President of the 
All-Ceylon Trades Union Council, raised 
his voice against the draft resolution aimed 

(*) This incident is described at greater length 
m the author’s article, “Indian Labour on Ceylon 
Tea and Rubber Estates” in the l%mes of Ceylon 
tor November 22, 1927. 
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at politically handicapping Indians, at the 
meeting >f the Executive Committee of the 
Ceylon National Congress held at Sravasti— 
the planter-President’s palatial mansion- 
to consider draft resolutions to be submitted 
to the Special Session of the National 
Congress All the delegates from the labour 
organizations voted with him. So did the 
Hon’ble Mr. T. B. Jayah, M. L. C., „ 
broad-minded Muslim ednoatiobist who, I 
may note in passing, has a motion standing 
in his name on the agenda paper of the 
Ceyloji Legislative Council recommending 
that non-Ceylonese British subjects should 
be placed on a footing of equality with the 
Ceylonese in respect of status and rights 
of citizenship.” They carried the day. 

The anti-Indian Congressmen were thus 
compelled to move an addendum to the franchise 
resolution at the Special Session of the 
Congress. Mr. , Goonesinghe, when that 
motion was being discussed, condemned it. 
All his labour colleagues also cast their votes 
against it. 

In view of the persistent effort that some 
persons were making to confuse the issue, 
I Invited Mr. Goonesinghe to my rooms in 
the Grand Oriental Hotel, Colombo, and 
asked him to define his attitude. He told 
me that all the organizations with which he 
was connected admitted Indians freely—and 
on exactly the same terms as the Ceylonese— 
that no differentiation whatever was made 
by any responsible Union official between 
the two. Indians, he added, constituted the 
majority in the Docker’s Union no doubt 
because they formed some 60 per cent of 
such workers. He paid a warm tribute to 
the loyalty they showed during the trying 
period of the strike. Indians and Ceylonese 
alike informed him that they would eat 
grass rather than submit to exploitation, 
When Indians have shown such staunchness 
during a crisis, how can the Ceylonese 
workers be down upon them ? he asked. 

In Mr. _ Qoonesinghe’s view the Sinhalese 
planter-politicians are seeking to keep the 
bulk of the Indians voteless because they 
“are, in their heart of hearts, afraid of 
democracy.” All that they are after, ho 
added, is the opportunity to be Ministers— 
to be big bosses.” They are playing their 
own hand. “Kudos and not democracy is 
the god they worship.” 

XI 

Racial and religions animosity, too, 
prompts at least one class of these anti- 
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Indian agitators. It so happens that almost 
all the Indians in Ceylon are Tamils— 
mostly Hindu Tamils—and in them the 
excitable Sinhalese sea their traditional 
enemies—or at least the progeny of their 
ancient enemies who invaded Ceylon again 
and again and destroyed temples and 
palaces. S^ome Sinhalese—most of them 
irresponsible, no doubt—never tire of making 
reference to episodes of this character— 
episodes which took place thousands or at 
least hundreds, of years ago. 

Allusion to this issue would not be 
necessary but for the fact that the Sinhalese 
are emotional people and parrot cries like 
“drive out the Indians” might excite them. 
A similar cry was raised in 1915. It was 
then directed against the Moor—or “Tambi” 
as he is called. He is in the Island to-day 
ill greater numbers than ever. So are the 
bitter memories left behind by the riots 
that resulted from setting fire to the passions 
of the unlettered and barely literate people. 

There was bloodshed in several places— 
martial law was proclaimed—some Britons, 
suddenly armed with power, committed 
excesses. A few Sinhalese were shot out 
of hand. Some others were flung into gaol 
and were rescued from the very jaws of 
death. 

1, whose aid was sought and freely 
given in behalf of the Sinhalese who, through 
no fault of their own, sufiered during those 
terrible times, view with gravity the storm 
that persons of the same mentality and 
temperament are trying to create. Their 
methods are the same to-day as they were 
thirteen years ago. They are stirring up 
religious prejudices and reviving historic 
animosities in 1928 just as they did in 1916. 
Only the Indian in their midst—nnd not 
the “Tambi”—is the target of their malignity, 
which may recoil upon them as it did 
during the last decade. 

It seeiba strange to me that an organiza¬ 
tion with the prestige of the Ceylon National 
Congress should have permitted agitation 
of this kind to be carried on from its 
platfrom, when the Special Session called 
to consider the Donoughmore Commission 
reforms was held in Anaoda College Hall. 
The Sinhalese publicist who sat in the 
f‘resident’s chair was among the sufferers 
of toe riots in 1916. So were several of 
ids colleagues who supported him on that 
occasion. Yet not one of them raised his 
voice in protestation or deprecation. How 
an _o 


soon lessons taught by adversity are 
forgotten ! 

XII 

But for the fact that rabid harangues 
from ill-balanced Sinhalese might inflame 
passions and some of our people in Ceylon 
might suffer in consequence, the 
agitation against Indian immigration may 
be dismissed from Indian thoughts. It 
is, of course, quite possible that action may 
be tsken to shut off or to restrict the entry 
of “free” Indians, that is to say, Indians 
who come of their own accord and without 
assistance from any agency in Ceylon,—into 
the Island, while the present system where¬ 
by the planters obtain a plenitude of- labour 
supply through the special agents (Kanganies) 
they send over, from time to time, to the 
Madras Presidency and the contiguous Indian 
States may be continued. When that time 
comes, Indians can easily deal with tbe pro¬ 
blem. 

In tbe mean time, it is necessary for 
Indians to realise that Ceylon cannot—^and 
will not at least for a long time to come— 
get along without certain classes of Indian 
workers. The planters, whether sons and 
daughters of the soil or Britons, need tbe 
Indian estate workers. Owners of broad 
acres, they can grow tea and (to a lesser 
extent) rubber only if they can get labourers 
from India to work for them. 

The Sinhalese, as a rule, prefer a free life 
in their own villages; and even when they 
can be persuaded to work on plantations 
will more often than not insist upon living 
in their own rural homes where they can 
come and go as they please, regulate the 
hours of labour as it may suit their con¬ 
venience cr even whim, and are freely accessi¬ 
ble to anyone who chooses to call upon 
them. The labourers imported from India, on 
the other hand, do not object to living in 
conditions of semi-slavery and are, moreover, 
docile. The planters, therefore, prefer to 
employ Indians, though they usually sprinkle 
a few Sinhalese among the Indians, just to 
make the simpletons from the Madias Presi¬ 
dency and the contiguous Indian States feel 
that they are not indispensable. 

There is no question, however, as to the 
indispensability of the Indian estate labour¬ 
ers. If such labour had not been available, 
it is certain that thousands of acres pow 
under tea and rubber would have remained 
the waste that they were some decades (or 
years) ago; and if India were, for some 
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reason, to withdraw the Indian workers and 
refnse a farther supply, they would rei^ert to 
jungle. Shortage of population and the 
lethargic character of the Sinhalese people 
would make the continuance of two of the 
largest industries on anything like the present 
scale a physical impossibility. 

The cutting off of the Indian labour 
supply would hit the British particularly 
hard; but the Sinhalese would also be 
prejudically affected. The Sinhalese planters 
who are now dependent upon Indian workers 
would find it exceedingly difficult to replace 
them; and even if they chose to submit to 
the whims and caprices of the Sinhalese, 
they would have to pay them more and 
would find planting a worrying and possibly 
unprofitable job. 

Nor would these Sinhalese be the only 
sufferers. As the result of cutting off the 
Indian labour supply, such Sinhalese as 
chose to work would be able to obtain fancy 
wages. The middle classes would have to do 
entirely without domestic help and even the 
very wealthy would be compelled to alter 
their mode of life. 

The depression in the tea and rubber 
industries that would result from the with¬ 
drawal of Indian labour would, moreover, 
so contract the volume of credit that it 
would work hardship all round. 

To show the indispensability of Indian 
labour, a British planter, Mr, H. A. Webb 
by name, wrote to the Ceylon Daily News 
(Colombo), an organ owned by a Sinhalese 
and edited by a Ceylon Tamil: 

“.••take my own case for instance; I have a 
large number of Sinhalese villagers close to my 
estate. Is it likely that I should import outside 
labour if I could get the work done by those 
living close at hand ? I should only be too pleased 
to work entirely with Sinhalese labour if it could 
be procured. 

"There is no question but that many villagers 
who now by cultivating a small piece of ground 
with difficulty get enough out of it to supply 
them with food would do far better to take up 
estate work. But it means, of < ourse, regular work 
under estate conditions. To stop Tamil immigra¬ 
tion in order to provide Sinhalese with work that 
they are unwilling to do. can only be looked 
upon as the height of folly.” 

In order to ensure a plentiful supply of 
Indian labour the planters in Ceylon—Sinhalese 
as well as British—make regular contributions 
toward a fund which runs into seven figures 
every year. A network of agencies are 
maintained in southern India under the 
supervision of an ex-planter (a Briton). 
Though these agencies are constantly at 


to send agents out ftom individual estates 
to southern Indian villages to drum up 
recruits. Judging by the disclosures that 
have been made from time to time in law- 
courts, the methods that they employ are 
not always honourable. But into that and 
cognate matters I cannot enter in the course 
of this article. < 

It is not likely that the plutocrats of 
Ceylon would demand the catting off of the 
supply of Indian labour and thereby 
deliberately shatter the arch upon which 
their prosperity rests. That is not the way 
of human nature. 

XIII 

The Ceylonese planter-politicians think, 
however, that the stay-at-home Indians do 
not know that Coylonese prosperity depends, 
in no small measure, upon Indian labour 
in the Island. Or they perhaps feel that 
the btay-at-home Indians do not care what 
indignity may be heaped upon their country¬ 
men in Ceylon or how their interests are 
impaired. Indijv in other words, is a sleep¬ 
ing giant, and will not protest it Ceylon—a 
pigmy—slaps it in the face. 

If the agitation set on foot by the 
Sinhalese planter- politicians to condemn the 
bulk of the Indians in Ceylon to political 
serfdom succeeds, it will have the most 
powerful reaction. If India, with the whip 
band it has over Ceylon, acquiesces in 
such action, what will she be able to say to 
countries which can very well get along with¬ 
out Indians ? That constitutes the crux of 
the situation. 

It India will not exert itself to protect 
Indians in an Island that lies at its feet, is 
populated by people of Indian stock, and can¬ 
not get along without Indians—how will it 
ever be able to safeguard the interests of 
Indians in lands far, far away—lands inhabited 
by people different in colour, race and creed— 
lands where Indians, economically speaking, 
are unimportant? 

In view of the grave harm that the anti- 
Indian moves now being made in Ceylon 
might do to our people in the Island—and its 
still graver reaction upon the status of 
Indians in all parts of the world—I trust 
that this hostile movement in the Island will 
receive the closest attention and Indians 
will make the anti-Indian Ceylonese 
understand that, should they persist 
in their attitude, they can expect no mercy 



EUROPE, ASIA AND AFRICA 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


N O report of any interview with me has 
as yet been published which correctly 
represents my views ; almost always the 
emphasis is put in the wrong place and the 
report becomes onesided. 

It is undoubtedly true that the most 
important relation of Europe with those of 
us who are outside Europe is merely one of 
exploitation ; or, in other words, its origins 
are materialistic. It is physical strength that 
is most apparent to us in her enormous 
empire and enormous commerce, illimitable in 
extent and imroeasureable in appetite. Our 
spirit sickens in its midst; we come against 
barriers in the realization of ties of human 
kinship, and the harshness of mere physical 
or material fetters pains us sorely. 

This feeling of unease ever grows more 
oppressive. There is no nation in the whole 
of Asia to day which does not look upon 
Europe with fear and suspicion. And yet, 
there was a time when we were fascinated 
by Europe, we were inspired with a new 
hope, we believed that the chief mission of 
Europe was to preach the gospel of liberty 
in the world ; for, we got to know only the ideal 
side of Europe through her literature and 
ait. But slowly, Asia and Africa have 
become the spheres of her secular activities, 
where her chief pre occupation is the earning 
of dividends, administration of empires and 
extension of boundaries and commerce. In 
the continents of Asia and Europe her 
ware-houses, her administrative and business 
offices.her police outposts and the barracks for 
her soldiers have been extending, while human 
relationship has taken a very secondary place. 

Towards those whom we exploit we 
always feel contempt; or, at any rate, it 
certainly becomes much easier, this exploita¬ 
tion, if we can succeed in feeling contempt 
for those whom we exploit. We feel inclined 
to proclaim that fishes are the least sentient 
of all living creatures when, out angling, 
we pierce them with our hooks. It is the 
same when we come to deal with human 
beings. It becomes quite pleasant to milk 
the Orient to the top of our bent, if we can 
make the moral justification of exploitation 


and empire-building easy by relegating 
coloured races to the farthest and the lowest 
class in the grouping of humanity. 

It is thus that modern Europe, scientific 
and puissant, has classified this wide earth 
into two divisions. Through the fiUer of 
this classification, whatever is finest in Europe 
cannot pass through to reach ns in the East. 
In our traffic with her, we have learnt this as 
the biggest fact that she is efficient, terribly 
efficient; efficiency, in fact, is the most potent 
factor in a material civilization. We may feel 
astounded by this efficiency; but, if through 
fear, we bring to its feet our homage of 
respect, we should know that we are fast 
going down to the very bottom of misfortune ; 
for, it is as the barbarity of bringing sacrifi¬ 
cial offerings to some god thirsting for blood. 
It is on account of this fact, and, to retain 
her self-respect, that the whole of Asia 
denies to-day the moral superiority of Europe; 
while, on the other hand, to withstand the 
ravaging inroads of Europe, she is imitating 
that aspect of Europe which slays, which 
eats raw flesh and which, by putting the 
blame on the victim, tries to make the process 
of swallowing him easier. 

But there is a lack of truth in realizing 
Europe in this fashion. I, personally, do not 
believe that Europe is wholly and entirely 
materialistic. She has lost her faith in 
religion but not in humanity. 

Man in his essential nature can never be 
solely materialistic. In Europe the ideals 
of human activity are truly spiritual; tor 
these ideals are not paralysed by shackles 
of scriptural injunctions, or, to put it in 
other words, their sanction lies in the heart 
of man and not in something external to 
him. This, freedom from the changeless 
irrational bondage of external regulations, 
is a very big asset of modern European 
civilisation. In Europe man is pouring 
forth his life for knowledge, for the land 
of his birth and in the service of humanity, 
through the urge of his own innate ideals 
and not because some revered pundit has, 
ordained it, nor because the scriptures or 
regulations of orthodoxy have indicated such 
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action It is this attitude of mind which is 
essentially spiritaal. True spirituality gives 
us freedom. The freedom that Europe has 
achieved to-day in action, in knowledge, 
in literature and in art, is a freedom from 
the rigid idiocy of materialism. The spirit 
of man has, by this freedom of growth, 
proclaimed its right to an unfettered progress. 

The fetters that we forge in the name of 
religion, enchain the spiritual man more 
securely than even ties of worldly affairs 
The home of freedom in man is in the spirit 
of man ; that spirit refuses to recognize any 
limit to action or to knowledge ; it is 
courageous enough to cross over the barriers 
of nature and the limitations of natural 
instincts, it never regrets immediate loss 
in life and means that may or may not 
lead to gains in a far distant future. When 
the airplane goes up in the sky, we may 
wonder at it as the perfection of material 
power; but, behind this lies the human 
spirit strong and alive. It is this spirit of 
man which refused to recognise boundaries 
of nature as final; nature had put the fear 
of death in man’s mind to moderate bis 
power within the limit of safety, but man in 
Europe snapped his fingers at it and tore 
asunder the bonds ; it is only then, that he 
earned the right to fly, a right of the gods. 

But even here the titans are alive—they 
who are ready to rain down death from the 
airplaie. But what I would like to point 
out to you is that the titans are not there 
all by themselves. In the civilisation of 
Europe there is a constant war between the gods 
and the titans ; often the titans are victorious ; 
but the victory is sometimes with the gods 
also. We should not count the result in 
numbers, the calculation should be based on 
Truth, and on the reality of the victory. It 
is, therefore, that the Bhagavad Gita says that 
Truth, even though slight, preserves us from 
great calamity, Manifestation of the gods is 
on the possitive side of Truth; on the 
negative side are the titans. So long as _ we 
have the least response from this positive 
side, there need be no fear. The war of the 
gods and titans is only possible where the 
gods exist. There can be no war where both 
sides are equally feeble. That strifelessness, 
that peace, is dark and inert ; it can on no 
account be called spiritual. 


Very often, it is easy enough<?or us when 
some one reviles us for our social evils, to 
point at worse evils existing in Europe. But 
this is merely negative ; the positive, bigger 
thing is that in Europe these evils are not 
stagnant, the spiritual force in man isever trying 
there to come to grips with them. Hence, 
while we find in Europe the Giant’s fortress 
of Nationalism, we also find the Jac^-the-Giant- 
Killer of Internationalism. The Giant- 
Killer, though small in size, is real. Even 
when we are loudest in our denuncia¬ 
tion of Europe, it is her Giant’s fortress that 
we long to build in all reverence and 
worship, and we insult Jack with ridicule 
and suspicion. The chief reason for this is 
that it is we who are materialistic, we who 
are wanting in faith and courage. As in us 
the gods are sleeping, when the titans come 
they devour all our sacrificial ofterings—there 
is never even a hint of strife or struggle. 

The germs of disease are every¬ 
where ; but man can resist them when his 
vital force is active and powerful. So, too, even 
when the worship of the blood-thirsty false 
gods of self-seeking is rampant on all sides, 
man can lift up his head to the skies, if 
his spiritual forces are alive. The truth of 
the matter is that in Europe the whole 
nature of man is awake ; and in man there 
are both the materialist and the spiritualist. 
They alone can be entirely materialistic who 
are uncivilized, who are only half-men, who 
cripple the native majesty of the spirit before 
the blind repetition of unintelligent activities, 
who are niggardly in knowledge and palsied 
in action, who are ever insulting themselves 
by setting up meaningless ritualism in the 
place of true worship, who have no difficulty 
whatever in accepting that there is special 
sanctity, spiritual profit, inherent in particular 
places, particular ingredients, particular 
forms, peculiar formulas, and peculiar rites 
even when their significance is not known 
or knowable. That is why they are night 
and day a-tremble with fear of ghosts and 
ghouls, gods and false gods, in constant dread 
of life and of loss, terrified by the strong, 
frightened of the calendar and the stars, of 
inauspicious, days and of inauspicious 
moments ; because they are weak in spirit, 
they are enslaved within and enfettered in 
he outer wor d. 



DEBENDRANATH TAGORE ON SCHOOLS FOR THE MASSES 


By BRAJENDBANATH BANBRJI 


O N 17th May. 1859 the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment asked Mr. J P. Grant, the Lient.- 
Governor of Bengal, for his views on 
the subject of providing cheap schools for 
the masses, and improving and extending 
Vernacular education generally. Before 
formulating his own views, however, the 
Lient.-Governor consulted not only the officials 
of the Education Department but also several 
other gentlemen, both E^uropean and Indian, 
who had either practical experience of village 
schools or took an interest in the well-being 
of the peasantry. Among the Indians who 
furnished the Lient.-Governor with their 
views on the subject was Debendranath 
Tagore, the father of the Poet Rahindra Nath 
Tagore. Thi.s report, which I have discovered 
among the Education Dept records of the 
Bengal Government, has not, to my knowledge, 
been published before, and is printed here 
for the first time : 

“In reply to your letter dated 17th June last. 
No. 288, repaiding the pralicability of promoting 
cheap schools for the masses in Bengal, I beg 
leave to offer the following remarks for the consi¬ 
deration of His Honour the Lieut.-Governor. 

I think that the best means immediately avail¬ 
able to Government for advancing education among 
the general body of the people of Bengal, will be 
to take measures for improving the cpndition of 
the indigenous schools already in existence in 
most vicinities thronghont the country and which I 
lielieve will be found sufficiently numerous and 
close to each other to serve the purpose presently 
in view; if any additional schools are needed in 
any neighbourhood it will be but matter of after 
consideration, that should not cause the least 
difficulty; “T have no doubt that the object of 
rendering the existing schools when placed on an 
improved footing available to the people generally, 
will be easy of accomplishment: and the most 
feasible plan on which the improvement of these 
seminaries can be effected, seems to me to he that 
formerly adopted in Calcutta by the School Society 
under the superintendence of Mr. David Hare, Ist 
by leading the teachers gradually to qualify 
themselves for their duties by proper couise of 
self-instruction under the prospects of being surely 
rewarded for the labours if well guided ; 2Ddly. by 
axniting a feeling of emulation among students 
und encouragiog them in their progress in the 
most fitting ways possible : 3rdly, by distribution 
uf proper hooks for study as well as amusement. 
)ne additional measure appears to he necessary 
u the present instance, the establishment of 
■N'ormal schools for the instruction of teachers 
employed in the different seminaries. It must 


be acknowledged that the indigenous schools now 
in existence are in need of much improvement 
before they can become as useful as they ought to 
he; indeed it is a well known fact that many of 
the teachers employed in them, are utterly _ incap- 
ble of imparting that knowledge which is to be 
sought of them. The education of the teachers 
therefore should he a main object in every attempt 
to improve the indigenous schools. This can be 
effected in two ways, first by opening Normal 
classes in the District Vernacnlar schools alieady 
set on foot and secondly by deputation of some 
of the masters of those vernacnlar schcols and 
other competent persons as occasional or periodical 
inspeetois to the village schools with directions 
on preconcerted plan to seize every opportunity 
during their visits of inspection to give every proper 
instruction to the teachers referred to. Perhaps both 
“these ways should be at once resorted to, and 
the duty of inspection should at all events be 
performed as frequently as it possibly can be. It 
IS an undoubted fact also that the proper books 
required for the instruction of the masses, in fact, 
for an elementary course of instruction to any 
class of people, does not at present exist and y^ 
without such books every endeavour to advance 
the course of education must fail. The preparation 
of books therefore remains another desideratum 
which must be immediately supplied. 

The Schooi Book Society which was I believe 
originally established to aid the views of the 
Calcutta School Society, has hitherto failed in its 
principal object of publishing a regular series of 
vernacular elementary books adapted to the wants 
of the people ; J know of no better models for 
this graduated series of school books that is 
wanted amongst ns than that afforded by many 
of the publications of the Scottish School Book 
Association and such other secular Societies in 
Great Britain. 

I am inclined to think that none of the above- 
mentioned measures required to bring about the 
necessary degree of improvement in the indigenous 
schools need entail any very large amount of 
expense on the , Government. Means already 
opened may I think if properly economized go 
a great way towards the accomplishment of the 
above objects. Thus the vernacular and English 
schools that have been established may as above 
hinted he made the means of extending instruc¬ 
tion to the teachers of the indigenous schools. 
Under proper enconragemeiit and superintendence 
the teachers of the former class of seminar'es may 
moreover be engaged in the prepaiation of school 
books. The same class of men may also 
economically be employed in the inspection of 
the village schools and so on. The charge of 
Government on each teacher and his pupils in the 
indigenous schools need not exceed I sfaonld say 
Bs. 135 per “annum, exclusive of course of the 
expenses of instructing teachers and of inspecting 
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their schools f which too may be lowered down 
much "below ^heir present scale. 

I do not exactly comprehend the drift of the 
observation made by His Honour that there 
are not the same available means or agency 
in Bengal as in the North-Western Provinces for 
introducing a system similar to the 'Hulkabundee 
System’ of Hindustan. His honour here probably 
refers to the means and agency afforded by the 
recent Revenue Settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces which cannot of course be available in 
these days in Bengal. But that both means and 
agency to effect the same purpose and perhaps in 
a more efBcient way do exist in Bengal, seems to 
me to be indisputable. It is indeed quite evident, 
and this His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council has himself noticed, that as regards a 
popular desire for education and a supply of 
masters the difference is all in favour of Bengal. 

There are only three classes of people here 
who are indifferent to the education of their 
children. 

1st. Those who are not able to read and write 
themselves. 

2nd. Those who are too poor to go to the 
expense of educating their sons and daughters 
and— 

3id. Those who are afraid of the effects of edu¬ 
cation aa regards the religious principles of their 
children. 

With regard to female children there is a fourth 
class of men who consider female education either 
as practically unnecessary or as improper on 
social or moral grounds who are opposed to it from 
a superstitious fear of the consequences of learn¬ 
ing upon matrimonial happiness of their daughters- 
But as alt these obstacles raised to the instruction 
of females are fruits only of ignorance it must be 
left to time and the spread of popular education 
to cure people of these misgivings and errors on 
this subject, and I have nothing to do with this 
class of men here. 

To give the three classes of. people mentioned 
above an interest in the education of their male 
children, the only course necessary in Bengal 
seems to be respectively as follows 

Ist to impart a knowledge that will be exten¬ 
sively useful to the children in their after times ; 
th?s will most speedily bring the first class of in¬ 
different persona to think better and much higher 
of the means afforded for instructing their sons. 

2ndly. To impart this knowledge gratuitously 
to those who cannot really afford to pay for it. 
this will obviate the second class of objections. 

3rJly. To avoid every instruction in the schools 
which may in any way be constriii'il as having a 
religious or doctrinal tendency. This will meet 
the objections of the third class of people referred 
to above. It will however necessitate the exclusion 
of all the Sacred Scriptures whether Christian, 
Mahomedan, or Brahminical from he general 


routine of reading in the schools, though moral in¬ 
struction most remain as of paramou&t importance 
to all. 

The branches of useful knowledge that should 
thus be communicated to the children of the 
masses might 1 think be enumerated as follows : — 
Reading 
Writing and 
Correct Spelling 

Elements ‘of Arithmetic and of Men¬ 
suration as a branch of Arithmetic, 
Rudiments of letter writin» 

Rudiments of account keeping agricul¬ 
tural or mercantile. 

First principles of Science connected 
with agriculture. 

Outlines of the law of weights of per¬ 
sons and of real property in this 
country. 

Elements of Geography and History 
Lessons in practical morality. 

Some knowledge of these various matters should 
be communicated to each student though of course 
not to the same extent in each branch of instruc¬ 
tion : the degree of knowledge necessarily differing 
according to the circumstances and opportunities 
of each student but the kind of instruction given 
to all should be the same. 

If some such course of instruction as the above, 
be adopted in the indigenous schools in the 
mofussil and adopted under the patronage of 
Government, and measures at the same time be 
taken to qualify the teachers for the duty in which 
they are engaged. I have not the slightest doubt 
that everything immediately desirable for success¬ 
fully advan' inc the course of popular education in 
Bengal, will have been done and so done without 
embarassing the finances of Government in any 
unreasonable or unnecessary way. That education 
will not fail to be desired by most people in 
Bengal if given on some such principles as those 
I have just allowed to, is in my belief a self-evi¬ 
dent proposition. That the more wealthy people 
in the mofussil when they find every desirable 
instruction given in the schools at their villages 
and see nothing objectionable taught in them 
under the eyes too of Government will continue 
those means for maintaining the schools which 
now exist and that they may perhaps be gradually 
induced tq raise new means for the same pnpose. 
seems to me to be also quite clear, and I cannot 
but think that the agency of the Gurunioahays 
who now teach in village Patshalas may with very 
little trouble be rendered much more valuable than 
it is at present-”* 


*From BaVui Debendra Na'h Tagore, to E. H. 
Lushington, E«q., Offg. Junior Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, (dated the 8th August 
1859). Education Dept. Proedgs. Octr. 18G(), No. 60. 



THE ENGLISH IN INDIA SHOULD ADOPT BENGALI AS THEIR 

LANGUAGE 

. Bt KAJAH RAMMOHUN EOT 


I have lately discovered that there are in England 
some unpublished writings of Rajah Eammohun 
Roy, and among these has been found the following 
paper “On the possibility, practicability, and ex- 
iiedienoy of substitotihg the Bengali Language 
for the English-” It is a humorous skit which 
will not fail to interest the reader.—Brajendranath 
Banerji ] 

Balm Mast Hathi, It is a great 
desideratum that the English Governors and 
their native subjects, should be able to enjoy 
unrestricted intercourse with one another; 
should we continue to accomplish this, 
it would be a great blessing to the 
subject ; and it is probable that our rulers 
might ultimately benefit by it. 

Is the scheme possible? Undoubtedly. 
Have we not various instances of the 
language of a country being changed ? The 
Hebrew has died away, and is succeeded 
by Syriac. The Latin was formerly spoken 
in Constantinople; it has been supplanted 
by the Turkish. The old Pehlevi has given 
way to the modern Persian. In England, 
the Welsh was formerly universal; English 
is now spoken there. I could mention 
many others. 

Baku Dana. But in these instances, 
if I recollect right, the nations who spoke 
the original languages have been swept 
away, and have been succeeded by others. 

iiabu Mast Hathi. What is all this to 
a good theory ? Your common sense is the 
ruin of all grand schemes. 

Bobu Dana. But if it were possible, 
what do you say to the practicability ? 

Balm Mast Hathi. Practicability? Why, 
I hold the maxim to be a sound one 
that “what man has done, man may do 
again”; and I hold it to be at once unsound 
and injurious to lay down the principle 
that “what man has not done, man cannot 
do.” The difference in the circumstances 
of the case is of very little consequence. 

Bobu Dana. But would such a change 
be expedient ? 

Babu Mast Hathi. Undoubtedly. Consider 
the superiority of the Bengali over the 
English. The latter is a jargon compounded 


of half a dozen languages; whereas the 
Bengali is derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit, one of the purest and most 
regularly formed languages in the world; 
therefore the English would benefit greatly 
by the change. Besides we have many 
works, the perusal of which would add 
to their stock of knowledge, 

Babu Dana. It seems to me that the 
best way would be to translate these 
books into English; for I doubt whether 
that people would give up their own 
language and adopt the Bengali. 

Babu M.H They ought to do so, when 
we consider how inferior ttey are to us 
in caste, cleanly habits, and many other 
points; if they do not, it will be another 
proof of their ignorance and prejudice. At 
any rate, should they be so stupid, I have 
another plan which, though not quite so 
good, will be a step gained. 

Babu Dana, What is that ? 

Babu M.H. To teach the English to 
give up their own alphabet, and write their 
language in the Sankrit, Bengali or 
Deva-nagari letters. By seleciing from these 
we may easily contrive, with the assistance 
of diacritical marks, to express every sound 
of the English alphabet. 

Babu Dana. Such a scheme is possible 
certainly, since what one set of letters 
express, another may be invented to repre¬ 
sent the same sounds; but do 1 you ] think 
it will be practicable to induce the English 
to give up their old alphabet and adopt 
this new one ? 

Babu M. H. Why not ? What has been 
done, can be done again. We have many 
instances. The language of the Tonga Islands 
has various peculiar sounds, yet these have 
been successfully represented by the 
Roman letters. Look at the old arrow heads 
and various other characters found in ancient 
inscriptions in this country: these have been 
supplanted by the letters now in use. . 

Babu Dana. But I have heard that the 
inhabitants of the Tonga Islands had no 
written character until the Roman was 
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introdaced; aod as to tde other iDstances, 
yon forget that the people who used those 
letters have been swept away. It seems to 
me that the oircomstances are different 

Babti M. H- There again you break in 
with what you call common sense. I tell 
you again, circumstances and facts have 
nothing to do with theory; and that is what 
I go upon. 

Babtt Dana. But if you did succeed, 
what would be the benefit? 

Babu M. H. Very great indeed. The 
English letters are incomprehensible to all 
who have not spent their lives in learning 
them; hardly one has any fised sound: 
every vowel has two or even three: and a 
great many of the consonants have each two: 
all given in the most arbitrary way, without 
any rule. Now I propose that the characters 
taken from the Sanskrit or Nagri should invari¬ 
ably express the same sound. Such a plan as 
this would greatly facilitate the reading of 


the vernacular languages of India by the 
English, which would give us a better chance 
of obtaining justice than we have ever had 
yet. 

Babu Dana. Well, all I can say for your 
plan is that it appears as practicable as to 
teach the Natives of India to give up their 
own language or letters, and to, adopt those 
of Europe. 

Babu M. H. A thousand times more so. 
Ate not the English in India few in number? 
Do not they boast how snperior they are to 
us in everything, above all in freedom from 
prejudice: surely it is much easier for two 
or three thousand of them to adopt our 
language or character, than to expect sixty 
millions of Natives, most of whom are so poor 
that they work hard all day at their respec¬ 
tive avocations, to give up that which they 
have used for centuries, and accept a new one. 

Babu Dana. Oh Ram, Ram. Wonders 
iwill never cease in this world. 


THE KARA OF ORISSA 

By prof. R. D. BANERJI m. a. 
Benares 


T he kings of the Kara dynasty of Orissa 
were absolutely unknown to the people 
of India 20 years ago. During this 
period the labours of a number of epi- 
graphists and the French savant M. 
Sylvain Levi has enabled us to reconstruct 
the history and chronology of this dynasty 
of kings. Thfl date of the dynasty was fixed 
by M. Levi’s fortunate discovery of the 
reference to an embassy from Orissa to the 
Chinese emperor Te-tsong towards the end 
of the 8th century, “in 795 A. D., that is 
the 11th year of the period Cheng-yuan.” 
The king who sent this embassy was called 
Subbakara. It was the good fortune of the 
writer to come across the first inscription 
of king Snbhakara 14 years ago. In this 
inscription, the Neulpur plate, three genera¬ 
tions of kings of the Kara dynasty are 
mentioned ; (ll Ksbemankara (2) Siva- 

kara and (3) Snbhakara. Since then 

the history of the dynasty has been 
much better illuminated by the fortunate 
discovery of two other grants, (1) the 


Kumnranga plate of Dandi-Mahadevi and 
(2) the Cbanrasi plate of Sivakara. 
These two newly discovered inscriptions 
now enable us to link together the informa¬ 
tion supplied by the two plates of Dandi- 
Mahadevi at one time preserved in the oflSce 
of the Collector -of Ganjam and the grant of 
Tribhuvana-Mahadevi from Dhenkanal, edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad 
Sastri, C. I. E. These inscriptions show 
that there were two groups of dynasties of 
Kara kings ruling at different dates. The 
first group or dynasty is known from 
two inscriptions only ; (l) the Neulpur 
plate of Snbhakara and (2) the Chaurasi 
plate of' Sivakara. The remaining inscrip¬ 
tions of this dynasty are later in date and 
belong to the period of second group. 

The first group of Kara kings were 
decidedly Buddhist. The ancestor of the 
dynasty, Ksbemankara, is called simply a 
lay worshipper (Paramopaaaka). His son, 
Sivakara, is styled the devout worshipper 
of the Tathagata (Parama Tathagata) and 
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his grandson Sabbakara is styled the devout 
Baddbist Parama-saugata). Sabbakara was 
a contemporary of the Chinese emperor 
Te-tsong and in Chinese records is described 
as one “who had a big faith in the Sovereign 
Law, and who followed the practice of the 
-Sovereign Mahayana.” His name is given 
as “the fortnnate monarch who does what 
is pure, the lion. “Prom this M. Sylvain 
fievi gneaseS that the name of the king of 
Orissa was Subhakara Kesari. In the year 795 
A. D, the Chinese Emperor, Te-tsong, received 
an autograph manuscript containing the last 
section of the Avatamsaka which is the 
section dealing with the practice and vow 
of the Bodhisatva Samantabhadra M. Levi 
therefore gnesses that the work presented 
to the Chinese emperor was really the 
Xianda-vyuha, “Of which the original is 
preserved among the Nepali collections” ? 
The autograph manuscript and the letter 
from king Subhakara was entrusted to the 
monk Prajna who was requested to translate 
it. This Prajna was an inhabitant of Ki-pin 
or Kapisa near Kabul, who had begun his 
studies in Northern India and then migrated 
to Nalanda where he had resided for some 
time. After spending eighteen years in 
study he settled down in the monastery of 
the king of Orissa to study Yoga philosophy. 
Then he went to China as the ambas.sador 
of the king of Orissa.* Though Subhakara 
and his ancestors were Buddhists the 
villages granted by him by the grant dis¬ 
covered at Neulpnt was given to Brahmanas. 
The villages of Komparaka and Dandankiyoka 
were situated in the districts ( Vishaya)) 
of Panohala and Vubhyndaya in Northern 
Tosali. The grant was issued in the 8th 
year of the reign of Subhakara.® The 
The geneology is carried one generation farther 
in the Chaurasi plate of Sivakara II. This 
inscription is of great importance as it supplies 
many interesting pieces of informations. 
After the name of Sivakara I, the word 
Kara, which appears to be the family name 
is repeated, a feature which is to be found 
in some of the inscriptions of the second 
group of Kara kings. We know from this 
new inscription that Sivakara I married 
•Tayavalidevi, from whom was born Subhakara, 
the contemporary of the emperor Te-tsong. 
From Subhakara by this queen Madhavadevi 
was bom Sivakara II. The Chaurasi plate 


1. Epi. Tnd, Vol. XV, pp. 363-64. 

2. Ibid, pp. 1-8. 
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records the grant of the village of. Ynvrada 
situated in Southern Tosali to A number of 
Brahmans in the 13th year of the 
reign of the king on the 12th day of the 
bright half of Kartika. Sivakara II and 
his father Subhakara are given the Imperial 
titles Parattiesvara-Maharajadhiraja and 
Paramabhattaraka * The village of Vuvrada 
granted by Sivakara II was situated in the 
Antarndra district {Vishaya) which is identi¬ 
fied by Mr. Narayana Tripatbi with the 
Parganah of Antarodh in the Sadar Sub- 
Division of the Puri district of Orissa. 
The grant was issued from Subhadevi- 
pataka which he mistakes for Subhadeva- 
pataka mentioned in the Neulpur plate. 
The special Buddhist titles of Subhakara, 
his father and grandfather are not given 
in the Chaurasi plate even in the case of 
Subhakara. 

The second group of Kara kings is known 
to us in detail from three grants of Dandi 
Mahadevi and the Dhenkanal plate of Tri- 
bhuvana Mahadevi. The three grants of Dandi 
Mahamadevi supply us with more information 
than the plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevi. The 
earliest known inscriptions of this dynasty 
were the two grants of Dandi Mahadevi 
preserved in the office of the Collector of 
Gan jam and edited by the late Prof. Dr. 
Kielhorn. Out of these two plates the first 
one is dated in the year 180 of an unknown 
era. If this date is assigned to the unknown 
Ganga era then it was issued in 858 A. D. 
The Kuranranga plate of Dandi Mahamadevi 
is also dated. The late Mr. H Panday read 
it as 387 but it appears on the analogy of 
the Ganjam first plate to be 187. The Ganjam 
plates state that “There was a king named 
Unmattasimha (1.5), from whose family 
sprang Mangapada (1.7) and other kings. In 
their family there was the king Lonabhara 
(1.91; nis son was Kusnmabhara (11.13); 
after him ruled his younger brother-Lalita- 
bhara (1.13 ; he was succeeded by him son 
Santikara (1.15), and he agaiu by his younger 
brother Subhakara (1.18). When the last of 
these princes died, bis queen ascended the 
throne, and afterwards her daughter Dandi 
Mahadevi (1.20) ruled the earth for a long 
time.” The information supplied by the 
Dhankanal plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevi is 
exactly similar but in this plate the name of 
the first king is spelt as Lolabhara. 


3. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Beseareh 
Society Vol. XIV, 1928, pp. 292-306. 
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From these three insoriptions we learn 
that one Utmattasimha was regarded as the 
remote ancestor of this Hoe of kings. The 
Ganjam plates mention a king named 
Mangapada after him. The Dhenkanal plate 
mentions Gayada and others instead of Manga¬ 
pada. Evidently Prof. Kielhorn could not 
read the name Gayada correctly. In the 
family of Gavada was born Lolabhara or 
Lonabhara. His sons Ensnmbhara and 
Lalitabhara succeeded him. Lalitabhara’s son 
was Santikara according to the inscriptions 
of Dandi-Mahadevi. We learn from the 
Dhenkanal plates of Tribl.uvana Mahadevi 
that she was the wife of Lalitabhara who is 
styled the Moon of the Kumnda floweis of 
the Kara family, Maharajadhiiaja and Para- 
raesvara. Tribhuvana Mahadevi was the 
daughter of a southern chief named Raja- 
maila, who upheld the fortunes of the Kara 
family at the time of a great misfortune. At 
that time requested hy the Gosvamini 
Purayidevi and the assembly of great feuda¬ 
tories {Muha$amanfaehakra). Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi ascended the throne. We do not 
know whether Santikara was her son or 
not The three grants of Dandi Mahadevi 
carry the genealogy of the second group of 
Kara kings three generations further. Santi¬ 
kara, the son of Lalitabhara, was succeeded 
by his son Subhakara 11 and be by one of 
his queens who is not named. Later on, 
Dandi Mahadevi, the daughter of Subhakara 
II ascended the throne. The date of the 
Knmnranga plates of Dandi Mahadevi, the 
year 187 of an unknown era is the latest 
known date of this dynasty. If applied to 
the little known Gangs era it would give 
965 A. D. as the latest known date for Dandi 
Mahadevi. 

The foregoing summary of the events 
connected with the reigns of the second 
groups of monarchs of the Kara dynasty 
shows that the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi is the earliest known inscription 
of the second group. The late Mr. H. Panday 
attempted to connect the two dynasties by 
identifying Kshemankara of the Nenlpnr 
plate with Santikara of the inscriptions of 
Dandi Mahadevi and Subhakara with 
Sivakara. There are two Sivakaras in the 
first group of the Kara dynasty and as 
all other names disagree, it is not possible 
to identify the kings of these two groups. 

Of the kings mentioned as the ancestors 
of Lolabhara neither Unmattasimha or 
Gayada are known from other insoriptions. 


It is absolutely impossible to ijlentify king 
Gayada, the ancestor of Lolabhara, with 
Gayada of the Tunga family, the descendant 
of Salanatunga and Jagattunga. Of Lolabhara 
and bis sons Knsnmahara and Lalitabhara no 
details are given in any of the three inscrip¬ 
tions of Dandi Mahadevi. Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi was the widow of Lalitabhara and 
she has left a good deal of information in a 
grant discovered in Dhenkanal state. This 
was issued from Snbhesvara-pataka, the 
capital of Subhakara. The kings Unmatta- 
kesari and Gayada are mentioned among the 
early ancestors. Then we are introduced 
to a chief of Southern India who had saved 
the Kara family when it had fallen on evil 
days. Tribhuvana Mahadevi was the daughter 
of this Rajaraalla and was married to Lalita- 
bharadeva. Evidently upon the death of her 
husband the queen was persuaded by the 
ascetic Purayidevi and the principal feuda¬ 
tories to ascend the throne. Her titles are 
Paramabhattarika-Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvari 
and she is styled the devout worshipper of 
Yishnu. The Land granted was situated in 
Kosala, but it is not specified in which part 
of that country. The village granted, Kontas- 
para, was situated in the district of Olasraraa. 
The grant is dated as it was issued according 
to the editor in "Samvat Lu. Chu Karttika 
sudi di.” These numerals have not been 
translated by the learned editor but as the 
symbol Lu denotes the numeral for 100 in two 
grants of Dandi Mahadevi it would be safer to 
assume that this symbol expresses the same 
value that it does in the Ganjam plate of 
Dandi Mahadevi. The late Mr. H. Panday 
transcribed this symbol as 300 but a com¬ 
parison with the Ganjam plate shows that 
he is wrong. The symbol Chu may be taken 
to denote 30. With these dates as the basis, 
the chronology of the second group of Kara 
kings may be reconstructed. The inscrip¬ 
tions of Dandi Mahadevi do not mention 
Tribhuvana Mahadevi but bring forth another 
king named Santikara as the successor of 
Lalitabhara. We possess two different stone 
inscriptions of this Santikara, one of which 
is dated. This inscription was found in a 
cave on the top of Dhauli hill in the Puri 
district of Orissa. This inscription ‘ records 


1. This is the inscription mentioned by late 
Mr. H. Fanday but it has not appeared in the 
Epigraphia Indica Vol. XV. It will be published 
in a subsequent volume. Ibid., Vol, V. 1919. 
p. 569. 
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a priTste donation in the year 93. Aooording 
to all inscripfions of Dandi Mahadevi Santikara 
was the son and snooessor of Lalitabhara and 
according to the Dhenkanal plate Tribhnrana 
Mahadevi was the latter’s wife and snccessor, 
hat as Santikara was mling in the year 90 and 
Tribbavana Mahaderi in the year 130 there 
can not he any doubt about the fact that 
Tribhnvana Mahadevi bad succeeded Santikara, 
her son or step-son, on the throne and not 
her husband Lalitabhara. The disturbances 
mentioned in the Dbankanal plate appears to 
to have taken place either shortly before or 
after the year 93. ..There is no reason to 
suppose that the year 93 belongs to a different 
era from the year 130 of the Dhenkanal plate. 
If these be referred to the Ganga era_ then 
Santikara was ruling in Central Orissa in 871 
A. D. It may therefore be assumed that the 
distnrbances caused by Satrubhanja and Rana- 
bbanja I were the causes of the fall of the Kara 
or Kesari dynasty after the death of Lalitabhara 
and that the revival of Kara power under 
Eajaraalla caused Netribbhanja I and his 
successors to retire to the south and transfer 
their capital from Dhritipura to Vanjulvaka. 
The two inscriptions of Santikara now 
become the oldest records of the second 
group of the Kara dynasty. The 
first of them was discovered inside the 
Oanesagnmpha cave on Khandagiri hill, 
three miles to the west of Bhuvanesvara in 
the Puri district. It is not dated and simply 
mention Bhimata the son of a person named 
Nannatab The second inscription of the 
reign of Santikara was found by me in a 
cave close to Asoka’s rock inscription at 
Dhauli near Bhuvanesvara. The only impor¬ 
tant part of this inscription is the date. If 
the initial year of the so called Ganga 
era fell in 778 A. D. then this cave was 
excavated in in 871 A. D. Beyond this we 
do not know anything about Santikara. 

The D^henkanal plate of Tribhnvana Mahu- 
devi proves that she came to the throne after 
Santikara. In the period which followed the 
death of her husband Lalitabhara and his son 
Santikara there were disturbances which were 
quelled by her father, Rajamalla. In the Dhen- 
kanal plate this chief is simply called. “The mark 
on the forehead of the Southern region”. The 
only kings of this name known to us are 
western Chalnkya king Vikramaditya I * and 
the three western 'Ganga chiefs of that name. 
Out of these three Rachamalla or Rajamalla 


I is too early. The king referred to ,may 
be Rajamalla II whose Narasapur plates were 
issued in 8, 825-202 A. D. < These identifi¬ 
cations depend upon the probabilities of the 
Karas using the so-called Ganga era and that 
era having started from 778 A. D.® 

The object of the inscription on the Dben- 
kanal plates was to record the grant of the 
village of Kontaspara to Bhatta Jagaddbara 
for the purpose of bringing down rain 
( Vrishii-kama-nimittaya . 

The three inscriptions of Dandi Mahadevi 
prove that the statements of the Dhenkanal 
plates of Tribhnvana Mahadevi that “The Kara 
family were known only to fame”, and “Who 
finding the earth with all her Kara kings 
dead and gone”, are incorrect. Tribhnvana 
Mahadevi was succeeded by Subhak'ara, the 
younger brother of Santikara. There can not 
be any doubt the fact that this Subhakara 
was quite different from Subhakara, the 
contemporary of the Chinese emperor Te-tsong 
and the son of Sivakara and the grandson 
of Ksbemankara. All inscriptions of Dandi 
Mahadevi agree in stating that Subhakara was 
succeeded first of all by his queen, whose 
name, according to certain scholars, was 
Gauri. Then Subhakara’s daughter Dandi 
ascended the throne. Out of the three grants 
of Dandi Mahadevi, two only are dated. The 
earliest date is to be found in the year 180 
which may be equivalent to 958 A. D. By 
this plate the great queen granted the village 
of Villagrama situated in the Eastern Division 
of the Baradakhanda district {vishaya) 
of the Kongoda mandala. The Purva-khanda 
of the Kongoda mandala is still called by that 
name in the Gan jam district of the Madras 
Presidency. The grant was issued on the 
6th day of the dark half of the month 
of Masgasirsba of the year 180. * 

The second Ganjam plate of Dandi 
Mahadevi is undated. It contains the im¬ 
portant information that the Kongoda man¬ 
dala was situated in Southern Kosala. By 
this plate the queen granted the village of 
of Garasambha in the district of Arttani on 
the occassion of the Uttarayana. * The third 
and the most recently discovered inscrip¬ 
tion of Dandi Mahadevi is the Kumuranga 
plate of the year 187. By this inscription 
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the qneen granted the village of Kantsarana- 
gari 'in the district of Ebidingabbara of the 
Knngada mmdala in Southern Tosala, on the 
IStb day of the bright half of Jyaishtba of 
the year 187. i The Kumurauga plate in¬ 
forms us that the Eangada or the Kongoda 
mandala was situated in Southern Tosala 
where as the second Ganjam plate states 
that it was situated in Sontheru Kosala and 
therefore it is apparent that in Orissa Tosala 
Eosala were equivalent. The dated inscrip¬ 
tion of Dandi Mahadevi prove that the qneen 
was reigning from 968 to 965 A. D., if the 
dates can be referred to the Ganga era. 
We do not know what happened to the Kara 
family after Dandi Mahadevi. Evidently 
the Bbanjas regained power and were able 
to regain Northern Kbinjali under or in the 
time of Netribhanja II, the son of Yidya- 
harabhanja. 

The discovery of M. Sylvain Levi leaves 
no doubt about the fact that the first gronp 
of Kara kings bore the title of Kesari, The 
inscriptions of the second of group of Kara 
kings prove that one of their ancestors was 
called Unmattakesari but the title is not 
applied to any king of the second gronp. 
We do not know whether these later Kara 
kings had other virudas or not, but kings 
with the name Kesari are to be met with in 
some inscriptions of Orissa and records of 
other countries. At least three inscriptions 
are known of a king named Uddyotakesari 
The earliest inscription of the reign of this 
prince was discovered in a ruined cave 
assigned to the mythical Lalatendu-kesari 

of the native tradition of Orissa, on Ddaya- 
giri, three miles from Bhuvanesvar in the 
Puri district of Orissa. According to this 
inscription in the 5th year of the reign of 
Udyotakesari the old temples and well 

on the Kuraara hill were repaired.** In the 
Hathignmpha inscription of king Kharavela 
of Kalinga we have seen that the Udayagiri 
is called the Kumati hill. From the inscri¬ 
ption in Lalatendukesari’s we learn that 
the Kbandagiri was called the Kumara hill. 
The ancient names of the Khandagiri and 

Udayagiri were therefore Kumara and 


disciple Subhachandra came to this shrine. *> 
Another inscription discovered« somewhere 
in Bhuvanesvara but now missing was in¬ 
cised in the 18th year of the reign of 
Udyotakesari, Lord of the three Kalingas. 
From published texts the late Dr. Kielhoru. 
published the following summary of this ins¬ 
criptions: “Janamejaya of the lunar race, his 
son Dirgharava. and his son A pa vara who 
died childless: after him, Viohitravirya 
(another son of Janamejaya), his son Abbi- 
manyu, his son Chandibara, and his son 
Uddyotakesarin, whose mother was Kolavati 
of the solar race.” ‘ Beyond this we do not 
know anything of Udyotakesari. If his 
ancestor Janamejaya is the same as Mahabha- 
vagupta of the Soma-vamsi dynasty of 
Mahakosala, then, inspite of his affi.x 
Kesarim her can not be taken to be a descen¬ 
dant of the Kara dynasty. 

A king of Orissa with the afiBx Kesari- 
continued to rule over some part of Orissa 
till the middle of the 11th century A. D. 
among the feudatories who combined to 
recover Northern Bengal for the Pala king 
Ramapala is mentioned Jayasimha of Da'n- 
dabhnkti who is said to have uprooted king 
Karnakesari of Utkala. The campaign for 
the restoration of Ramapala to Northern 
Bengal can not have taken place later than 
1060 A. D. and therefore Jayasiraha’s defeat 
of Karnakesari must have taken place 
sometime earlier. Udyotakesari is called 
the Lord of Trikalinga in the lost Bhuva- 
nesvar inscription but in the Ramackarita of 
Sandhyakaranandin Karnakesari is styled 
the Lord of Utkala,® evidently because by 
by that time the rest of the three Kalingas 
had been conquered by the Eastern Ganga 
king Vajrahasta who ascended the throne in 
1038 A. D.8 In 1078 A. D. Anantavarman 
Cbodaganga made an end of all minor 
dynasties, including, perhaps, Karnakesari, 
who was ruling over Northern Orissa, ad¬ 
joining Dandabhukti or the modern district 
of Midnapore, as the last representative of 
his dynasty. We do not know whether 
Karnakesari belonged to the Kara dynasty 
or the lunar dynasty of Udyotakesari. 


Knmari. In the Navamuni cave, on the same 
hill, there is another pilgrim’s record belong¬ 
ing to the reign of Udyotakesari. It 
states that in the year 18 of the reign of 
Udyotakesari the Acharya Kulaohandra’s 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS# 

(A Review) 


Bi POLITICUS 


The paper, printiiiK (there is not a single 
printiDK mistake). bindioK and ceneral get-up of 
the book are quite as good as those of the best 
English firms of pubiishers, and no one handling 
its pages would sup^se. unless he knew it, that 
it has been printed in India. The qnestions which 
arise for discussion and solution in view of the 
Statutory Commission which was then about to be, 
and has subsequently been appointed, have been 
treated in this book and the extensive knowledge 
and grasp of political problems displayed by the 
author are bound to command respectful attention 
among statesmen everywhere. Open the book at 
any page, and read through a few pages, and you 
will at once feel that here is a mastermind dealing 
with a subject of which both the theory and 
practice is known to him as well as anybody in 
whose hands the Government of the country has 
been entrusted. In lucidity and ease the style is 
a model of what it should be and would be easily 
mistaken for that of an Englishman. Only the 
point of view is somewhat different. The sobriety 
of the anther is apparent in all that he writes, as 
befits one who has inside knowledge of the problems 
he deals with, and appreciates the difficulties which 
beset the path of the practical administrator. 
This vein in ihe author’s make-up will appeal to 
all the conservative instincts of our rulers, but what 
will prove obnoxious to them is the other vein of 
large-hearted sympathy, of progressive advance, 
and faith in the destiny of the people, of whi^ 
there is ample evidence in every owe. To 
thoughtful men in the West, his cautious liberalism 
ought to make a serious appeal, but as the authpr 
says, “the chances are that the government will 
be unable to distinguish friends from foes. The 
authorities that he quotes are not generally known 
to our politicians, and the quotations produce a 
telling efi'ect. The science, art and philosophy of 
government have been studied by the author from 
the best sources, and applied to the details of 
Indian administration with a mastery of principle 
and wealth of well-digested statistical and histori¬ 
cal information which are unrivalled, bpecially 
is this the case with reference to the chapters 
on the Army and the Native States. With regam 
to army qnestions. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer is the 
greatest authority which India possesses, and he 
is also a specialist in almost all _ the subjects he 
treats of. Besides the preface, introduction and 
epilogue, the hook contains the following chapters. 


* Indian Cansiituhonal I^oblems : By. 

P. S- Sivaswamy Aiyer, K. _C. o I, L. lMj., 
Beared Member of the Eaxcuhve Council. Madras. 
D. B. Taravorevala, Sons and Co., Hornby iwad, 
Bombay, 1928. With a Preface, Bibliography, and 
Index. Jy, 384. 


Provincial autonomy, provincial legislatures, 
provincial executive, reforms in central govern¬ 
ment. defence, central legislatures, central executive, 
judicial appeals and the council of India, the 
Indian States, objections to advance. There is a 
well-chosen and select bibliography, and an 
excellent index. 

There is nothing in the theory and practice of 
government which the author does not touch and 
which his touch does not illuminate and adorn. 

In the pages of this book one feels at once that 
he has come across a master-politician and a 
statesman of the highest order. One on this side 
of India cannot but enquire how many men there 
are in Bengal, in or outside the sphere of politics, 
who can be placed in the same category with Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and the answer to the query 
is bound to be extremely disappointing, if not 
also disheartening. We give below a few extracts 
to conclude our review. 

“No one in India can believe in this effusive 
solicitude of the British Government for the 
depressed classes as a sincere answer to the 
political demands of the country. It is believed, 
not without justice, that the vanoos reasons put 
forward as arguments against any large relaxation 
of Imperial control are not the real reasons 
which weigh with the Imperial Government 
The true reason is that though the British 
Government admits that they hold the country 
as trustees for people, they are not wholly 
disinterested trustees. On the other hand, they 
are deeply interested in the maintenance of the 
wo and in their own domination of India. 
“One of the first things that English Statesmen 
have to learn is to clear their minds of cant and 
not ’ to pretend that they are the disinterested 
gnardians of the millions of people of India.” . 

“Theidea of energizing the masses and awakening 
their political.consciousness is one which has been 
carried out on a large scale by Mr. Gandhi far' 
more successfully than by any other Indian 
political leader of the past. And it is perhaps his 
greatest achievement.” “It is a good thing to 
appeal to the two communities IHindns and 

Moslems] for a change of heart and for an ami¬ 
cable adjustment of differences whether political 
or religious. But suppose the communities are 
unable to come to an agreement. Have the 
Government no duly to the country in the matter ? 
Is it confined merely to the suppression of breaches 
of the peace, to the punishment of offenders and 
to the issue of prohibitory orders ? What should 
an aulocratic government, like the Government 
of India, anxious to promote the unification of its 
subjects and the permanent interests of the 
country, have done ? In the absence of -any law 
or usage, it would have enacted laws\ clearly 
laying down the rights and duties of the hommu- 

\ 
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nitiee in pojitical and reliaionB matters and such 
laws wonld have been baaed not npon the admi¬ 
nistrative convktience of the day, bnt n^n a jost 
and impartial consideration of the rights of the 
parties and the true interests of national progress. 
Having framed its laws, it wonld have protected 
the rights created thereby and enforced the corres¬ 
ponding obligations impartially. One may well 
ask what proof of oonstrnctive statesmanship has 
been given by the Government.” 

"The exploitation of differences within modest 
limits is an easy expedient for the maintenance 
of the power of a ruler and especially a foreign 
ruler. The methods adopted for such exploitation 
are too well-known to need description. Som^ 
times one community is patted on the back and 
sometimes another. Differences are dilated upon ; 
the suggestion is made that the interests of one 
community are in conflict with those of another, 
and under the pretext of describing the facts, 
ideas of discord are insidiously sown or culti¬ 
vated in credulous minds. The Sikhs and Pathans 
are told that they will never allow themselves 
to be ruled by the Bengali or the Madiasi, 
the Mahomedans are told that they will never 
entrust themselves to the rule of the Hindu 
majority; and everybody is told that they feel 
their interests are safer in the keeping of the 
British than in the hands of their own countrymen. 
Though the Government of India is based njon 
the assent and aciiuiescence of its subjects, it does 
not possess the moral authority of responsible 
government and it has reason to fear the conse- 
uenoes of an inconvenient combination among 
iscordant sects which may force its hands to 
follow a policy not in consonance with that dic¬ 
tated by the Imperial Government” ["As Lord 
Curzon remarked, the consolidation of the rule 
does not make the task of Government easier”]. 

"The Imperial Government does not pay an 
iota of the coat of the Indian army and from this 
point of view, the Indian army is not an Imperial 
force at all. But it is imperial in every other 
sense, for it is controlled by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment and can be used for any imperial purpose 
and despatched to any part of the world without 
the consent of the Indian leuislature.” “It was 
•considered dangerous to allow a spirit of soli¬ 
darity to grow up among the Indian troops and 
the expedient was resorted to of forming class 
companies. The Peel Commission recommended 
that the Native Army should be composed of 


different nationalities and castes, and, as a general 
rule, mixed promiscnonsly through each regi¬ 
ment. When it was found that military discipline 
and service in distant parts of the country tended 
to obliterate religions and caste differences and 
promote ties of fellowship, it was suggested that 
regiments should as far as possible be confined to 
the provinces in which they were raised, so that 
they might continue to retain their traditional 
prejudices and mutual antipathies. How to 
prevent the emergence of any leaders from the 
Indian officers and how to prevent .the developp 
ment of any capacity for. initiative or leader¬ 
ship were matters ot anxious concern to the 
military authorities. To crown all these various 
expedients, the Government and the milita^ 
authorities have followed a ^systematic propaganda 
of the inferiority of the Indian to the Britisher by 
harping in season and out of season upon his in¬ 
capacity for leadership, so that the Indian soldier 
and the Indian officer may be hypnotised into the 
soul-deadening conviction of bis ineradicable in¬ 
feriority to the European soldier and of tbe in¬ 
vincible superioiity of the latter.”. “Tf the im¬ 
perialist is prepared to make tbe theoretical con¬ 
cession that India has a right to learn to defend 
herself, he generally couples it with tbe mental 
reservation that, God willing, he will take good 
care that she does not.” 

The conclusion which the author draws from 
the history of the various changes introduced into 
the Indian army as a result of the different com¬ 
mittees which have made recommendations from 
time to time is that Government is disinclined to 
make any real advance in the Indianization of the 
army, or the extension and improvement of the 
Territorial Force. The writer’s observations on the 
party system, the electorate, reforms in the cen¬ 
tral and provincial governments, and the legis- 
latnres, are full of a ripe wisdom and every Indian 
politician should study them. The verdict of the 
author on the achievements of the various Indian 
Ifgislalures is distinctly hopeful. ‘‘The legistatnres 
(if India have been characterised by a breadth of 
outlook and sympathy and a spirit of progressive- 
ness which compare favourably with the 
mentality of the British parliament in the nine¬ 
teenth century and even at the present time.” 

Want of space compels us to direct the reader 
to the book itself for many other passages 
which deserve careful and serious consideration. 


:WHYsrAMERIOA AND OTHER NATIONS SHOULD SYMPATHISE 
iWlTH INDIAS STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM; 

Bx J. T. SUNDERLAND 


T hose who claim that India’s stfuggle 
to free herself from British role is 
solely the domestic affair of Great 
Britain, with which no other nation has a 
right/to concern itself, shonld do a little 
reading of history. 


As a fact, have nations struggling to free 
themselves from the oppression of a foreign 
yoke never received sympathy or encourage¬ 
ment from other nations ? Have we Americans 
never extended sympathy or aid to such 
stinggling nations ? Has Great Britain her- 
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self ne^er done the same ? The fact is, the 
tree spirit ^of both America and England 
has always been that of wide interest in 
liberty, and sympathy with nations and 
peoples in any and every part of the world 
who were struggling to shake off alien 
despotisms- and gain for themselves freedom 
and nationhood, England’s record in this 
respect has been very noble. Let us glance 
at it. 

We in America can never forget the 
sympathy extended to us by several of 
England’s greatest statesmen, and also by 
many humbler people, in our Revolutionary 
War. Nor can we cease to remember that 
in our Civil War the working people of 
England to a remarkable degree stood by 
our national government, even against their 
own interests, because they believed our 
national cause to be the cause of human 
freedom. 

When Greece early last century went 
to war . to throw off the yoke of 'Turkey, 
the English people took a very deep interest 
in the struggle. They did not for a moment 
think of it as a mere domestic affair of 
Turkey, in which they had no right to 
interest themselves. Lord Byron’s dramatic 
espousal of the Greek cause attracted the 
attention and was the admiration of liberty- 
lovers in all lands. 

With Italy’s struggle to free herself 
from the yoke of Austria, England warmly 
sympathized, and showed her sympathy by 
the strong public utterances of Gladstone and 
public men, and also by giving shelter and 
aid to Italian refugees Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
and many others, who were driven into 
exile on account of their efforts to obtain 
their country’s freedom. The enthusiasm 
with which Garibaldi was welcomed to 
England after his patriot army had won 
its entry into Rome was not less than that 
which greeted Kossonth in America after 
his heroic struggle for liberty in Hungary. 
A personal witness thus describes the great 
scene in London: 

"I was one of the number who had the honor 
and pleasure of giving welcome to the brave 
Garibaldi when he came to London after his 
glorious victory in freeing his country. He was 
met at the railway station by tens of thousands of 
yonng and old, rich and poor, and escorted through 
the streets to the Duke of Sutherland’s mansion. 
It was such a spectacle as seldom if ever has been 
seen in London before or since. Pen cannot 
describe it. When we arrived in front of the 
hoTseguards, those nearest Garibaldi’s carriage 
unhitched the horses, and the carriage with the 


hero was dragged the rest of the ways,^ thousands 
who delighted to do him honor. was the- 
enthnsiasm of a liberty-loving people/for the work 
done by that one man not only for Ital.v, but for 
the whole world a victory won for- freedom over 
tyranny.” 

These facts and incidents show the noble 
and true Eogland, the England that did not 
regard the struggle of Greece and Italy as 
mere domestic concerns of Turkey and 
Austria. If this England had always been 
in power, India would never have been 
conqnered and en.slaved ! If this England 
were in power to-day, India would soon be 
set free. 

Turn now. to America. The United 
States, assisted as she was by other nations 
in obtaining her own freedom, has manifest¬ 
ed throughout a large part of her history 
an earnest sympathy with nations, wherever 
located, who were straggling to throw off a 
tyrannical yoke and to establish for them¬ 
selves governments based on principles of 
justice and liberty. Said Washington in a 
notable public utterance delivered the same 
year as his Farewell Address : 

“My sympathetic feelings and my best wishes 
are irresistibly excited whenever in any country I 
see an oppressed nation nnfnrl the banner of 
freedom.” 

When the South Araerieau nations were 
engaged in their struggle to throw off the 
yoke of Spain and gain their independence, 
the sympathy for them in the United States 
was ardent and almost universal. Nobody 
thought of their struggle as a mere domestic 
affair of Spain in which we should not 
interest ourselves Ours was the first 
nation to recognize the new republics. This 
did not occur until 1822 but as early as 
1816 Henry Clay urged that we should carry 
our national sympathy so far as forcibly 
to intervene in their favor. 

President Monroe in his annual message 
to Congress in 1823 expressed in unmistak¬ 
able language his own sympathy and that of 
the American people ' with Greece in her 
struggle for freedom. One memorable eviden¬ 
ce of America’s sympathy is seen in the 
fact that the eminent Boston philanthropist 
and edncator, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, later 
the husband of the equally eminent Julia 
Ward Howe, went to Greece (as did Lord 
Byron in England) and rendered distinguish- 
ed service to the Greek people in th^r 
war for liberty. 

With the revolutionary or seratrfevbli(i. 
tionary movement in (Germany in to- 
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«6tablish ILVeral government in that country, 
the tTnitfeo, States manifested profound 
sympathy from the beginning. Our minister 
to Berlin, Mr. -Donelson, was instructed to 
Iceep in close touch with the movement and 
give it any encouragement he could without 
diplomatic discourtesy or offence to the 
Berlin government He was informed from 
Washington that an important part of his 
mission was—“to manifest a proper degree 
of sympathy (on the part of America) for 
the efforts of the German people to amelio¬ 
rate their condition by the adoption of a 
form of government which should secure 
their liberties and promote their happiness.” 

He was instructed that it was the “cor¬ 
dial desire of the United States to bo, if 
possible, the first to hail the birth of any 
new government adopted by any of the 
■German States having for its aim the 
attainment of the priceless blessings of 
freedom.” 

The profound sympathy of this country 
with the struggle of Hungary for freedom 
under the leadership of Kossouth, in 1849, 
is well-known. President Zachary Taylor 
shewed his own interest and that of the 
American people in the struggle by appoint¬ 
ing a special agent with authority to re¬ 
cognize the independence of the new State 
“promptly, in the event of her ability to 
sustain it.” In bis annual message (of 1849) 
President Taylor declared that he had 
thought it his duty, “in accordance with the 
general sentiment of the American people, 
who deeply sympathized with the Magyar 
(Hungarian) patriots, to stand prepared, upon 
the contingency of the establishment by 
her of a permanent government, to be the 
first to welcome Independent Hungary into 
Ihe family of nations.” 

The feelings of the American Nation are 
strongly enlisted,” he declared, . “by the 
sufferings of a brave people who have made a 
gallant though unsuccessful effort to be free.” 
On the failure of the Hungarian revolution 
Kossouth and his companions took refuge 
in Turkey. The American Congress passed a 
joint resolution (which was approved by 
the President, March 3, 1851) declaring that 
the people of the United States sincerely 
sympathized with the Hungarian exiles, 
Kossouth and his associates and concluding 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represen¬ 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled that the President of the United States 


be, and hereby is, reauested to authorise the 
employment of some or the publtc vessels to 
convey to the said United States, the sud Lonis 
Eossonth and bis associates in captivity.” 

Accordingly an American frigate was 
sent to bring the exiles from Turkey. 
Kossouth arrived in this country in October, 
and his stay here was an uninterrupted 
triumph, exceeded only by the welcome 
given to Lafayette twenty-five yflars before. 
He was greeted with enthusiasm at the 
National Capitol by both Houses of Congress. 
President Fillmore received him most cordial¬ 
ly and invited him to dinner, and Daniel 
Webster made the principal speech at the 
great Washington banquet. Said Webster : 

“We acclaim the pleasure with which we 
welcome out honoured guest to the shores of this 

far land, this asylum of oppressed humanity.Let 

it be borne on the winds of heaven that the 
sympathies of the Government of the United States 
and of all the people of the United States have 
been attracted toward a nation stinggling for 
national independence, and toward those of her 
sons who have most distinguished themselves in 
the struggle. Let it go out, let it open the eyes 
of the blind, let it be everywhere proclaimed, what 
we of this great republic think of the principles 
of human liberty.” 

It should not be overlooked that the 
United States Government was the first 
to recognize the French Republic in 1848, 
and also the present French Republic 
inaugurated in 1870. 

One more marked illustration of our 
hatred of tyranny and our sympathy with 
liberty abroad should be noticed. I refer 
to the historic fact that in lt-B7, our 

President and Congress compelled Napoleon 
III to abandon his effort to set up in 

Mexico an imperial government contrary 
to the will of the people of that country. 
In this case we did not stop with express¬ 
ions of sympathy with Mexican freedom, 
but we went so far as. to offer military aid 
in its defense. 

Such are some of the notable occasions 
and ways in which, throughout a large part 
of our national history, the people of this 
country through our most eminent and 
honoured leaders have expressed our 
sympathy with nations and peoples struggling 
for freedom. I have set forth the facts in 
some detail so that the true tradition of 
America in the matter may clearly appear. 

Says Dr. E. B. Greene, Professor of 
History in the University of Illinois. 

“A study of American history shows that the 
well-established tradition of the Republic has been 
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that of sympafcy with popolar G-overnment abroad: 
that this sympathy has repeatedly been declared 
in public utterances of our official representatives ; 
and that we have never felt ourselves bound to 
suppress in the formal documents of our Govern¬ 
ment, our deep interest in free institutions, and our 
sense of the essential unity of the cause of 
liberalism and Self-Government throughout the 
world. * 

Have these facts of the past no bearing 
on struggles' for feeedom going on in the 
world now ? Have they no bearing upon 
the greatest of all such struggles, that of the 
people of India to free themselves from a 
foreign yoke ? If Washington and Monroe and 
Clay and Webster were alive to-day, would 
great India in her brave and just straggle 
for freedom and nationhood, lack friends, 
sympathizers and defenders in America? Who 
can believe it ? Our fathers did not regard 
the struggle of any oppressed people any¬ 
where. to shake off their yoke and obtain 
freedom, as the mere domestic affair of the 
oppressing nation. They regarded it as a 
matter of world concern, which ought to 
enlist the interest and sympathy of every 
liberty-loving nation and person in the world. 
In an address delivered before the India 
Society of New York in February, 1925. Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor of "The 
Nation,” said : 

“I believe that what is going on in India is of 
such enormous import to America and to the whole 


* "American Interest in Popular Government 
Abroad ” page 15. (A pamphlet published by the 
t'ommittee on Public Information, Washington, 
D. C., 1917.) 
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world that no American has a right to overlook it. 
I think the world needs nothing so /much to-day 
as to see the Indian people set themselves with 
all their minds and with all their strength to the 
atrainment of self-government. However great the 
odds with which they must contend. I believe that 
the heartfelt sympa’hy of Americans, yes, even 
those Americans who love England and as I do, 
should go forth to the people of India in aU their 
aspirations.” 

In such words as these we hear the voice 
of Washington, of Jefferson, of Franklin, of 
the Adamses, of Patrick Henry, of Webster, 
of Garrison, of Cbanning, of Sumueri of 
Lincoln, of all the men who have done most 
to make this country illustrious and honored 
by the world as a leader in the cause of 
human freedom. 

Nothing can be more clear than that the 
true tradition and spirit of America as 
manifested in all our noblest history is that 
expressed in the ringing lines of our honored 
poet, James Russell Lowell: 


“Men ! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there be on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake. 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 


No ! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear. 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free.” 


THE TREATMENT OF LOVE IN PRB-OLASSICAL 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


By Db. SUSHIL KUMAR DE, m. a., p. r. s., d. litt (lond) 


T he earliest Indian poems which give a 
passionate expression to the emotion of 
love are to be found in two so called Vedic 
ballads or Samvada hymns in the tenth Book 
of the Rigveda. The first of these (Rgv. x, 95) is 
a poem of eighteen stanzas, supposed to coasist 
of a dialogue between Pururavas, a mortal and 
Brvasi, a divine maiden. This romantic story 
of the love of a mortal for a nymph has been 

82-4 


retold in Indian literature, and no less a poet 
than Kalidasa has taken it as the theme 
of one of his finest dramas But the Rigvedio 
hymn takes it up at that point where Urvasi 
who had lived with Pururavas for years on 
earth had vanished “like the first of dawns” 
and Pururavas, having found her after » long 
search, was pleading in vain that she might 
return to him. The Satapatha Brabraana 
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BQpp es the nntold details of this ancient 
myth and weaves fifteen out of the eighteen 
verses of the lligveda into its brief and bold 
narrative; but the Rigvedic hymn, thongh 
obscure in many places and cast in the form 
of a dialogue, gives a fine lyric expression to 
the ardent bat hopeless pleadings of Parnravas 
and the somewhat cold but no less pathetic 
rejoinder of Urvasi. Addressing her as his 
“fierce-souled spouse” he implores her to 
tarry a moment, and reason together for a 
while : 

Let the gift brought by my piety 

appproach thee. 

Turn thou to me again ; for my heart 

is troubled. 

To which la belle dame sans merci replies: 

What am I to do with this thy 

saying ? 

I have gone from thee like the first of 

Mornings. 

Pnruravas, return thou to thy dwelling ; 

I, like the wind, am difficult to capture. 

Rebuking her for her inconstancy, Puru- 
ravas recalls in vivid language the days of 
pleasure they had passed together : but the 
only consolation which Urvasi deigns to give 
him is her promise to send him the son 
who will be born to them. Even when, in 
despair, Pururavas speaks of self-destruction 
and wants to throw himself from the rocks 
to the fierce wolves, she only replies; 

Nay do not die Parnravas, nor perish : 

Lot not the evil-omened wolves devour 

thee. 

With women there can be lasting friend¬ 
ship. 

Hearts of hyena are the hearts of women ! 

The other passionate poem in the Rigveda 
is the dialogue of Yama and Tami in 
Rgv. X. 10. There can be no doubt that the 
ancient myth of the descent of the human 
race from the primeval twins underlies the 
conversation and explains Tami’s attempt, 
fruitless so far as the hymn goes, to impel 
her brother Tama to accept and make fruitful 
her proffered love; yet the poet, with a 
more refined sentiment than the legend itself, 
is apparently uneasy regarding this primitive 
incest and tries to clear Yama of the guilt. 
In passionate words, glowing with desire, 
the ^ter endeavours to win the brother’s 
love/ persuading him that the Gods them- 
selTOs desire that he should unite himself with 


her in order that the human rdbe may not 
die out. 

I, Yami, am possessed by love of Yama 
That I may rest on the same couch beside 

him. 

I as a wife would yield me to my hus¬ 
band 

Like car-wheels let us speed in the same 

'' task. 

But Yama repulses her advances as a sin 
which the gods would condemn : 

They stand not still, they never close their 

eyelids, 

Those sentinels of gods who wonder round 

us. 

Not we,—go quickly wanton, with another. 
Which round with him like the wheels of 

a chariot. 

To which she replies with more passion 
rather reason : 

Is he a brother when she has no lord ? 

Is she a sister when destruction cometh ? 
Forced by my love these many words 

I utter— 

Come near me and hold me in thy close 

embrace 

More and more tempestuous she grow.s 
until on his repeated refusal she bursts 

forth ; 

Alas, thou art indeed a weakling, Yama. 

We find in thee no trace of heart or 

spirit. 

As round the tree the woodbine clings. 
Another girdle-like will cling round thee— 

but not 1! 

Here the hymn ends. This poem, as well 
as the one noted above, is unfortunately a 
torso, but a torso which indicates consider¬ 
able dramatic power and forceful poetic 
expression. Both give expression to the 
yearnings of fruitless love, and both draw 
upon legendary popular material, which was 
probably not on a level with the higher 
ethical standard of the Rigvedic poet. Modern 
taste may be equally fastidious, but it is 
impossible to underrate the force and direct¬ 
ness of the passion in its undisguised form 
and the frankness and simplicity of its 
expression. 

As a commentary on the last passionate 
hymn we have a suggestive little tale in the 
Maitrayani Samhita (1,6,12) which gives, on 
its basis, a fine legend of the origin of day 
and night 

Yama had died. The gods tried to persuade 
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■ magic spells which, for instance, a woman 

But later Vedic literature is singularly uses in the attempt to oust their rivals, 

devoid of such full-blooded poems as those language of unbridled wildness and hatred 

quoted above, although the power of the sex finds free expression. 

to enthrall ‘and disturb is fully acknowledged. There are numerous references in Vedio 
The marriage-verses of the Rigveda, of which literature to unmarried girls who grow old, 
we have an enlarged collection in the like Ghosa, in the house of their fathers and 
Atkarva-T’eda XIV are of a peaceful and who adorn themselves in the desire of 
sociable character- and consist chiefly of marriage or of a lover; and ‘Kumari-putra’ 
benedictions as well as magic spells and is already mentioned in the Vajasaneyi 
songs relating to marriage and the begetting Samhita (XXX, 6). Although polygamy was 
of children. But more numerous and interest- freely allowed, the marriage-tie was not 
ing are the spells in the nature of wild highly regarded and the position of the 
exorcisms and curses which refer to love, woman in the household was one of honour 
intrigues, and 'disturbances of married life, and dignity ; but the existence of free love 
The two “sleeping spells” (Bgv. vii, 65 : and secret lover is evidenced by the curious 
Athana iv, .5) have been interpreted as ritual of Varnnapraghasa in which the wife 
“charms at an assignation”, in which a lover, ' of the sacrificer is questioned as to her 
stealing to his sweetheart at night, says: lovers. In the famous hymn, usually known 
“May the mother sleep, may the father as the Gambler’s Lament (Bgv. X, 34,4). 
sleep, may the dog sleep, may the eldest reference seems to be made to the gambler’s 
in the house sleep, may her relations sleep, wife being the object of other men’s intrigues, 
may all the people round about sleep.” and in another hyrau (X, 40, 6) mention is 
M'’e have references also to the primitive made of a woman resorting to her rendezvous, 
superstitious belief that by means of the The word pumscali “running after men” 
picture of the beloved one can -harm or is already found in the white Tajurveda 
obtain power over him bypiercing the heart (XXX, 22) and Atharva-Veda (XV, 2, 1 et 
of the picture with an arrow having a barb seq): while jara in the early texts had not 
of thorn and feather of an owl, and by yet acquired a sinister sense but was applied 
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(t him Whenever tow ask^ her, The later Kausika Sutra me^ns mani- 

Ls shT wfil indet'd^ieve^r forget love-magic and its rites, which 

ireate night” For at that time there are called Slnkarmam or when’s ntuals 
and no night. The gods created and for which these Vedic sefigs and spells 
ise a morrow thereupon she forgot were freely utilised. In some of these 


reciting the following magic verses (Atharva 
V. III. 25). 

May love, the diequieter. disquiet thee. With 
the terrible arrow of Kama do I pierce thee in the 
heart. The arrow, winged with lonaing, barbed 
with love, whose shaft is undeviatlng desire, with 
that, well aimed. Kama shall pierce thee in the 

heart.Consumed by burning ardour, with parched 

mouth, do thou (woman), come to me, with 
'li.v pliant pride laid aside, mine alone, speaking 
sweetly and to me devoted. 

This is prescribed for the roan who 
desires to obtain the love of a woman. The 
woman acts in a similar way but the verse she 
recites is different: 


generally to any lover. Judging from the 
vehemence with which women used to utter 
magic spells for the destruction of their rivals 
or co-wives, one would think that the course 
of free love did not run smooth even in 
those days. References to betairai is seen 
in many passages even in the Rigveda : while 
the word sadkerani is used not so much 
with reference to uxor communis bnt to a 
courtesan generally. Although the Vedic 
gods are, as a rule, sexually moral, sensuous 
imagery is often employed in describing 
them. Usas is said (\, 124, 7) to display her 
form, smilingly, as a loving and well-dressed 
woman does to her lover. Lsvirate marriage. 


Madden him, Maruts, madden him. 

Madden,madden him, 0 Air. 
Madden him, Agni, madden him. 

Let him consume with love of me. 
Down upon thee, from head to foot 

I draw the pangs of longing love. 
Send forth desire. Ye Deities! 

Let him consume with love of me. 


in which is found the germs of the later 
practice of niyoga, was allowed in the case 
of the widow : but the imagery used in this 
connexion suggests that it was more often a 
form of love union than the fulfilment of a 
social practice. In one hymn, for instance, 
(X,40, 2) the Asvins are questioned \ as to 
where they were by night : \ 
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Who dnw yoa to his house, as a widow does 
her husband’s brother to the couch, or a woman 
does a man ? \ 

Different views seems to have been enter¬ 
tained with regard to the character of women. 
While on the one hand, her good qualities 
are mentioned and praised, we have on the 
other vehement invectives against her fickle¬ 
ness and her impurity—a note which character¬ 
ises so much of later religious and didactic 
literature. The general opinion appears to be 
intimated in the following words put into the 
month of Indra (Pgv. VIII, 33, 17) : 

Indra declared that the mind of a woman was 
ungovernable and her temper fickle. 

But later Samhitas go further. The 
Maitrayani Samkita (I, x, ii ; III, vi, 3) 
describes woman as untruth and classifies 
her with dice and drink as the three chief 
evils. In Taittariya Samhiia (VI, v, 8, 2) a 
good woman is ranked even below a bad man, 
and the Kathaka Samhita (XXXI.) alludes 
sarcastically to her ability to obtain things 
from her husband by cajolery at nignt All 
this paves the way to the general attitude 
of the Brahmana literature in which the 
woman occupies a decidedly lower position 
than she did in the age of the earlier 
Samhitas. 

We have also in the Vedic texts a fore¬ 
shadowing of the personification of love in the 
figure of a diefy, which became so conspicu¬ 
ous in later literature, although we have no 
evidence of the worship of erotic forces or 
of love as the central deity of an erotic cult, 
which must have evolved in later times. In 
Bigveda itself Kama appears to be nothing 
more than an abstract personification, meaning 
“Desire ’ generally. In the famous Nasadasiya 
Snkta (X. 129, 4) Kama or Desire is said 
to have been the first movement that arose 
in the One after it bad come to life, some¬ 
what in the same way as Eros, the God of 
love, is connected by Greek mythology with 
the creation of the universe. This Kama 
or Desire, not of sexual enjoyment hut of 
good in general, is conceived in the Athmva 
Vida as a great coimical power superior 
to all the gods and sometimes identified 
with 4gni or Fire. But in the Atharra-Veda 
itself we have other hymns in which the idea 
of Kama as the God of love is distinctly 
foreshadowed. One of the spells already 

quoted above mentions the arrows with which 
the disquieter pierces hearts, arrows which 
are /'winged with pain, barbed with longing 
anmhas desire for its shafts. He is the 


forerunner of the flrwer-arrow^d G)d of 
love, whose appearance, names and personality 
become established in the Epics and fully 
familiar in later classical literature. Later 
on, the conception of Kama was not confined 
mainly to poetry and art but he became the 
centre ot an actual cult, and festivals were 
held in his honour. 

It the earlier Vedic literature is not 
very rich in love-poems, one w6uld search 
in vain for the blossoming of such poetry 
in the desert of desolate theological specula¬ 
tion of the extensive Brahmana literature. 
In the Satapatha Brahmana the story ot 
the love and separation of Pururavas and 
TJrvasi is no doubt related with some fulness, 
and an allusion is made to the story of 
Dushyanta and Sakuntala : but the romantic 
possibilities of the love tales were unknown 
or were rigidly excluded by the authors of 
those uninspiring documents. Eroticism also 
played an unmistakable part in some of the 
fertility rites described in the Brahmanas, 
but eroticism here was subservient to religious 
theory and practice and never came into 
prominence. 

It would seem that in the exclusively 
religious literature of the Veda there was 
hardly any scope for poetry of this type. 
Neither, the dialogue-hymns quoted above 
nor the spells -and incantations can be 
strictly regarded as forming a part of the 
orthodox Vedic literature of the usual type. 
The tradition of ritual literature did not 
know what to make of these secular Kigvedic 
poems and could not ascribe any satisfactory 
ritual use for them. We must, therefore, 
admit that we have in these romantic Vedic 
dialogues the remnant of a style of literature 
which was essentially of the nature of 
folk-poetry, as dintinguished from the orthodox 
sacerdotal poetry of the Samhitas, but which 
died out in later Vedic period. 

That such a profane literature in its early 
phase must have been contemporaneous with 
the religious and sacerdotal literature of the 
Vedas is indicated not only by the existence 
of hymns, spells and narratives of a secular 
type in the Vedas thsmselves, but also by 
the growth side by side, of the rich Pali 
literature of tales, legends and gatkas on the 
one band, and the eailiest lorm of epic 
stories on the other. It is unfortunate, 
however, that neither Pali literature nor the 
epics have preserved any complete poem of 
the erotic type, although it can hardly be 
denied that the under-current of profane 
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poetry* whio]) bad love as one of its important 
tbemes and which supplied the leaven to 
some of the epic tales and Buddhist stories, 
eontinued down to the later Sanskrit and 
Prakrit poetry of Amaru and Hala. 

The Buddhist view of life was hardly 
favourable to the development of true love 
poetry, and the conception of the love- 
god as Mjra or Death is indeed typical 
Even in the Therigatha or Palms of the 
notable sisters of the Buddhist order, for 
instance, we have little metrical memoirs or 
cameos of thonjjht which are indeed 
interesting as conjuring up for us a dream- 
peasant of these little women of the antique 
world, bent upon a high quest with a devoted 
heart and indomitable resolve; but in these 
utterances of the Indian Marys and Magda- 
lenes we search in vain for an expression 
of those human needs and emotions which 
are covered by the word ‘love.’ Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has remarked with great discernment 
that for these pale women of the past the 
glory of saintship was not a white light but 
prismatic through the circumstances and 
temperament of each. Here and there, we 
catch therefore a glimp.Se into the heart of 
the woman, but the tender emotion is rigidly 
excluded in the glory of spiritual attainment. 
Only in the poem attributed to Bhadda 
Kapiiani we find a tender personal note; 
but here also spiritual comradeship alone is 
claimed. Before she entered the Order and 
earned fame as a teacher, Bhadda was the 
wife of Mahakassapa who became the leader 
of the Buddhist Order after the Bnddha’s 
death. They helped each other in donning the 
religious garb, they left the world together, 
then they parted on their several ways to 
the Buddha, thereafter enjoying still good 
comradeship in the Order. In her writings 
she glories in her ex-husband’s virtues and 
in their spiritual friendship and common 
vision of the truth: 

Son of the Buddha and his heir is he. 
Great Kassapa, master of self, serene. 

The vision of far, bygone days is his. 

Ay, heaven and hell no secrets hold 

from him... 

We both have seen, both he and I the woe 
And pity of the world, and have gone forth 
We both are arhants, with selves well 

tamed. 

Cool are we both, ours is Nibbana now. 
Elsewhere she says: 


Thereafter soon I won the ranV^f Arhant 
Ah! well for me who held the friendship 

wise and good 

Of glorious Kassapa. 

It is a pathetic touch, however, that while 
she speaks in such terms of adoration of 
the gifts of her former husband, his much 
longer poems have no word concerning her. 

This remarkable, again, that none of 
these palms of the sisters is tinged with that 
touch of erotic mysticism which expresses 
religious longings in the language of earthly 
passion; nor do they reveal any word of 
quasi-amorous self-surrender to the person 
or image of the Beloved Saviour, such as 
characterise not a little of that Christian 
literature for which the Song of Solomon— 
‘I am my Beloved’s and my Beloved is 
mine’—was the sacred archetype. This is 
what distinguishes the Indian Marys from 
their Christian sisters who gave utterance 
to hymns laden with passionate yearnings 
for a closer communion with Christ as the 
Beloved. The Buddha is never conceived 
as the Bridegroom nor is the church his 
Bride. Here we have no tradition of a 
youthful saviour, round which quasi-erotic 
ideas may have easily evolved. Filial love 
alone is the form wherein the Buddhist 
sister gave expression to her feeligs for the 
founder of the Order, whom she saw first 
perhaps late in his long life. 

The only one pretty love-song which 
breathes freely the atmosphere of Human 
sentiment is the one called the Question 
of Sakka in the Digha Nikaya. In _ all 
probability it is an old non-Buddhistio 
gatha which has curiously found its way 
into the canonical Sutta for it is a pure 
love-song which has haidly any relevancy in 
the context in which it occurs. Addressing 
the lady as the Glory-of-the-8un which wm 
probably her name, the Gandharva sings in 
passionate words: 

Sweet as the breeze to one foredone with 

sweat. 

Sweet as a cooling drink to one athirst. 

So dear art thou, 0 presence radiant! 

To me dear, as to Arhants the Truth. 

As medicine bringing ease to one that’s sick. 
As food to starving man, so, lady, qnenc^ 
As with cool waters, he who am aflame. ’ 
His impatience knows no bounds: 

E’en as an elephant with heat oppressed, 
Hies to some still pool, upon whose face 
Petals and pollen of the lotus float, ■ 
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So voTx\A/t sink within mjr bosom sweet. 

E’en as an* elephant fretted by the hook 
Dashes onbeeding curb and goad aside, 

So I crazed By^ihe beauty of thy form, 

Know not the why and wherefore of my acts. 
By thee my heart is held in bonds, and all 
Bent out of course; nor can I turn me back. 
No more than fish, once he hath ta’en the bait. 
With great ardour he bursts forth : 

Within thine arms embrace me, lady, me 
With thy soft languid eyne embrace and bold 
0 nobly fair! This I entreat of thee. 

She is the summum bonum of his life, the 
ripened fruit of all his merit; 

Whate’er merit to the holy ones 

I’ve wrought, be thou, 0 altogether lair. 

The ripened fruit to fall therefrom to me. 

His quest of her is likened to the quest of the 
Buddha for enlightenment; 

As the Great Sakya seer, through ecstasy 
Rapt and intent and self-possessed, doth brood 
Seeking ambrosia even so do I 
Pursue the quest of thee, 0 Glory-of-the-Sun ! 
As would that seer rejoice, were he to win 
Ineffable Enlightenment, so I 
With thee made one, 0 fairest, were in bliss! 
And he has no other boon to ask from 
his God ; 

And if perchance a boon were granted me 
By Sakka. lord of three and thirty gods, 

Tis thee I’d ask of him, lady, so strong my love 
This exquisite little love-song is like a 
little oasis in the immense and arid tract of 
Brahmanioal and Buddhistic literature of 
many centuries; but it is also a sure 
indication that in the popular gathas of 
which this is the only surviving specimen, 
love must have been an important theme. If 
it was not favoured by the prince or the 
priest, it surely had an irresistible appeal _ 
to the keener and more robust perceptions ‘ 
of the UDSophiscated people at large. 

The same attitude towards love is also 
illustrated by the epic literature. The epic 
poetry with its serious and didactic bias is 
not rich in what may be called love-poetry 
in the strict sense of the term. Love as a 
motif runs through roost of the episodic 
stories ep. in those of Savitri, Sakuntala or 
Damayanti; and even the love of Rama and 
Site form the main theme of one of the great 
epi(». Later poets have glorified these 
themes in their immortal poems and dramas: 
but the earlier epic poet is mainly concerned 
with the narrative rather than the lyric 
possibilities of the subject The only fine 


passage which describes the Iotm’s pang of 
separation and rises about to a lyric 
rapture is that in the Sundara Kanda of the 
Kamayana where Rama, seized with grief and 
despair, laments and wanders through the 
forest in search of his lost wife ; _ but here 
also the passage is mainly descriptive. 

The absence of true love-poetry in the 
epics may also be partially explained by the 
position which women hdd ih the epic 
society and the relation which existed between 
the sexes. No doubt women enjoyed a 
considerable measure of freedom and respect 
and the comanding position held in the 
household by Kansalya, Gandhari and Satya- 
vati is in conformity with the earlier tradi¬ 
tions of the Vedic period. Love-matches 
were allowed among warrior-classes, and 
self-choice of husband iSvayamvara), though 
not recognised in the Smritis, plays _ a great 
part in the epics. Yet after all is said, it 
cannot be affirmed that in the epic age 
woman, if not in theory, at least in practice, 
was recognised as the equal of man; and 
nothing is more significant of the practical 
character and the prosaic morality of the 
epic age than its attitude toward love and 
marriage. What is principally idealised in the 
epics is conjugal love; but the obligation of 
chastity was laid on the weaker sex, and 
practically no limits were set to the licence 
1 of man. Although fidelity to a single spouse 
was viewed with approval, polygamy and 
concubinage remained unchecked and seemed 
to have brought no disgrace either to man 
or to the gods ; for woman was viewed, if 
not directly as a chattel, certainly as an 
object created for the use and enjoyment of 
man. The picture of the epic heaven with 
its epicurean and sensual gods and its 

glorified courtesans is truly indicative of 
the epic man’s attitude towards love and regard 
for his woman. The same impression of 
woman’s inferiority is left on the reader’s 
mind by the otherwise extremely pathetic 
lament of Gandhari in the Sttivilapa-par- 
vadhyaya. This degradation of woraaohood 
probably began, as we have already noted, 
from the age of the Brahmanas but it 
certainly reached its climax among certain 
classes in the epic age. The only exception— 
and the most honourable exception is the 
case of Dasaratha’s sons whose faithfulness 
to their single spouses deserves alt praise; 
for this certainly does not appear to have 
been the dharma of the princes, if it was 
of the people. On the other hand, the 
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ctroDger-minded Dranpadi is not the tjpioal 
woman of the higher orders of this age, nor 
is Saritri who is merdy the emdodiment d 
an ideal, bnt the helpless Sita who suffered 
for no fault of he? own. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
love as a sentiment was absent or was not 
favoured in this ago. On the other band, it 
must have been one of the powerful forces 
moulding the ordinary man's life. It supplied 
the leaven to the main plot of the epics 


which must have had a popnl^legeudary 
origin, and it is the main pivot round which 
move some of the romanticjifpisodio stOTies 
which were doubtless derive(Hn the beginning 
from entirely popular sources. But at the 
same time neither the culture of the age 
nor its social environment was favourable 
to the development of pure love-poetry in 
the orthodox literature of the higher classes, 
which was dominated in the main by a 
serious and didactic motive. 


My Mother India 


Not where the mnsb of happiness blows. 

Not in the land where darkness and tears ever tread, 
Not in the homes of unceasing smiles. 

Not in far Heaven or lands or prosperity 
Wonld I bom 

If I have to pat on a mortal garb again! 

A thousand famines may prowl 
And tear my flesh, 

Yet would I love to be again 
In my Hindustan! 


A million thieves of disease 

May try to steal the fleeting health of flesh. 

Or the clouds of fate may shower 
Scalding drops of piercing sorrow 
Yet would I there 
In India, love to reappear. 

Is this my love a blind sentiment 
Which bMolds not the pathways of reason ? 

Ah, no 1 I love India 

For I learned first to love Him, and everything, 

there. 

Some teach to seize the fickle dew-drop-Life 
Sliding down the lotus le^ of Time. 

Some build stubborn hop^ 

Around the gilded brittle body-bnbble, 

Bnt India taught me to love 

The soul of deathless beauty in the dew-drop or 

bubble, 

Not their fnunle frame. 


Seeking Itself— 

At last in India to find Itself. 

If mortal fires blaze all her homes and golden 
, , paddy fields. 

Yet to sleep on her ashes and dream immortality 
0 India, I will be there! 

The guns of science and matter 
Have boomed on her shores, 

Yet is she nnoonqnered ! 

Her sonl is free evermore. 

Her soldier saints are away 

To ront with Realization’s ray 

The bandits of hate, prejudice, patriotic selfishnes s. 

And bum the walla of separation dark 

Which lie ‘tween children of the One, One Father. 

The western brothers by force have conquered 

my tod. 

Blow, blow aloud her conch-shells all 

India now invades with love to conquer their souls. 

Better than Heaven or Arcadia 
I love thee, 0 my Mother India! 

And Thy love shall I give 
To every brother-nation that Hives. 

Ood made the earth and man made hU ooufimug 
, countries 

And their fancy-frozen boundenes. 

But with the new-found Self I behold 

The borderland oi India expand into the world. 


Her sages taught me to find my Self 
Buried beneath the ash-heaps 
Of incarnations and ignorance. 
Throngh many a tod 
Of power, plenty and sdenoe 
My sonl, gaited as an oriental 
Or occidental, travelled far and wide 


Hail, Mother of rehidmis, lotus, scenic beauty ai^ 

Thy wide doors are (men 

Welcming God's true sons throngh all the wes. 

Where Ganges, wcods, Himalaymi oaves and men 

dream God 

I am hallowed; my body touched that sod. 


SwAin Yo 0 AHAjn)A 
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ENGLISH 

I. The West : A Study ; By K. Kunhi 
Kannan M.A. Ph. D. Fellow of the Mysore Univer¬ 
sity Entomologist to the Government of Mysore. 
S. Ganeson, Madras. 1928. Price Rs. 2-8. 
Pp. 359. 

Epflish books published in India are (tenerally 
second-rate in Ket-np and in intrinsic worth. This 
is however one of the few exceptions. The sret- 
up is good, bat the contents are of a high order 
of eicellenca There is not a single Quotation, 
so far as we remember in the entire book, the 
style is excellent, and new matter for thought is 
provided in almost every pwe of the book. The 
author’s outlook is refreshingly otirinal, and he 
has evidently travelled all over me world with 
his eyes wide open. He started on his tour with 
an equipment which is not common among Indian 
tourists, a mind thoroughly prepared by the best 
education that his country can give, and an age 
when the achievements of the west have ceased 
to dazzle without looking to their interest The 
result is a book in which almost all the spheres 
of western activity have come under the author’s 
searching analysis, and been tested by comparison 
with the standards of the East and their limita¬ 
tions have been pointed out with a masterly grasp. 
This does not mean however that Dr. Kannan is 
blind to the merits of Western civilization—far 
from it. In fact his views would not be worth 
considering if he were. It is because he has tried 
to judge from a fair and impartial standpoint 
so far as it is possible for a foreigner to do so, 
that his judgments possess the weight they do. 
Throughout he writes in a serious vein, and his 
wide reading of history and cognate subjects has 
enabled him to take long views and base his 
generalizations on a bed-rock facts. It is not likely 
that in matters of this kind the reader will agree 
with all that he says. But there can be no doubt 
that the picture which he presents is an import¬ 
ant aspect if not the whole, of the picture, and one 


that does, not reveal itself to the casual observer 
whose vision is obscured by the glamour of super¬ 
ficial effects produced by an excess of light In 
our opinion it is the best and most thoughtful 
book on the West by an Indian written in English. 
It would be idle to try to give an idea of its 
contents by a few extracts, for luminous and 
thought-provoking ideas ahound everywhere, 
convincing us of the need of a fresh evaluation of 
values in regard to all that pertains to the Occident. 
One or two extracts culled at random must 
suffice. 

“The abolition of slavery has been so often 
paraded as a glorious achievement resulting from 
the highest and purest of human motives that those 
who have not studied the history of the question 
are likely to find it hard to believe that beneath 
all this display of exalting sentiment there lay a 
powerful motive of self-interest. The land-owning 
classes in England and the cultivating farmers in 
the north of the United States were the sufferers 
from the slavery in the plantations in the Southern 
States and the West Indies, which placed them 
in an nnequal position, for they oonld not success¬ 
fully compete with the plantation-owners who 
could producfe cheaper. Slavery was abolished 
primarily to set right this inequality wid therefore, 
far less from humanity than from economic 
necessity.” 

"Bast has much to learn from the West more 
perhaps than she has to teach*-The danger of 
pollution is to the still standing water of the pool, 
not to the stream coursing along which may pass 
through filthy beds and yet remain pure. So does 
the quickened pace of the West prevent, limit or 
modify the operation of grave social evils-* Each 
principle carried to excess is fast developing its 
own corrective—What is vital is that behind all 
the transformation-the one thing that remains 
unchanged among many things that change and 
are changed by it, which knows neither defeat 
nor failure, the creative energy, and the glory of 
the West [isj its Disciplined WiU. 
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"For all !lb close identification with self, 
its sabordinatum to the fartherance of self- 
interest, in. the hiaher raanifeatations of will there 
is an eleratina detachment, as hiah as anr that 
has been achieved in the Etsi by self-control "— 
who is to say what- is better—the self-control of 
the Indian saint or the mastery of will of Danton, 
The world has need of both." 

PolUkus. 


SoifE Aspiccts of the Philosophy of l. t. 
Hobhotise ; ^ J. A. Niehohon { Univerftiiy of 
Illinois Studies in the Soeinl Sdenees. Vol. XIV. 
Deetmher. 1926. \No. 4.) Puhlished by the Univer- 
<iity of Illinois, Urbana. Pp. 86 (paper) ; price one 
dollar. 

Those who have read the Cornell Studie in 
Phiiosonhy will «ret an idea of what this book is 
like, The book is an excellent exposition and 
criiioisra of Hobhonse’s Philosophy. There are 
five chapters in the book viz, 

(I) Critique of Idealism, (II) A Realistic Theory 
of Knowledae, (Ill) The Function of Reason, (IV) 
The Political and Social Theory and (V) 
Reconstruction ITobhoiise is a powerful writer. 
His books on Logic, Ethics and Sociology are of 
sterling value. His Theory of Knowl«Ige was 
first published in 1896, Morals in Evolution in 
1906, Social Evolution and Political Theory in 
1911. The Metaphysical Theory of the State in 
1918, the Rational Hood in 1921. The Elements of 
Social Justice in 1922, and Social Development 
in 1924. All these books ahonid be carefully 
studied. Readers will find in Nicholson’s book 
a good introduction to Hobhonse’s Philosophy. 


The Theory of iMAODtATioN ik Classical and 
Me maeval Thought : By Murray Wright Bundy. 
University of Illinois. Studies an Language and 
Literary. Vol. XII. May-Aug. im.. Nos. 2-3), 
Published by the University of Illinois Press. 
Urbana, Super Royal SF. OOVax"), Pp, 289 
(paper): Price three dollars. 

It is a comprehensive Study of the Theory of 
Imagination. The study is both literary and 
psychological. There is no other elaborate book 
in the English language covering the same wound. 

Besides the ‘Preface’ there are twelve chapters 
in the book, viz (i) I’re-Socratic Philosophy, (ii) 
Plato, (iii) Aristotle, (iv) Posi-Arisiotelian Philo¬ 
sophy, (v) The Theory of Art. (JuintilUn, 
Longinus and Philasiratus, (vi) Plotinus, (viO The 
Leaser Neo-platonista, (viii) Neoplatonic views 
of Three early Christians. <ix) Mediaeval D^rip- 
tive Psydiologv. (x) The Psychology of the 
Mystics, (xi) Dante’s Theory of Vision and (xii) 
Conclusion. There is an index also (7 wges). 

In the concluding chapter (xii), the author 
gives a resnme of the whole book. „ . , , 

The students of Psychology wDl find this book 
very useful. 

Eleven Lessons in Earka Yoga : By Yogi 
Bhikshu. Published by the Yogi PiMiokSem Society. 
Chicago. U S. A. (India 
Light Culture. Tiniteveliy. South India). Ay- loe. 
Prme two dollars or Rs, 6‘4. 

There are some practical hints.. But the 
exposition is vitiated by ^seudo-Mystimsm and 
forced interpretation. The 'price is too high. 


Bhaoawat f (JiTA : By Babu Badha'f^ran. 
B. A., B. Sc , LL. B, retired Dy. OolL PiibUsM 
by Dr LaUt Mohan Basu. M. B Pamni Offiee, 
.ilt'ihahui. (The Samd Bookf of the Hindus : 
Kr»-a Volume* Pp. jaacii^591. Pice Rs. 2-or 3 
Shillings, 

It contains a preface (26 pages), the Sanskrit 
text in Devanagari character, pada-patha, word 
meaning, an English translation, notes and quota¬ 
tions from Hindu scriptures. 

The preface is partly historical and partly 
exegetioal. It is full of mistakes and misinterpre¬ 
tations. We may cite one example. About 
Krishna, the author writes—"His earliest reference 
is found in the Rig Veda, which mentions him as 
a hermit and son of Vasdeva (Sic) and DevH (sic). 
P. XX V. Nothing of the kind. The RigvMa 
knows of no Vasudeva and no Devoid. 

The author’s knowledge of Sanskrit is meagre 
and defective. In some places he has mime 
curious mistakes. One example may be oited- In 
verse iv. 10 of the Gita occurs the word Wapuj 

(Manmayah). It is explained to mean literally 
“mind—me” The author thinks that the word is 
made up of two words, viz. irst (man) and W: 
(mayah) of which the part (pj (man) means 

‘mind’ and w (mayah) is a case of the flret. 
personal pronoun I’. It is needless to say that 
the word comes from ft^(m»d) with the suffix 
(mays). The word (madi is the base of thO 
first personal pronoun in the singular number. 
In composition (mad) becomes Jp3;^(manA The 
word gvtRiT means “full of me”,- it has nothing 
to do with mind and iRfi (by me). 

But there are good points also in the book. 

The quotations from Hindu scriptures are 
excellent and the translation of the verses of the 
Gita are on the whole good. 

The Path of the Elders : By E. Erie Power. 
Published by the Throsophiinl Publishing Bouse. 
Adyar, Madras Pp 233. Price not known. 

A popular exposition of the fundamental 
principles of original Buddhism called Thtnumda 
(The Teaching of the Elders). The subjects dis¬ 
cussed in the book are—the Great Recognitions, 
the Noble Eightfold Path, The Soul. Eamma, the 
five Constituents, Nibbana, the Universe, Deity, 
and the Brotherhood, 

A Study or Reat.ity • By 0. R. Mcdfcani, 
Superintendent of the Indian Imtiiute of PhiUmpky, 
Amalner. Published by the Modern Bookstall, 155 
Hornby Road, Bombay Pp. 151. 

Absolute monism is defended ficom the stand¬ 
point of Vedantism eoloured by the modem 
idealistic theory of experience. 

A Hand book on the ikaohino of History, 
By H. S. Nayudu B.A.. L.T, Published by Jeg/a- 
rarmn, Pilmyar Koil Street, Chittoor, Pp. 54-¥21i 
Price eight annas. 

Meant for teachers and stnlents of Training, 
Colleges. 
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AMnmiiBiTios Repoht op [the League of Non- 
Brahueh lotrru for the Year 1926-27. Illusirated. 

Non-Brahmans have awakened and are advanc- 
init. Good signs. ^ 

Prooeedisos op the 2625th Sri Vir Birthday 
Celebrations toge ther with a Summary Jt^ort 
of the Jain Mittra Mandat, Delhi. 

Interesting. 

The 'Wisdom op the Hishis ■ By T. L. Vaawani. 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Midras- Pp. 62. 

The booklet embodies the substance of some 
of the addresses of Mr. Vaswani. 

Thoughtful and readable. 

Reoeived also the following booklets and 
papmhlets. 

Change op SchooI Hours and the Health op 
THE Boys : By Mayataru Haidar, M.A., B.L. 

Useful. 

The Usage of the Flower ; By Swamy Bam 
Sarma. 

Awake, Ye, Youth op the Land : By Bxdha- 
sham Das, On the need of Physical Culture. 

An ideal Alphabet : Bg N. M. Bama Ayyar. 

A Tamil Pun op Paul. Widow Problem of 1 
Timothy V. 16 : M. 8. Bama Swami Aiyar. 

His Holiness Meher Baba and Meherashram : 
By K. J. Dasiur. A Zoroastrian accepting the 
ideal of God-realisation. 

In the Temple of Truth .• By G. Bama- 
kantaeharya B. A. Poems on Truth and Good. 

The Immortal Soul : By Suresh Chandra 

Ghosh (In Verse). 

Indian Physiolcgibt : Edited by Nibaran 
Chandra i.a, No 1. January, 1928 

{Chuekerveriii. <’h.uut„i and Co. Calcutta). Price 
Saspercopy. ' , 

Mahesk Chandra Qhose. 


BENGALI 

Vkva-Janani Bharat-Mata (Mother-India— 
The Universal M other) ; By Upendra Kumar 
Kar P.L. Price Be. 1-4. 

This is a reply to Miss Mayo’s notorious book, 
written in the forceful style of the author. Though 
he does not altogether avoid the tu guogue argu¬ 
ment, he is careful to observe that a great country 
like America must have been built up by great 
men and women, and that it is a mere travesty 
of justice to confine one’s attention only to the 
seamy side of the national character. The main 
theme of his book is to show wherein India, and 
particularly his own province, Bengal, has been 
and still continues to be great, and what are the 
peculiar ■■haracteristios of our Aryan civilizatiott 
and culture by virtue of which India is destined 
to survive, and, not only so, but contribute its 
quote to the building up of a new and a better 
world. In performing this self-imposed task the 
ratbor had neoeesarily to assume the role of a 
laudator temporis aeti, and his book is, in fact, 
little more than a string of testimonials. Consider¬ 
ing the scheme of the book this was to some 


extent nwhaps unavoidable, but our complaiul 
ajrainst him is that he has shown little dtscrimina- 
tiou in collecting his authorities. This is a vice 
which he shares with the majority of vemaonlar 
writers, and demands a word of comment. The 
book before us contains ample evidence of the 
author’s wide reading, and he can express his 
thoughts in a felicitous style. He has therefore 
the intellectual equipment for the production of 
a really good book, and with snch equipment an 
Euglishman, a Frenchman or a Gqjrman would 
have easily turned out a book which would not 
be laid aside after a cursory perusal. The reason 
is that the writer would there write for a class 
of readers whose minds are soientifloally trained 
to discriminate between different classes of 
evidence, and who can thus easily detect a false 
note. Here in India, on the other hand, we write 
for a class of readers who are not trained in the 
historic method, to whom comparative study is 
an unknown quantity, and who are unaccustomed 
to the rigid tests by which literary evidence is 
sifted. An atmosphere of proneness to believe, 
rather than that of critical analysis and a vigilant, 
watchful scepticism which is disposed to take 
nothing for granted, pervades onr mental horizon. 
Want of a rational and scientific training, and 
an over-lively sense of our past greatness to com¬ 
pensate for its loss in the present are responsible 
for this attitude, which is further intensified by 
onr general credulity. Writing for such a class 
of readers, we feel inclined to dispense with those 
exacting standards which prevail in the West 
and the result is that everything is grist that 
comes to the mill, and all testimonials, good, bad, 
and indifferent, possess an equal value in our 
eyes, and everybody who is anybody in a remote 
comer of India is held up as an exemplar and a 
world-figure. If India is to pass for great in these 
days of world-competition, we must learn to shed 
our parochialism and cultivate universal standards, 
which are recognised as valid, not only in our 
own country, but all the world over. To do so 
we must learn and know more of other countries, 
widen our horizon and angle of vision and make 
mightier efforts to achieve success and falsify 
whatever may be true in Miss Mayo’s sonrrilons. 
indictment. , „ _ 

J. C. B, 


We have received new editions of Rabindranath’s 
Chayanka, Katha-O-Kahini and Naivedya 
publised by Visva-Bhaeati Granthalaya. The get-up 
of these books is excellent and the price seems to 
be moderate. 

Bane Jangale : By Jogindranath Sarkar. 
Published by the City Book Society, 64 College St, 
Calmtta. Pp. 232. Price Bs. Two. 1928. 

8j T..tfi[,.ii iiiAlb 8«kar, who has fittingly been 
called I he >ii<iili"us guide to dreamland” needs 
no introdnetion at our hands. Hashi Khushi, 
Major Galpa, Pashu Pakshi and other books of 
the childrens’ series written by him have become 
fovonrite companions of onr boys and giris and we 
hone this new book, which depicts several thrilling 
and adventurous jungle stories, will be equaUy—■ 
if not more—popular with them. The cover, 
illnstrations, printing and get-up leave nothing 
to be desired. 
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TAMIL 

Dhaema Vasaoam ; By Sadhu. Ke. Vadivelu 
^heitiar ; puhluhed by Sn Sadhu Batna Sarguru 
Book Depot, Park Town. Madras. Price As 3. 

A very instinctive and inspirins; bookiet on the 
ideals of iife. 


Saeada’b Tantbam and otheb stories ; % R 
Krishmmurihy. With a foreword by C. wjor 
■popalachariar < published by Saraswathi Prasurala- 
yam. Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 161. Pries As. 12. 

The evils of litieation, the selfish ambitions 
that mar the public life of the country, the 
dimoulties in the way of social reform, the part 
that tact can play in life, the unemployment 
problem of the educated classes and social wrecks, 
of examinations and the absurd lensrths to which 
popular beliefs in Astrology and Dntouchability 
are taken advantage of by unenlightened or 
unscrupulous _ persons are all well-illustrated in 
these very interesting stories. They are worth 
reading. 

B. G. N. Pillai 


MALAYALAM 

Sahitta-Katttukam—Part III ; By Vidvan 0. 
Sankara Kurup. Printed and pvjbluhed by the 
1 ogakshemam Co : Irichur. Price as. 10. 

We had not the opportunity to notice in these 
columns the first two parts of this remarkably 
mterestiD^g literary work—Sahitya Kaotukam—by 
tidvan 6. Sankara Kurup. The third part of it 
which has just come to our hand commences 
with two short notes of appreciation from the pen 
of poet Vallathol and Mr. K. M. Panikar. The 
bonk contains about twenty-five poetical pieces 
on different subjects, a greater number of which 
are composed in a variety of Dravidian metres, 
such as, Keka, Kakali Qadha, Pona and Annanata. 
Wesides a boat song there is also a short interest¬ 
ing drama in one act towards the end of the book 
which is commendable. Vidvan G. Sankara 
Kurup, who has already earned a name among the 
young poets of Kerala, will, we have no doubt, 
continue to retain it by his further contributions 
to the Malayalam poetry. We are particularly 
pleased to see that, unlike most of other young 
(and even old) poets, Mr. Kurup has taken up to 
write prose, too, which Js both forceful and 
0 ‘f®nt, as has been shewn in his Ekankanataka. 

The book is neatly got-np. 

The Mitavadi Annual ; 1927 : Editor-in-thief 
C. Krishnan, B. A., B. L. Calicut. Pp. 108 
{Demt 4). 

We have great pleasure to commend this 
annual, though received late, to the Malayalam 
reaoing public. It contains twenty-five learned 
articles,and twenty-one coloured and half-tone 
illustrations. The get-M is most attractive. 

P. Anujan Achan. 


MARATHI 

Hindi-Sumebi SAMSEEm—R j/ Doji N. Apte of 
^roda, Ihiblishers: The Chitra Shah Press, Poona. 
Piiee Be one. 


Some twenty years ago the late Lokmanya 
Tilak had expanded a theoiy of the Arotio region 
being the oridn^ home of the Aryas, who thence 
migrated to India and settled here. This theory 
has found corroboration lately in the excavations 
made by the Arcba.'iogical Department of the 
Government of India at Harappa and Mahenjodaro 
in Sind, where numerous articles have been found 
which go to establish closest resemblance between 
the Sumerian and the ancient Indian dvilisation, 
toth having a common stock of inheritance in the 
Vedas. Mr. Apte, taking a cue from th^ dis¬ 
coveries, has pursued his study of the Sumerian 
civilisation and as its result has produced this book 
which is brimful of interesting information. The 
book will be found indispensable to research 
students of Indian antiquities. 

The Ichalkabanji Books Sebies— 

The Chief of Ichalkaranji deserves praise for 
having set apart a decent amount for the publi¬ 
cation of a limited number of Marathi books of 
merit every year under a scheme which will be 
found serviceable to such authors who cannot 
otherwise find suitable publishers for their 
writings. The first instalment of books published 
under this scheme consists of three books, viz.. (1) 
Stars in the Sky Jwith 12 maps) by the lats D, 0. 
Kelkar, a translation of Proctor’s Half Hours with 
the Stars. This translation which is a reprint, has 
gone through a revision by Prof. Naik of the 
Fergusson College, which is a guarantee of the 
book being up to the mark. (2) Manawati Jivan 
L. T. Parnaik. This is also a translation of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s “The Survival of man," and will be 
read with keen interest by those who have a liking 
for books on Spiritualism and immortality of tbesoni; 
One should have wished to see the subject treated 
from the Indian point of view, abundant 
material for which was available in Sanskrit 
literature. (3) Marathicha Samsar or the Expanse 
of the Marathi Literature by V. K. Ntrurkar is 
only a magnified pamphlet forcibly advocating the 
just demand that Marathi be made the medium of 
iustructioD in all branches of study, whether pri¬ 
mary, secondary or collegiate, 

' Chandbaeani OB First step to Vedanta iw 
Qujabathi:—R y the late 1. S. Desai translated 
into Marathi by Mr. S. B. Babarekar. Published 
by the Gvjorathi Printing Press, Fori Bombay. 
Pages 575. Price Bs. dour. 

In classical Sanskrit literature Chandrakant is 
often mentioned as a very rare stone oozing away 
under the influence of the mcon. 

This is a very appropriate title to the book 
which explains several tenets of the Vedant 
philosophy in snch an easy flow that the reader 
forgets that be is reading a work on an abstruse 
subject like philcsopby and enjoys the reading qnite 
as he enjoys novel-leading. Illustrative stones are 
frwly given jo facilitate the understanding of the 
subject, which is a special and charming feature 
of the boob. No wonder that the original Gnjrathi 
book has run into nine editions and has been 
translated into several Indian vernaculars. The 
transtftor has given several appropriate quotations 
froin Dnaneshwar, Tukarem and other saint-poets 
of Maharashtra which will strongly appeal to 
Marathi readers. We shall await with interest for 
further volumes of the book. 
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Sadhaka-Chjkitsa or Sotiso of the materiaih 
vr HiSTORV ; ^ Mr. V. 8. Bendre of the Bharat 
L S. Mandal, Poom- Pages 314. mce Ps. 3-8. 

HiBtorical research on Modem scienHfic lines is 
8611 almost in its infancy in India. Naturally one 
often finds books written or statements made, 
based on some so-called historical papers discovered 
in the archives of some Math or temple or 
rescued from the cruel hands of a Bania. Thus 
the sources of history are vitiated and wrong 
impressions are created in the minds of readers 
simply for want of knowledse of the science of 
historical research on the pait of the writer. Mr. 
Bendre has therefore rendered a great service to 
history by writing this book, which will give the 
reader a clear insight into the subject and will 
tea^ him how to appreciate, and arrange new 
papers, coins, &o., how to determine their dates 
and what importance to attach them. The author 
has expended an amount of_ labour, time and 
money in the preparation of this bonk, for which 
he deserves rich thanks from the MarathiTeading 
public. 

Kadambammata Peshwai or the HiSTOBy op 

THE PeSHWAS IK IHK FORM OF KOVJXS: By V. V. 
Eadap. Vols. 1—6. Publishers: Messrs Paramure, 
Puranik S Co., Bombay. Price Be. 1-8 each 
volume. 

Like the Mahabharat of old times, the Maratha 
Swarsjya has been an inexhausttble source of 
inspiration for young Maratha poets, dramatists and 
novelists. Hitherto no less thim about a hundred 
dramas and novels have been written and still they 
are coming. Mr. Hadap alone intends writing 
twen^-flve novels on the history of the Peshwas 
and a set of the first six novels of the_ senes now 
before ns is a fair indication of the delicioM repast 
that is in store for Marathi readers in the near 
foture. Mr. Hadap deserves congratulations all the 
more on this enterprise, since he has made a 
welcome departure in this line from his old way 
of writing about things considered as highly 
objecticnable in a civilised and cultured society. 
The novels now turned out by him form interesting 
and instructive reading and are unexceptionable 
in taste, which means a good deal in these days. 

V. Q. Apte. 


cidentally to portray the sort of relilious life they 

le^. 

Sbbi Datta Pkabodha Kalpadeum, Past IV : By 
Datlatraya Bova Tambe. 


GUJARATI 

Bada Ramki Vartar ; By Maganlal Mehta. 

A small book of twenty-four pages, written in 
the language or patois of,the Bhils. It is an ei^t 
reproduction of the way in which these aboriginal 
inhabitants of Qujrat’s forests talk and serves in- 


This is a continuation of the three parts noted 
by ns before. It contains in addition the Life of 
Sari Jnaneswar, the great religious teacher of the 
Deccan. 

Jakjib ke Zaskabe ; ^ Okapsi BMeshi. Printed 
at the Qurjar Prabkat Printing Press, Calcutta. 
Illustrated, doth bound Pp. 122, Price Be 1. 
Suond edition (1927).. 

Although it is Mr. Chapsy’s first attempt at 
novel writing, the book has run into a second 
edition. It is written in simple language and has 
a high ideal in view, i. e, that every one should 
act according to the dictates of his or her cons¬ 
cience. There are instances given of Rajput 
chivalry and courage and altogether the attempt 
is an encouraging one. 

Ekowmdoe or Ikfobuatiok about Islam; Bu 
K arim Mahammad Master: M A. LL. B. S.T- C. 
D. Printed at the Sharda Bjaoya Printing Pess, 
Nadiad. Paper cover, Pp. 170. Price Be. 1(1927). 

Mr. Karim Master is an experienced writer and 
has already shown his intimate knowledge of 
Gujarati literature as one of the editors of the 
Kabita Pravesh. 

This book iS written with a very laudable 
object, namely, to represent to the public what 
Islam really is and thus to remove t^ misunder¬ 
standings which have of late clouded its real tenets. 
The mischief is due to the teachings of fanatic 
Maul via. Being a Mohammedan himself by religion 
and a great friend of the Hindus by association, 
Mr. Master is entirely fitted for the task. In Mdi- 
tion he says what he has to say in chaste Qujrati, 
which is a special feature of this book. 

He has taken parts of the chapters of the Koran 
and expatiated on them, so as to bring out their troe 
meaning. We recommend every one to read the 
book. The woik is done so intelligently and sym¬ 
pathetically that we are emboldened to make the 
above recommendations. 

Ski Akakd Kavya Mahodadhi, Part 7th. By 
Muniraj Shri Sampat Vijaya, printed at the Jasvmt 
Sinhjee Printing Press, Sindh Cloth bound, Pp. 
192+66+185+148. Price Be 1-8-0. (1920. 

This collection of old Gujarati poems falls in no 
way short of the prior piiblioatioos. Its intriMnc- 
tions from the pen of Mr. Mabanlal I). D^i of 
the times of Samaj Sundar, -loyavijoya and Kusha* 
Labh are monuments of elaborate research, 

K. M. J. 



THE GABDEN CREEPER 

By SAMYOKTA DEYI 


CIO ) 

T was nearly summer in the metropolis. 

The fogs of winter had cleared away. The 

goddess of spring could not be clearly seen 
here. Only by roadsides, behind oid houses, 
in the gardens of the rich and in the back 
terraces of the poor, could her green mantle 
be seen waving in the breeze. 

There was a magnificent avenue of 
deodars within the grounds of a girls’ 
boarding school. Here spring reigned in all 
its glory. The trees were decked with 
masses of rich new foliage, gladdening to the 
eyes of the damsels, residing in the boarding 
house. The south wind played merrily 
amongst the leaves, giving rise to a joyous 
melody. 

The girls would crowd here morning and 
evening. They liked to gaze at the trees, 
who were like so many friends to them. And 
more often than not, a small crowd would 
gather before the iron gates and try to peep 
within. But it was not on account of the 
trees. 

It was a Sunday. A seller of glass 
bangles had arrived; he was a great favourite 
with the bigger girls. Whenever there was 
a holiday, the man would present himself 
with his huge basket on his head. It 
contained bangles of every colour, red, 
blue, green and pink, and of every description. 
Some were heavy, some fine, some plain and 
some corrugated. Some were strung on 
pieces of ribbons and others were stored in 
small paper boxes. 

Another man too had arrived. He was 
a Mahomedan from Kashmere, a trader 
in silks. There were crowds round both 
men. 

A girl was sitting before the glass bangle 
vendor, putting on some light green bangles. 
Another damsel suddenly rushed up to her, 
with a piece of fine cream-coloured silk, 
which she had snatched from the silk 
merchant, and cried “My goodness 1 Krishna- 
dasi, my dear, your head has simply got 
turned, because people praise your fine 
complexion. I grant that you are a beauty ; 
still you need not put on so many glass 
bangles all together on your fat wrists. 


like a sweeper woman. And they are light 
green too ! Won’t people just faint at your 
sight !” 

Krishnadasi snatched away her hand 
in a temper, saying “All right, you need not 
bother about me. My wrists may not be 
fine and tapering like yours, still I think I 
may be permitted to wear some bangles,” 

The man cried out in dismay, “Don’t 
pull away your hand like that, Miss. You 
will break the bangles. 1 am a poor man, 
and cannot afford to lose them.” 

The silk merchant called out to Mukti, 
“Come here Miss, I shall tell you which 
stuff suits you best” 

Mukti came back with the piece of cream- 
coloured silk. The man threw a piece of 
red Benares silk, profusely embroidered with 
gold, round her shoulders, and cried out in 
ecstasy, “Really Miss, yon look simply wonder¬ 
ful ! I won’t take this piece back on any 
account You must wear it If yon don’t 
want to pay me, I am ready to make a 
present of it to yon.” 

A shout of laughter arose amongst the 
fair crowd. “Very good,” they cried. “We all 
agree to take presents. We should like to 
save some money.” 

“No no,” said Mukti. “I won’t take it 
I can’t wear red, now. I am too old for it” 

The girls nearly had fits! Mukti too old ? 
Then others should begin to think about the 
other worll now, because they were even 
older. 

After a good deal of discussion, Mukti 
decided to buy the red silk. But the 
gallant merchant would not reduce the price 
much, when it came to actual business. At 
last he got up after collecting the sale 
proceeds and testing every one of the coins. 
Just at that moment, some one was heard 
descending the stairs with loud footsteps, and 
presently Miss Dutt, the dreaded Lady 
Superintendent, made her appearance. 

“So yon have begun already ?” she said 
sharply. “Silk and satin, golu and trinkets! 
These are all you think about. Yon are 
incapable of serious thought of any kind I” 

Mukti quickly hid the red silk nudei the 
skirt of her Sari. It glared angrily under 
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the this white cloth, but Miss Datt did not 
pay any attention to it. She passed on 
towards the school building, saying, “Get 
ready, quick. Yon need not hold a meeting 
here. Don’t you remember that we are to 
go to the Botanical Gardens to-day ? I am 
going to tell them to get the buses ready.” 

As soon as the Lady Superintendent had 
gone, the girls made a rush for the dressing 
room. Some tied ribbons to their flowing 
hair, some put it op in large buns behind 
their heads, and some sported long pigtails. 
They put on dresses of many colours and 
many kinds and at last trooped to the school 
building, where in the drive the buses were 
waiting for them. They were to spend the 
afternoon and evening in the garden, and 
return after taking a drive along the 
riverside. 

The sun cast its departing rays on the 
face of the fair crowd, and the wind sported 
through their loose hair as they strolled 
about in groups. 

“I say, Bimala,” suddenly said Mukti, 
"did not Miss Dutt tell ns to assemble 
together at this time, under the big banyan 

“Yes, she did” replied Bimala, “but I 
hope, Susie-di would allow us to walk about 
for a bit more. I don’t want tea or anything 
now. It spoils everything.” 

Mukti ran to their young teacher Susie-di 
and caught one of her hands ; “please Susie-di,” 
she cried in a coaxing tone, “let ns go to 
the riverside for a bit. Mies Dutt won’t 
mind, if you take ns.” 

“Don’t listen to her Susie-di” cried 
Eriehnadasi; “Miss Dutt will scold, I know 
she will,” 

Suddenly two youths were seen coming 
on swiftly, on bicycles, their hair tossing 
wildly in the breeze. “Take care Dhiren,” one 
of them shouted, “don’t run over the ladies.” 

Erishnadasi took a look at the boys and 
said, “See Mukti, is not that young man very 
handsome ?” 

“Which one ?” asked Mukti, with a great 
show of innocence. “Ob, you mean my 
brother ?” 

Erishnadasi’s temper got a bit ruffled. 
“Ob, is that so ?” she said, “but he does not 
look so well, at close quarters. He is very 
effeminate. Just look at bis curls! Ihe other 
boy looks more of a man.” 

Meanwhile, the boys had passed on to a 
safe distance. “I say, Jyoti,” one of them 
said, “Is that beauty your own sister ? I 


think she said just now, that yon are her 
brother or something.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said the other. “That’s 
Mukti, my guardian’s daughter. She could 
not have said that I was her brother.” 

Two British soldiers were seen approaching 
twirling canes. They were making for the 
very place where the girls were. „ 

There was a flatter of nervousness 
amongst the Mr crowd. The young teacher 
tried her best to reassure her charges, though 
she herself had begun to feel a bit un¬ 
comfortable. But she put up a brave front. 

Meanwhile the soldiers came on. Perhaps 
they meant some mischief, or perhaps they 
did not. But the nervousness of the girls 
increased every moment They crowded close 
to Susie, and became ominously silent 

Suddenly both the Bengali youths cried 
out “We must teach these monkeys some 
manners. They think they are the lords of 
creation.” 

They mounted their cycles and rode 
straight upon the soldiers. They had to 
move away perforce from the road to escape 
being run over. They did not feel over 
pleased with Jyoti and Dhiren, and one of 
them struck swiftly with his cane at them. 
It missed its mark and struck off the bead 
of an unoffending fern. The other soldier 
swore loudly, and called the boys a few 
bad names. 

But the boys had passed out of hearing 
by that time. They dismounted near the 
spot where the girls were gathered, and 
sat down on the grass. Jyoti took out a 
book from bis pocket, and Dhiren began to 
scrutinise the tyres of his bicycle. The 
soldiers soon disappeared round a corner. 

Dhiren began to scrape ofl the mud from 
the wheels of his machine, with a pocket 
knife. “What a studious chap,” be muttered 
in an undertone, “Yon have gone down 
deep in the sea of knowledge, it seems. 
May I ask, if that copy of Ibsen's Doll’s House, 
happens to be one of your text books ?” 

Jyoti replied without looking up from 
the book. “Cann’t a chap read anything but 
text books ? Don’t pretend to be a greater 
saint than you are. Your mscbine has just 
come out of the workshop. May I know, 
why you seem to be super-anxious about 
its health ?” 

“I say Jyoti”, said Dbiren, abruptly 
changing the topic, “that young lady must 
be a teacher, eh ? Her appearance does not 
tally however with the name though.” 
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“Then, h%w do yon know that she is 
one ?” asked Jyoti. 

“It is not hard to gness, if one happens 
to possess the average inteliigenoe,” said 
Dhiren. “Did not-you notice how the girls 
crowded round her, when the soldiers 
approached. She is a bit older than the rest, 
too.” 

“Your power of observation is very 
highly developed,” said Jyoti. “Yon are not 
in your best form in the college. I shall 
inform myself correctly about that lady from 
Mukti. I want to, know whether yon really 
run a close second to Mr. Sherlock 
Ilolmes.” 

“I accept your challenge,” said Dhiren. 
“By the way, who is Mukti ? Is she the one 
in navy blue ?” 

“Don’t pretend to be a greater ass than 
you are,” said Jyoti, “I have already said 
that she is the daughter of my guardian, 
Mr. Ganguli.” 

Dhiren laughed out aloud and said, “So 
you did, I forgot.” 

Meanwhile, the girls had begun to chatter 
again, the soldiers having disappeared from 
sight. They seemed to be sublimely uncon¬ 
scious of the presence of the young men, 
sitting so close to them. These intonders, too, 
seemed not to know that there were girls in 
the neighbourhood. 

Krishnadasi nudged Aparna, saying, “Look, 
how studious Mukti’s brother is. Boys are 
food of their hooks, are not they ? Even when 
out for a walk, they cannot do without 
books.” 

“He reminds mo of Marins in the film 
of Les Miserables,” said Aparna, “that ebap 
too was immersed in his books, all the 
time.” 

“Don’t you wish, yon played ‘Cosette’ 
to his ‘Marius’ ?” asked Krishnadasi slyly, 
pinching Apaina. 

"Good heavens ! don’t be so silly, Snsie-di 
will hear yon” replied that young lady. 

Mukti had been sitting all this while, her 
face turned the other way. Suddenly, she 
looked round and said. “You will have to 
change thid; interesting topic, my dears. Miss 
Dutt is coming this way, with the 2nd year 
girls.” 

“She must have heard everything,” 
whispered Aparna, "Good lord! if she should 
tell her brother I” , 

Krishnadasi put up a brave front. Let 
her,” she said; “her brother cannot eat 
us up,” 


Miss Dutt came on with the-other girls. 
The girls under Susie’s care, now sat still, 
with faces composed, like model young ladies. 
Two or three took out books and bent over 
them. 

Miss Dutt had at once spotted the boys. 
“Yon should not have chosen this place, Miss 
Roy,” she said rather sharply, to Susia “The 
big banyan tree would have afforded a bettetr 
shade. What have you been doing, idl these 
while, girls ? Did you walk about ? Or did 
yon sit here talking ? Remember, yon will 
have to write an essay op it, next week,” 

Neither Dhiren, nor Jyoti, doubted for a 
moment, that the latest arrival was a teacher. 
Jyoti thrust his book in his pocket, and 
Dhiren ceased to minister to his cybla In 
fact, the place they had been oooupying was 
very soon empty. Mias Dutt regarded their 
departure with great complacency. It was 
a most direct compliment to hetaefi. “These 
young teachers are no good,” she thought. 
“No one would take them for teachers and 
so people take all sorts of liberties.” 

The evening walk became a dull afiMr 
after this. The girls trooped along silenRy 
behind Miss Dutt, who talked all the time 
and pointed out many ferns and bushes, 
giving them their Latin names. Then they 
had tea, under the big banyan tree. Then as 
it was beginning to get dark, the buses were- 
called for and the girls packed safely in. 
They took a drive by the riverside and 
returned in good time to their boarding 
house. 

( 11 ) 

The school hours were over, and the girls 
were proceeding towards the boarding house, 
heavily laden with books and papers, when 
Miss Dutt’s voice was heard from the veran¬ 
dah of her room, "Girls, please send Krisfana- 
dasi up to me.” 

That young lady happening to be amongst 
them, none had the trouble of sending her 
up. Everyone oast glances of sympathy at 
her, for an invitaUon to Miss Dutt’s room, 
boded little good. 

“What’s up, I wonder,” said one of the 
girls. “I suppose, Mie had noticed that you 
went barefooted to class. Did I not tell you, 
that you were sure to (atch it?” 

Krishnadasi pouted and Said, “I doh’t 
think I did wrong. I am not a Mem Sahib 
and I cannot remain wearing shoes and 
stockings all thp time.” 
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The Srst speaker got offended and said 
"very well. Bnt see where yonr orthodoxy 
lands yon.” 

Krishnadasi roonnted the stairs to Miss 
Dott’s room, with angry steps. The other 
girls crowded to the foot of the stairs, to 
see the matter through. After about five 
minutes, Erishnadasi ran down into their 
midst. Her face was red with excitement 
and she shook with suppressed merriment. 

Her companions were bewilderd. It was 
a strange thing to come out laughing from 
Miss Dutt’s room. She generally had quite 
an opposite effect on her visitors. 

Erishnadasi was mobbed, as soon as she 
reached the foot of the stairs. The girls 
rushed upon her like a wave, and engulfed 
her. Everybody spoke at the same time and 
asked the very same question. 

After the excitement had subsided a 
bit, the girls tried to have the mystery 
cleared up. It transpired that Krishnadasi’s 
father had written a letter t.} Miss Dntt, 
requesting her to let him know, how much 
money he owed to the establishment for his 
•daughter’s education and boarding. She was 
not going to continue her studies and he 
would arrange very soon for her removal. 

The girls dragged Erishnadasi into the 
dressing room with merry shouts of laughter. 
It did not take them a moment to understand, 
why she was being taken home. And every 
one of the merry band felt a twinge of secret 
envy. Everyone would have liked to be in 
her place. But they were quite ready to be 
glwl that it was Erishnadasi. Soch good 
news seldom came their way. 

Aparna was Erishnadasi’s special friend. 
“Hallo Miss Innocence!” she cried giving 
the fortunate one a slap, “were yon not feeling 
very anxious about your examination? You 
knew nothing about this other arrangement, 
did yon ? 

Another polled her by the hair, saying, 
**So now I know the reason why you are 
getting BO thin. Yon actually weighed an 
•ounce less, the other day.” 

Erishnadasi became the centre of all 
attention. The girls scarcely paid heed to 
the bells calling them to y^ious duties. 
One wanted to be treated to a feast, another 
made a wild guess at the appearance of the 
•bridegroom, while still another copjored up 
in imagination tbp sweet picture Erishnadasi 
•would make, dressed in bridal finery. 

Suddenly, one of the maids lifted the 


curtain, saying, “The Mem-Sahfb sends for 
yon. Miss Mufii.” 

Another trill of laughter went up. Had 
Mnkti’s father sent for her too ? 

‘He may have,” said Mukti carelessly, 
“bnt certainly not for good, as is the case else¬ 
where.” 

Miss Dutt turned round, as Mukti entered, 
and asked, “Some Jyotirmoy Roy has come to 
see you. Do you know him ? He has never 
been here before.” 

Jyoti had really never come alone before. 
Shiveswar had brought him along, sometimes. 
Bnt to-day being far too busy, he had sent 
the boy alone. 

“I know him very well,” said Mukti. 
“He lives with us. He has often been here, 
with my father.” 

“Oh very well, then. Yon may see him,” 
said Miss Dutt, dismissing her. 

Mukti proceeded to the visitor’s room. 
“Good lord !” said Jyoti, as soon as he saw 
her, “Yon took sometime coming.” 

“Thank your stars, that I came at all,” 
said the young lady. “Miss Dutt was for 
refusing me permission to see you. You are 
not on my visitor’s list, you know. 1 bad 
to coax her a good bit 

“Indeed!” said Jyoti, “what did you tell 
her? That I was a foundling, whom your 
father had brought up like a son ?” 

“No.” said Mukti. “What’s the use of 
telling her all that ? I said that you were 
the Oriya gardener.” 

Jyoti shouted with laughter. “But she 
would never believe you, my dear girl. One 
look at my face is enough to refute your 
unkind allegations.” 

‘Oh, don’t be so proud of that face of 
yours,” said Mukti, “Because yon happen to 
possess a long-nose and wooly hair like a 
negro, yon need not mo away with the idea 
that yon are a perfect Adonis. That day, 
you did your best to impress the girls, with 
your study of Ibsen and ali that^ but tet me 
tMl you, that you failed singnlarty. In fact, 
one of the girls said yon looked like a girl 
and the other boy was far handsomek.” 

“What.?'’ said Jyoti with mock iueredulity 
“that fellow Dhiren, handsomer than myself 
So much for feminine taste! I won’t tell 
him though. He would begin to walk on 
his faei^ ” 

Mukti had been standing all this time. 
Now she drew n chair forward and sat down. 
“Good heavens!” she said, “are you i^ing. to 
talk about your looks only?” 
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“I beg y«or pardon.” said Jyoti, trying 
to look repentant; “I ought to hare talked 
about your looks. Shall I begin ?” 

Mukti got up in a rage. “I think you 
have gone clean _ off your head. I wonder, 
what made father send you. If you don’t 
mind, I shall go now, I have no time to 
waste in listening to nonsense.” 

Jyoti jumped up and barred her way. 
“Please don’t go,” he said. “I have yet to 
tell you the most important thing.” 

“May I know, what that is ?” asked 
Mukti. “Anything to do with the growth of 
your hair or your complexion ?” 

“It’s not so important as all that,” said 
Jyoti. “Only your father asked me to tell 
you that he has gone home again and given 
up the hotel. Grand-mother, too, will be down 
presently. So your ladyship will have to 
go home to-morrow and live there for the 
present.” 

As soon as Jyoti had finished, Mukti 
cried out, “What a silly you are! What’s 
the use of telling all these to me ? Unless 
father writes to Miss Dutt, she won’t allow 
me to go.” 

JyoU took out a letter from his pocket, 
saying, “Here yon are. Thank yon for 
reminding me.” 

Mukti took the letter, saying, “No wonder, 
the boys have nicknamed yon the poet. 
You are star-gazing all the time.” 

“Well, there’s scarcely anything, worth 
looking at down here, is there ?” asked 
Jyoti. 

A bell clanged loudly at this juncture. 
“Good lord,” cried Mukti, “I have not done 
my hair yet, hope they don’t catch me.” 
With these words, she ran off. Jyoti walked 
out, twirling his walking stick. 


As soon as Mukti’s companipns 'beard 
that she too was going home, they fell upon 
her like birds of prey. Erishnadasi was 
oast off and she went away to do a bit of 
much-needed packing. 

Next day, happening to be Saturday, the 
girls had plenty of leisure. Mukti was 
selecting her clothes, as the weekly wash 
bad just come in. Suddenly the hoot of 
a motor horn tore through the silence startliog 
even the washerman’s donkeys, who ran off 
in dismay. 

Aparna ran to Mukti, crying, “Here 
Mukti, your brother has brought a oar for 
you. Kindly ask him to desist from blowing 
his horn. This is not an institution for 
the deaf.” 

Mukti threw down the clothes and ran 
off to see Jyoti. Her hair blew in the 
wind and she twisted it up in a tight knot 
behind. 

Jyoti was still bent upon giving them 
a bit of music. “Stop, for heaven’s sake,” 
cried Mukti. “Even the donkeys refuse to 
listen. I am coming in a minute.” 

Jyoti took away his hand from the horn. 
Mukti finished her packing at leisure, and 
appeared with a huge amount of luggage after 
about half an hour. Her companions flocked 
behind her. The sight of so many young 
ladies made Jyoti rather shy. He turned 
away his eyes. 

As Mukti was about to get in, Krishna- 
dasi whispered in her ear, “You too are not 
coming back my dear, mark my words.” 

Mukti gave her hair a playful tug and 
got in. Jyoti blew another loud blast and 
drove out. 

{To be continv/ed) 


RAJPUTANA TO-DAY* 

Bt ramnarayan chaudhary 

R AJPUTANA to-day is not what it used and heroines whose examples inspired 
to be a few centuries ago. In the millions then and whose names inspire 
middle ages, it was a land of heroes thousands still. But the Rajputana of to-day 

* As states in Rajputana publish no sdministra- of 1921, unless otherwise mentioned. These latter, 
tion reports as a rule, the flgmes quoted in though obtained from reliable sources, ate open to 
this article are taken from the Census reports correction. 

84-6 
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soaroely inspires anybody. Let as review 
the events of the past in brief and see 
how their onmalative effect, has cnlminated 
in the present. 

With their relations of snbordinate 
co-operation with the East India Company, 
established under the treaties of 1818 and 
confirmed by the Royal Proclamation of 
1867, the responsibility of the Indian 
Princes was transferred from the people 
to a foreign snzerain. Despots as they 
were, they never owed any constitutional 
responsibility to their people. But before 
the advent of British Rule in India the 
Indian Princes, engaged as they were in 
perpetual warfare, internecine or otherwise, 
stood in constant need of active coopera¬ 
tion on the part of their peoples. They 
were bound by sheer force of necessity 
to treat the wishes of the subjects with 

due regard. The right coupled with the 

might of revolt against tyranny or misrule too 
lay in the hands of the people. The 

imposition of British paramountcy over 
the Indian States, however, wrested the 
might as well as the right of revolt from 
the hands of the people. Naturally, 
therefore, the reponsiveness of the Princes 
towards their people declined as their 
subservience to the British Government 
increased. Side by side grew the help¬ 
lessness of the people. Disregard of 

popular opinion developed into oppression on 
the one hand and helplessness into cowardice 
on the other. The British Government 
did and does interfere in the internal 
affairs of the states now and then. But 

it did so in reality only when its own 
interests were at stake, though always 
under the pretence of promoting good 

government. There has scarcely been a 
case of Government intervention in the 
unalloyed interests of the people. The 
worst of rulers have enjoyed immunity, 
while comparatively better ones have 
been punished, simply because the former 
contrived to please the imperial gods 
while the latter could not Thus by 

depriving the Princes of their obligations 
and the people of their rights under 
the garb of protection of both, British 
policy in the states, ever so watchful 
of its own imperial interests and oblivious 
of its duties towards its wards, has 
succeeded in completely emasculating the 
seventy millions of Indian India. 

Rajpntana could not escape the effects of 


this policy. Her sufferings w«re rather 
heightened by the fact that racial pride, 
inherited by the rulers, having been debarred 
from all outlet against external foes, found 
vent in their dealings with their own people. 
A brief survey of existing conditions will 
give the reader an idea of the effects 
produced by the political causes enumerated 
above. 

The system of administration in all the 
21 states of Rajpntana is hereditary despotism. 
With the exception of Bikaner, no state has 
a legislative council. The Bikaner Legislative 
assembly, which consists of 45 members has 
only 18 elected members, the rest being 
nominated and officials. Even the elected 
members are returned not by a direct vote 
of the people, but by the Municipalities, which 
are official-ridden bodies. The Assembly 
resolutions are of a purely advisory character, 
the power to veto them rests with the 
executive, and legislation can also be enacted 
without reference to the Assembly. In all 
other states there is not even a semblance 
of legislation by popular consent. The will 
of the ruler and his executive is law. No 
distinction is made between executive orders 
and legislation. Both have the same fowe 
and are promulgated by the same executive 
authority without any fuss or form except for 
their publication, in some cases, in the State 
Gazette, where there is any. A circular or 
an order issued under the signature of a 
Maharaja or his secretary treats a certain 
act as an offence, determines punishment for 
the same and empowers anybody, judicial 
or otherwise, to exercise that power. Execu¬ 
tive orders are issued taking away certain 
powers from civil and criminal courts and 
entrusting them to executive officers. 

Local self-government of a tangible charac¬ 
ter is non-existent. Municipalities there are 
in most of the capital towns and a few 
others, but they are almost all official or 
nominated bodies. Out of the few that have 
an elected element, the Eotah Municipal Board 
is the only one that has an elected majority 
or a non-official chairman, the latter privi¬ 
lege having been lately withdrawn by the 
State. There are no local boards in any 
of the states in Rajpntana. There are no 
village Punohayets except in Eotah and 
Bikaner, where too the powers of the Fan- 
chayets are very restricted and ultimate 
authority in all matters rests with the state 
executive. 

There is no law in any state of Rajpntana 
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gaaranteeiDi to the citizen liberty of speech, 
liberty of ^he press, liberty of association 
and seoarity of person and property. No 
conrt can issue writs of Habeas Corpus to 
protect the bodies of persons detained or 
deported without- trial. Even as a matter of 
fact, these rights of citizenship do not exist 
anywhere. With the single exception of 
Jodhpur, there is no political association and 
save in Bijolia (Mewar) there is no trade 
union. Even these two bodies have had to 
pass throngh the ordeal of repression and 
are allowed to discuss only economic and 
social questions. Public meetings of a 
political nature and public organs dealing 
with politics are things unknown in Raj- 
putana. Instances of arbitrary expulsion 
or confinement, proscription of newspapers 
and confiscation of property are not very 
rare. In a majority of the states, there are 
serious statutory restrictions on these elemen¬ 
tary rights of humanity. But more potent 
than anything else to gag personal freedom 
is the atmosphere of general intimidation 
and indirect official pressure obtaining in 
the states. A few instances will better illus¬ 
trate things as they are. 

Act No. 2 of 1909 of the Jodhpur State 
provides;— 

Section 7. Any subject of Miffwar, knowinfj 
that any other person has received seditions 
pamphlets or prohibited newspapers or periodicals 
hostile to the British Government or the Marwar 
Durbar or any matter likely to cause disturbance 
of peace, must report the same to the nearest 
magistrate or police officer. 

Section 8. No subject of Marwar shall harbour 
or give shelter to any person whom he knows 
to be a notorious seditionist. 

Section 9. No subject of Marwar shall receive 
Or keep in possession or distribute or help in 
distributing seditious writings or prohibited news¬ 
papers or periodicals hostile to the British 
Government or the Marwar Durbar or correspond 
or associate with notorious seditionists. 

The Jodhpur Press Act of 1923 provides: 

Section 2. Illustration. A cyclostyle is a printing 
press. . , , 

(e) Proscribed foreign publications include 
publications that have been prosctilwd by the 
Government of India or any of its local 
Governments or by any Indian State having a 
personal salute of 11 guns. . . „ 

Section 3. No person shall within the Marwar 
territory keep in his possesion any press for the 
printing of books, papers or newspapers, except 
with the permission of Mabkma Khas. 

Section 6. No newspaper or book or paper 
shall be printed or published by any person or 
press within the Marwar territory except with the 
previous sanction of the Mahakma Ehus. 

Section 6, No seditious or obscene hterature 


or matter relating to state politics or such matters 
as are calculated to incite anandiicid outrages or 
to acts of violence or to tamper wifh 'the loyalty 
of the army or the navy or to excite racial, class 
or religious animosities saidl be printed or published 
within the Marwar territory by any person. 

Section 9. No printing press or publisher in 
Marwar shall exchange its or his publications 
with any foreign publication. 

The Alwar State seditious meetings and 
publications (amended) Act outdoes all. It 
runs thus 

"A meeting of more than five persons shall 
be presumed to be a public meeting within the 
meaning of this Act until the contra is 
proved. No public meeting shall be held for 
the discussion of any subject likely to cause a 
disturbance or of any political subject or for 
the exhibition or distribution of any written 
or printed matter relating to any such subjeote 
At any public meeting no such subjects shall 
be discussed or preached which are likely to 
do anything which may be contrary to the inteteet 
of Alwar State, its government, its sovereign or 
against the interests of His Majesty the King Em¬ 
peror of India, his government or against the in¬ 
terests of any other ruling prince of India. No 
person shall concern himself or conspire, in con¬ 
vening or organising or otherwise knowingly take 
part in the public meeting. No one may write, 
print or publish or circulate any article, or docu¬ 
ment inside the state or outside it which has a 
tendency, indirect or direct, against the interests of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar and his Royal 
family or his government or His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India or any other ruling prince of 
India. His Highness’ Government, when necessary, 
shall proscribe the newspapers and books, etc., on 
the ground that they contain seditious matter. No 
person may subscribe to or import or hold in his 
possession any such article. 

Such persons, whenever fonnd, shall be pnnisbed 
with imprisonment for five years, or fine amounting 
to two thousand rupees. The offenders, if necess¬ 
ary, may be ordered to qoit the state.” 

The minority administration of Jaipur, 
presided over by the British, issued this 
order against the writer of this article on 
11th February, 1925 

‘‘Wbereaa it appears from information received 
by the Durbar that one Bamnarayan Chaudha^, 
Editor of the Tarun Rajasthan, is stirring up dis¬ 
content in Shekhavati and engaging in a campaign 
of agitation likely to endiuiger the public peace, 
it is hereby ordered that he be directed to remove 
himself from the territory of Jaipur state within 
12 hours from the date of these orders and be 
prohibited in the future from entering any portion 
of Jaipur territory without the permission of the 
Durbar.” 

It is noteworthy that there is no time 
limit for the order and that the victim of 
the order is a bonafide citizen of Jaipur 
having his home, relatives and ancestral 
property in the State. In Bikaner no written 
orders or statutory restrictions are issued 
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agwnst inconvenient artivities. Official 
ingenhity • manages to snppreas them through 
▼ebal, through by no means ineffective, orders 
conveyed by subordinate police officers. 

Slavebt 

Despite repudiations by the representatives 
of the Government of India and the Indian 
Princes to the League of Nations, slavery 
does exist in Bajpntana. The number 
of slaves in this group of states is 
161735. They are known as Chakars, 
Oolas, Darogas and Huzuries and found 
in the palace of every Rajput prince and 
the house of every Rajput Jagirdar or 
feudatory. Men, women and children 
are openly exchanged as presents and 
articles of dowry and at times even sold, 
though secretly. They are allotted the 
hardest and meanest tasks and given the 
coarsest food and clothing or the oastings- 
off of their masters. The latter have 
absolute authority over their persons and 
chastity, and regulate their marriages and 
divorces to their own convenience. Personal 
violence and outrages on modesty are 
not an uncommon fate of these unfortunate 
beings. Escapes are not easy. Legal 
formalities do not stand in the way of 
a state restoring a slave to his original 
master in another state. The diffionlties 
of extradition presented by the British 
Indian Courts are overcome without much 
trouble by charges, often got up, of theft 
and other kindred offences against the 
refugeea. The system of slavery prevailing 
in Bajpntana is not only sanctioned by 
nniversM custom, but even sanctified by 
law in some states. Jodhpnr provided 
such a legal sanction till as late as February 
1926, while Kotah still retains it, inas¬ 
much as no slave of a fendatory can be 

employed in the public services of that 

state without the consent of the master, 
and slaves of Bnndi are ordained to be 
delivered to Kotah and vice versa without 

a prima facie case. 


U )) 

BEQAR. 

Begar or modern slavery, in the words 
of Mr. C. F. Andrews, is another curse of 
Bajpntana. Under this system labour 
can be exacted with little or no payment 
by any official of a state from certain 
communities at ail times and from others 


on certain specified occasions. The com¬ 
munities doomed to perpeftial begar 
are generally the depressed classes known 
as Balais, Bhanbhis, Bhils, Chamars, etc. 
Their number in Bajpntana is 1868626, 
i.e., over 18 per cent, of the total population. 
They are generally requisitioned for clearing 
and building roads, bringing big game 
to bay, cutting grass for state stores, 
carrying loads for petty officials* and doing 
all sorts of labour for encamped officers. 
Begar is exacted in the acntest form 
and attended with the greatest hardship 
to its victims on the occasions of vice¬ 
regal visits in the states. When the 
Viceroy’s special train passes through 
Bajpntana, the rail-road is lined by the 
human beings caught under the system 
of forced labour. They are posted at each 
telegraph pillar on both sides of the rail¬ 
way line with torches in hand and their 
backs towards the train. They have to 
wait from hours before sunset till the 
time the Viceroy passes off. As his visits 
usually occur in winter, which is very 
severe in Bajpntana, the poor 'people suffer 
badly from exposure and some deaths from 
pneumonia are reported almost every year. 
Several states have lately legalised forced 
labour, though determined the wages. In 
most places, food is laid down as the wage 
and in some states remuneration in cash 
is fixed. But it is always inadequate in 
theory and often denied in practice. 

Artizans, cultivators and other manual 
labourers are also required to render unpaid 
or ill-paid service of a compulsory nature 
to the states and their employees. Supplies 
and transport too are covered by the 
system. The Jagir areas are its hot-beds. 

Factory labour is very scarce in 
Rajpntana, but the little that there is, 
is no better off. There is no factory 
law. There are no provisions for education, 
old age pensions, compensations and 
maternity benefits for workers. Women 
and children are freely employed in all 
sorts of labour. The hours of daily work 
range from 12 to 15. In the 224 industries, 
only 19176 persons are employed. Out 
of them 895 are women and 1021 are 
children under 14. 


AoracoLTOEAL OounmoNS 

About 87 per cent of the population of 
Bajpntana reside in the villages. Out of 9844884 
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persone, 656IJ33 are peasants and agricoliaral 
labourers. They depend absolntely on the pro- 
dnoe of the land, which yaries with the degree 
and punctuation of rain-fall. Most of the 
soii being sandy yields only one scanty 
harvest. Irrigated'lands yielding two crops 
form a very small fraction of the whole area. 
Scarcity and famine are, therefore, chronic. 
There are no supplementary industries worth 
the name. To add to the oiuelty of the 
situation, assessment of revenue is heavy. 
Formerly it used to be a share in the 
produce ranging from one-fourth to tworfifths 
of the gross output Most of the states have 
since changed the levy from kind to cash. 
But the Jagir areas, which occupy a very 
considerable extent, retain the system of 
assessment in kind. This is very vexations, 
and often oppressive, as it admits of a 
number of petty tyrannies. Even in the 
Khalsa or purely state territories, where 
revenue is levied in cash, the demand from 
the peasantry is, with rare exceptions, 
exorbitant. Few states have any revenue 
code. Assessment can be and is renewed and 
increased at the sweet wiil of the powers 
that be. Nor is land revenue the only 
state call upon the slender purse of the 
cultivator. There are a number of additional 
cesses, which sometimes present amusing 
and ingenious methods of exploitation. For 
example, in the Jodhpur State, the number 
of such cesses reaches upto a hundred. 
Except Kotah, no state has established 
co-operative credit societies or agricultural 
banks. The consequence is that the peasantry 
is heavily indebted to usurers. Chronic 
poverty, want of sanitation and medical 
relief, ignorance and disease have conspired 
to reduce his vitality to its minium and a 
single epidemic sweeps away thousands at 
a time. The following figures for variation 
in population will speak for themselves 

1891 :-12171749; 1911:-10530432; 1921: - 
9844384. 

Shikar (hunting) rules and reserved forests 
are another source of hardship to the peasant, 
who may not kill the jungly marauders 
teeming in the neighbourhood of his cultiva¬ 
tion under'state protection, even though they 
may work havoc with the crops and at times 
even take away cattle and human lives. 

CrIMIKAL TitIBES 

Over a million persons, including Gujars 
who are cattle-lifters, are doomed to be 
criminals from the cradle to' the grave. They 


are treated as convicts withont trial- and 
have to report their movements' to the 
police, whose treatment is hardly humane. No 
opportunities are afforded to civilize them. 

CounmoN or Women 

Pnrdah is rife among the Bajputs, Charans, 
Eayasthas, Muslim and other official classes. 
Education of women is poor. Out of a total 
population of 9841384 only 18851 women, i. e., 
less than 2 per cent are literate. Child 
marriages are in vogue and widowhood is the 
fate of a large number. The following 
figures will show the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion ;— 

Women 4659493, Married 2l291,''5, 

Widows :—883289. 

That is, to day about 9 per cent of the 
total population, over 20 per cent of: the 
female population and over 41 ppr (mnt of 
the total number of married women are 
widows. The number of young widows is as 
follows — 


Below 5 years 

of age 

416 

From 5 to 10 years of age 

2681 

„ 10 to 15 

tt 

7786 

„ 16 to 20 

ft 

14321 

„ 20 to 25 

ft 

26570 

„ 25 to 30 

n 

43220 


Polygamy is prevalent among the ruling 
classes and there is hardly a Maharaja and 
few Jagirdars content with a single wife or 
woman. The late Maharaja of Jaipur had 
more than 3000 women in his palace, of whom 
more than 2000 arelstill confined with in its 
four-walls under the benign British 
regency! 

Education 

Female education has already been dealt 
with. The condition of education as a whole 
will be illustrated by the following figures: 

No. of literates. Percentage to 
population 


Rajpntana 331726 3.3 

Alwar 22600 3.1 

Bikaner 23844 3.6 

Jodhpur 66910 3.6 

Jaipur 82128 3.5 


According to more recent figures the 
percentage of literates in Alwar has increased 
by .1 and in Jodhpur decreased by 6. If 
this state of variation be taken to be the 
average, the percentage for the whole of 
Rajputna comes down to 3. 
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Ihe ratio of expenditure on education 
and royalty to^ the total revenues is even 
more illuminating. Let ns take the profes¬ 
sedly advanced states ;— 

State. Expenditure on royalty. Expenditure 

on education. 

Bikaner. 11 per cent. 1.5 p. c. 

Jodhpur. 16 per oen. 3. p. c. 

Alwar. 50 per cent. 1 p. c. 

The extent of primary education is 
according, to latest available figures, one school 
for 7011 persons or 31 square miles or 
17 villages in Alwar ; 
n 12116 persons or 280 square miles 
or 27 villages in Jodhpur ; 

„ 10307 persons or 364 square miles or 
33 villages in Bikaner. 

Private education is discouraged in several 
states. Alwar and Jaipur have standing 
orders fotbidding the opening of all private 
schools without the permission of the state, 
while Jodhpur ht^ placed prohibitive restric¬ 
tions on non-official educational institutions. 

Medical Belief 

There are no lightings, no roads, no 
switary arrangements and no hospitals or 
dispensaries in villages proper in any Raj- 
putana state. People die in thousands every 
year for want of medical help. Good 
hospitals are provided only in the capitals 
and dispensaries in some important towns. 
The latest figures will tell their own story :— 

Jodhpur Alwar Bikaner 
No. of medical 

Institutions. 27 10 14 

Ratio to persons. 1 to 76000 1 to 70115 1 to 47120 
Ratio to Sq. miles. 1 to 1400 1 to 314 1 to 1065 
Ratio to villages 

and towns. 1 to 81 1 to 177 1 to 154. 


Jodhpur Alwar Bikaner 
Expenditure on 2.25. pc. B pib. 1.4 p.c^. 
medical relief in ratio total revenue, 

Royal expenditure in 

ratio to total revenue. 16. 50 p.o. 11 p.o. 

Popular Awakening 

These are the material conditions to which 
despotic rule protected by foreign arms has 
reduced Rajputana to-day. They were bound 
to cause discontent. The lash decade has 
seen universal unrest and in some states of 
an acute nature. The people are no longer 
in helpless resignation. The adage ‘there is 
no remedy against Raj and Ram’ has no 
more force. The worm has turned. The 
loyalty of the subject has suffered a rude 
shock. The slumber of the masses is gone, 
though their suffering is yet largely unmi¬ 
tigated. The classes have begun to voice 
their feelings. Public criticism of the 
administration has been frequent and at 
times violent. Protests against infringement 
of civic rights have been attended with 
externments and imprisonments. Resistance 
to tyranny in rural areas has been more 
intensive, though at times crude. Refusal 
of taxes has been resorted to on a large 
scale and force has been freely employed 
to curb the ‘revolt’. There have been 
wholesale arrests and firing has taken place 
in Alwar, Bundi, Mewar and Sirohee. 
Women have had their share in the joys 
and sorrows of the renaissance. A number 
of public organs, public bodies and public 
workers, small but determined, has sprung 
up with devotion to the cause of the uplift 
of Rajasthan. Those that have faith are 
convinced that her future will be brighter 
than her past. Let all her children join to 
make it a part of the new heaven that India 
is to be. 


Dr. TSEMON HSU AT SANTINIKETAN 


Bt N. 0. GANGULY 


I T was a pleasant function at which a warm 
welcome was accorded at Santiniketan 
to Dr. Hsu, the Chinese poet, scholar 
and traveller and late qf the Peking 
University, on behalf of the Staff and stu¬ 
dents of the Yisva-Bharati Sammilani under 
the presidency of Rabindranath Tagore. The 
event has a deep cultural importance and 


no less international significance, for rarely 
are such men met with from distant corners 
of the globe. Dr, Hsu, like a modern 
Hiuen-Tsiang, has come to India to see 
“the greatest of men and the greatest 
of m mntains,” as he put it, and to visit the 
Yisva-Bharati establishment, which is taking 
the place of a growing Taxila in the India 
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of to-day. Hfc was the gaest of the Presi- object is ; their business is ^I&intdrest. 
dent. In tbe meeting for his reception he was Bat no nation sends out poet-ambassadors, 
visibly moved, when Pandit Bidhn Sekhar I went to China on no politioal mission. 
Sastri greeted him and Dr. Tagore at the My message was of friendiiness between 
door of the Kala-Bhavan (Arts Dapartment) India and China. Ton accepted me most 
in true Hindu fashion, first by putting on cordially as a friend and I am sincerely 
their forehead the fragrant sandal-paste and grateful for that.” Incidentally he added that 
then garlanding them with white flowers the despatch of Indian troops to China 
strung togethpr. I some months ago by the British was against 

Tbe large hall was fittingly decorated by [the wishes of the Indian people, and he 


the students under tbe guidance of the well- 
known painters. Professors INanda Lai Bose 
and Surendra Nath Kar. The whole atmos¬ 
phere was thoroughly Indian, breathing the 
spirit of the ancient hermitage universities, 
nnder the brilliant electric lights and on the 
white alpana-painted floor. Lotuses from a 
neighbouring pond—symbolic of spiritual 
exuberance—increased the decorative motif 
of the hall, while sonorous music in Nothern 
and Southern styles by the girl students 
under the able direction of Mr. D. N. Tagore 
enlivened the occasion. Tea, and light 
refreshment on lotus leaves were served by the 
gill students and each guest was presented 
with a full-blown lotus flrwer on its long 
stalk. 

Dr. Hsu was seated at the head of the 
hall with the poet and Pandit Bidhu Sekhar 
Sastri, the Principal of tbe research depart¬ 
ment. After the first song Rabindranath 
welcomed him heartily in a short and 
touching speech. He made personal refer¬ 
ences to the Chinese poet’s invaluable help 
during the time tbe Indian party was on tour 
in China. His words were full of affection 
for the rising poet, scholar and traveller 
of China, who could fortunately come from 
suoh a great distance to spend a few days 
in Santiniketan. That a lasting friendship has 
grown up between the great poet of India and 
tbe yonng and rising poet of China was 
evident from every word, and Rabindranath 
expressed his deep appreciation of the 
culture of that most ancient country and its 
people. Their kindness and hospitality made 
an a ever-endoring impression on him. He 
stressed the faot that he went to China not 
as a Nobel prize-holder, bat on a truly poetic 
mission with a really poetic message seeking 
international amity and friendship, re-inter¬ 
preting and re-establishing the age-long 
Maitri formulated by the sages Confucius and 
Buddha. 

“Politioal ambassadors are sent out 
to-day,” said the Indian poet, “by the nations 
<if the worid to distant countries; their 



Dr. Taemon Hsn and the Poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, at Sanfiniketan. 


personally, disliked it thoroughly. In the 
olden days they overleaped mighty obstacles in 
order to make friends with others. It is a 
pity that nations fight one another when 
oommnnioation has become so easy in 
modern times. 

“There has been close and intimate 
connection between India and China from 
very anoient times. I wanted to revive 
it again in a fresh way. This freindly rela¬ 
tion was somehow broken for some time. 
Those, who had established it in the past 
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had tie?^ , been pc^tioiahs with armed 
soldiers behind them. Those Indians of 
yore orer-leaped the strong walls of the 
Himalayas with all the wealth of their 
mighty spiritnal realisations in response to 
the most hnman call of finding and founding 
oultnral connectionB of abiding interest and 
Talue. 

“I saw oares at many places in your 
country, and in these caves the great Chinese 
sages spent their days in meditation and 
spiritual exercise. There it seemed just 
as if the memories of my past lives came 
bach to me—just as if these very sages aqd 
recluses were reborn in the spirit within me 
and urged me on to my mission as a poet- 
ambassador to your vast and ancient land. 

I shall ever remember the spontaneous 
and natural welcome aooorded to me. 
Particularly about you, I recollect very well 
the day you first came to me. Tour approach 
was so natural, so friendly. I wished then 
that the love received from yon and 
your people might some day be shown 
to you when we should be able to welcome 
you in our midst Ton are here now with 
ns all Ton are able to see for yourself 
the work I am doing in this Ashram, the life 
that is led by us all. On behalf of the 
whole Ashram I welcome yon most cordially. 
In this Ashram where I live, I try to create 
things not simply as a poet in the poetic 
way. Ton saw me in your country as a 
poet only, which was only a part of my 
life, though quite an important and large 
porticm. Ton will find me here more fully 
in and through my works. Ton will see how 
the poet is trying to realise his dreams in 
the shape of things created through eSort 
and striving. 

“We have invited the whole world to this 
Ashram ; we want them here as honoured 
guests and it is my earnest desire that you 
will kindly carry this message of friendship 
to your country when you return from 
India.” 

Dr. Hsu was deeply impressed by the 
words of the poet and, after another song 
by the boys, made a suitable reply, which 
was charged not only with personal reminis¬ 
cences and friendship, but with sincere 
appreciation of the ancient history of the 
two countries of India and China. It was 
clear to all that the young scholar and poet 
had carefully studied and understood the 
meaning of that history in its old settings as 


well as in forms of modern thoqfht. In him 
this age-long chain of relation symbolised 
one of the greatest facts in human history. 
He vividly pointed cut how Indian messen¬ 
gers of friendship bore to distant China their 
great ideal and lived and spent their holy 
lives in meditation in the quiet recesses of 
the country where they preached the message 
learned in this land. Addressing Rabindranath 
Dr. Hsu said: “For long we did dot hear that 
voice of India. It was Mr. Elmherst who 
gave ns the news of your proposed visit to 
China. We anxiously looked forward to the 
day of your arrival. We have in our coun¬ 
try a sacred peak where many recluses spent 
their days in spiritual exercise. One day 
very early in the morning I looked to the 
East from this mountain peak. Dark clouds 
were then hanging in the Eastern sky, bat 
slowly the rays of light burst forth and the 
sun rose in his. wonderful glory, having 
pierced asunder the thickly gathered darkness. 
I thought that morning that you would come 
exactly in this way—just like this yon would 
appear in the darkening scene of China’s 
national life. This thought] of mine, so full 
of hope and joy, was expressed in one of 
my poems of that time. 

“Then I remember your actual arrival. 
At the port, from a distance, I espied your 
straight, peaceful, sage appearance. I felt 
that the darkness had given way and the 
sun had risen above the horizon. We 
accepted you as one of our own. Person¬ 
ally I felt as if I had regained a dear 
relative of my own. I called yon my grand¬ 
father and reciprocated fully the love of a 
grand-father which you showed to me. But 
I was not satisfied then with only having 
ypu in our own country for a short time. I 
longed for the day when I might be able 
to see you in your own country at your 

home amidst your works. In the past, 

pilgrims used to come to India to see the 
land of the great Buddha. From this country 
too religious preachers went to China 

carrying the message of Buddha. Our 
pilgrims brought their offering of loving 
faith in the days gone by. The new 

message of peace of the modern age was 
borne by you to our ancient country. 1 
have likewise come as a pilgrim of the 
new age to place before you my bumble 
offering of deep reverence. I am now mak¬ 
ing this offering in person to you and to 
all of this Ashram, so that you may kindly 
accept it from me. I shall always loo^ 
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hack with p^de to my sojoaro here and for a pretty long time. Oreat interest was 

keep it ever fresh in my memory.” evidently roused by his talk. He' was also 

After the meeting many thronged round much pleased to find so many people interested 

Dr. Hsu and made many ottrions enqniries in China and the Far EiStern problems. 


THE SPIRIT OF WOMANHOOD IN ROERICH’S ART 

Bt fbahceb b. qsani 


^^tttOMAN above all is destined to bring 

W ioto the world the joy of the near 
future.” 

With these words, in hie "Joy of Ait” 
Nicholas Roerich, one of the most towering 
artistic figures of our day, several years ago 
pronounced his apostolate of the spiritual 
destiny of woman. 

It was not even necessary for Roerich to 
translate this feeling and this doctrine into 
the medium of words. For he had done this 
long since in his painting; into his art he had 
transmitted this faith in womanhood, and had 
revealed his ardent and profound prevision 
of the place of woman in the coming evoln- 
tionary change. 

If. as a certain writer has said, George 
Meredith will ever be beloved ^ot woman 
because he liberated her, then Roerich will 
be ever revered of woman because he 
summoned her to a ritual of spirit. Thus he 
has more than liberated her ; he has extolled 
and exalted her. He has seen her as an 
advooate of the new spiritual destiny of 
humanity ; and counted her as the ally of a 
deifio force leading the world onwardly in 
its cosmic evolution. 

To know Roerich’s stirring evocation to 
woman, one needs but study the paintings 
which he has created, or look at the various 
acts of his career. Of the 3000 paintings 
completed by this seemingly never-ceasing 
creative inspiration, it would be impossible 
here to cite all works, but let us glance at 
some of the later works. These have_ forlnn" 
ately been made permanently available to 
lovers of art through the foundation of the 
Roerich Museum in New York devoted to 
the art of the master and, incidentally, one 
■f the few snob museums in the entire 
bistory d art. . ; . 

Perhaps one may first turn to his Series 

86-7 


of panels “Dreams of Wisdom” to affirm Riis 
tribute which he pays to the mystic powers 
of women. These twelve panels were finish^ 
in London—and the Roerich Museum in 





Nicholas Rccricb 


America has two, “Song of the Waterfall” 
and “Song of the Morning”! In both of thoab, 
as in “Ihe Lguguage of the Birds” of the 
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same period, one at onoe asoertains Roerich’s 
belief in woman as the allr, the confidante 
if one will, of nat'aie. All of these works 
have within them something of the pristine 
clearness of the East, and the women seem 
akin to oriental women. The women seem 
like no one woman, but are the symbol of 
all women. One is reminded of the legends 
of Krishna and the Oopis—woman as the 
dedicated and joyous worshipper. In the 
‘‘Song of the W^erfall.” the woman stands 
at the foot of a waterfall and beneath her 
feet are a cluster of water-lilies from which 
she has plucked one in “Song of the Morning” 
she is caressing a gazelle, while in the 
Language of the Birds” she seems to catch 
the whispers of the perroquet at her shoulder. 
In these works, is the feeling of woman 
merging with nature; there is a one-ness and 
a harmony between them, an 
understanding which translates 
itself in the emotions of 
the woman and the tenderness 
of her gestures toward the 
things of nature. 

Another painting complet¬ 
ed about the same time^ 
as the series is “Daughters 
of Earth.” Here Roerich has 
made incarnate those lines 
of Genesis which suggest 
the tremendons and heroic 
generative forebears of the 
earth and the spirit. This 
picture—called by critics the 
'Black Opal’ because in colour 
and design it suggests the ever 
changing, elusive and radiant 
quality of the opal—seems 
of a world new-born, before 
it was sombred by the 
conceptions of too-human 

man. Before a rooky cave 

which looms up in crystal green 
splendour, sit the four Daughters of 
Earth. They quietly await, because they 

know that within them dwells all the future 
race ; mirth f| their fidd of glory because 
they have diosen it, they willingly have 
sought this portion to be the mothers to men 
and to bear the brunt of human burdens in 
upward trend of life. 

And the ‘Sons of Heavens’—they who will 
father these sons of earth ? At first one 
does not see them, but gradually within the 
fiaininfg; p*«^et of clouds, horn out the 

agitated movement the bearens suddenly 


emerge the forms looking out an^ downwards, 
heroic radiant brothers of oompassion. It is 
a painting universal—this cosmic union of thi 
earth and heaven. 

It is singalar that America should have 
produced from Roerich’s creation also “The 
Messenger.” Here is the annuneiBtion, 
re-lived. But this is an annunoiation that 
will come to all women. The painting is of 
an interior. Purple figured hangings envelope 
the house as in a veil. A woman, softly, 
quietly, expectantly stands at a door which 
she has opened to the knock of the 
Messenger. And He is standing upon the 
threshhold without. Behind him through the 
door lies the dawning landscape, white and 
flooded in silence. Life is not yet astir, and 
only his steps leading, one marks, far off 
into those realms whence be came. He is a 


distant traveller, and his message ? Perhaps 
the annunciation to womanhood that dawn 
is rising and that her hour is come. 

Again, in his recent series of ‘Himalayan 
paintings sent back but lately from Asie, and 
perhaps the summit of his art thus far, there 
are several paintinp which embody this 
gospel of woman’s ascendancy. One of these 
works, Roerich baa entitled “She who leads ” 
in “His Country Series.” 

This work is painted in sight of the 
Himalayas—the Everest rising up mwostioally 
through its vril of douds. Dawn is 
over the earih and mountains, heavens and 
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“Tlie walk of Kuan \in” By Nicholas Roerich 


floating seas of mist are roseate in the glow 
of the first sun-light, the ritual of nature. 
Before the curtain of this moving pageantry, 
setting for the play of men, two figures 
stand out in relief. A light-robed woman— 
she who stands for all woman-kind—poises 
lightly Upon the crest of a precipice. Her 
radiant beauty recalls Kuan Yen that 
beloved deity of the East, goddess of Mercy. 
Cautiously making his way over the impend¬ 
ing glacier, a man, a pilgrim, feels his 
trails upon the narrow ledge, touching the 
garment of Her, as if in want of help. The 
woman reclines towards him, in a gesture 
combining at once benignity and tenderness, 
it is the helping gesture of the attendant 
guide. 

In beauty of colour, of design, the painting 
again is evidence of the creative mastery 
of Boericb, as artist In its philosophy, it 
bears witness to Roerich’s all-containment 
as personality, as philosopher. If one may 
translate his work into their suggested word, 
may one not say that Roerich sees here 


woman as the constant helper of the evolu¬ 
tionary forces of life V 

Another of these Himalayan paintings, 
which in its new way, hails victory to 
woman, is his “.Serpent” A sea is here, 
leaping upward waves on waves which meet 
the surging sky as in a great rhythmic 
agitation of the world. From out the depths 
of the sea emerges the mother of mysteries 
with her attending daughters. The forms 
evoke the memory of the world. Behind 
them spread over the sky is the wisdom 
dragon of the Bast Here is a merging 
world, where elements ond men link in a 
harmonious symphony. Is this Lakshmi or 
is it Aphrodite who emerges, wisdom-wise ? 
It may be either, it may be both, for they 
are one; and East and West become no 
longer divisible, they are linked through the 
power of womanhood. 

In (he same series is bis “Remember.” 
Again we see Everest no longer roseate, but 
blue—the blue of full morning, sunlit The 
plateaux give way to gorg^, which rise 
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“The Seiptnt” (“Baimeisof the East” Series) By Nicholas Roerich 

again into the higher terrestrial summit. "Mother of the World” The former is the 
And in the foreground is a rider setting out Mother and child from perhaps the earliest 
upon his white horse, mission bound. He conception known, found in the frescoes of 
has paused and looked back toward the Tourfan. In this conception of the Holy 
starting point There, two women starrd Mother sprung on the soil of the East, one 
bidding him god-speed, perchance, but in may go back centuries, even eons; hr re is 
their glance he spells the remembering the Holy Mother as early man of all 
challenge to victory. nationalities conceived her—all-beneficent. 

Again in “Star of the Mother of the all-giving. 

World”—Roerich indicates his belief in the Of Roerich’s “Mother of the World” one 
leading star of womanhood. Here is deep may say as had been said of Roerich's 
green night upon the desert, full-starred, paintings before—its beauty can hardly be 
Over the picture lies the silence of an transmuted into words. Here is the Mother 
approaching revelation. Upon the trails, of all living men; here is the mother of a 
across those sandy dunes ride four in a world’s spirit.—In a world-beyond world, 
cameled caravan. The night of the_ Magi canopied by heaven and the stars, sits she 
repeats itself, as it will ever repeat itself— whose image has been worshipped as Isis, as 
but now it is the Star of the Mother which Ishtar and come down the ages, the Holy 
beckons the pilgrims on their way. Shall Mother of all religions. Roerich has enveloped 
that Star of the Mother—for so the East calls the entire' painting in a blue as of the Eastern 
Venus which is now hastening earth-wards, night. Infinite eternity are in the depths of this 
be the lodestar beckoning onward to a new creation ; boundlessness of earth is here. This 
night of joyous tiding? figure of Benevolence broods over the cosmos. 

As a final, as the most convincing word, ever-oompassioned, ever-watchful—mother of 
one may say, which Roerich imparts upon all the Sons of men. 

the belief in womankind—must be mentioned To those who have seen this in the 
the two paintings "Mother of Tourfan” and Roerich Museum, it is a revelation how this 
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“Remember”—i“His Country” Series) By Nicholas Roerich 


painting summons the deepest spirit of 
women. Many stand long and silently before 
it: many even weep before its rista, held by 
its suggestion of the silences which intone 
their symphony to the ear and the spirit of 
the one who hearkens. 

And, so, Roerich—as perhaps the outstand¬ 
ing figure in the artistic and cultural world 
of today—pronounces unequivocally his belief 
in the life of womankind, and in her mission. 
He reiterates in his work that dedicated belief 
of the East—which beholds the rising star of 
the Mother of the World approaching the 
world and enveloping it in her embrace of 
benevolence. 

In the history of cultnre, Roerich is an 
unique figure—and his championship of woman¬ 
hood comes from a voice which has long led 
the educational cohorts of a score of coun¬ 
tries. There is in his art a ceaseless fiood 
of activity. A surging of creative power 
which endlessly seems to inspire and to 
invoke, a feeling of a coming apotheosis of spirit. 

“When we speak of brotherhood, of love 


of harmony”, says Roerich, “we are not 
repeating absurd, unbefitting, old-fashioned 
words, but words pertaining to the immediate 
practice of life. A miracle is being perfor med 
in the midst of life, in the midst of action, 
amidst intense harmony. The visions of 
night are being transformed not into fables 
but into the phenomena of happy communica¬ 
tion with the paths of the Blessed. 

“The window open into the darkness will 
bring ns the voices of the night, but the 
call of love will bring the answer of the 
Beloved, A new world is coming.” 

Several years ago when Roerich exhibited 
his works in London, the critics cf England 
Md of Scandinavia entitled him the prophet¬ 
ic painter, because in his pre-war paintings, 
completed when the world still basked in a 
silence of satisfaction, Roerich saw conflagra¬ 
tion ahead, doom was over the grey world. 

But now Roerich perceives a miracle. He 
is not frightened by the agitation of life, by 
the unrest, by the chaos-he sees victory. 
His call is loud and clear—on to the coming 
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of a new day, a day when the new sun will rise 
over an earth refreshed and full of awaiting ! 

This essential beauly Roerich sees in the 
woman of India. As he recently said, ‘Many 
things may be changed in India -but I would 
greatly regret the disappearance of one thing— 
the delicate Sari, full of its tender shells, 

and which seems to glide along as a sacred 
cloud. From palace to village, I recall this 
flowing veil and the woman bearing her 

water. Is it not from this source that shall 
come the new rejuvenation of India ?”* 

And passing through India, Roerich ever 
beholds the Hindu women in the light of 
her potent influence ; he writes: 

On the banks of the Ganges, a woman quickly 
telling her rhythms, perform her morning 
pranayama on the shore. In the evening 
she may again be there sending down upon 

the stream of the sacred river a garland of 

torches as _ prayers for her children. So that 
uiese nre-flies of a woman’s soul, prayer-inspired, 
flit for long upon the dark surface of the waters.” 

Or again: 

‘On_ the fields are standing, in circles the figures 
of white ceramic horses. For what are these 
resplendent mounts ? Upon them, the spirits of 
women are said to go galloping through the night. 
Backs which are doubled during day in the house- 

* Uttotations are from “Himalaya”. Monograph 
on Roerich’s art; Pub., 1926, Brentano’s, New York. 


hold tasks, during the night are made erect in 
flight. Shall one say it is a goat’s leap to the 
gathering of witches. No. It is the flight of the 
Valkyries—the virgins of the air pursuing a lieauti- 

ful and wondrous future.”. • ^ 

‘ Each day of woman’s hand moulds the sand at 
the entrance of the house into a special design. 
This is the symbol that within the house all is 
well. There is neither sickness, death or discord. 
If there is no happiness in the house then the hand 
of the woman become stilled. A seeming shield 
of beauty is placed by the hand of the woman 
upon the benevolent hour of the house. And little 
iris in school are being taught a variety of 
esigns for the sipis of happiness. An inexplicable 
beauty lives in this custom of India.” 

Roerich’s universe of which Andreiev 
wrote that it was the “realm where the 
eternal word of God and man came forth 
speaking enternal love and eternal wisdom”— 
Roerich’s world is ever illumined by the 
Star of the Mother—the star of the East. For 
him the time is soon coming when the 
morning stars shall sing together the 
harmonies of their celestial song. 

It is a world of which Mary Siegrst well wrote— 
“—There are those who say 
They too have touched those shores and seen 
What they have seen and heard 
What they have heard— 

And all alike are dumb who try to tell of them. 
And these shores travellers say are phantom ways 
While those front high upon reality." 














I enamelling in ancient INDIA 

By KBDARNATH CHATTERJI 


((pJNAMELLTNG is the master art-oraft of the 
worldi.and enamels of Jaipur in Rajpatana 

rank before all others, and are of matchless per¬ 
fection."* 


So wrote G. C. M. Birdwood (later, Sir 
George Birdwood) in 1880. Today, although 
like a whole host of other Indian art-crafts, 
it is almost extinct, enamelling can yet rank 
with the very first in a world competition. 

There can be no doubt about the fact 
that this art attained a very high standard 
of perfection in this country and that, until 
very recently, the methods of technique fol¬ 
lowed was very much Indian in nature. 
Latterly western methods and materials have 
been introduced and, as is usual in this 
country, the master craftsmen not being 
taught to improve on their time-honoured 
methods in the light of modern science, the 
new-comers are wiping out the established 
houses. The traditional art and skill of the 
Indian enameller is thus perishing for ever, 
the cheap and shoddy exterminating the 
costly but the exquisite. This is not the place 
to describe this particular Indian art-craft in 
detail. Those interested may be referred to 
the following’:— 

Jeypore Enamels—By Lieut. Col. S. S. 
Jacob, R. B. and Surgeon-Major T. H. 
Hendley.—W. Griggs, London, 1886. 

The Industrial Arts of India —G. C. M. 
Birdwood. 

Ihe Arts and Crafts of India and 
Ceylon. Ananda Coomaraswamy. T. N. Foulis. 
London. And the various articles on jewellery 
Md enamel that appeared from time to time 
in the Journal of Indian Art. 

It is proposed in this article to go into 
the history of this art with regard to the 
question as to how long it has been known 
in India. 

Hendley considers that it was probably 
introduced by the "Turanians" (Scythians) and 
gives the basis of his deduction as follows—^ 

“^barte in his Hand-hook of ihe Arts of the 
Middle Ages, endeavoors to prove that the art of 


*The Industrvil Arts of India. By G. C. M. 
Birdwood, 0. S. I., M, D. (Bdin.) The above 
quotahou is the opening paragraph of the article 
on enamelf. 


enamelling, originated in Pbcenicia, and thence 
found its wur into Persia where it was known in 
the reign of Chosroes (A. D 531 to 579). The Greeks 
and Indians in their turn, be thinks, acquired the 
art from the Persians. He. however, mentions that 
Mens. Panthier in his Histoire de la Chine quotes 
a document, in which it is stated that a merchant 
of Yoneohi. or Scythia, introduced into China, in 
the reign of Thaiwouli (A. D. 432 to 461) the art 
of making glass of different colours. 

We may therefore. jusOy conclude that ena¬ 
melling, which is only a branch of the ait of 
vitrification, was known at an early period, if it 
did not originate, in Scythia, the home of the Tura¬ 
nians. In the Boulak Museum, at Cairo, some of 
the jewels of the Queen Aahhotep (wife of Aahmes 
I, of the 18th dynasty) who lived about B. C. 1700. 
are ornamented with blue glass and a species of 
cloisonne enamel. These facts seem to indicate a 
Turanian origin of the art, and there are many 
points connected with its practice in India which 
would appear to confirm the theory. It is remar¬ 
kable that the best enamellers in Europe have been 
the Etruscan Florentines, and in modem India the 
Sikhs, both, it is thought, of Turanian descent."—T. 
H. Hendley in the Journal of Indian Art, No. 2 
(1883) article on "Enamel-Minakari”. 

Birdwood is of the same opinion, although 
he does not give any reasons beyond the 
following:— 

“It is probably a Turanian art It was intro¬ 
duced mto China, according to the Chinese, by the 
Yeueehi, and was carried as early, if not earlier, 
into India.—G. C. M. Birdwood in The Industrial 
Arts of India" New Edition (1880). Page 167, 
article on "Enamels”. 

Coomaraswamy is content with saying :— 

"Enamelling is essentially a Northern Indian 
art and in origin probably not Indian' at all”. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy in "The Arts and Crafts 
of India and Ceylon", 1913, p. IBg. 

Baden-Powei in Punjab Manufactures 
gives it as his opinion that the art came from 
Kabul to the Puujab. 

Apart from the above, so far as I know, 
no opinion has been given on the anoient 
history of this art in India. 

So far as is known today Rajah Man 
Singh’s staff of state is the oldest piece of 
enamel in India, of which the history is 
known, dating back to the time of thfe Em¬ 
peror Akbar. (Hendley, Jeypore Enamels.) 

Bui it is stated that Rajah Man Singh 
brought his artisans from Lahore. (Hendley, 
Ibid). Therefore it is probable that 'the art 
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had been floniishing there some time prior 
to that date. Even then, however, we 
do not get ninch beyond the post-Mahom- 
rnedan invasion period. And, there- 
.fore, Hendley’s theory about the Scythiaa 
period about the 1st century of the 
Christian era) being the time of introduction 
of this ait seems to be the earliest date that 
the history of enamelling in India can lay 
claim to, and that, at the best, by a wide 
stretch of imagination. 

Philologioally we are worse off, if any 
thing. The common Indian term denoting 
enamelling is “Minakari”, a word of Persian 
origin, so I am told. We do not possess 
any word of distinct Sanskritio origin that 
can be said to mean enamel or the art of 
enamelling. 

Summed up, it seems as if India came 
to know of this art through the agency of 
the Muhammadan invaders or, at the earliest, 
through that of the Scythians. 

Therefore, the earliest date that could be 
ascribed to the beginnings of this art in 
India, in the opinion of authorities on the 
subject, would be sometime during the first 
century A. D, 

Kow let ns go a little deeper into the 
circumstantial evidence on the matter, for 
Birdwood and Hendley have theorised on 
assumptions based on similar evidence, and 
later writers have either followed them, or 
been content with the expression of non¬ 
committal opinions. 

All who are familiar with the technical 
methods of enamelling know how closely that 
art is related to that of glass making specially 
with its finer branches, such as ornamental 
glass-ware, imitation gems, decorated beads, 
etc. The following extract from the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica is given for the 
information of such as are not; 

“Enamel (formerly “amel” derived through the 
Fr- amail. esmal, esmail. from a Latin woid 
smaltnm, first found in a 9th century life of Leo 
IV.), a term, strictly speaking, given to the hard 
vitreous compound, which is "fused” upon the 
surface of meiallii. ol-JecfN either for the purpose 
of decoration or utbilv. TVus compound is a form 
of glass made of silica, minium and potash which 
is stained by. the chemical combination of yarious 
metallic oxidfs whilst in a melted condition in the 
crucible”. . Brif. 11th ed. vol. IX. P. 362. 
Article on Enamel.i. 

Heedless to say that, although there are 
many kinds of true enamel of which the 
composition varies from what is given above 
(silica, mitMum and potash) they all fall 


within the definition of glass, in ^s mfioh As 
they are all composed of metallic silicates and 
borates, mutually dissolved, forming congealed 
solutions with all typical physical character¬ 
istics of substance termed amorphous vitreous 
bodies. 

Therefore, enamelling may be taken to be a 
highly speoialised branch of glass-making now 
so developed as to form a separate^ industry. 
It is probably for the reasons given above, 
that we find that the history of enamel is 
tied up with that of glass. In this way all 
countries or peoples who can claim an 
indigenous origin for the art of enamelling 
can almost without exception, as far as is 
known till now, claim an equally ancient— 
usually more—history for their knowledge of 
of glass-making. Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Greece, Rome, none are exceptions to the 
rule. 

Conversely, all countries and nat'ons that 
have an ancient and long continued history 
of the art of gld'''^-makirig cm also, almost 
without exception, lay claim to that of the 
art of enamelling, in some form or other, 

It is not possible here to quote chapter 
and verse in support of the above statemeuts, 
but those interested can verify the same by 
looking up Perrot and Chipiez’s History of 
Art in various ancient civilisations and 
similiar other treatises. 

A comparison of the histories of enamel 
and glass in various countries as given in 
monographs on the subjects, suoh as “glass” 
by Edward Dillon (Connoisseurs’ Library, 
Methuen) and Cunynghame’s ‘Enamel’ etc., 
will amply bear out my inference. 

Therefore, I think it would not be very 
illogical on my part to deduce from what has 
been said before, that all such nations as 
had attained a high standard of proficiency 
and skill in the art of glass-making were 
very likely to have discovered that of 
enamelling for themselves. I do not claim that 
such discovery would necessarily mean 
specialized knowledge or very skilled crafts¬ 
manship later on. But it would certainly 
indicate the knowledge of the rudiments of 
the craft. 

Now, as ■ far as the glass industry is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that it 
was known and practised in India for a 
long time prior to the Scythian incursions, 
as references can be got from reputed 
ancient texts of Ayurvedic works,, Arthasastra, 
Sakraniti, Amarakosha, Pliny, Periplns, etc. 

The extent oE the progress made can 
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be ganged fA>m the fact that Pliny records 
that imitation precious stones were made 
in India in his time, (Pliny xixvii, 20) 
It would, therefore, seem quite probable that 
Indian glass craftsmen of those days possessed 
sufficient technical knowledge to enable 
them to discover and work out the rudi¬ 
ments of enamelling. 

So far fpr assnmption. Now to turn to 
facts, that is, to the question as to whether 
there is any tangible proof that they did 
know anything about enamelling in those 
days. 

Books on the subject of scientific and 
technical knowledge in Ancient India do 
not give any reference to this subject. Neither 
do translations of Arthasastra, etc. Lexico¬ 
graphers have no word of which the meaning 
can be definitely said to be enamelling. 

Having failed in this search I decided to 
examine the various processes, etc., described 
in the Aitbasastra in the chapters on “The 
duties of Superintendent of gold in the 
goldsmith’s office’’ and “The duties of the 
state goldsmith in the high road”, to see 
if any process similar to that of enamelling 
are described therein. 

In the course of the search I came 
across the following passages in 
STTO; Chapter. 


Bhattaswami’s commentary on these 
passages is as follows:— 


qjTgf^ erftjR;, 

5rrffr%5R3iv^: 5m: smrcquf^mwp^ nr? 




itlf: «P?®RW 5Tm 

?nr i 5Wf of w*w 

(^^KfJWWTC,— 


86-8 


Shamsatry (Kaut Arthasastra^ second edition, 
Mysore) tiansiates the above as follows, 

“In a compact and hollow piece (Ghana 
Suahire mpe\ small particles of gold-like mud 
(Savarna iprnvalukak') or bit of yermilion 
(hingulaka-kalkah) are so heated as to make them 
firmly adhere inside. Even in a compiol piece 
(^rdmvastuke rUpe), the wax-lifce mud of Oandhara 
mixed with the particles of gold-like sand is sO 
heated as to adhere to the _ piece. These two 
kinds of impurities are got rid of by hammering 
the pieces when red-hot. 

la an ornament or a ooin (Sapari-bhandr. va 
rUpe) salt mixed with hard sand tKcfusarkara) 
is so heated in flame as to make it firmly adhere 
to (the ornament or coin). This (salt and sand), 
can be got rid of by boiling (KiMthana.") 

A foohnote gives the meaning of 
Kvnthana as boiling in the acid of the 
jujube fruit. The translation is inacourate 
in my opinion, the learned translator being 
probably hampered throngh want of technical 
knowledge of the subject matter. A para¬ 
phrase in the light of the commentary is 
given below. 

“In massive and hollow (scooped out in 
places?) ornaments (such as in hollow bangles 
—comm.), "earth-gold” sand (or powder) and 
the regains of cinnabar ore, subjected to 
heat, firmly adhere inside. On compact 
solid ornaments, sand mixture with lead 
paste (3T5JTT5=>?T<qf- minium paste ?) subjected 
to heat will firmly adhere. For those, 
bnrniug (5tFf=5(rC:- comm.) and hammer¬ 
ing is purification. On ornaments like solid 
bracelets, a mixture of a salt-like substance 
(comm-natron ?) and sand from 
soft stones, when raised to an incandescent 
heat (y5^T=3^jrr—comm) firmly adhere. 
For this kind, prolonged boiling in a decoc¬ 
tion of acid jnjnbe fruits—and decomposi¬ 
tion thereby ( coram.)—is purifica¬ 

tion.” 

Therefore the translation should be as 
follows ;— 

“In the case of massive hollow ornaments 
a mixture of ‘earth-gold’ powder and cinnabar 
regulus firmly adheres inside the hollow, 
if subjected to heat. A (particular) sand 
mixture, together with a leaden paste, firmly 
adheres to compact and massive ornaments, 
when snbjeoted to heat The purification 
(i.e, separation of the adherent impurities) 
in snob oases consists of burning and then 
hammering. On ornaments like (jewel set ?} 
bracelets, a mlxtnre of salts and soft sand- 
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stone powder firmly adheres when heated to 
ineandesoenoe. For suoh the process of 
purification is by prolonged boiling in the 
decoction of acid jujube fruits.” 

To those who are acquainted with the 
technology of enamelling the above processes 
would be apparent as being that of enamell¬ 
ing. and that for reasons as given below. 

First of all certain terms used in the text 
have to be discussed. 

I Shamsastry translated this as 
“gold-like mud”. The commentator says 

clearly that “it is not gold, it is earth gold 
sand”, a raetalliferrous substance.” I think 
it is most likely decomposed pyritiferous 

shale, since pyrites was known as 
on account of its Ooldlike lustre. In any 
case, it is a sandy earth containing metallic 
bases. 

I Literally, Cinnabar regulus. It 
would be a bituminous residue with the 
gangue, containing decomposed pyrites and 
alkali from wood ash used in the smelting 
(Aitbasastra, Ch XII Conducting raining opera 
tions and manufacture), or it may be a mixture 
of ferrous salts, alum, borax, salt, etc., used in 
‘killing’ mercury (Hindu Chemisty-P. C. Roy. 
Vol I. p. 40\ together with the quartz and 
pyrites of the gangue. 

Shamsastry translates this as 
"the wax-like mud of Gandhara”. The Commen¬ 
tator gives^^fhR^: which Jayaswal and Banerji- 
Sastri consider to be Now a certain 

variety of lead ore is still known as Surma 
Kandahar! (ie., of Gandhar) in Punjab 
(Baden-Powell, Econ. Prod, of the Punjab, 
p. 103). 

Further, the substance known as Sila- 
jatn in the Indian markets is a basic 
mixture of Sulphates, Carbonates, etc, of 
Aluminium, Iron, etc., with Silica, lime, etc, 
as impurities. In view of the commentary, 
probably Jatugandhar means some decom¬ 
posed lead ore. 

Now for the reasons for considering 
these processes as being enamelling. 

1. The ingredients of the applications. 

(a) “Barth Gold” sand and cinnabar 
regulus. It is a vitrifiable mixture of sand, 
metatlfc sails (from pyrites and the regulus) 
and alkalis from the sbsle, the wood ash and 
the regolos. This view is made more probable 
in view of the directions given for its 
disintegrafion in the purifying processes 
(See below). 


(b) “Saud mixture” aud iinaden paste, 
probably oontaiuiug the gangue of galena 
ore as well. This is an ideal enamel mix¬ 
ture. If Jatu-Oandhar be impure Silagatu, 
even then the mixture is emiuently 
vitrifiable. 

(o) “Lavana Pratifa” (may be natron 
or any other basic salt) and sand from soft 
sandstone (containing Silica together with 
alumina, lime and other alkalis from 
decomposed felspar). This also is a very 
common vitrifiable mixture. 

2. The process of application. In every 
case the application is made to adhere by 
heat. Shamsastry uses the following words— 
“so heated as to make, them firmly adhere” 
and "so heated in flame as to make it 
firmly adhere.” Hendley in his introduction 
to “Jeypore Enamels’', in describing the 
process of enamelling, says; 

■‘The colours are placed in depressions hollowed 
out of the.metal to receive them and 'are made to 
adhere by fire,” 

It 'is, therefore, evident that the process 
is that of firing enamels and vitreous 
glazes. Specially in the third kind of 
application the term used is Ulkaya which 
means ■ firing to a tremendous (literally 
meteoric-incandesoent) heat This precludes 
any other process excepting true enamelling, 
as that temperature would ignite and destroy 
molten adhesives like pitch, wax, lac, etc 

3. The purification of the coated, orna¬ 
ments. 

There, are two processes given. Firstly 
by burning andthen hammering. Shamshastry 
has translated this as, ‘impurities are got lid 
of by hammering the pieces whei) red hot,” 
Hammering while red hot (i.e, when the 
metal is .in a malleable state) would do the 
reverse, that is, a good part of the 
impurities would be driven into and 
intimately mixed with the precious metal. 
But if the article be burnt, then the 
vitreous coat would be loosened, and rapid 
cooling would furtber enhance the action, 
due to the difference in the coefficients 
of expansion and contraction between 

gold and the vitreous coats. Farther 

burning' without annealing would render 
the enamel coat highly brittle due to 
internal stresses. XU these would mean 
that the loosened and brittle coat would 
fly off into bits on hammering. 

This very process, therefore, iff an indica¬ 
tion of the vitreous nature of the application. 
The second process, that is “Kvatbaua,” is 
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still in me in Ba/putana. The waineUere 
even Do<r iie 4 a dip made by the deooetion 
of acid fruits, mainly jBjabe. (Jeypore 
Enamels—Jacob and Hendley. P. 4.) The 
enamelled article is giren a short dip in the 
acid eolation, which decomposes the rough 
top layer, leaving an even surface under¬ 
neath. 

To sum up, although there may be some 
doubts about the first two processes, the 
third one in which a mixture of salts with 
sand, alumina, alkalis, etc,, are made to 
adhere on to a metallic surface by firing 
to a terrific heat, cannot be anything but 
enamelling, as the identical process is still 
in use to-day in the art of enamelling. 
Farther, if any other evidence were necess¬ 
ary, the use of the acid fruit decoction (still 
practised in India by enameilers) places it 
beyond doubt. 

Then comes the question of the term 
used to denote enamelling. The present- 
day name in Upper India is Mina or 
Minakari, a term derived from Persian 
sources, according to philologists. There is 
no recognised Sanskrit word to denote the 
process of enamelling. 

In the fourteenth chapter of the Artha- 
sastra (‘The duties of the State Goldsmith 
on the High Eoad’') we find the following 
processes given as being those of a Gold¬ 
smith’s craft:— 

The processes are Ohana, Ghana susira 
Samyuhyo, Avalepya. Samghatya and 
Vasitakam. Of these Avalepya has been 
translated by Shamsastry as being amal¬ 
gamation. But the word amalgam means a 
mercurial alloy, that is, a metallic mixture 
of mercury with some other metal. There¬ 
fore amalgamation would mean the use of 
mercury. This is indicated in the Vasitakam 
process by the commentator, who explains 


Avalepyam by ''Tanupatra Tojanam,'.' i.e., 
the adding or joining of fine ’ leaves (or 
floweraX The current meaning of Avalepya 
is an application of some unctuous substance. 
Now vve have seen that the vitreous coat 
of enamel was applied 'in the form of 
■'Panka”, which means a fine mud or paste. 
Therefore the process of Avahpya might 
have derived its name from the application 
of this mud. 

Again, the commentator says "Tanu patra 
Yojanam.” “T’anw” means, fine, delicate, etc, 
and has the derived meaning of beanty (as 
in the case of women). So if "Tanu patra” 
means fine, delicate (beautiful flowers\ enamell¬ 
ing would again be indicated, specially as all 
other methods of adding flowers or leaves 
to the ornament are separately named, such 
as joining (Samynhya) soldering (Samghatya) 
colouring and gilding (Vasitakam), etc. 

Therefore, Avalepya, probably means ena¬ 
melling. Finally, to come to visual representation. 
The Ajanta paintings show a great number 
of ornaments which have beautifully shaped 
green, blue and red stones of huge dimen¬ 
sions. If this green or red stones were 
really precious stones, then it must be said 
that emeralds and rubies of unheard of huge 
size were quite common then, and that 

lapidaries of those days were able to beauti¬ 
fully shape and cut the same in a manner 
that would be considered almost 
impossible even today. But we see 

rough-out precious stones in the diadem 
of the Queen in the dressing scene, 
and in plenty of other places. This would 
mean that the lapidary’s art was not so veiy 
advanced then. 

The problem would be solved by assuming 
that those blue, green and red portions indicate 
enamelling and not precious stones. 


K. KANGA RAO 

Bt B. SUBBU KKISHNAIYA 


AI Saheb K. Banga Rao, the pioneer 
social reformer in the West Coast of 
the Madras Presidency, was born on 
the 29th day of Junei 1859, in Mangalore 
in a poor and highly respected orthodox 
Saraswat Brahmin family. His father 
Devappayya was a clerk in one of the local 


firms and as such he was highly respected 
by bis employers for his simplicity, piety, 
honesty and devotion to work. Mr. Kanga 
Rao was brought up in a strictly orthodox 
way and he had the advantage of hearing the 
Kamayana and the Bhakta-Vijayam read to 
him in hia own house, which helped him to a 
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very.great extent in imbibing tbe spirit of 
BhakH early in life. As was nsnally the case 
with tbe orthodox Hindus of those days, 
Mr. Raoga Rao was married when he was 
quite young. But it is remarkable bow this 
young boy, brought up under orthodox 
influences, could cultivate a taste for the 
spiritual worship of one God and began to 
attend the prayer meetings of the local 
Upasana Samaj which subsequently developed 
into a fuR-fledged Brahmo Samaj under the 
zealous leadership of the late Mr. D. 
Baghnnadhiah, who became later on his 
relative and for whom be bad profound 
respect, and, in fact, he was his guide, friend 
and philosopher all through his life until 
the latter gentleman passed away in 1921. 

On account of bis poor circumstances be 
had to study privately under very trying 
and pitiable conditions and pass tbe 
Matriculation examination. As he had to 
shoulder the responsibility of maintaining a 
big family, he had to give up the idea of 
further continuing his course for the 
University degree. Mr. Ranga Rao had to 
work as a copyist, drawing a daily wages 
of 2 V 2 annas and afterwards as a teacher 
getting only Rs. 6 a month to start with, 
before he bad passed the pleadership examina¬ 
tion in 1885, and taken to the practice of 
law. Mr. Ranga Rao tried to improve his 
worldly prospects by passing the Law 
Examination of the Bombay University and 
with this end in view, even remitted the 
examination fees and was preparing to go 
to Bombay to sit for the examination. But 
God’s plans for him were otherwise and he 
was not destined to go to Bombay and 
appear at the Examination Hall, on account 
of the sickness of two of his sons in the 
family at the same time. "God’s ways are 
not ours” and when He wanted our hero 
to excel in the field of philanthropy and 
be a benefactor to the down-troddeu classes, 
how could it be possible for a poor and 
helpless man like our friend to work 
against His will ! 

He was practically the first in his com¬ 
munity to give higher education to his 
grown-up daughters. At a time when there 
was no special college for girls, Mr. Ranga 
Rao used to send bis daughteTS to the local 
Government College, to study along with 
tbe boys, even at the risk of being jeered 
at by his caste and other orthodox people. 
It is needless to mention that the girls 
were put to much trouble and petty persecu¬ 


tion, which, be it said to their credit, they bore 
patiently and courageously, witG tbe result 
that they happened to be the exemplars to 
their sisters of their own community 
in the matter of prosecuting higher studies 
under great obstacles. Mr. Rango Rao, like 
a true hero, braved all these persecutions and 
bad tbe satisfaction of seeing all his three 
daughters highly educated and accomplished. 
Mrs. Radhabai Snbba Royan, the talented wife 
of Han’ble Dr. P. Snbba Rayan, the chief 
minister to the Government of Madras, is not 
only a graduate of the Madras University 
but also enjoys the unique distinction of 
being elected for the first time, among ladies, 
as a member of the Syndicate of that august 
body. Her younger sister. Miss Shanta Bai 
passed her M. A. examination with honors 
and was subsequently appointed as aProiessor 
in the Queen Mary’s College. She recently 
returned from England where she had been 
to prosecute higher studies on stiidy leave. 
She is also a member of tbe Acadwic Council 
of the Madras University. The (West daughter, 
Mrs. Lalitabai Snbba Rao, though not a 
graduate, is a highly cultured lady taking 
interest in all movements that are calculated 
to advance the cause of her own sex, besides 
being a first nominated Lady Councillor of 
the Mangalore Municipality. 

Mr. Ranga Rao interested himself in the 
matter of marriage reform. His three 
daughters were kept unmarried even after 
they bad attained their nubile age, which was 
quite contrary to the custom even among 
the present-day orthodox Brahmins. Besides 
he bad given bis second daughter to a non- 
Brahmin, an act which is not contemplated 
even by the present-day Soutn Indian social 
reformers of the advanced type, as they 
consider that this step is too radical a move 
for any sane man to undertake, under the 
prevailing social conditions in Southern 
India. This was one of tbe most notable 
inter-caste marriages that bad taken place 
in tbe Madras Presidency. 

Mr. Ranga Rao was an enthusiastic 
advocate of the re-marriage of widows 
himself actively helping in bringing about 
a number of such marriages, in bis life¬ 
time, some of them being within his own 
family circle and himself acting as tbe 
minister or acharya in many such functions. 
Lately, he started a branch of tbe Vidhava 
Vivaha Sabaik Sabha of Lahore at Mangalore 
of which be was the President until bis 
death. 
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He was widely known throoghout the 
3 onntry as a foremost worker in Sontbetn 
[ndia to ameliorate the oondition of the 
Depressed Classes, for doing which he 
3ven gave np bis practice and solely devot- 
sd himself ■ to the service of the 
lown-trodden classes, whose condition 
in the Malabar coast is most miserable. 
He heard in the year 1897, with great joy 
from one ef his clients, that a Panohama 
boy had passed the Primary School exarai- 
oation. He got farther information about 
him and finally seonred him as a teacher 
in the school which was opened by him in 
the same year. Practically he was the 
first man, in the whole Madras Presidency, 
probably with the exception of the Southern 
India Brahmo Samaj at Madras, 
Theosophical Society at Adyar and a 
number of Christian missionaries, to 
conceive the idea of trying to uplift these 
"untouchables” but who are really “onappro- 
achables, nnshadowables and unseeables”, in 
the words of the late Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar of Bombay. It was a tremendously 
uphill task to collect the boys of these 
classes, who had no settled habitations, just 
as we find in other parts of the country. 

These unfortunate people are human beings 
only in name. Otherwise they are treated 
even worse than dogs and pigs. In fact, they 
were actually called by such names as pig’s 
tail, dog’s nose, &c., and they were not 
allowed to be given the names of Rama, Krishna, 
&c., which was the exclusive privilege of the 
so-called higher classes. Once the teacher 
in the service of Mr. Ranga Rao was 
brutally beaten by the arrogant caste people 
for using the umbrella which was presented 
to him by Mr. Ranga Rao, so that he might 
protect himself from the heavy rains, which 
generally continues in these parts continuous¬ 
ly for three months. Since Mr. Ranga Rao 
started his School, various persons and 
bodies have sprung np throughout the region 
as the benefactors of these classes, but 
doing precious little, besides advertising 
themselves. Therefore, it is no wonder, Mr. 
Ranga Kao’s school, which was kept 
up steadily and continuously as an 
independent Institution for ten years, becarne 
a nucleus of a branch of the All-India 
Depressed Classes Mission at Mangalore on 
the suggestion of Mr. V. R. Shinde of Bombay, 
its General Secretary. Mr. Ranga Rao had to 
struggle very hard for raising the necessary 
funds to equip the institution with funds and 


at times be used to feel mental agony at the 
meagre support he bad received from the 
edttoated people, who were very cdoquent 
with their sympathy on public platforms, but 
very close-fisted in the matter of giving 
money. Once be even remarked to the 
present writer that haphazard efforts at im- 
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proving the Panchamas by the various 
indigenous bodies by merely starting ill- 
equipped primary schools would only result 
in indirectly strengthening the work of the 
Christian Missionary, as those who tasted 
the benefits of education would not remain 
contented with what they got but would like 
to continue further and aspire after better a 
life, which they could have only by joining 
the Christian Missions. Especially, in the 
Malabar coast where the Basel Gorman 
Missionaries have been doing wonderful work 
with the aid of their Industrial Settlements, 
and Work-shops, these lower classes were 
the foremost to take advantage of those 
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iDstitatioDS by joining the Christian fold, and 
at the sadie time finding work in those 
institutions, igain, this method of work 
must have suggested to Mr. Ranga Rao, the 
idea of starting a Yreaving and industrial 
Department in his Mission as a branch of 
his ameliorative activities, which has since 
developed into a very usefal work-shop, 
where the public place orders for supply 
of furniture, &c, on reasonable rates. 

Mr Ranga Rao was the first man in India 
who conceived the idea of a colony for these 
Depressed Classes and he had succeeded in 
starting seven colonics, of which four 
were situated within two miles from Mangalore, 
having obtained free gift of land from the 
Government This kind of work haa since 
been recognised by the Government, al, being 
one of tbe effective methods of improving the 
condition of the Depressed Glasses In fact, 
tbe Labour Department has been starting 
colonies for these people wherever possible 
and the Government is willing to encourage 
the public bodies who are willing to under¬ 
take similar work in behalf of the Depressed 
Classes. Mr. Ranga Rao was again the first 
man who conceived tbe idea of starting a 
Boarding House for the children of the 
Depressed Classes, he having first felt the 
difficulty of securing the continued attendance 
of the boys in his school, as they had to 
come from long distances. So he started the 
idea of feeding them during the mid-day, 
to begin with, and later on be provided a 
regular Boarding House for the deserving 
boys as an annexe to his school. There are 
new about 28 boys for whom the Government 
pays a monthly grant of Rs. 170. Prom the 
latest published report of the Mission, which 
is now conducted by the Servants of India 
Society, with the assistance of a local com¬ 
mittee, of which among others, the Trustees of 
the Mangalore Biahmo Samaj are the life 
members of the mission, we find that the 
mission has a permanent endowment of the 
value of Rs. 8050 and the receipts during 
the year were Es. 8794-13-11 and expenditure 
Rs. 8711-0-11. The Mission maintains, besides 
one iiigher elementary school, a Boarding 
House, an Industrial Institution and seven 
colonies, besides giving Medical Relief to 
the people and encouraging higher education 
among the boys by giving them scholarships. 

There is a co-operative credit society also 
attached to the mission. As if to give a 
finishing touch to his lifelong work among 
the Depressed Classes, be specifically 


mentioned in his will that bis dead-hody 
should be touched and carded by the 
Panohamas, which of course was done by 
the courtesy of his bereaved children. The 
Depressed Classes have verily lost a sincere 
friend, well-wisher and benefactor of their 
community, by the death of Mr. Ranga Rao 
and the Mangalore Depressed Classes Mission 
stands as a living monument to his self- 
sacrificing labours in the cause of the 
amelioration of the Depressed Classes. If 
there are only half a dozen good Centres of 
activity among the Depressed classes managed 
by indigenous agencies and supported by 
the public, certainly Mr. Ranga Rao’s mission 
deserves to be counted as one, and it occupies 
very easily a prominent place among them. 

I have already incidentaly mentioned his 
connection with the Mangalore Brahmo Samaj. 
He was its minister, secretary and later on 
its President i^nd continued to take all 
through his life a living interest in its work 
not only at Mangalore but throughout India 
and was anxious to propagate its principles 
in an effective manner. He was one of 
those few earnest-minded men in the Brahmo 
Samaj who wanted to see that it is better 
organised and its work more enthusiastically 
carried on by a band of well-trained and 
capable missionaries. With this object in 
view, be submitted a scheme of mission 
organisation to the Calcutta Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, which it is hoped will be taken up 
by its leaders for their consideration and 
some thing will be done in connection with 
the centenary celebrations. 

The Government of Madras recognised 
his services in connection with his work 
among the Depressed Classes and dubbed 
him with a title of Rai Saheb. Religion had 
been the main source of inspiration in his 
life, as it has been the case with many a 
social and philanthropic worker in all parts 
of the world. He was a regular worshipper 
and be bad a hankering for the realization of 
higher spiritual truths. He entered, a few 
months before his death, the order of 
SaUnyasins and assumed the name of Swami 
Iswarananda. Quite in an unexpected way, 
he passed away on the 30th January, 1928. 
Mangalore has lost in him a g ood and 
worthy citizen, tbe Brahmo Somaj, a good 
worker, and mother India, a noble son and tbe 
Depressed Classes, their only hope and main¬ 
stay on earth, so far as tbe West Coast of 
Madras is concerned. May God grant him 
peace! 
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Indian Name for Mount Everest 

In the October nnmber of the Modern Review 
Mr- Satya Bhusan Sen has Riven his reasons in 
support of the opinion that Mount Eeverest was not 
known to the Hindus and had no Hindu name. 
His reasons are (1) that the Survey of India has 
definitely proved that the peak that Hermann 
s i.iiL'liji-si-ii. saw was not Mount Everest, and 
i.-i ii.ai rding to the Royal Geographical 
Society of London Qauri-Sankar is not a name of 
Everest. With regard to the first reason Mr. Sen 
does not say when and how it was so proved. It 
is however mcomprehenaible how the Survey of 
India conid ascertain what peak Schlagm^weit 
was looking at which he was told was Gann- 
Sankar. On the other hand, what is beyond doubt 
is that with the materials furnished by him the 
position of this peak was fixed m German 
maps, and it coincides with the position of the 
Survey of India’s Everest The theory of the 
comparatively small group of. British people 
who must appropriate the credit of the dis- 
covery of this peak and of ii^P'iriR for their 
Government and its officers, is nia' peak seen 
by Sohlagint-weit and its neighbouring peak for 
which the Hindus had a name (Gaun-SMkar), 
while the highest peak, close by, was left un¬ 
named by them—probably, to enable the fnrare 
conquerors of India to claim the credit of its dis- 
oovery “and to have the satisfaction of its being 
called' by a British name. Apart from, the plain 
inference to be drawn from {he fact of idemity ot 
the positions of Sohlagint-weit’s peak and Everest, 
the meory cannot possibly appeal to most people. 
I also find that Mr. Sen himself exiuffi's the 
Nepalese from the charge of ignorance of Everest, 
and it is no one’s case that they tave any name 
other than ^nri-8«ikar for .it With regaw to 
the second reason, if an opinion lOf the Jloyal 
Geographical Society of London, in such a matte, 
has the effect of an nnoballengable decree, there is 
an end of the matter, and the controversy is use¬ 
less. Otherwise so far as the Society mean.a. to 
say that Everest had no Hindu name, their opinion 
is of little value. The Sooiety is concerned with 
the exiafence and position of such objects, and 
not whether before its existence (»me to th«r 
knowledge others knew of it and had a name tot 


it. The formerly little known hill village of 
“Kalon” or ‘'Kalapihar” in the District of Garbwal 
(U. P.) is now the well-known cantonment called 
"Lansdowne.” I do not speak that any traosaotion 
of the Royal Geogiaphieal Society will shew that 
this place ever had a Hindu name. The chief work 
of the Society is to record the discoveries and nomen¬ 
clatures of which it receives reports, mostly from 
its nationals. It does not matte for ge^raphicat 
purposes what a place is called. But it is uatnral 
for the Society to have a preteenee for the name 
given to it by its own Government or by its 
conntrymen. So far as the Society alleges ttet 
Ganri-Sankar is another peak, why is not such 
an important peak which is often mixed up with 
its famons neighbour, shown on British maps, and 
assuming that originally a mistake some how 
crept into the geographical literature of Germany, 
it is likely that people with such a high reputatlim 
for carefulness and accuracy in their intellectual 
sphere of activity as the Germans have, will allow 
the mistake to continue for nearly three quarters 
of a century. In my previous letter 1 have alre^y 

S ' d out the strong similarity between "Gaun- 
r ” and the Tibetan name of Everest llo-mo- 
kankar). And is not Everest practioally a doable- 
peak, for which the doable name Gauri-Sankar is 
so appropriate? 

The British authorities consisting of an exttoer,. 
a writer who is familiar with Nepal, geograptos 
and educationalists, whom I cited in my last letter 
are obvionsly not possessed by aoti-British and 
Pro-Indian perversity that they identify Qaari- 
Sonkar of the Hindus with Everest of the Survey 
of India. The identity of the two is now so 
extensively recognised that there are not many 
qualified persons who dispute it But racial bias 
even in snob matters, is hard to die, and it does 
influence some British people who dispute it 
still. 

I hope Mr. Sen will be satisfied that the weight 
of evidence is strongly in favour of Everest having 
been known by the Hindus, and of its having 
been called Qaur-Sankar by them. Bat if he is 
stiil not satisfied there is a simple solution. 1 
would suggest bis disregarding the opinion of a 
body of men sitting in London, and of ^ing to 
places in the neighbourhood of Kathmandu from 
where Everest is vimble, and asking the villagers 
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there what they call it, and I expect that he will 
then be satisfied; 

The writer has no claim to competency for 
dealing with such questions and the value of the 
view he is supportipg dewnds entirely on the 
grounds on which it is based, thanks of the readers 
of Modern Tin'inr inclnding the writer, is due to 
Mr. Sen for l■MDglDK the question into prominence. 
It is unfortunate that it is foreigners alone who 
take interest in snoh questions and try to investi¬ 
gate them, we remaining indiflerent. 

C. C. DAS. 


Indian Leaders and International Contacts 

In your notes in the Modern Review for August, 
1928 under the heading “Indians Leaders and 
International Contacts” You approved of the idea 
of Indian leaders joining the British Parliamentary 
onion meeting. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dewan 
Chaman Lai, Sj Tulsi Chandra Gioswami and 
another member of the Central Legislature were 
elects delegates. At that time there was a strong 
opposition from the Press and public that the 
leaders should not leave India at this critical time 


partionlarly in view of the fact that a resolution 
might be moved _in the Legislative* Assembly at 
its autumn session for electing a committee to 
help the Simon Commission. At that time there 
was no talk from any quarter that the Panditji 
was to be elected President of this years Congress. 
But he declared that if the political oondition 
demanded his presence, he would not leave India. 
But still yon suggest in the aforesaid note that 
the Panditji resigned his office "because he is 
moat likely to be elected to preside over the next 
session of the Indian National Congress” Yon are 
perfectly entitled to think that some gentleman 
other than the Panditji shonld preside over this 
years congress, but I think yon do the Panditji 
great injustice by saying what you did in the 
note above mentioned. 

Further is not the meeting of the British 
Empire Parliamentary union going to be held 
some time in September? and is it not possible 
for the Panditji to come back in time to preside 
over the , congress after attending the meeting of 
the Parliamentary union ? Then why this as¬ 
cribing of motives especially from one who is 
regarded as an impartial journalist ? 

SUDHAMOY PbAMAMK 


THE MEANING OF “NIRVANA” 

By NANDA LAL SINHA,m. a., b. i. 


T he words “Snnya” and “Nirvana” of Bnd- 
dhistn caused not a little confosion in 
the minds of the earlier generation of 
western students of Eastern Philosophy. 
Naturally they failed, with the scanty 
material at their disposal, to grasp the spirit 
and the postulates of the teachings of the 
Buddha, and were easily misled by the 
metaphorical language in which some of the 
highest concepts of ludiaa thought are usually 
clothed. It is to be noted that the Buddha 
himself refused to be dravvn into any 

discourse on the nature of “Nirvana.” No 
wonder. Western scholars put too literal a 
construction on the word, and interpreted 
it to mean “extinction” or “annihilation.” 
So that “Nirvana”, which is really equivalent 
to emanciption came to be regarded as the 
extinction of the sonl like the flickering ont 
of a lamp. This is the view of the matter 
which was taken by Oldenherg and Childers, 
among others. Even Dr. Rhys Davids was 
at one time of the opinion tb^t “Buddhism 
does not acknowledge the existence of a soul 


as a thing distinct from the parts and powers 
of mp which are dissolved at death, and 
the Nirvana of Budddhism is simply Extinc¬ 
tion” {Ency. Brit, Ninth Ed., 1876, p. 434). 
Further researches, however, enabled him to 
realise his mistake and to correct it; and 
accordingly to vol. iv of the eleventh 
edition (1910) of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which, with the addition of a few supple¬ 
mentary volumes, has been sold successively 
as its 12th and 13th editions, he has contri¬ 
buted a very excellent account of Buddhism, 
where “Nirvana” is no longer a jeere nega¬ 
tion, but a negation of the causes of human 
imperfection, and is, in other words, fnllness 
and serentity of soul He has written 
therein:—- 

“To have realized the Truths, and traversed the 
Path: to have broken the Bonds, nnt an end to 
the Intoxications, and got rid of the Hindranoes. is 
to have attained the Ideal, the Fruit, as it is 
called, of Arahatship. One might fill oolnmna 
with , the praises, many of them among the most 
beautiful passages in Pali poetry and prose, lavished 
on this condition of mmd, the state of the man 
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made perfect % accordion to the Baddhist buth. 
Muiy are the pet names, the poetic epithets, 
bestowed upon it—the harbour of refuge, the cool 
cave, the island amidst the floods, the place of 
bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the supreme, 
the transcendent^ the uncreated, the tranquil, the 
home of peace, the calm, the end of suffering, the 
medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the 
farther shore, the unending, the bliss of effort, 
the supreme joy, the ineffable, the detachment, 
the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the 
most frequent in the Buddhist text is Arahatship, 
"the state of him who is worthy and the 
one exclusively used in Europe is Nirvana, 
the “dying out”; that is, the dying out in the 
heart of the hell ftre of the three cardinal sins— 
sensuality, ill-will and stupidity. 

"The choice of this term by European writers, 
a choice made long before any of the Baddhist 
canonical texts had been published or translated, 
has had a most unfortunate result. Those writers 
did not share, could not be expected to share, the 
exuberant optimism of the early Buddhists: 
themselves giving up this world as hopeless, and 
looking for salvation in the next, they naturally 
thought the Buddhists must do the same, and in 
the absence of any authentic scriptures to correct 
the mistake, they interpreted Nirvana, in terms of 
their own belief, as a state to be reached after 
death. As such they supposed the “dying out” 
must mean the d^ing out of a "soul”; and endless 
were the discussions as to whether this meant 
eternal trance, or absolute aunihilation, of the 
"soul”. It is now thirty years since the right 
interpretation, founded on the canonical texts, has 
been given, but outside the ranks of Pali scholars 
the old blunder is still often repeated. It should 
be added that the belief in salvation in this world 
in this life, has appealed so strongly to Indian 
sympathies that from the time of the rise of 
Buddhism down to the present day it has been 
adopted as a part of general Indian belief, and 
Jivanmukti, salvation during this life, has become 
a commonplace in the religious language of India.” 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition Vol. iv. 
p. 746.) 


Lord Haldane, in his article in the 
Hibbert Journal for July, 1928, has also 
left no room for any misconception on the 
subject Says he: “The soul in which the 
desire for evil had become extinguished had 
conquered evil, and was free from all 
interference with its peace. Of evil it was 
void, and tranquillity had entered in. The 
‘void’ thus became the description of holiness. 
The final truth is attained in the primd 
unity, in which all distinctions, even of indi¬ 
vidual persons, disappear. The individual 
self in human experience is not a final 
reality. It tends to vanish, This vanishing 
is the object to be aimed at. When 
it is attained, the contentless ‘Nirvana’ 
of Buddhism comes.” And, again “God 


is not separate from man but immanent 
in the self, and yet absolute. The world 
contemplated by mind is the creation of 
mind, as in the great modem systems of 
idealism in the West Immortality does not 
mean a continuation of the individual self 
in space and time. It signifies eternal life, 
which, once attained, reduces to unimport¬ 
ance the events of human existence, includ¬ 
ing death. Such eternal life is a positive 
truth, inasmuch as in our experience it 
signifies deliverance. Nirvana is, therefore, 
no mere annihilation. It is rather a trans¬ 
cending of the incidents of an earthly 
career” fpp. 596-7.) 

Credit is no loss due to our distinguish¬ 
ed countryman. Professor Radhakrishnan of 
the Calcutta University, for his soholuly 
exposition of the doctrine of “Nirvana” in 
his Indian Philosophy, vol. i. It is extremely 
to be regretted, however, that much of the 
value of his work should be lost through 
inaccurate references. The learned professor 
has done an unintended injustice to Mrs. Rhys 
Davids by citing her as the author of the 
opinion that “the Nirvana of Buddhism is 
simply Extinction” (Indian Philosophy, vol. 
i. p. 452). The writer of the article on 
Buddhism in (the ninth edition of) the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is :not Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, but her husband. Dr. Rhys Davi^. 
Again, the professor has not mentioned to 
which edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
he refers; but, as has been pointed out 
above, the opinion which first appeared in 
the ninth edition, was rejected by the 
writer in the eleventh edition. When any work 
is referred to without mentioning the edition 
meant, the latest edition is usually under¬ 
stood to be meant. Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
reference to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
without mention of the edition referred to 
is, therefore, misleading and wanting in 
scholarly accuracy. Another such erroneous 
reference will be found at page 542 voL i of 
the Professor’s work, where a verse bearing 
on the compassionateness of God is said to 
have been quoted by Madhusndana Sarasvati 
in his commentary on Gita, iv, 8 ; whereas 
the verse is actually to be found in the 
commentary of Siidhara on the same text 
(and not in the commentary of Madhusudan). 
We sincerely hope that Professor Radha¬ 
krishnan will revise all his references and 
give to his readers such as do not mislead. 
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ARYA BHAVAN 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


O NE of the most difficult problems to be 
solved in England is the question of 
the residence of Indian visitors who 
come over from time to time and wish to 
keep up their vegetarian habits, which are 
a matter of principle to them. 

Hitherto this problem has been extremely 
difficult, and many who have come over 
have suffered very severely on account of 
this difficulty of finding food suitable to 
their principles. 



QUESTS TAKING TEA IN THE GARDEN 
Sir Aral Chatietjee is seen passing sweets. Mr. 
Khaitan receiving.and talking to guests. 


In the autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi 
it is made very clear how great were the 
difficulties which he himself had to undergo 
in order to maintain his principles. Others 
who have come to England since his time 
have found hardships not much less severe 
than his. It is true that there are many 
more vegetarian restaurants in London than 
there used to be, but it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to find a house in which vegetarian 
food can be properly prepared. It rooms 
are taken on the understanding that veget¬ 
arian dishes will be provided, the food is 
then given in a very unpalatable form and 
health immediately suffers. In a great 
number of caws Hindus whose principles 
were very strict in this matter before they 
came to the West, found themselves very 


gradually letting go their fixed principles 
not because of any change in their convic¬ 
tions, but rather on account of the hardship 
involved in carrying them out. 

It was an exceedingly happy thought of 
Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla, when he came over 
to England in the year 1927, to make, as far 
as he possibly could, provision for the needs 
of those of his own fellow-countrymen who 
had their strict principles with regard to 
vegetarian diet and could not find suitable 
arrangements in London for carrying out 
those principles to the full. Before he left 
England in 1927 he made arrangements and 
took the first steps whereby a house in a 
very healthy part of London should be 
occupied and fitted out for Indian residents 
on the understanding that all who came 
there into residence should strictly abide 
by the vegetarian and temperance principles 
which Mr. Birla himself holds so strongly. 

Along with Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla, Mr. 
Kamgopal Mohta has been acting as founder. 
These two friends, who are also relatives, 
have between them purchased the property 
and entrusted the house at 30 Belsize Park 
called "Arya Bhavan” to a Board of Trustees 
of which Mr Birla, Mr. Ramgopal Mohta, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj of Wardha and Sir Atul 
Ohatterjee are the members. 

Mr. Ramgopal Mohts himself has given 
half a lakh of rupees towards the 
the object. The rest of the cost, which 
amounts to nearly £10.000, has been pro¬ 
vided by Mr, Ghanshyamdas Birla himself. 

Since Mr. Birla’s visit to England last 
year as the Employers’' Delegate to the 
Tenth International Labour Conference of 
Geneva, his scheme, which I have outlined 
above, has been carried into effect by Mr. 
K. M. Banthiya and Mr. Devi Prasad Ehaitan, 
who have personally given every possible 
attention to' every detail in it and spent much 
time and energy in carrying out Mr. Birla’s 
own wishes. In everything, they have con¬ 
sulted Mr. Birla himself, and the house is 
now not only made ready for occupation, 
but also fully occupied day by day by visit¬ 
ors such as merchants and others who have 
found it the greatest possible convenience 
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in oartying^bnt any work in England without 
any interference with their strict religious 
principles as Hindus. 

It has been not only a great pleasure, but 
also a matter of health and power of continuous 
and strenuous woik for me to be allowed to 
be in residence with my friends in this house 
and to take part in its life. Whenever I 
have been passing through London, or stay¬ 
ing in London, I have had the great privi¬ 
lege of coming to “Arya Bhavan” as a 
welcome guest and making my home there 



Mr. D. P. Khaitan requests Sir Atnl Chatterjee to 
perform the opening cermony, and 
Sir Atul replies. 


in every sense of the word. I am thus able 
to write not only from fact, but actually 
from my own daily personal experience 
concerning the extraordinary value of such 
a house in London when used for the pur¬ 
poses which Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla intend¬ 
ed it. 

In order to carry out Mr. Birla’s scheme 
successfully he appointed a Managing Com¬ 
mittee consisting of the following members :— 
Mr Henry S. L. Polak. Chairman, Mrs. N. C. 
Sen, Vice-Chairman, Mr. K. B. Mavlankar, 
Mr. B. J. Udani, Dr. R. P. Pranjpye Mr. 8. 
Mallick, Mr. K. P. Kotval, Dr. K. Pardy. Mr. 
K. M. Banthiya, Sesretary. This Committee 
has met regularly and is very keenly 
carrying out the wishes of the founders in 
order to make the Institution as successful 
as possible. The house now contains actually 
accommodation for 10 guests and has been 
furnished with all the necessary conveniences 
for intending visitors who may wish to come 
there after application has been made. It is 
intended in the course of time to erect a 
small temple in the grounds at the back of 


the house for private worship of the guests, 
and the authorities have been approached 
for the necessary permission in this 
direction. The rules regulating the house 
for boarders and visitors are of a very 
simple character. The first two lay down 
the principles of the house which can never 
be departed from on any account. 

1, Arya Bhavan is intended to be a 
strictly vegetarian lodge from which are 
excluded even eggs and fish. 

2. No alcohol, intoxicants or narcotic 
drugs are permitted on the premises. 

The 3rd rule states that the conduct 
and management of the house shall be left 
entirely in the hands of the Committee of 
Management appointed by the Trustees, and 
that this committee may add to their number 
from time to time with the consent of the 
Trustees. 

Other rules states that preference shall 
be given to visitors from India, but whenever 
room is available students also can be 
admitted for such time and on such condition 
as the committee may decide. Visitors from 
India will ordinarily not to be allowed to 
stay for more than four months without 
special permission from the Committee of 



THE PREMISES ( iPEN. 

Standing from left to nght Mr. E. M. Banthiya 
Mr. D. P. Khaifau. Sir. Atnl Chatterjee. Mr. 
By. S. L. Poiak. Mt. Sukhaom Chetty. M. L. A. 
Mr. Lalutaand Uirachand. Mr. Subboo. Mr. Devi 
Frassad Smha. Mr. S. N, Mallick. 

Management, and it is therefore stated that 
these visitors sfaonld as far as possible make 
their application for residence addressed 
to Mr. K. M. Banthiya, Hon. Secretary, Arya 
Bhavan, 30, Belsize Park, N.W.3. at least two 
months before the date of arrival in England. 
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The oereibony of opening the honse was 
performed on Jane 25th. when Sir Atnl 
Chatterjee, High Commissioner for India, 
opened the house in the name of the founder. 
Photographs of the opening ceremony and 
a picture of the honse itself are included 
with this article and will be of interest to 
those in India who have read news in the 
press of the intention of this Institution. 

The day was a delightfully fine one and 
the ceremony itself was tremendously suo- 
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ABTER THE OPENIN& CEREMONY. QUESTS 
IN THE DRAWING ROOM 
Second from left; Mrs. N. C. Sen. Sir Atnl 
Chatterjee. Mr. Snkhanaro Chetty, M. L. A. Mrs. 
S. D. Sassoon. Mr. D. P. Ehaitan. Mrs. D. Sassoon. 
Mr. B. J. Gubtay. 

cessful. Mr. Kbaitan made the speech on 
behalf of the guests, who thanked Sir Atnl 
Chatterjee for bis presence and gave the 
warmest welcome from India to those who 
were working in England in the cause of 
those from India who had come into resi¬ 
dence in England. The opening ceremony 
was well reported in the English Press, and 
I have felt anxious after my own experience 
during the past two months of the value 
of “Arya Bhavan” to make known personally 
in India how great a privilege has now 
been given in England to those who wish 
to come to England and to beep up their 
strict vegetarian and temperance principles. 

I can assure them that within the honse 
itself everything is being done which can 
possibly be done to provide good, simple and 
pure food of vegeUrian character, which 
as far as possible, is cooked in Indian style 
and has all that will satisfy their simple 
Indian taste in the way of vegetables, curries 
and cereals. Ihiri is provided at each meal 
as well as rice dishes and an abundance of 


fruit is given which makes tSe meal as 
wholesome as possible. 

One of the advantages of the Arya 
Bhavan as the centre of this new venture, 
is the fact that it stands on one of the 
highest parts of London above many of the 
fogs and mists which are often very thick 
along the sides of the River Thames in the 
lower area. It also is conveniently situated 
in a street which has very little through 
traffic for motors and heavy lorries. Thus 



VISITORS RESIDING IN ARYA BHAVAN. 

Sitting from left:—Mr. D. P. Kbaitan, Delegate 
Internationa! Labour Conference. Mrs. Walchand 
Hirachand, Mrs. D. P- Kbaitan. Rev. Mr. C. F. 
Ajod rows. 

Sitting 2nd row.—Mr. K. M .Banthiya. Secretary 
'"Arya Bhavan”. Mr. Lalchand Heve. Mr. B. L. 
Sharoffi 

Standing .—The Indian Brahmin Cook Mr. 
Snkhram, Mr. Gadgil, Dr. L S. Qnpta, M. B. B. S., 
D. T. M. H. Mr. Kishonlal Qomk, Proprietor, 
Akola Cotton Mills. 

it is extremely quiet compared with other 
streets in London. Furthermore, it certainly 
has much more sunshine in the somewhat 
sunless land of England than more low lying 
quarters. For instance, I have gone through 
the city where there was a dark misty atmos¬ 
phere up to Belsize Park, and have found 
there sunshine instead of shadow. The 
honse is also very conveniently situated as 
far as the underground railway is concerned. 
It lies between the two stations of Swiss 
Cottage on the Metropolitan and Belsize 
Park on the Hampstead tube. It is quite 
easy to get to the city from either station 
and the journey to Charing Cross from 
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Belsize Park Moes not occupy more than a 
-quarter of an hour in the tube. It is also 
possible to get to the Bank and Mansion 
House in the same period of time. 

It is not possible to speak too highly 
about such an arrangement for Indian visitors 
as this. The need was so great that it 
almost seems surprising that nothing had 
been effectiTOly done to fulfil such a want 
before, but now that it has been fulfilled, 
it is already quite clear that every use will 
be made of it, and it -is likely that the same 
principle will bq, further extended and other 
residential houses will be chosen in the 
same neighbourhood in order to provide for 
those who cannot get accommodation owing 
to want of space in Arya Bhavan. 

My own good wishes go with the found¬ 


ers and with the Hon’ble 8e<Sretary, Mr. 
K. M. Bantbiya, and with Mr. Deviprasad 
Kfaaitan who have been so splendidly carry¬ 
ing out the founder’s design, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Polak have also given most valuable assistance. 
Considering how short a time the bouse has 
been prepared for occupation, it is quite 
remarkable to see how qnickly full use has 
been made of it. It is also equally interest¬ 
ing to be able to state that the kindest 
feeling, goodwill and sympathy between the 
members who are in residence have been 
folly manifested, and not a single bitch has 
yet occurred in any of the arrangements, 
which has been due more than to any other 
cause to the strenuous work of Mr. K. M. 
Banthiya. 


DR. SUNDERLAND’S BOOK ON 

IL INDIA in Bondage. Her Right to Free- 
I dom,” by the Reverend Dr. J. T. Sunder¬ 
land, will be available to the public in 
the course of a week or so. 

The Argument of the book, in the 
AiUthor’s words, is printed below. 

The Aeqomkkt or the Book 

The central contentions of the book are; 

1. That no nation has a right to rule 
another; therefore Great Britain has no 
right to rule India. 

2. That British rule in India in unjust, 
tyrannical and highly evil in its eftects on 
the Indian people (as that of any foreign 
government must be\ 

3. That for a great civilized nation, 
anywhere in the world, to be held in forced 
bondage by another nation, as India is held 
in forced bondage by Britain, is a crime 
against humanity and a menace to the 
world’s freedom and peace, and therefore 
should be condemned by all nations. 

4. That the Indian people, who ruled 
themselves for 3,000 years, making their 
nation one of the greatest and most influen¬ 
tial in the world, are abundantly competent 
to rule themselves to-day. 

5. That if in any respect they are in¬ 
competent to rule themselves now, the 
firitish are responsible,-“it is the result of 


INDIA’S RIGHT TO FREEDOM 

Britain’s crime of conquering them and 
bolding them in bondage; therefore the 
remedy is the cessasion of the bondage and 
their restoration to freedom. 

6. That the Indian people can rule them¬ 
selves far better than the British (or any 
other transient foreigners) can; and for the 
following four reasons: 

(1) The Indian people are the equals in 
natural intellectual ability and in moral 
character of the British or any European 
nation. 

(2) They are possessors of a civilization 
and of a culture far older and in some 
respects higher than that of Great Britain or 
any other western nation. 

(3) India is the own country of the 
Indian people, in which they have always 
lived, their knowledge of India—its civili¬ 
zations, its institutions and its needs—^is 
incomparably greater than that possessed by 
the British or any other foreign transients; 
which means that they can rule India with 
vastly greater intelligence than the British 
or any other foreigners can possibly do it 

(4) The fact that India is the own 
country of the Indian people makes it in¬ 
evitable that if they ruled the country, they 
would do it primarily in the interest of India, 
primarily for the benefit of India, as every 
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oonntr; in ‘the world oQght to be ruled in 
the interest of its own people and not that 
of foreigners; whereas, the British, because 
they are foreign and their interests are 
foreign, in the very nature of things have 
always ruled India, are ruling it to-day, and 
so long as they hold it in forced bondage 
always must rule it, primarily for the benefit, 
not of India, but of their own foreign 
nation. Great Britain; which baa always been, 
and as long as it lasts must continue to be, 
an unparalleled wrong and disaster to the 
Indian people. 

The grounds for these contentions are 
stated in detail in the body of the work. 

The book contains the following chapters, 
besides a Bibliography;— 

1. Foreword. 

2. A visit to India : what British Rule 
means. 

3. America’s Interest, “in India”. 

4. What Eminent Americans say about 
subject India 

5. If other Nations should be free, wby 
not India? 

6. Is Britain ruling India “for India’s 
good”? 

7. British arrogance and India's humi¬ 
liation. 

8. ‘Babu English”. Rudyard Kipling 
Insults. 

9. The kind of justice Britain gives 
India. 

10. The kind of “Peace” Britain has 

given India. 

11. India’s opium curse; who are Respon¬ 
sible? 

12. India’s drink curse; who are Respon¬ 
sible? 

13. The emasculating influence of 

foreign Rule. 

14. Crushing out the genius of a great 
and gifted Nation. 

16. India and Japan. Why Japan is in 
advance of India. 

16. Democracies and republics in India. 

17. Caste in India; should it bar Home 
Rule? 

18. India’s Illiteracy : should it bar Self- 
rule? 

19. India’s "many Languages and Races.” 
Should these bar Home Rule? 

20. India’s Grave Social Evils: should 
they bar Home Rule? 

21. ; Hindu and Mohammedan Riots: should 
they jbar Self-Rule? 


22. If the British were *gone, would 
India “Run with Blood? 

23. The kind of Military Protection 

Britain gives to India. 

24. Could India, free, protect herself? 

25. Are the British “or any other 
foreigners” fit to rule India? 

26. British Rule in India compared with 
that of the Moghul Emperors. • 

27. Is British Rule in India “Efficient” ? 

28. Are the people of India competent to 
rule themselves ? 

29. Testimonies of eminent Englishmen 
as to the competence of the Indian people 
to rule themselves. 

30. How Parliament guards the interests 
of India. 

31. The Truth about the Amritsar 

32. Why India Rejected “dyarchy.” 

33. The great delusion ; Britain’s clainr 
that she is “educating India for Self Rule.” 

34. The Great Farce ; Britain’s claim that 
India is her “Sacred Trust.” 

35. How India in bondage injures 
England. 

36. How India in bondage menaces the 
World. 

37. When is India to have Self-Rule? 

38. Conclusion. 

39. Boobs on India Recommended for 
further reading. 

Eminent Indians like the late Lala 
Lajpat Hai, Rabindranath Tagore and M. A. 
Ansari, having read the book in manuscript, 
have expressed high appreciation of its 
contents. Extracts from their letters are 
given below. 

Lal4 Lajpat Raj— 

I know of no other American who hae 
given so much time and attention to the 
study of Indian problems as Dr. Sunderland 
has done. And what is more, he has done 
it so thoroughly as to entitle him to be 
considered an authority on all phases of 
these problems—religiou-s social, economic 
and political. His studies have extended 
over a very long time and include trips to 
India. His views on Indian question, are- 
absolutely impartial and progressive, and 
free from bias. I am looking forward to the 
publioaton of his forthcoming book on India 
with great hope. Ail Indians have nothing bub 
admiration for his straight-forward truth¬ 
fulness. 
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R^UfDEiNATH TaOOEE— 

The Rev. Dr. Sunderland became ^rao- 
Bally known to me durinst his visits to 
India and my visits to America and won 
from the first jny deep regard. I have 
greatly admired his courage, earnestness -and 
sincerity in taking up in this book the 
cause of the Indian people, who are still 
in subjection under British Rule. Such a 
knight-errant* on behalf of those who have 
been rendered defenceless, makes the name 
of the West still respected in India in 
spite of that domination from the West 
which has robbed her of freedom and left 
behind a rankling sense of injustice. The 
facts, which the Rev. Dr. Sunderland has 
set down in his book, are impressive. They 
corroborate the great saying of Abraham 
Lincoln, which he quotes on the title page,— 
“No nation is good enough to rule over 
another nation.” Let me express my grati¬ 
tude to the author for his chivalry in 
devoting so many years of his life to the 
cause of Indian freedom. His love of 
humanity, which knows no geographical 
boundaries or racial differences, should be 
a lesson to all of us who seek to share his 
ideals and carry on his work. 

Dr. M. A. Ansaui— 

Dr. Sunderland’s book, besides containing 
a very unusual wealth of details, possesses 
also a remarkably comprehensive and syn¬ 
thetic outlook, and therefore should be 
welcomed by all who wish to understand 
the real nature of India’s difficulties and 
the only remedy for her misfortunes. 

Dr. Sunderland has been a friend of 


India for many years, he hgg travelled 
extensively in the country, and lived and 
moved among most of the different peoples 
that constitute the nation. He has studied 
almost all the literature on his subject. But 
what makes his book most valuable is, I 
believe, his remarkably clear perspective. 
Dr. Sunderland’s sympathy is for the nation 
as a whole, and with ite problems as a whole. 
Special or exclusive interest in any of its 
particular problems does not lead him to 
exaggerate its significance. The cry of the 
intelligentsia of India for free political 
growth and the silent strnggie of the masses 
against drink, opium and economic exploita¬ 
tion alike receive their true measures of 
consideration. 

Apart from its merits as a work of true 
scholarship and undeniably scientific value, 
what must endear Dr. Sunderland’s volume 
to every one of its readers in this country 
is the author’s deep affsotion for India and 
the Indian people, which is evident in every 
page. His affection, however, does not 
make him partial or unjust, nor has the 
ghastly tale of all the wrongs that man can 
inflict on man shaken his faith in humanity. 
Let bis Indian readers, and all his readers, 
learn this lesson from him. 

American and European readers of this 
book should congratulate themselves on 
having at last found a work to tell them 
all that they wish to learn about India. 
There is hardly a fact or a generalization 
in the book which is open to challenge. No 
author could have studied his subject 
better, or written with greater authority 
than Dr. Sunderland has done. 


PROBLEMS BEFORE THE INDIAN TRADE UNION CONGRESS 

By KISHORILAL GHOSH 


T he 9th session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress will be held at Jheria— 
the famous coal-centre and will 
commence its sittings on the 18th December. 
That the volume of business of the congress 
is increasing by leaps and bounds is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that it will continue for 


three instead of two days unlike the previous 
sessions and the sittings will conclude on the 
20th December. In the Indian National 
Congress it is the President-elect who delivers 
his address to mark his assumption of office 
for the year. But in the Trade Union Congress 
the address of the session is delivered by the 
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retiriiTg president. It is indeed unfortunate 
to a degree that Mr. C. P. Andrews, who was 
twice elected to be the President of the 
Trade Union Congress, at its fifth and eighth 
sessions, would not be able, owing to his un¬ 
avoidable absence from India, to deliver his 
address, as also he was unable for a similar 
reason to do so on the previous occasion. 
His weighty utterances this year would be 
particularly missed because the year 1928 is 
momentous in the history of the Indian 
Trade Union movement. Some of the biggest 
strikes and lock-opts occurred this year and 
Labour, though only very partially organised, 
has yet made itself felt to such an extent as 
to force the Government under the pressure 
of Big Business to introduce two Bills in 
the Assembly, viz , the Trades Disputes’ Bill 
and the Public Safety (Bolsheviks’ Removal) 
Bilj. The first was re-actionary to a degree, 
while the second was frankly repressive in 
character. 

It is not intended nor is it possible 
within the space available to discuss the 
problems the congress will be called upon 
to deal with at Jheria. I shall attempt only 
to indicate briely the nature of the problems 
rather than discuss the problems themselves. 
The Indian 'Trade Union movement, though it 
is the youngest in the world, has by reason 
of its potentialities taken a position in 
the Trade Union world far more important 
than it is entitled to by virtue of its actual 
strength. Already two of the biggest Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisations with different 
view-points are trying their level best to 
secure the Indian organisation as an affiliated 
constituent, The question as to whether the 
Indian Trade Union Congress should affiliate 
itself to the Second International at Amster¬ 
dam or the Third International at Moscow 
came up for discussion at its 8th. session 
last year at Cawnpore. The consensus of 
opinion was against committing the Indian 
movement to either side. At a meeting of 
the Executive Council held at Delhi in 
February last the question cropped up 
again and Mr. N. M. Joshi, the General 
Secretary, was directed to address letters to 
both the organisations conveying to them 
the view of the Council to the effect that 
unless the two organisations were amalgamated 
into one powerful body, the Indian Trade 
union Congress would remain as it is. Mr. 
Andrews in a recent statement based on the 
results of personal enquiry has further 
strengthened the decisions of the congress 


and its executive, though thfre may be 
many within the congress who may not 
accept in toto the reasons on which his con¬ 
clusions are based. “ . . I found,” says Mr. 
Andrews, that what I bad expressed to be 
the basic character of the Third International, 
namely, the insistence on a revolution of 
violence to accomplish the end which Labour 
had in view, was entirely correct. Not only 
were violent methods regarded as' imperative 
in the long run, but a practical policy 
amounting to violence was carried on almost 
in every country, even while preparations 
were being made for a revolution.” 

Those who have had cession to come in 
touch with Mr. Andrews know how scrupulous¬ 
ly fair-minded he is and when he brings such 
a serious charge against the Third Inter¬ 
national, we may take it that Mr. Andrews 
is fully satisfied with the data on which his 
conclusions are based. But as far as we 
in India are aware Mr. Andrews did not, 
during his present travel, visit many countries 
of Enropa His visit is mainly confined to 
Britain. He does not mention whether he 
visited Russia or which of the countries in 
Europe he visited, where, as he says “a 
practical policy amounting to violence was 
carried on.” On the other hand, he himself 
refers to the “bitter struggle” between the 
Third International’s supporters and “the 
more conservative Trades unions” which 
sided with the Second International. Force, 
violence and bloodshed, may I submit, are 
not the monopolies of the Third International 
Those who remember how for a few white 
men killed at Nanking, the whole town was 
subjected to six hours’ bombardment by 
British and American ships of war, how the 
British Press commented with approval on 
the wholesale executions of Chinese workers 
suspected of communist tendencies ordered' 
by the Nationalists and how feeble were the 
protests of the second International and the 
“more conservative national Trades unions”, 
like the British Trades union congress, would' 
be inclined to think that violence, force, 
bloodshed and intrigues should be condemned 
with equal vigour, by whomsoever practised. 

With regard however to Mr. Andrew’s 
reason as to why the Indian movement 
should not affiliate itself to Amsterdam, 
very few trade unionists would differ with 
him. He found that the Second International 
and its supporters in Great Britain were 
by no means free from the cult of Imperia¬ 
lism and rsdal discrimination. The Trade 
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unionist to wbom “workers of fee world 
unite” is bat H connsei of perfection instead 
of an artide of faith, who has not yet been 
able to break down the barriers of caste, of 
race, of creed or of religion, who snpporta 
the idea of one nation constitnting itself the 
trnstee of another, is a contradiction in 
terms and the wider berth is given to a 
body consisting of such units the better for 
the movement'which does so. 

Bat even greater in importance than the 
question of affiliating itself to Amsterdam or 
to Moscow is the problem of organisation. 
The vast natural Tesources of India, though 
yet but partially developed, have given this 
country the 8th. place amongst the industrial 
nations of the world. Even at this imper¬ 
fectly developed stage at least five million 
industrial workers are waiting to be 
organised. In Bengal, for instance, the jute 
workers alone number 360,QUO, which along 
with the metal, textile, leather, printing workers 
etc., would bring the total easily up to half a 
million. The task of organising the workers 
will become easier if and when intellectual 
labour takes its stand by the side of the 

manual workers. It is commonly said 
that the lot of the clerk, the schoolmaster 
and, shall I say, the journalist, is much more 
miserable than that of the manual worker 
whose earning, as often as not, is on a par 
with his standard of living and not 

unoften is equal to, it not larger, than many 
of those who live by their brains and so 
those intellectuals who devote themselves 
to organising the workers should pay more 
attention to the problem confronting those 
who by reason of their habits, refioement 
and culture have a standard of living far 
higher than they are able to conform to 
with their small earnings. 

Those who say this to disparage the trade 
union movement labour under a serious 
misconception as to the aims of the 
movement. The Trade Union movement 
originated in the need and utility of 
collective bargaining with a view to im¬ 

prove the working conditions of those who 
have to work under a master. This includes 
all kinds of labour. But the social no less 

than oultaral affiliations of those who live 
by their brains being more akin to those 
who live on the labour of others than to 
those who work with their muscles to produce 
the requirements of the world—the lower 
middle class called petty bourgeosie—generally 
holds itsdf aloof from fee workers. The 


manual workers have grit, stamii^ energy 
and are impulsive, while the iateiieotuid 
workers have foresights patience, prudence 
and perseverance. As long as at least fe^e 
is no system of compulsory primary education, 
inteileotual workers are bound to lead their 
comrades who live by fee muscle, till there 
is complete fusion between fee two sets of 
workers. 

So to car^ out a well thought-out scheme 
for organisation the first thing necessary is 
sustained propaganda. The aims and ideals 
of the movement should be as often discussed 
amongst intellectaat workers as familiarised 
to their manual comrades. There should be 
research iustitutes for the study of eoouomics 
with a view to analyse the working of every 
industry, the productive capacity of the 
worker, the market value of what be 
produces, the cost of what he produces 
and the proportion bis wages bear to the 
cost and the market value of the product. 
There should be a comparative study of the 
productive capacities of the workers of 
different countries, the cost of living in 
those countries and the standard of living 
as well as the wages paid. The underlying 
unity of interests of all workers, whether in 
the different sections of the same industries, 
or of the different industries iu the same 
country or of the same industry in the 
different countries, should bo brought home 
to the workers. The movement should have 
its organs not only for expoundtug the 
principles it stands for but also in voicing 
forth its needs and opinions on ourrent 
matters. 

Men and money are the two things required 
to carry out propaganda wbion would 
prepare the grouod for organisation. Men 
more than money are required, because 
honest men gifted with inteltigeoce, energy, 
perseverance and enthusiasm will not fini it 
difficult to raise money from the workers 
who would by their number make up for 
the smallness of individual ooutribatioos. 
But money, even if available, without men 
with requisite qualities would be squandered 
away or wasted. The Trade Ouion Congress 
will be called upon at Jheria to devise ways 
and means to trun up auitable workers to 
take up the task of organisation and also to 
establish suitable media for the exposition 
of the basic prinoiples of the movement 
The ludian public at large, iuoladtug fee 
workers, have very hazy notions ab»ut fee 
movement and what it stands for. On the 
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other faaajd there is organised hostilitj to Organisation and exposition at home, 
the movement and very clear attempts to detachment bat not isolation Abroad—this is 
gwe it a bad name at the very outset and to what the congress will be called upon to 
nip it in the bud. give practical shape to. 


RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY’S POLITICS 

{Extracts from the Author's Forthcoming Biography of the Raja 
to appear in the “Builders of India” series]. 

By N. C. GANGULI 


T he Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, re-appointed in June 1831, 
after its first pannelling in February, 
took up now the qoestion of the renewal of 
the Company’s charter. The Raja was 
conseqnently invited to appear before it and 
to give bis evidence. He declined the 
request, the reason of which is not known 
as yet. Probably his experience of the 
ethics of Imperialism had taught him to be 
exceedingly careful with government 
officials. In successive “communications” he 
gave to them his opinions and suggestions on 
the various problems of Indian administration 
with reference to revenue, judiciary, land, 
ryots and the condition of the country, which 
duly appeared in the Blue Books and were 
also published by him separately Like all 
his writings; they reveal a thorough command 
of materials, careful mastery of the principles 
involved and an unparolelled stock of 
information, together with a foresight that is 
really marvellous. 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, in his 
“Ram Mohon Roy and Modern India” 
says, in appreciation of the Raja’s political 
pronouncements, that he “laid the foundation 
of ail the principal modern movements for 
the elevation of the people” A review of 
his communications to the Board of Control 
amply bears out the truth of this remark. 
'This group of the political writings of the 
Raja comprised six papers in all; even the 
Appendix is extremely useful. The first 
communication was under date August 19th 
1831 on the Revenue System of India, in 
two parts, viz. Answers to questions and 
New Proposals. The Raja espoused the cause 
of “the rack-rented ryot or cultivator.” He 


pointed out “such is the melancholy condition 
of the agricultural labourers, that it always 
gives me the greatest pain to allude to it.” 
He proposed that rent should not be 
raised any more, and stipulated a redaction 
of revenue from the Zemindar ensuring a 
corresponding reduction in the payment 
made by the ryot, for rents were so exorbi¬ 
tant that the ryots were in a continuous 
state of misery. The consequent decrease 
in revenue could be met from taxation of 
luxuries and things which are not 
necessaries of life, and the employment of 
low-salaried Indian collectors instead of 
highly paid Buropeaos. He also advocated 
in this connection the settlement of a tew 
model land-lords from England, but not 
drawn from the lower classes so as to 
counter-act the drain by an inflow of capital. 
He wanted the resources of the country 
and of the cultivators to be improved by 
superior methods of cultivation and the 
proper mode of treating labour. He indicated 
clearly “the overwhelming poverty throughout 
the country” and the drain of wealth from 
India, that is, “from Indian Revenues ex¬ 
pended in England” and “the aggregate of 
tribute, public and private so withdrawn 
from India.” In an appendix he pleaded 
for “the indefeasible rights of the ryot in 
the soil” as a fact of Imperial utility. 

His remarks on the Judicial System bear 
the date 19th Sept, 1831. Ibis document is an 
equally important one, illastrating the 
Raja’s political thought just as the former 
shows his economic ideas. His advocacy of 
the use of the English language finds 
prominence here as well. Its gradual 
inbroduotion in the courts would prove olti- 
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mately benpfloial by promotiog the stady of 
KBglish.” He *Teoomtnended higher jodioial 
posts for lodians aod pointed oat that the 
European jndges, for lack of knowledge of 
the langnage, mapners and cnstoms of the 
people, are not generally expected to 
disoharge jadioial duties satisfactorily 
independent of native assistance. The 
panchayet-jary system was recommended by 
him to be odopted with qnalified Indian 
jarors. In his opinion it was not difficult 
“to find, with proper management, qualified 
persons among natives for any duty that 
may be assigned to them.” The power of 
the issuing of the writ of Habeas Corpus 
was also demanded by him for the Sodder 
Dewani Court. The separation of judicial 
and executive functions, over which so many 
Indian politicians have expended their 
energy and eloquence in vain, was first of 
all shown by him to be a national necessity 
as against “an incompatible and injurious union 
of offices.” He was also the first man to 
put his finger on a serious defect in the 
Civil Service, viz, that of giving the highest 
ii-'|i‘'M'ibililioH to callow youths from England 
simply because of their belonging to “the 
heaven-born Service”, as it is called in India 
to day. It was against ordinary common sense 
and it needed no farther comment The age 
24-25 was considered suitable by him. 

His Queries respecting the Condition of 
India was issued on Sept 18, 1831. The 
pri.]ciples followed in these were based on 
solid facts and statistics and they revealed 
the essentially practical side of bis mind. 
He was no less of an economist than a 
politician and reformer that he was. The 
depth of his analysis will strike anyone even 
to-day, as much as the extensive field of data 
covered by him. His political thought rose 
to its highest in the three demands made in 
tbe.se Communications to the India Committee, 
and still remain for India, after a hard and 
continuous struggle for a century, the 
eternally longed-for “consecration of a poet’s 
dream.” Indeed he saw truth as a poet 
does in all its beauty, glory and perfection 
in every sphere of life, including even- 
economics and politics, for truth for him was 
the texture of life, and of the universe. 
No Indian politician has as yet outstripped 
him in the length and depth of bis 
vision, and bis three demands for his 
country are classical formulations of 
national rights. First, he wanted both the 
educated and uneducated classes to be closely 


associated with the government of pe coun¬ 
try as a whole, by throwing open high 
places in administrative service to the former, 
and by establishing a militia force for the 
latter. With rirferenoe to the former, he 
plainly states 

'That the only coarse of policy which can 
ensure their attachment to any form of govern¬ 
ment would be that of making them eligible to 
gradual promotion according to their respective 
abilities and merits to situations of trust and 
responsibility in the State” 

He was aware of the “undue advantages” 
possessed by Europeans over Indians in 
“entertaining a notion of Enropean superio¬ 
rity” over the Indians. But there were also 
Indians who would “consider it derogatory 
to accept of the trifling public situations 
which natives are allowed to hold under 
the British Government”. So much for the 
intellectual classes, who had not as yet been 
properly appreciated by the Government 
in England, whatever might be the protesta¬ 
tions in parliamentary speeches from respon¬ 
sible men. For the people at large, his 
recommendation was the formation of a 
militia force in which they could serve, and 
and thus relieve the large standing army. 
“The saving that might be effected by this 
liberal and generous policy tbrongh the 
substituting of a militia force for a great 
part of the present standing army, would 
be much greater than any gain that could 
be realised by any system of increasing 
land-revenue that human ingenuity could 
devise.” But a foreign government had to 
be always suspicions, as it is even now, 
and the advice of the greatest Indian of 
modern times fell on deaf ears. He was right 
in thinking that the common people should 
be made to love the Government for the 
future good of both ; for after all, as the 
Persian sage Sadi said, “to an upright prince 
his people is an army”, 

His second and most comprehensive 
scheme was that for local autonomy, which 
was put by him in the least effeasive way, 
yet not without the usual sting of plain 
speaking. In such matters, as those of peace 
and war, it may be necessary that “the 
local Government should act on its own 
discretion and responsibility according to 
existing ciroumstanoes, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the government in England. But 
in matters of legislation— judical and revenue 
matters—the local government might still 
remoDstiate against then to the home autho- 
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ritias.” adds further, in the light of the 
thPD prevailing oonditions, that “it would not 
confer upon them (the people) any political 
power” but would “give them an interest 
in the government and inspire them with 
greater attachment to it.” Even at the 
present day the problem of autonomy is a 
moot-point of crucial importance, and great 
leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji, Surendra- 
nath Banerjee, G. K Gokhale spent their 
lives for it without much effect. 

At the end of March 1832 the Third 
Reform Bill was carried through the House 
of Commons. The Raja was eagerly awaiting 
the result ever since it had been introduced 
by Lord John Russell in March 1831 when 
the reformer was nearing England The 
Second Bill after the dissolution of Parliament 
was rejected by the Lords in October of 
the same year. The whole of England was 
in a state of feverish excitement over it 
and on the verge of a civil war ; Ram 
Mnhun shared this excitement with the 
people to the fullest, as if he were an 
Eaglishman ; for the very love of freedom 
was ingrained in his nature. He wrote to 
Miss Kiddell of Bristol on the prosnoct of 
the Third Reform Bill in the fJoper House, 
with considerable warmth of feeling natural 
to him. He spoke of it as “the can've of 
Reform, on the success of which the welfare 
of England, nay of the whole world, depends”. 
Miss Collet says, “he felt that it was no 
mere British business, but that it vitally 
affected the fortunes of mankind and in no 
place more than in India.” He saw in it 
the hope for ^ a new world—a reformed 
world, in which his own country had a 
stake and a share. He also saw in its failure 
the defeat of truth and freedom and thus a 
country, where such a thing could happen 
was not in his mind a fit object of love. 
Anything, in order to be loved, must be 
lovable in itself. He was moved to such 
an extent that he designated the struggle, 
in a letter to Mrs. Woodford, as “between 
liberty and oppression throughout the world, 
between justice and injustice, between right 
and wrong” and in his letter to Mr. Rath- 
bone he added: "As I publicly avowed that 
in the event of the Reform Bill being defea¬ 
ted, I would renounce my connection with 
the country” (i.e. England). For, according 
to him, “the nation can no longer be a prey 
of the few who used to fill their purses at 
the expense of—nay, to the min of—the 
people.” This principle of moral sepwation— 


“non-cooperation” in the langnan of Mahatma 
Gandhi—was Ram Mohun’s nmral equivalent 
for the application of force against inequity, 
He repeated this idea most erapfaatioaily 
in another connection with reference to the 
affairs of India so loved by him It was 
not simply a stray thought with him. on the 
contrary it was a principle necessitated by 
circumstances on ethioal grounds. On the 
evidence of Miss Aikin’s letter to Dr. Chao- 
ning, the Raja felt deeply and keenly on the 
questions of trial by jury and the settlement 
of British Capitalists in India. And be 
expressed himself unequivocally on these 
demands- “It is his business here”, says Miss 
Aikin, “to ask two boons for his country¬ 
men—should he fail in obtaining these, he 
speaks of ending his days in America”, 
which was then idealised as the home 
of freedom Yet Mahatma Gandhi unfor¬ 
tunately oharaoterised the originator of 
the very principle of non-co-operation 
as a dwarf when compared with previous 
religions reformers, in the face of facts, 
which proclaim him “a prodigy”, in 
the words of the author of “Life and Times 
of Carey, Marshman and Ward.” He was 
never a dwarf in any department of life and 
the later explanation of the Mahatma merely 
shelved his earlier statement. It is probable 
that the great modern Indian leader forgot 
that he was working out Ram Mohuo’s whole 
propaganda with alterations here and there. 
It was the Raja who postulated long before 
the Mahatma the root-principle that the three 
countries in Europe, which appear even less 
prepared than Asia for a liberal system of 
religion, are Spain, Portugal and England. 2. 
Miss. Collet’s comment on these remarkable 
pronouncements of the reformer shows her 
genuine appreciation of the underlying 
principles: 

“It was the pronounced protest the Hindu 
reformer could make: sod at a time of world- 
crisis, as he conceived it, he must strike his 
heaviest stroke—shontd the BUI be defeated, he 
was resolved on leaving England and transferring 
himself and his allegiance to the United States.”3 

It proves in which way Ram Mohun’s 
mind was working. His prodigious strength 
was not of course directed against England 
alone. Mahatma Gandhi, it seems, had not 
done justice in his estimate of this colossal 
intellect even in the sphere of religion, as 
results show that Brahmoism has mightily 
lufinenoed the thought of India and to a 
certain extent of the world as well. Dr. 
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Macnfool has riehtly pointed ont Bam Mohan’s 
place as a reliaions reformer beside Gbsitannya, 
Tusli Das, Eabir, Naoak and Tokaran on the 
gaality of the oontribations made by the 
modern Indian saKe. 

Ram Mohan’s nationalism, sturdy, 
vi)!;orons and radical, led him to the other 
trnth of internationalism, sonnd, wide as 
well as deep. It was a corollary following 
natnrallr ‘from the truth he found in 
Nationalism. A self-governing India must 
neoesssrily allow Europeans their rightful 
place in the land. In his Settlement of India 
by Europeans of 14th July, 18S2, he laid 
stress on the importance of Europeans in 
this country. He pointed out nine advantages 
and five disadvantages. He was aware of 
British feeling over such a proposal, specially 
with reference to happenings in America 
and the Indian feeling over the possibility 
of race mixture. He was above all 
narrowness and in taking up the side of the 
planters in 1829, he had in mind, in this 
connection, the economic, cultural and 
political good as a whole. He viewed life as 
a whole, which never allowed him to separate 
fallaciously cnltnro from economics, or 
economics from politics, or politics from 
culture. Yet he was a believer in the 
legitimate greatness of the East and the 
potentiality of Asia. His study of world 
history and the cyclic rise and fall of nations 
had taught him the facts of human nature 
from nature’s own school. While he was 
deeply distressed at the degradation of the 
character of the Asiatics, he explained how 
weakness entered their constitution through 
over-civilization. “The cause of such degra¬ 
dation has been our excess in civilisation 
and abstinence from slaughter of animals”. 
“With respect to Science, Literature or 
Religion,” he added, “I do not acknowledge 
that we are placed under any obligation, for 
by a reference to history it may be proved 
that the world was indebted to our ancestors 
for the first dawn of knowledg.*, which 
sprang up in the Bast.” He concluded by 
saying “that almost all ancient prophets and 
patriarchs—may- even Jesus Christ himself 
a divine incarnation and the founder of the 
Ohristian faith, were Asiatics.” Further 
he believed in the “superiority of Eastern 
philosophy over Western systems of thought, 
and Arabian Logic superior to every other”, 
and held Sanskrit to be the root language 
for the purposes of comparative study of 
religion and theology. 


The Bemarks on the aeillement of 
Europeans in India was produced at a time 
when the English atmosphere was charged with 
great political heat over home affairs. Between 
the Reform Bill and the Charter to the 
Company, “Ram liohun, alive to the finger¬ 
tips with the significance of both phases 
of imperial reconstruotion, was naturally 
most concerned with what directly affected 
his own countrymen.” Nor was he in the 
slightest degree indisposed to contemplate 
the prospect of India as a nation politically 
independent. He showed pointedly and 
clearly the kind ot India desired by him. He 
wished to see her free and self-determining 
in every respect, as he indicated. 

“If. however, events should occur to effect a 
separation between the two countries, still the 
existence of a Urge body of respectable settlers 
(consisting of Europeans and their descendants) 
speaking the English language in common with the 

bulk of the people.as well as possessed of 

superior knowledge, sdentihc, mechauicat and 
political, wonld bring that vast empire in the East 
to a level with other large Christian countries in 

Europe.enlighteuing the surronuding nations 

of Asia” 

And then he added the example of 
Canada as “a standing proof that an anxiety 
to effect a separation is not natural with a 
people tolerably well ruled.” Moreover, 
political relation was to bis mind the least 
and lowest !of the many kinds of oonoeotions, 
suoh as cnltaral, oommeroial, etc., that can 
subsist between and bind together the nations 
of the world. 

Miss Collet says “Never has the spokes¬ 
man of the New India been so outspoken 
before. Never has he drawn so liberally on 
the future.—'Indian independence was not 
exactly a prospect most agreeable to British 
snsceptibilities. Yet it is calmly advanced, 
as a futnie possibility”. But he was 
thinkiog on international and inter-religious 
lines— 

“If events should occur to effect a separation— 
a friendly and highly advantageous oommerdal 
intercourse may be kept up between two free and 
Christian countries, united as they will then be by 
resemblance of langnage, religion and manners.” 

Such a statement from the Raja made 
many halt for a while ; Miss Collet thinks he 
was speaking implicitly of the nltimate 
victory of Christianity, in this important 
document laying down bis international ideal. 
But the use of the word Christian does not 
mean theological Christianity. The Raja was 
always explicit as to his own view of the 
Christian religion and the importance of ite 
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ethical tne^sagd. For him the word Christian, 
as ttged in a pamphlet meant for a 
professedly Christian people, stood for 
spiritoal progress and advancement away 
from creed and dogma. He wished to 
see all onnntries rise to an average standard 
of maferial, moral and onltnral prosperity. 
A little reflection on the frontierless religion 
of the Ritja will bear out the troth that he 
only wanted to throw open the gates of his 
own country to the West It issoes logically 
out of the Theism he held so sacred and 
dear ; in his eyes the whole of India was to 
be the larger Brahmo Samaj, where all people 
of all creed and colour might live and 
worship and be at home, One of the greatest 
poets and thinkers of the world and a typical 
representative of the modern age, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore has admitted gracefnlly the 
great inflnenre of the greatest and noblest 
modern Indian on his own outlook on inter¬ 
national life in the best and the largest 
sense. When this his last will and testament 
to the people Of India, as called by Miss 
Collet, is read with an eye to all the claims 
made by him for his country, there remains 
no doubt that he was fully conscious of his 
mission and position as an ambassador from 
the Indian nation, even though Messrs. John 
Company refused to recognise him as one 
from the impotent tool in their hand whom 
they still liked to call the Emperor of Delhi. 

The clearest and boldest pronouncement 
in Internationalism was made by the Baja 
in his letter to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He was required to procure 
the necessary pass-port and this appeared 
to him unnecessary suspicion unworthy of 
civilized nations. That it exists even to-day 
is a proof of the crude and uncultured 
condition of internatinnal relations. The unity 
of humanity was the root-idea from which 
the Raja deduced his principle much in 
advance of his age. 

“It is now generally admitted that not only 
migion but unbiassed common sense as well as 
the accurate deductions of scientific research lead 
to the conclnsion that all mankind are one great 
family, of which the nnmerons nations and tribes 
nxjsting are onl.v varions branches. Hence 
enlightened men in all _ countries mnst feel a 
wish to encourage and facilitate human interconrse 
in every manner by removing as far as possible 
all impediments to it, in order to promote the 
reciprocal advantage and enit^ment ra the whole 
human race.” Af. B. Oct.. 1928. 

He pointed out further the need for a 
central organisation or congress of all nations 


where international differences may be easily 
and amicably setted. The Bditdr of the 
Modern Review has observed that the Raja 
anticipated to a certain extent the yet 
immature Leagne of Nations. It is really so 
and it can be seen in the following remark¬ 
able sentences : 

. “But on general grounds I beg to observe that 
it appears to me the ends of coustitntional govern¬ 
ment might be better attained by submitting every 
matter of political difference between two countries 
to a congress composed of an equal number from 
the Parliament of each; the decision of the 
majority to be acquiesc^ in hy both nations, and 
the chairman to be chosen by each Nation alternate¬ 
ly for one ye«r, and the place of meeting to be 
one year within the limits of one country and 
next within those of the otber—By such a congress 
all matters of difference, whether political or 
cpromeroial. affecting the natives of any two 
civilized countries with constitntion •! governments, 
might be settled amicably and justly to the satis- 
faohon of both and profound peace and friendly 
feelings might be preserved between them from 
generation to generation.” if. R, Oct., 1928. 

The Raja had the satisfaction of bringing 
the cause of the King of Delhi to a 
successful end before he left London finally. 
The ministers of the Crown accepted a 
compromise by which £30,000 were added to 
the stipend of the Moghol. On July 11th, 
IrSS. the appeal against the Abolition of Sati 
was rejected by the authorities and Ram 
Mohun had the privilege of seeing the final 
blow given to the rite of widow-burning. 
The East India Company’s Charter now came 
up before the Parliament in the shape of a 
Bill, after the presentation of the report by 
the Select Committee in August 1832 and ite 
aoceptauoe by the Court of Directors is April 
1833. Its third reading was over on July 
24th and the Baja wrote to Miss Kiddell that 
he “will lose no time in ascertaining bow it 
will stand in the Upper House”. Royal 
Assent was given to the East India Bill on 
Angnst 20th and virtnaiiy it was the Company’s 
last charter. The Reformed Parliament did 
not satisfy him in his legislative activity, 
probably because of the terms of the new 
Charter for the reform of the India Goyern- 
ment. The Factory Act and the Abolition of 
Slave Traffic were carried by the new Parlia¬ 
ment at about this time. But “the series 
of brilliant services which mark him out as 
the pioneer of Indian freedom may be said 
to have ended when King William gave his 
assent to the East India Bill”. Indeed the 
crowning part of bia life-work was done in 
England, according to Miss Collet. 




Mrs. Gangabai Patirwdhan 

in 1928. While in India she was engaged 
in village school work and realised the dire 


Of the 83 Barbonr soholazships Ihns far 
awarded to women gradnates of Oriental 
Colleges, 44 went to China, 23 to Japan, 9 
to India, 3 to Philippine Islands 2 to Kor«^ 
2 to Hawaii and 1 to Sumatra. We reproduoe 
elsewhere a group of Barbour scholars. 
















IQaa. Ftamiia Feten 

Mbs. Ibawati Eabtk, u. a, a daughter* 
in-law of Prof. D. K. Karve of the Indian 
Women’s University, has gone to Germany 
for higher studies in J^hnology and Antbro* 
pology. Mrs. ^re passed her k. a. 


Mrs. A Eapen 
















PIK^FESSOS HiN^S MOLISCH 


Oxtmiiutim last year with Soglology from 
tbfi tfoirerilKy Sobool of Boonomios &■»! 
‘her tbeeis on ^be “Ethnic Affinities of the 
-Cbitpavan' Konkanastha Brahttins,” was 
bigbly spoken of by the examiners. Sbb 
intends to work at the “Kaiser 'Wilhelm 
Instihit fnr Antbropoiogie'’ in Berlin. 

Mbs Kabaik Dialdas has erected at her 
own cost a commodious bnilding at Kara<dii 
to be ntiMsed as a Ladies’ Clnb honse in 
memory of her rootber-in-law Mrs. Dialdas 
Mttlobaad. Mbs Nabain Dialdas is the wife of 
the late Mr. f^arain Dialdas, the well-known 
pbilanttft^ist ''of Sind. She recently toured 
round ^ world with her hnsband and 
is the first Sindhi lady to do so. 

Mrs Gakgabai Patvaedhan, a o. a. of 
Prof. Karre’s Indian Women’s University, 
has just returned " from England after 
attending the Montessory and Kindergarten 
courses. 

Mrs. a. Eaprn has been nominated by 
the Government of Madras as a Councillor 
of the Bezwada Municipality. 



Mrs. IiBwati K»v« 


PfiOFESSOR HANS MOLISCH 


By PEOPESSOB .SAHAY RAM BOSE. d. sc., p.r. s. e. 


P ROFESSOR Doctor Hans Molisob, who has 
recently retired from the chair of plant 
physiology in the University of Vienna, is 
one of the foremost plant physiologists of the 
day and has enriched science by his 
numerous discoveries-in anatomy, physiology 
and bacteriology. He has been the Rector 
of the Dniversity of Vienna, and as the 
Director of the famous Plant Physiological 
Institute, he has gathered round him and 
inspired the work of many brilliant in¬ 
vestigators. He is a distinguished worker 
of international reputation. He has worked 
in various branches of botany, everywhere 
leaving his mark as a very keen and patient 
worker. One is lost in admiration when one 
considers bis many-sided activities in the 
field of research. He is a well-known 
authority on luminous plants. He has 

carried on very extensive inveetigations on 
luminosity in Fnngi and Bacteria, and has 
brought out a sta^rd book on the subject. 

89-11 


He has on many occasions been invited 
to many Universities to give them the 
benefit of his wide experience and extensive 
knowledge. After the War, the Japanese 
Imperial University of Sendav ntilised hiS 
services for three years for advancing thoix’ 
biological investigations. Daring his stay 
in Japan he brought out two impoXtut 
works ; (a) Plant Biology in Japan, in whi<A 
be has confirmed his former experience with 
luminous fungi and bacteria, working on 
materisis fonnd in Japan ; (b) “In the Land 
of the Rising Son”, in which be has recorded 
his thongbtfnl observations on the Japanese. 

He is author of some fourteen books and 
numerous papers covering almost all the 
important phases of botany. Among his 
numerous soientifio works which are regarded 
as classical, mention may be made of “Mioto- 
cbemistry of Plants’’ and “Luminous 
Plants.” 

He has traveUed extensively and ha» 
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visited « nniAber of densely wooded forests 
in the dark for stadying lamiaoas fungi 
and bacteria. 

He was the first to make pare oaltare 
of iron baoteria It was he who demonstrated 
that asoent of sap ooonrred in the Palm in 
the absence of root-pressure. In bis work 



Medallion of Prof. Molisch 

on ‘‘Plant in Relation to Iron” he showed 
that iron is necessary not only for the green 
plants, but also for the non-green, fnngL 
But his most sensational discovery 
relates to his invention of a “Lining Lamp” 
which ho prodnoed by securing the purest 
cultures of luminous bacteria from dead 
leaves, marine fishes and other sources. He 
succeeded in finding out the properties of 
the baoferian light, its inflnenoe on 
photographic film and its heliotropio action 
on seedlings. His ‘‘Living Lamp” can be 
seen at a distance of 80 yards, and the light 


is strong enough to enable h man to read 
a book. Further development oK'oold light” 
will start a new era in science. 

One of the prineipal objects of his visit 
to India is to make himself intimately 
acqaainted with the methods of investigation 



Prof. Molisch among the Ainas of Japan 


initiated at the Bose Institute, which have 
opened out fields of exploration on the 
phenomena of life. 'He has for many years 
followed with keen interest and high 
appreciation the work that is being carried 
on at the Institute on the Unity of all Life 
and its Mechanism, 

We ofler our distingnished guest onr 
most cordial welcome and believe that bis 
stay in India will be conducive to the closer 
union of the East and West for the common 
benefit of humanity. 

The Indian Science Congress has already 
invited him to its Madras sessions to give 
it the benefit of his deep and extensive 
knowledge. Botanists will hope that perhaps 
during his stay in India he wilt visit some 
of the Himalayan and other forests to renew 
his acquaintance with the lumiuous plants 
which are available in India. 


INDIAN AROHITEOTIJRB: POSSIBILITY OF A SCHOOL 

Bt SRI8 CHANDRA CH’aTTERJEB 
{AreMteet, Temple Chamb&rst Qdeuita). 


A wave of enthusiasm for a national arohi- 
teoture is passing over India. People 
look to Covemment as patron. The 
Government remains silent in the matter and 
eontinues boildiDg in European ? styles. It 


has made no arrangement to impart education 
on Indiao arobitecture in Government Engi¬ 
neering Sofaoois or Colleges or to enconrage 
students having training in national architec¬ 
ture from nationM aobooit of art or to 
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Detaila cf Jharaka 


■provide ■wiih works Indiaa 
•oraWsmen of*old Indian school 
who have been lanpnishini; for 
want of enpport and takinc to 
trades or other professions. 

'Conseqaenfly. it rests with 
Indians themselves to see 
that Indian architectnre lives 
ard develops. The Mnnlci- 
pslities and the District 
Boards which are ran by 
the representatives of the 
people should , take up the 
-canse in right earnest. 

A nation is dead when it 
loses its own architecture. 

And nowhere it is more 
noticeable than in India. And 
nowhere it is traer than in 
India that architectnre is the 
mother of all arts and the 
neglect of onr national archi¬ 
tecture by our national leaders 
has been one of the principal 
■causes of the decline of other 
beautiful fine arts of India. 

•Onr characters are largely 
influenced by the architecture 
■environment we are in. The 
citizens draw the inspiration of 
their lives from civil arohi- 
•tecture. They can never 
imbibe true national and 
patriotic spirit unless they 
•dwell in, or move within 
an environment which is con¬ 
sistent with their life, religion, 
tradition and culture. Onr 
leaders should seriously con¬ 
sider about the importance 
of re-establishing onr own 
architectural environment 
which alone can create and 
stimulate a healthy nation. 

Among other things the 
fear of cost stands in the 
way of the revival of Indian 
architecture. The present 
writer can say from his 
experience that he has gathered 
from actual construction of 
buildings, in Indian style of 
different types, in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal, that the fear of cost that obtains 
with the general public is totally groandiess. 
The bouses that are generally built in 
Gengal as well as in other provinces of 


India have generally a certain amount 
of ornamental work which means expense. 
We are in the habit of having these 
on onr buildings for several generatioaa 
and, as a result, have become unconsoiouB 
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of tfaeii cost or even of their very exietenoe,. 
On the contrary, soch ornamentatinn in Indian 
style appears to be snperflaaas and cost 
thereof a harden. The writer deait 'with the 
snbject in detail in the articles that be 
published a few months bach and assnred the 
honse-boilding pnblio that stronger and mncb 
more beantifnl bnildings could be built 
cheaper in Indian style than those witb 
foreign ornamentetion in foreign etyles. He 
is tempted to quote here a few lines from 
a report of Mr. J. Begg, f. h., i. b. a., 
consulting arohiteot to the Oovernment of 
India. Mr. Begg says that “there is nothing, 
as I have already said, in an Indian manner 
of design that makes it costly. Indeed, my 
own experience goes to prove that the cost¬ 
liest manner for building in India is a 
Renaissance or Classical one.” .These costliest 
renaissance or classical buildings crowd in 
every street of Indian towns and the people 
are nnconsoious of the stupendous cost 
because, as has already been said, they are 
in the habit of having these on their buildings 
for several generations. 

In the present day it may not be possible 
to completely eschew foreign ideas or te 
build in strictest conformity to the grammer 
and conventions of our Silpa Sastras, never¬ 
theless demands of free thinking and 
artistic traditions have to be harmonised 
as far as possible. An indigenous art with 
an unbroken chain of tradition of over two 
thousand years behind it, which has main¬ 
tained so much vitality inspite of the ban 
which intellectual Europe has put upon it, 
can never be allowed to die of starvation. 
It can be so developed that it can be made 
to supply all the complex needs of modern 
India and yet with the canons of true Indian 
art. It is expected that a new synthesis 
suitable to our present-day needs will evolve 
in the near future just like the new school of 
Indian painting established by Dr. Abanindra 
Nath Tagore. Many schools of Indian architec¬ 
ture evolved and developed in the country 
from the Manrya period down to the advent of 
the British. And it is quite natural that 
Boothur sohool will originate in these days 
when India is living under poUtical bondage 
of England, our immediate duty is to turn 
the tide of our wayward ideas. A combined 
and sustained efiort has to be made to save 
Indian architecture from starvation. The 
desired result will come in time. With the 
development of self-government in the 
country the real work will oommnnoe. W» 
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A foreign style design for the proposed building at (Jouripore 


shall then be liring oar otrn lives. In the 
meanwhile we shonld re-introdnoe those arts 
and crafts which are abont to be wiped 
out. We should work for the day when 
India will again gladden the heart of the 
world by her outpourings of the Good, the 
True and the Beautiful. 

Architecture was “the dominant art of 
India” from which evolved most others as 
accessories. Sculpture and painting originated 
from arohitectnie and their growth primarily 
depended on the stability of the latter. Owing 
to the absence of a well-defined and well- 
established indigenous architecture iu Bengal 
the allied art of painting and terracotta cannot 
thrive here in the present day as it did in 
the olden days of Gaur and Vishnupur. The 
success of Jay pore school of art and craft 
and industry can be ascribed to the success 
of its glorious architecture. Xheir art is a 
living thing and the artists, sure of patronage 
and support, not only from their own coun¬ 
trymen but from foreigners as well, can 
pursue their vocation with ease and freedom. 
Such an atmosphere for the growth of nation-^ 
al art is yet to be created in Beng^ ; and 
we should all strive to that end. 

Recently it has been proposed to organise 
a school of architecture in Calcutta. Neither 


the Government nor any foreign instiltate of 
architects have been approohed to guide i^ 
same. Experiment is to be made if it could 
be run independently with the help of Indian 
master-builders and master-craftsmen that 
yet survive. The pupil would be left to 
imagine independently as far as possible.' 
Passed or unpassed students of a Government 
Engineering College or School or of Govern¬ 
ment School of Art wonid, of course, be 
welcome and given a special course bt train¬ 
ing, both theoretical and practical, if they desire 
to learn their own art. But a Government paes- 
port would not be compulsory for admission. 
Co-operation is desirable from iustitutions 
like the Indian Soeiety of Oriental Arts 
which might impart special trainiog to the 
students of the proposed school cf arohiteotnre 
in painting, iconography &o. Monioipalitiee 
and District Boards should support the pro¬ 
posed school. The sympathy and co-operation 
of patriotic building contractors are also 
to be enlisted. The scheme is yet under 
consideration and suggestions from the public 
aud others interested in Indian arohiteoture 
and art are hereby invited and would be 
taken into consideration daring the formative 
stage of the project. 

































Plant Pills Grow Bouquets 

Amateur gardeners' own flowers, any month in 
the year, in window boxes, jars, tin cans, or any 
other receptacle that will hold water. 

Sweet peas, planted in jars in the fern box on 
October 1, will provide abandant bloom for New 
Year’s day. Dallas, zinnias, asters, chrysanthemums, 
pansies, phlox, stocks, or whatever flower one 
desires, may be made to bloom indoors, all the 
year around. 

No |ioil is reouired, no fertilizer is needed. The 
secret is a small, white oval lump of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, that is to say, about two inches long 
by an inch >n diameter, called a “plant pill„”soon 


to be obtained from the nearest druggist at small 
cost compared with what one pays for cut flowers 
at midwinter. 

This wonderworker among flowers is the product 
of some seven years’ study hy Dr. W. F. Gericke, 
of the University of California. More th m 200 
varieties ot plants, numbering nearly 2.000 indivi- 
duals, have been made to produce their blossoms 
at any selected date, indoors and out, at the 
university. 

But the greatest value of thedisoovery, as so far 
applied, is.in the piodnotion of flowers for the 
home in deflance of winter temperatnres outside. 
The normal warmth at which most houses are kept 
during cold weather is ample for the growth and 



V “■ t 

Bose Cuttings, without Roots, after Growing Four Months in Bottles of Water to 
Each of Which a “Plant Pill” Had Been Added : the Cut Stems &ive 
Developed Good Boot Growths 
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blossoming, of the . plants under the urge of the 
chemicals in the pill. 

Annuals, such as sweet peas, zinnias, ^ter% 
pansies, and many others, may be controlled and 
made to blossom at any time in the same way. 

Popular Mechanics. 


“Electric Doctor” Is Used To Treat Colds 

Beneflcial resulta in treating colds with an 
electric doctor” are reported from Fraooe. the 
instrument empioys high-frequency cqrreat to gen^ 
rate h^at th*t penetrates the nose linings anq thus 
destroys germs. Relief has been obtained m ten 
minutes or less, it is said. The treatment does not 
ini are the nose tissues. 


Treating Nose Tissues with High-Frequenoy- 
Eleetric Current to Help Cure Cold 


Nine Weeks’ Growth of Columbia Roses from Cuttings Bight Inches Long : No Part of 
These Flowering Plants Has Ever Touched the Soil, Despite the Well-Deyeloped Boots 
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Film Myatttcim of Osrm Lift WiiJi 
' Glookwmi Oftmeza 

FlKrtqnm^lo the Hfe of a dhlcten 

OfOt, <8 &e hoKtiiw of e tartie’s heart, 
how im^ am ffiewen *^^ and manr other 

inteimap i^rawaaeos. ate acounteljr made with a 
oottmea^ mioroBccme aad moving-picture ounera 



Oomimation Motion-Picture Camera and 
Microsoope Operated by Clockwork for 
Filming Germ Life 


t 



Courtesy Field Museum of Natural History 
Dishes aod Malformation in Egyptian Cbildren 
Bevealed in X-Ray Pootugrapbs of Mammies 


the bones and ie caused by improper and inadequate 
feeding. The X-ray apparatus is used not only on 
mummies but also on various other specimens and 
helps to establish many scientific facts without 
doing any damage The Field museum is the first 
institution of its hind to adopt this method of ex¬ 
amining relics of the past. 


apparatus devised by a student of the tlmversity 
of Maryland. A feature of the apinratns is that 
exposures are made at remlar mtervals and at 
almost any fre<)aenoy desired, by setting the clock¬ 
work mechanism that openttes the ^ottm- and 
moves the film so that after the instrament has 
once been properly adjastad, it needs bat little 
attention. 


X-Bay Stodifii of Xfimmies 
B«Teal Seenti of Fait 

That Egyptian diildrmi who lived oentnries ago 
had diseases common among yonngsters of today, 
is one of the interesting facts revealed by X-ray 
Btndies of mummies at ue Field Mnseum of Natn- 
ral History. Photographs taken with the penetrating 
rays show oases of onrvatnre of the spine and of 
malnntrftion. The latter condition is disclosed 1^ 
transverse tines of irregnlar caldam developmet in 


Cbemiods Ho Boplace Gkinfl In Wan 
Of Fntaro 

A thonsand airplanes each carrying 5,000 ppunds 
of chloroform, conld put Gie inhabitantB of cities at 
large as Chicago or New York to stem in a few 
moments, in time of war, according to Dr. Gustav 
Egloff, a research chemist, who points out that 
smentists are developing means for making war 
more hnmane instead of more horrible. He suggests 
that anmstiietics, far more effedive than are now 
known, may be introdnoed in the near fptnre and 
tiiot appUcations of them from planes flying above 
trmiohes. might put whole battalions of soldiers to 
peooefnl slamber. They conld be awakened later 
and suffer relatively little luum. 

Popuior MeDhanks. 


ei^EASDSfOS 


Soapsuds I'daQthin For Bath Latest 
Toilet Aid 

Press B button and soapsuds, salt water, scented 
water or other toilet preparations gush from a 
spout in a bath attachment a California inventor 
Itas introduced. As maor containers as desired 



Suds Tank Dispenses Lather Directly without 
the Need of Working It up daring the Bath 

can be connected to the arrangement and they are 
installed in a convenient position for use while 
bathing- 


A Martyr to Science 

Prof. Hideyo Noguilii. Japanese bacteriologist 
of the Rockefeller Insiitule for Medical Reswrch, 
passed away at Accra in Africa on May ^Ist, a 
victim of yellow fever contracted in a laboratory 
experiment in 1927. Dr. Noguchi was trw most 
distinguished pathologist of his race. He w^ 
knighted by the King of Denmark, the Kim of 
Sweden, and the King of Spam, and . bonoiw ot 
the Emperor of Japan. Dr. Noguchi was cl^^, 
with such scientists as Paste^ and Metchnikoti 
in his work for humanity. The efforts of w. 
Noguchi were largely respoomble for the ovmcom- 
ing of the yellow fever outbreaks m Central ana 
South America. 





Dr. Noguchi 



Weaves Seamless Trousers Weaver and Ssmiple of Seamless Trousers 

In Hand Loom made from Burlap 

..Sirs wra 

exS who has had more than shorty Ws’ expe- The garments have a neat appearance. 











The Dance ef Shiva 

The Visva-Bharati Quarterly for October 
publishes another series of HabindniDath’s 
illamiDatiog 'Letters from Java.* The poet 
gives an interestiog description of the Shaiva 
Temples at Prarabanam. we read : 

The dance of Shiva, as Nataraj or Mahakala, 
represents the rhyilim of Becoming, with its rise 
and fait of life and death. He is Bhairava, the 
Terrible, because Death is of the essence of his 
play. In our country, two different aspects of 
Sbiva have been recognised. In the one he is the 
Infinite, the Perfect, and therefore inactive and 
tranqil. In the other, it is through him that 
courses the flow of Time with its perpetual change- 
fulness. the agitated dance of which takes form as 
Kali. But, in Java, this Kali aspect of Shiva is not 
seen.—nor the sportive aspect of Krishna in Vrinda- 
vana. We have here the story of Krishna’s slaying 
of the ogress, Putana; but there is no sign of his 
milkmaid companions. These facts may give us 
clues to the history of the time of colonisation. 


Bevival of Sanskrit Culture 

In the course of a thought-provoking article 
in Triveni for July-September, Mr. K. Krishna 
Somayazi laments that there is amongst 
Indians less knowledge of, and more prejudice 
against, Sanskrit than can be possibly ima¬ 
gined. He is of opinion that ‘Sanskrit 
cultare is the culture for us, if we should 
continue to live as Indians.” He further 
asserts that Sanskrit onltnre stands (1) by 
Faith iiot reason (2) for duties not for rights 
(3) stands for the economy of the past in 
the making of the present and lasSy : 

Sanskrit cnttnre stands for the principle of 
association and grouping together ot individuals 
with similar tastes and avocations as the most 
natural and effective principle of social organisation, 
and if the new world has not adopted it, it is 
simply because it has not understood the scope and 
purpcse of such organisation. So we see in these 
and similar other institutions, which are the embo¬ 
diments of Sanskrit culture, the highest principles 
of conduct yet known to man turned to social 
and individual ends, and here is the superiority 
of Sanskritic culture to any other- If by civilisation 
you mcM the Maptation of means to ends with 
the minimum of waste and maximum of profit in 
the moral as iu the material world, here it is for 


all of us to share. So Hien, the singular iraprtaoce 
as [ understand it, that atta>.-hes itself to Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit cnlture is in its power of curing the 
fend of oivlisation through which the world is 
pasdng. ‘Civilisation and its cure,’ the cry has no 
doubt started, but the cure is not yet found. It is 
here looked up in this ireasure-chmt md it is for 
08 Sous of India and Sanskrit, first to core our¬ 
selves through this new power and then to try it 
upon the ohronio ills of the world. We in this 
country must confess we are in a whirl of life, 
The old Older is changing giving place to hew. 
probably much faster than We think it is, and 
viewing the phenomenon calmly and dispassionately, 
we must own we are changing for the worse. L'ly 
hoarse as we do about our aims and aspirations in 
any department of life, we are caught in the slougli 
of despond, and cut off from the past on one side 
and with the future thronged aud blocked in its 
path by a mad-rushing humanity on the other, 
we are without a way out. At this juncture the 
only safety lies in pulling np in mind and body, 
aud coming to our own. We must realise that we 
were good and great, and this confidence and 
faith in our sciieiii''" 'lan come only through a 
stud^ of our |)ar<t. Wiihu'it the pride of the past, 
burning in the Soul, oatriotism is a lifeless thing, 
and all patriotic sacrifice is a make-believe. Sacri¬ 
fice is born of love, and love of knowledge. To 
know your great past is surely to love it, and to 
love the past is not only to discard and trample 
down the present but to aspire and to soar into 
the future. Sanskrit Culture which contains in 
itself all the elements of national life, undoubtedly 
better conceived and better combined than else¬ 
where, will once more furnish us with the ways 
and means of organising ourselves for the present 
successfully against the contending forces, and 
will also give us now, as it did so splendidly 
in the past, the right view-point as to our 
march into the future. The choice is between 
loglish and English culture on the one hand, 
and Sankrit and Sanskrit culture on the Other. 
On the one side are rangwl Reason, Right Sodal 
chaos, and thirst for power and self. On the 
other are tanged. Duty, Faith, Order, tmd Search 
of Truth and Beauty as the ambition of life. 
Which is to lead and which to follow ? The 

choice is obvious. 

Sakuntala Staged in Australia 
It is gratifying to note that the Live Art 
Society of Australia had staged Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala. The Journal of the Bombay 
Historical Society for September has repro¬ 
duced the above-mentioned news from Table 
Talk of Melbourne from which we make the 
following extract : 
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It wa 9 in Sakontala that tlie big inteveat lay, 
for this ■wsB a sfopendous effort tor a society of 
young people, ewn though directed by one of 
arti^o insight and experience like Mr. Howard 
Kadie. First of all the fine translation of the 
sixteea-hundred-yeara old work of Kalidasa by 
Laurenoe Bhiyon was a fine achievement. Then 
the saturation of the performeis and the young 
mnsician Stewart Burton, in the spirit and 
atmosphere of the story and the beliefs of the time, 
to 'lien an extent that they were unable to positi¬ 
vely live the characters, and in the ease of Mr. 
Dudley, to interpret the spirit in musioal composition 
was reniaikable-Stewart Dudley had—so those who 
have lived in India declare—b,v some miracle caught 
the spirit of India in his musio, in which he had 
used the Indian graduation of scale, which are 
three times as many as we employ. Like Wagner 
he has a leading motive each character mnning 
through, and the vocal solos introduced are weirdly 
rfiiaint and thrilling. While, naturally with such 
notation, some portions of the music strike the 
car with unusaal and strange dissonances, there 
are parts of it that are warmly rich and beautiful 
in tone. _ The biggest and cnlminating triumph 
was achieved by the luminous yellow of the celestial 
charioteer’s wonderful costume which seemed 
almost dazzling in its luminosity. The stage 
settings were kept indeterminate and subdued, 
but were effective. The whole production has 
left an ineffaceable impression upon those who 
w'ere fortunate enough to see it.” 


Archaeology in Hyderabad State 

Of late lack of original articles has 
become a feature of TJte Hindustan Eetnew. 
In the October number of the said quarterly 
Mrs, E. Rosenthal, P. R G. S, traces the 
history of archaeological. research in the 
Hyderabad State and summarises the pro¬ 
gress made by the department in course of 
the last 15 years. We read : 

One of the activities which has linked up the 
work of the Hyderabad Arcbmological Department 
with Egyptian and European reasearch centres, 
consists of the excavations, carried out in various 
tarts of the Dominions, for the purpose of examin¬ 
ing megalithic remains. In the early fifties of 
the last century. Meadows Taylor contributed 
several reports on these remains to the journal 
of the Bombay Brtmch of the Royal Asiatic wiciety. 
In ]015, operaticms carried out at Mania AH reveal¬ 
ed cairns, imd cromlechs—the former containing 
stone or clay coflSns, similar to those discovered 
in the ancimt tombs of Chaldea,-the latter consist¬ 
ing of stone ciitdes, partly or fully visible. The 
niaves contained also a iaige amount of pottery, 
laentioal in design with cups, saucers, dishes, 
et'!, dug out in Southern India, and baring a 
lesemblance to vessels discovered in Chaldea and 
A Syria. In 1910, one of the moat active members 
‘>1 the Hyderabad Archieologioal Society. Dr. E H. 
Hunt F.H.O.S. delivered a lecture on “Hyderabad 
Cairns ; Their Problems” which was published 
sut^equmitly in book form- The most important 
mds among copper articles consisted of a bell. 


an amnlet «id head bands for bulls. If is sisfnifi- 
cant that bells were objects of superstithms regard 
among the Celto-Scytbian peoples and, inoreoveii 
that one belt was bnried within a cairn opraed. at 
Maula Ali, in the first half of the last ocntnry. 


Women’s Bemsuds 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra k.os.i ,'Lt n, in 
the course of an article in Stn Dharma tot 
October emphatically asserts that the time 
has come when the women of fbe coantry 
should demand definitely the following re¬ 
forms and enforce them or get them eoforced 
by those who are prepared to support 
them ; 

(a) Every local legislature should be '^ed to 
undertake the ol>iigaiion for the establishment of 
Oirls Schools and Colleges in every Province and 
to set apart more ample funds than has hitherto 
been done. 

(A) If the legislators are found to be conserva¬ 
tive to legislate with regard to the marriage of 
girls, the educated youth of the country should 
form, themselves into a league and refuse to be 
married to girls belOV a certain age. 

(c) Educated girls should be euoourssted to 
follow independent professions, as far as they 
can. 

(d) lu all matters affecfing social reform, we 
should take care to see that a certain number of 
women are always included in our representative 
bodies. 

<e) Sex dif.-iiirilifl.-aM.-.r'S. so far as representa¬ 
tion in loca i.<.'ii. > and i-gislatures is concerned, 
should be absolutely removed. 

(f) Our personal laws should be modified so as 
to give the woman a stronger legal position than 
she occupies to-day. It is, to my mind, absurd 
that we should allow the inferior position which 
the Hindu Law assigns to her in the matter of 
property rights to continue indefinitely. It is n 
perpetual source of litigation and I have, in actual 
practice, found that even where the law gives her 
some definite position, the woman is victimised by 
unscrupulous male relatives and hangers-on. This 
is probably dne more to her want of capacity to 
protect her own interests, than to any. other cause. 
This can, however, partly be remedied by better 
education, but it seems to me that a radical cure 
can only be supplied by a fundamental change of 
our law. 


Development of Veroastile Ifarine in 
Jl^mn 

The remarkable development of _ the 
Japanese Mercantile Marine during the 'last 
thirty years has heen briefly sketched by 
Mr. J. M. Ganguli in The Indian Beview for 
October. The following figures indioate that 
progress : 
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Years 

1893' 

1896 

1896 

1904 

1910 

1016 

1920 

1923 

1925 

1927 


Tonnage 

161.773 

279,668 

334.692 

668,360 Nnmber of Ships 
1,234.571 1757 

1 604 900 2132 

3,011,634 2931 

3,322.764 3049 

3,496,262 3187 

4,010,381 3561 


A featnre of the Japanese' shipping has been 
that thongh in other countries with the advent of 
steamships the tonns^ of sailing vessels has been 
steadily deorMsing, in Japan it had been showing 
an increase, till but recently, along with the pro¬ 
gressive development of the steamship tonnage. 
The number of sailing vessels, which was 4,958 
with a tonnage of 390,796 in 1910, had become 
8.656 with a tqnnsge of 542,579 and it was 14,902 
with a tonnage of 899,233 in 1927. 


Proceeding the writer tells us that with 
the development of the Mercantile Marine, 
the strength and the importance of the 
Japanese Navy have also been rapidly in¬ 
creasing. We are told ; 


The Japanese Navy ranks third to-day among 
the naval powers of the world, and it has been so 
recognised in the 'Washington Agreement. The 
replacement tonnage in capital ships of the Japanese 
Navy was fixed by the above Treaty at 315,000 
tons, which is more than the strength allowed to 
France and Italy. « 


and too unorganized to adopt improved praotioes. 
Agriculture needs to be enriched by the use of 
capital, scientific methods and sclund oommeroial 
management; in other words, agriculture needs tc 
be inaustiialized. 

Engineering and chemistry are the two scieinoe? 
most concerned with agriculture. The scientific 
portion of farm work includes soil analysis, 
selection of seed and fertilizers, destruction of 
insect pests, animal husbandry, and the use of 
modern agricultural machinery and tools, ^ome of 
our largei agriculturists at least should start the 
use of ploughing, sowing and haiVesting. Every 
farmer phonld have sonie elementary training in 
mectonical engineering to be able to attend to repairs 
to his ploughs, pumps and agricultural implements. 
Every farmer worth the name in some of the 
advanced European countries I have seen, owns 
an oil engine when he has no other source of 
power supply. .Every town and many villages 
possess a technical school of some sort and every 
city a technical college. Agriculture and engineer¬ 
ing should go together. At present agricnlturista 
do not know the elements of engineering, and 
engineers except some of those engaged in irriga¬ 
tion do not know agricaltnre. In Enropoan 
countries agricultural engineers form a class of 
experts by themselves. The Agricnltural Com¬ 
mission has made many excellent suggestions but 
they are not likely iii.ii<'ii.ill. e unless ground 
is first cleared by iiioviling lili.’ral agricultnral 
education and banking facilities and by encourag¬ 
ing team work and self-help among fhe rural 
population. 


Agriculture in India 

Sir M. Visvaraya K.C.I.B., in the coarse 
of an Address delivered at the Poona 
Engineering College (published in The Mysore 
Economic Journal for September) lays 
special emphasis on the part education and 
engineering science have to play to meet the 
immediate needs of our country. Dealing 
with fhe problem of agriculture be says : 

In this country, agriculture as a profession is 
distasteful to many at present, because the hold¬ 
ings are small, profits are slender and employment 
IS intermittent Except during plonghing, sowing 
and reaping, our farmers in unirngated tracts have 
much idle time on their hands. The actual number 
of days in the year required to cultivate dry crops 
IS probably two months and as the work is not 
continuous, our cultivators keep up the pretence 
of farm work tbronghout the year. Mr. Henry 
lord of Automobile fame has stated that he obtains 
the best yield from his lands by woiking ou them' 
omy for 15 days in a year. In America, through 
the use of machinery, the number of persons 
employed in agriculture is being reduced though 
ptcdnotion itself is actually increasiug. 

The system of agriculture followed in many 
parts of the country is still of a primitive type. 
Tbefaimers are too illiterate to understand thej 
value of modem scientific methods and too poor 


Do the Jains want Separate Electorate ? 

The Jaina Gazette for August, September 
and October comments editorially : 

It is to be highly deplored that the Jains are 
not alive to their rights and responsibilities. Their 
political rights can well be described to be next 
to .nothing. The Government is kept busy by the 
agitators. It is an Old saying whose verity needs 
no proof viz, ‘'Ask and it shall be given and knock 
and it shall be opened.” The entire political 
structure of India is in the melting pot. Commu¬ 
nities are. vying with one another as to their 
share of rights in the government of the country. 
The sitaalioD is so critical that oven commu¬ 
nications which have been always speaking for 
the Congress Creed have now begun to ask and 
ppeal for themselves as a community, provoked 
by instinct of self-preservation. 

But what about the Jains, Where is the Jaina 

f iqlitical conference and what is it doing ? The 
ams should awake and arise at least now lest 
they should be for ever fallen and trodden down 
in the rape of communities. , 

One chief reason why the Jains cannot afford 
to be negligent of their rights and duties is that 
they tem an important mercantile community. 
Lord Curzon, bad said on one occasion that hsif 
the mercantile wealth of India passes through 
.the hands of the Jains. With such a large stile 
Lin the country it would be nothing ^prt ti 
mMness to allow ourselves to be deprived of a l 
voice in the government of our country. Hence 
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ve hope that our leaders -would rite up to the 
OQcaeioD, siok their dilTeiences, formulate definite 
oroposals aitfi place them before the Odv'erament 
We may just suRgest in passing that the Jains 
will do well to ask for an electorate of their own, 
so that they may elect a certain number of 
members to the provincial and central legislatures. 


Plea for an Investment Trust in India 

• 

Prof. J. K. Duraiswami Aiyer contributes 
a thoughtful article in The New Era for 
November wherein he puts forth a vehement 
plea for the formation of an Investment Trust 
Company in India because persons who are 
in possession of spare funds find it rather 
difficult to invest profitably. We read : 

There is a fairly large amount of funds waiting 
for employment on such terms as wijl yield a 
return higher than the rate of interest realised 
from gilt-edged securities.—An Investment Trust 
Company can command the services of experts 
who will assess the value of different kinds of 
securities and invest the funds in such a manner 
as to yield a steady and safe return. The capital 
of such a Trust must be fairly large say about 
forty or fifty lacs of Runees so that it might 
empifw persons of great ability. With a view to 
spread the risks satisfactorilv the Trust will have 
to go in for different kinds of securities; vi%. 
debenture bonds, preference shares and rrdinaiy 
stocks of different indnstries. In India at present 
the field for investment is widening, the main lines 
being Cotton. Jute, Iron and Steel, Tea, Rubber, 
Oil and Electrical Indnstries. Instead of the in¬ 
dividual investor being left to his own devices the 
Investment Trust provides an agency which will 
do the investing much more satisfactorily. An 
Investment Trust Company under reliable and 
competent auspices will fill the need on the part 
of those Indian investors who do not want to 
gamble in shares bnt require a steady and safe 
return slightly above that realised from gilt-edged 
securities. It will be a great relief to those who 
find it now a hazardous thing to invest in mortgage 
of houses, private loans and chetly accounts. 


Prayers 

T. L. Vaswani writes in The Kalpaka lor 
November: 

You compisun that God does not hear prayers. 
Do you pray to him as to God or only as to an 
“agent” who is to satisfy desires ? Are your 

£ r8yer8 pure, disinterested ? Prayers of love ? 

ove is ahetu Ijove seeks the Lord for His sake, 
note the sake of snocess or satisfaction. Believe 
me, God listens to prayers of love. He becomes 
a lover of His bhaita. And when God Himself 
is a lovir, what is there He will deny ? 


Beforms in Afghanistan . 

Commenting upon the recent military, 
educational and other reforms in Afghanistsn 
Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee writes in (weekly) 
Welfare for November 12; 

The /treat importance attached to military 
preparations cannot fail to arrest attention. King 
Amanntlah evidently f-’cls that, as his country 
and people are situated between pqrverfol neifh- 
bouis whose pacific professions cannot be relied 
npon. the Afghan nation must be armed, cap-a-pie, 
as it were. Of course, though his name signifies the 
“Peace of God,” he himself also may have aggres¬ 
sive military ambitions. 

The opening of a school for teaching with 
the Turkish language as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion, so that students of this school may be 
admitted in military schools in Turkey, may be 
interpreted in different ways. It may be that King 
Amaniillah feels that the Christian nations of 
the West may not give Afghan Yonliis as good 
and complete a military training as they give 
their own young men., so be must depend (m 
Turkey for the accomplishment of his object. It 
may also be that there is a more complete under¬ 
standing between the two Islamic powers, than there 
can be between either of them and any Christian 
power, or it may be that Ghazi Kamal Pasha s 
military schools can give a point or two to tho 
fighting seminaries of the Christian people. In 
any case, it is significant that, for obvionsly 
military purposes. Turkish-medium school is to 
be opened in Afghanistan, but not a ^rman 
medium, nor a Japanese-medium, nor a French- 
medinm, nor an English-iru'dinm school. By the 
by, does the adoption of the Tnrkish medium, in 
one school foreshadow the gn^nal substitution 
of the Arabic script by the Latin script in Afghani¬ 
stan as in Turkey ? , 

That foreign employees in Afghanistan are. to 
have no higher pay than Afghans’ doing similar 
work must be rightly meant among other things, to 
strike at the root of the inferiority oompiffir among 
Asiatics and the superiority complex among 
Europeans. Such a thing cannot be expected to 
be done in British ridden India, though Indians are 
(diirationatly not less advanced than Afghans. 

The rule against military people becoming 
Pirs or followers of Pirs is olivionsly meant to 
prevent soldiers owing loyalty to religious fenaries 
as well as to the Afghim King. Such divided 
lovalty may lead to attempts at reactionary 
rebellions and revolutions under the leaderehip 
of bigoted Mullahs. 

The deputation of 15 students to Baku clearly 
points to the existence Of petroleum mines, in 
Afghanistan. The King has been well-advised 
in not giving any mining oraocessiona to foreigners. 
The sending of a few thonsand youths of Afgnauis- 
tan to Europe for employment by factories on a 
mere subsistence allowance, affords a striking con¬ 
trast to British policy in India in this respect India 
is a bigffer country with a vaster popnlation and far 
more immejnse mineral and other resonrces 
than Afghanistan. Yet in place of a thousand 
Afghan Youths to l>e employed in European 
factories the British Ocveiomeut in India have 
not sent even o few doten Indian Youths to be 
trained in luiopean macnfactoring indnstries. 
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So that i^nless in the meantime India becomes 
free, we may expect Afghan goods to be damped 
in Indian markets in the not distant future. 

The intended oonneotion of Afghanistan with 
foreign oountries by telegraph lines reminds one 
of the deplorable isolation in which Nepal l.ives 
and of the crippling conservatisin and superstition 
rf the inters of the latter country. 

The present writer observed the use of woMen 
poles as telegraph posts in various parts of Ger¬ 
many during his travels in that country. King 
Amanottah also owe this idea of frugality 

to bis visit t» t|«Mny. . 

The oprnipg of« ^tool of political rights is 
one more poof of The 4cmocratie ideals of the 
Ring of Afghanistan- 


Foreign Students in Faria 

Dr. B. K. Siddhanta. -M. D. (Paris) in an 
article in The Young Men of India says: 

No University in the world contains so many 
foreign students as are in the Paris University— 
the Soibonne. There aie varions reasons as to 
why so many foreign students are drawn to Pans. 
Firstly, the world-wide reputation of Sorhoime— 
its traditions and its opportunities attract students 
from every corner of the globe. Secondly, living 
is cheaper in Paris than any other well-known 
universities in America or Europe: the tourist 
may not think so but a student knows so from 
experience. Thirdly, along with the courses of 
study in the Univercity, a foreign student some¬ 
times finds opportunities whereby he can earn 
money—thereby enabling him to live indepen¬ 
dently. Let us discuss these points in detail. 

But he points out that there is a paucity 
of Indian stndents there: 

In fact, we, Indians, are apt to overlook 
the value of education in the Continent. To 
us, British diplomas hold much of charm, 
because the Government of India naturally gives 
preference to British degrees. In our country 
(India) some people have the belief that the con- 
tipent of Europe (British Isles excepted) is iiqt a 
fit place for study. The name of Pans brings 
much of comment from many an Indian guardian ; 
they think that Paris is a land of enjoyment and 
not a place for study. We do not know how this 
crazy idea came to be deep-ropted amongst our¬ 
selves—those who have not visited, the famous 
University- Sorbonne. True, Paria is a place of 
enjoyment as is the case with every other ^g 
city in Europe—Berlin. London .and so on. But 
those who want to enjoy life will do so every¬ 
where ; there is no reason why he shouU abstain 
in London or Boston or New York. But those 
who want to study will find here in Paris more 
of opportunities and facilities in comparison with 
other countries. There is another reasoii why 
our stndents do not like the idea of stadying m 
the Continent: that is they are faced with the 
language difficulty. To an average European 
student, this language dlfflonlty is overeqme to a 
great extent, because in almost every European 
country. French is taught as .a second, language. 
As we have s^d in the beginning, one is litwally 


astounded to find so many foreign studente in 
Paris. I am in a position to give our readers an 
idea about the presence of the foreign element .in 
the Faculty of Medicine because m close assMij^ 
tion with it for the last three yeata and a halt 
There are about 5,000 students in it of which 6a 
per cent are foreigners. Most of the Btpdents 
come from Ronniania, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
South America. There are good many students 
from Canada also. Bat it is a pity there are only 
17 students from India in the Faculty of Medioiqe 
—a department which has got the reputation of 
being one of the best in the world. * 


Students and Politics 

The Educational Review for September 
writes; 

The subject of Students and Politics, has often 
glwpxi rise to controversy in the eduostional world 
of loiia. Time was when European educational 
anthoriries, devoid of any sympathy with Indian 
political aspiiitioDS, used to throw up their hpds 
in horror at the slightest exhibition of interest in 
politics on the part of the young men of India. 
On many an occasKm, the intolerant attitude or 
some bureaucratic Prinifipal resulted in the sevMe 
punishment of innocent young mra misled cy 
political exuberance into demonstrations, of so®®- 
kind or other considered to he inconsistent witn 
academic life. While it is hardly possible for 
a really good student, while at College, . to spend 
much of his time in politics and while . It >8 also 
desirable that active participation in politics snouia 
be allowed only to those who are suffioMintly 
mature in understanding, there la.no denying rUe 
fact that the dumni of Universities must take aa 
intelligent interest in the events which are 
happening ronnd them, especially when they 
are fraught with serious consequences for tne 
future of their motherland. We are glad to find 
that such a ket-n and radical political enthusiast 
as Pandit Mniiial Nehru, addressing the students 
of Allahabad the other day, gave the right advice 
in the matter and warned young men against 
wasting their time in the distractions of politics, 
withont paying suCBcient attention to -heir 
legitimate work at the University. Pandit Motilal 
said that he would not advise students to 
themselves with any particular pMty. But he did 
not mean thereby that they, should have nothing 
to do with politics. He did not advise them to 
take an active part in poiitim, but he. appeals to 
them to study closely social and poHtiosl problems, 
BO that in later years, they could work for the 
..advancement of the country with sorne knowledge 
of the questions awaiting solution. We would like 
to commend these words not merely to. educationat 
authorities but to students all over India. 


The Danger of Meat-eating 

We read in The Oriental Watchman and 
Herald of Health for November: 

The question of vegetarianism .is not a mere 
matter of ethics in eating or of oulnsh observance. 
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The mmfieaih diet has its actaal ancuments for 
heidtk safety. Meat-eating is attended by dangers 
that are real, and the meat-eater should know that 
he runs a risk. 

The prevalence of disease in animals is so 
generally underatood that the advocate of ve^ 
tarianism has to lose no time in proving that point. 
The many laws of meat inspection are witness 
enongb for the etistence of diseased animals. The 
presence of animal diseases should be a warning 
in itself. • 

In the inadequate inspection of animals killed 
for food, many slip by to the slaughtering pen that 
nogbt to be condemned as wholly unfit for food. 
If left alone a , little longer, some of thrae would 
soon die of disesfee. 

There is a certain degree of safety in the thorough 
cooking of meat Disease germs and their products 
mav he rendered harmless as far as immediate 
and direct causes of disease are concerned. But 
no kind of cooking can transform diseased flesh 
into wholesome food- No culinary act can put 
food elements and health into a thing. And. in 
almost all cases, meat is not cooked with a view 
to eliminating its harmful properties but rather 
to bring out its “meaty" flavours, which flavours 
are in the extractives of the flesh,, and which 
extractives contain the animal poisons in process of 
elimination. 

The immediate danger of disease from eating 
the flesh of unhealthy animals is not the only 
thing the meat-eater needs to consider. The extra 
work placed upon the eliminative organa in 
caring for the wastes and poisons of a flesh diet, 
is conducive to disease of the organs. A flesh 
diet will in time teil against the health. Taking 
ail the facts into consideration as to the value of 
a nonflesh diet and the risks of eating meat, it 
is well worth while to regard vegetarianism as 
more than a fad. 


Shivaji And Tukarara 

Swami Gunatitananda gives a brief life 
sketch of Tukaram in an article in TAc 
Vedanta Kesari for November, from which 
we make the following extract: 

The well-known Shivaji who was much devoted 
to saints from his boyhood, one day sent a deputa¬ 
tion to Tukaram who happened to be at Lohagaum 
at that time, with some jewellery, horses, torches, 
eta, as presents to request him to come to his 
palaoe at Poona. But Tukaram did not even con¬ 
descend to look at the precious presents, but sent 
them back with a letter containing nine abbangas 
addressed to God; “These torches, umbrella, and 
horses are not for good. Oh king of Pandarpur 
(Vithoba). why dost Thou wisli to allure me with 
these? This kind of honour 1 treat as a pigs 
dung; Thou art giving me just (he things 1 do 
not want. Everything is ordained by Thy will, 
Pandurang; Thon knowest my heart. I stick to 
Thee and Thy feet alone.” Then in the same 
letter he wrote to Shivaji: “We are free from all 
desites and attractions: a king or an ant gold or 
earth is same to us: our wealth is very great; we 
are the lords of the three worlds. Monev is like 
beef to us. What out you give us ? Utter the 


name of Vilbal; I shall be much pleased if you 
only do this much. Remember that all the tideOUa, 
nay, even the Moksha oan be had. bnt to get the 
feet of the Lord is difficult.’’ After recmviog this 
letter Shivaji himself came one di^ to listea to 
his Kirtanam (devotional mm) which attract^ 
him more aod more ; so Shiviui began to visit him 
very often. One night Shivaji vriiB so mut^ im¬ 
pressed by his Kirtanam ^at instead of returning 
to Poona, he, staj'ed at Dehu arith Tukaram. 
Shivaji’s mother being anxious that he might leave 
nff politics and become a Sadbm hurriM up to 
Dahu. That night Tukaram sooke on Varnashrama 
Dharma, which made Shivaji take up his duties 
in right earnest Another day the Pathaus coming 
to learn that Shivaji was listenimt to the Kirtanam 
inside the temple, lay in amham outside with a 
view to catch hold of him; but to their utter 
surprise and bewilderment the jPatbmig saw 
thousands of Sbivajis all of the same anpearanco 
rushing out from inside the temple! Thus they 
were frustrated in their fiendish attempts. 


Calico Indastry In India 

Mr. Y. 8. Thackeray’s article entitled the 
History of the Calico Industry of lodia pub¬ 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of the Indian 
Merchants' Chamber for October vrill be read 
with profit by those who are interested in 
Calico Industry. The writer observes: 

From the records at our disposal we understand 
that Calico, chintz and other oottop fabrics were 
the most important and oldest textile productioos 
of India and were being exported to foreign 

countries for their general use. The earliest 

reference about the traffic of this cloth is to be 

found in the travels of the Arabian physician 

Suleiman who had travelled in India about 850 
A. D. (A translation of Suleiman’s Journal bears 
the year 1173 A. D.) In his -Journal. Suloi- 
man makes mention of the town oi Calicut and 
states that garments made there ate so extra¬ 
ordinary that nowhere else are the like to be seen. 
They are for the most part round and woven to 
that degree of fineness that they may easily be 
drawn through a ring of middle size. From this 
it appears mat Calicut was the original seat of 
the manufacture of this cloth and from the name 
of this town the word “Calico’’ was derived. 


Cow-Protection Darine Mughal Times 

We read in ?%« Animal Protection Ciip- 
sAee# for October IVth; 

Babar the let Moguul Ruler of India, left a 
will for Humayun. of which two copies are extant, 
one in the Bhopal State Library and the other 
in the possession of Prindpal iBalbrishna of ttie 
Rajaram College, Kolhspore, The latter seems 
to be more complete: 

“0 son, the Kingdom of India is full of different 
religions, praised be God that He bestowed upon 
(hee its sovereignty. It is incnmbent on thee 
to wipe all religious prejudices oil' the tablet of 
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the heart. Administer justice according to the 
■ways of every religion. Avoid especially the 
sacrifice of the cow by which thou oanst capture 
the hearts of the people of India, and subjects (jf 
the country may be bonnd up with royal obli¬ 
gations. 

“Do not rnin the temples and shrines of any 
community which is obeying the Laws of Govern¬ 
ment. Administer justice in such a manner that 
the King be pleased with the subjects and the 
subjects with the King. The cause of Islam can 
be promoted by the weapons of obligations rather 
than by the sword of tvranny. 

“Overlook the differences of fhe Shias and 
Sunnis, else the weakness of Islam is manifest. 

“And let the subjects of different beliefs be 
harmonised in conformity with the four elements 
of which the human body is harmoniously 
composed, so that the body of kingdom bo free 
from different diseases. The memoirs of Timur, 
the Master of Conjunction, should always be before 
tbine eyes, so that thou mayest become experienced 
in the affairs of administration.” 

1st Jamadi ul Awal, 93.") A. H. 


The Beng^al Medical Act 

The Calcutta Medical Journal for October 
observes editorially, 

The declared object of the Government of 
Bengal in amending the Bengal Medical Act (1914) 
was to enhance the representative character of 
the Bengal Council of Medical Registration by 
extending the franchise to the medical colleges 
affiliated to the University, medical schools per¬ 
manently affiliated to the State Medical Faculty. 
School of Tropical Medicine and Railway Board 
and at the same time not to make it too unwieldy 
by reducing the number of nominated members 
and representatives of the medical profession. The 
Council as contemplated in the amending Bill 
would have been composed of 18 members, 11 of 
whom were likely to be officials and 7 non-officials 
including 5 representatives of the registered 
practitioners. Consequently 'the section dealipg 
with the constitution of the Council evoked much 
criticism from the press and the public. 

The Bill, however, has been passed into 
an Act. The Journal is of opinion; 

The immediate net result of the passage of the 
Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill, 1928 is the 
formation of the Bengal Council of Medical 
R-'gistration by 23 'members, of whom 9 are 
likely to be officials and 14 non-offloials. But 
within a year or so, 4 more Government Medical 
Schools will come into existence and the total 
number will then be increased to 27. 13 of them 
will be officials and 14 non-offloials. The non- 
officials will be formed by one representative each 
of the Hacnlty of Medicine, the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, the Carmichael Medical College, Belgachia. 
the Calcutta Medical School, the National Medical 
Institute, and the Bankura Medical School; 4 


representatives of the graduates and dioentiates in 
Medicine and Surgery of the University of 
Calcutta: 2 irepresentativea of the practitioners 
who are qualified to be registered under the 
Medical Acts and 3 representatives of the practi¬ 
tioners with registrable qualifications other than 
the previous. 

Our duty next is to send the right sort of 
representatives to the Council. In electing them 
we should see that we are selecting men who Will 
not be inflnenced by official favour or drown—men 
who will be able to assert the rights and privileges 
of their constituencies. There are other non-official 
institntions which are teaching medical subjects but 
are not yet recognized and there are numerous out¬ 
door dispensaries and hospitals with wealth of 
clinical materials in Calcutta, if the authorities of 
of these combine and the clinical materials 
available are pooled together, they can more than 
satisfy all the requiremsnts for affiliation. 


The Brass and Bell-Metal Industry of 
Orissa 

In an informative paper read at the 
Co-operators’ Day (published in Federation 
Oaxette) Mr. S. C. Ghosh gives an account 
of the above industry— the principal cottage 
industry of Orissa. Says the writer: 

At present there are three principal Bell-metal 
Societies in Orissa-Bnt I regret to say that they 
are not working quite to our satisfaelion. 

There are a few more working succe.ss- 
fuily though not under co-operative organis¬ 
ations. The principal difficulties with the 
former group are enumerated by the writer 
viz. 

At the outset I must frankly admit that the 
Brass-metal and Bell-metal Workers as a class are 
very conservative in their nature... For the above 
reasons tangible results are only obtained after a 
long time, and that when onr patience is entirely 
wearied out, and in most cases even after that. 
Secondly, these Karigars have no idea of the 
Division of Ijabour-—Thirdly, peculiarity is this that 
one manufacturer or Bindliance is capable of 
liiiMlu. ina one or two kinds of goods only and not 
. 111 . Tlicv do not attempt even at newer ones.-- 
Fourthly, the major portion of the producers 
being under the clutches of the Malujjans are 
throwing every possible obstacles in the path of 
our progress. 

The writer concludes— 

Our motto is largest sale, small profit and satis¬ 
fied customers. Pure. Bell-metal wares. I emphati¬ 
cally say, are not available elsewhere in the market 
and they pay in the long run, as they are not of 
ordinary stuff. 




Dr. 'Poadick on Trial Marriage 

Writing in the American Magazine Dr. Fos- 
dicfe admits that in America, amang certain 
sections, there is a revolt against old-fashioned 
family life. He does not believe that the 
solation of the resnlting problem is to be 
achieved through what is called trial marriage 
—through the snbstitation of the ‘ideals'and 
customs of trial marriage for old marital ideas 
and cnstoms. Of his own opinion, Dr. Fosdiok 
writes :— 

Personally, I do not for a moment believe 
that the American people in the tong mn will 
consent to that exchange. If they do consent 
to it, the degeneratioa of American civilization 
will come on apace. For the attitudes and actions 
involved in trial marriage are, first, psychologically 
disruptive to the individual and, second, socially 
ruinous to the nation. 

The psychological aspect of the matter is primary. 
Nature has been at work a long time on the 
sex-problem, and we can not by any swift, slick 
changes outwit what nature has had in mind. 
To-day an immense amount of cheap thought and 
talk is going the rounds, of novels, dramas, 
movies, magazines, and conversations, to the 
general effect that sex is an .imperious urge 
towards personal pleasure in general and bodily 
gra'ifi-atioii in particular. 

The plain fact, however, is that from nature’s 
standpoint sex is only a lure to get two people 
to love each other deeply enough and long 
enough to bring up children. What nature 
wants is children, and becanse nature 
always makes attractive the road to the goal she 
seeks she has allured men and women into family 
life by pleasant paths. What she was getting at, 
however, was not the pleasure of tiie path, but 
the goal of the children, anybody and who makes it 
his principle of action to steal the gratiQcation 
of nature’s lure without fulfil hog nature’s purpose 
is committing a psychological theft on which 
nature wreaks inevitable vengeance. 

The whipper-snappers in psychology may 
speak to the contrary; the seets tell the truth. 

Trial marriage, therefore, in its ordinarily 
accepted meaning, is psychologically a truncated, 
arrested, balked experience. It means emotional 
repression and disruption. Some people assume 
that because the idea is new it is an advance. 
' As well assume that being killed by an airplane 
or going to war with poison gas is an advance. 

Nature is too old at this sex-game to, be so 
easily circumvented. And what she signifies 
by the game and ,intends to get oat of it is clear. 

91-13 


The oomp'ete sex-experienoe means falling in 
love, learning the secret of staying in love, master¬ 
ing the art of growing up in love, enlarging the 
love-life into a family of children, natil within 
the green ensp of a phvsical relation grow the 
flower and fruit of a spiritnal anion. 

According to Dr. Fosdiok, Mark Twain 
said ont of his own experienoe ; “No ^an 
and woman really know what perfect ]ove 
is nntil they have been married a qdarter of 
a century.” 

Dr. Fosdiok continues:— 

To-day loose conceptions of marriage as 
largely consisting in bodily gratification are 
defended _ in popular minds by a supposed 
psychologioal law to the effs'U that the sex-instinct 
must not be supprest, bat exnrest. To let yourself 
go, this teaching says, to do as you please, to 
give your emotions gangway, abandon yonrself 
and have vonr fling—this is the law of a healthy 
sex-life. In oonseanenoe of this supoosed psycho¬ 
logical doctrine, we have wild talk among onr 
young people about the value of promisenons 
experimentation daring youth, and among onr 
older people about marriage being a temporary 
arrangement for mutnal gratiftcaMonv 

As a matter of fact, this idea that the sex- 
instinet must not be controlled, and when other 
interests make it wise, snpprest, is psychologic^ 
nonsense. 

Consider the matter with reference to other 
instincts. We have, for example, the instinct of 
self-preservation. It is fnndimroial. It iostiocts 
must not be represt, that of all others must be 
respected. But if with your wife and children 
you snould be in a shipwreck and, your instinot' 
of self-preservation becoming dominant and 
imperious, you should crowd into a life-boat and 
leave your wife and children behind and be saved 
while they drowned, how would yon explain the 
matter to your friends ? Would you say. I have 
just been reading a book on the new psychology— 
I felt that if I represt my instinct of self- 
preservation I would be in danger of serious 
mental derangement ? You would not get off by 
any such method from being an outlaw and a 
pariah. 

Most of the cheap, popnlar Mk about the 
danger of repressing instincts is nonsense. The 
fact is that we repress instincts or, better yet, 
sublimate them, every hour of our lives, or else 
we would be in an asylnm or a jail. The psyoho- 
Jogioal law of life is not to say to any instinot, 
Do as you please ! but out of ait onr instinots to 
bnild a personality. At the beginning each one 
of us is a mess. ‘I’m not a mao, but a mob,’wys 
a oharaoter in one of H. D. Wells’s stories. Each 
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one of ns most start as a mob of nnorsanized 
instinots, and the law of snccessfally living is 
to boilda personality, nnUl all the instinots—self- 
reservation, pugnacity, secs, and the rest—become 
riving power In a mental and spiritual engine, 
integrated, unified, purposeful, and going some¬ 
where. That is not enacted moral law; that is 
discovered law.” 

Dt. Fosdiok says that the real psychiatrists, 
like Doctor Hadfield, see this thing clearly. 

Dr. Hadfield, we are told, teaches that in the 
course of evolution we have long since outgrown 
the absolute sway of the polygamous impulse, and 
have come over into the real, if partial, sway of 
the monogamous impulse- And continues Dr. 
Fosdiok: 

So far as enacted law is concerned, therefore, 
the endeavor must be to encourage, so far as law 
can, help in the matter, this normal, healthy, 
monogamous relationship. I have emphasized the 
psychological importance of monogamy to the 
iMrticipants in the marriage. Of course the social 
significance of monogamy to the children and, 
therefore, to the nation is obvious. Nature, during 
the course of pvolutipn, prolonged the infancy of 
the human child until the. family became a biologi¬ 
cal necessity. The child’s long dependence makes 
sustained paternal and maternal care indispensable, 
and from this prolonged mutual relationship came 
all our finest moral qualities. 

Human virtue was created out of the family, 
and human virtue will perish with the family. 
There are no substitutes for parents. 

This stake which society at large has in the 
matter, therefore, is tremendous, and whatever the 
States laws can do to encourage monogamy 
should be done. 

The only solution of the problem, if there is 
snch a thing, lies at_ the marriage end. Let us 
get clearly in our minds that in revolting from 
obsolete fashions in the ancient family we must 
not revolt to trial marriage. Let ns see distinctly 
that the monogamous relationship is the only 
psychologically complete, emotionally satisfactory, 
ethically serviceable and socially productive 
form of marriage. Let ns get this truth clearly 
in onr minds, and make it clear to our 
children. Then let this corollary be taught: 
that marriage is the most serious decision 
that men and women can face and that, therefore, 
it is ‘not to be entered into unadvisedly or lightly; 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God.’ 


Bathing: in Polluted Waters 

In Calcutta and in some other big cities 
the river water is polluted horribly. Yet 
thousands bathe, in snch water. The danger 
of bathing in snch filthy waters will be clear 
from the following extract from the New 
York American :— 

In a conference recently between Dr. Harris 
and Dr. Charles F. Pabst, it was developed that in 
addition to the many int^al diseases which the 
filthy waters carried, there were many serious and 


painful skin diseases against which the public 
shonld be warned. Dr. Pabst, an auth|irity on this 
phase of the menaoe, is a oity physician and (fiiief 
attending drinial'ilogint of the Greenpoint Hospital. 

Following lh•‘ir 'sik it was said that physicians 
and surgeons would not be astonished to see an 
epidemic of furunoles or boils, abscesses, and other 
infiammatory diseases of the skin and blood stream. 
It was said that these are quite likely to be 
oontraoted by bathers in the condemned waters, 
where the subject has slight cuts or abrasions. - 

These abrasions, it was shown, n^ed not be 
pronounced, but might merely be the result of 
chafing by a woolen bathing suit in order to give 
the bacilli a point of entry. 

Eye specialists have pointed out. too, that these 
waters present the constant peril of pink-eye and 
all forms of conjunctivitis, some of which could 
conceivably result in permanent injury to the eye, 
or even total blindness. 

Perhaps the most prevalent aftermath of 
bathing in water containing sewage, it was said 
at the Health Department, is that of middle-ear 
infection, often leading to mastoiditis, abscesses, 
ear-drum infections, and often deafness, especially 
where the eustachiac tubes become involved. 

Respiratory diseases also play their part in the 
lives of bathers who ignore the Health Department 
warnings. At the department it was said thit 
‘colds,’ which bathers imagine they contact from 
staying around too long in swimming suits, really 
are contracted from the organisms in the filthy 
waters. 

Many cases of pneumonia have been traced 
directly to this source, as have cases of tonsilitis, 
bronchitis, pharingitis. and all of the common nose 
and throat ills. 

Swallowing these waters, it was declared might 
easily lead to disturbances of the digestional tract 
not from the writer itself, but from the dangerous 
bacilli they contain and might easily be a predis¬ 
posing factor of appendicitis. 


Great Britain and Egypt 

In the course of an article on Britain 
and Egypt, Mr. Arthur Ponsouby writes in the 
Contemporary Review :— 

Criticism is always easier than construction. 
In the Egyptian question, which year by year 
becomes further obscured by fresh complications, 
a Bolutiou is far from easy to define. Extreme 
Nationalist opinion which the Wafd has inherited 
from Zaghlul may not be so hopelessly uncompro¬ 
mising as is generally supposed. It is not so much 
British proposals as British eventual intentions of 
which they are suspicions. They are persu^ed 
that it is not the fixed intention of Great Britain 
to relax completely at any date a controlling hand 
which must deprive Egypt of absolute autonomy. 
Take the crucial question of the British, garrison. 
There can be little doubt that the immediate 
evacuation of every British soldier from Egyptian 
soil within a month would neither be demanded 
nor accepted by the great body of majority opinion 
in Egypt Not only do they fear the antpcratio 
ambitions of King Fuad but mey have learned some 
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from the drastio methods adopted b? the 
Freoch in ^ris, and they are folly awue that in 
Italy and Torkey nnscrnpoloas aotocTaciea may 
take advantage of their -weakness. The question 
therefore resolves itself into one of time and 
degree, to be rdiusted according to the legitimate 
ambitions of Eg^pt, and a reconsideration by Gr^t 
Britain of imperud strategic necessities. 

The other outstanding problem of impor¬ 
tance is the question of the Soudan. Mr. 
Fonsonby’does not discuss it in detail men¬ 
tioning the various phases through which it 
has passed. He only writes:—.. 

It is sufficient to say that from the Egyptian 
point of view it is not merely a question of 
territory. Nile water supply is a matter of vital 
necessity to the very existence of Egypt. In 
the course of imperial aggrandisement we have 
established economic interests in the Soudan and 
have undertaken certain obligations towards the 
Arab population which we cannot lightly abandon. 
Compromise here is unlikely to be reached by 
the wrangling of the two interested parties 
more especially when the Soudan problem is 
linked up with the other highly contentions con¬ 
troversies connected with Egypt itself. But the 
Soudan and the Suez Canal present just the sort 
of international problem suitable for submission 
to the League, of Nations, so that without any 
question of triumph or submission on one side 
or the other a decision may be anived at by an 
impartial outside authority by which both parties 
will abide. 

Mr. Ponsonby sums up his conclusions on 
the broad lines of principle and method 
which British public opinion can easily 
understand, in the following words. 

(a) Our declared Intention should be the 
establishment without reserve or qualification of 
an independent autonomous Egypt. _ 

(b) The stops taken towards this end must be 
devised accoroing to the best interests of the 
Egyptian people and to the responsibilities and 
obligations which our long sojourn in the country 
has for the time being imposed on ns. 

(e) Negotiations for a Treaty of Alliance must 
be conducted only with a responsible authority, 
representative of majority opinion in Egypt. 

(d) Egypt must become a memberof the League 
of Nations in order that the major issues which 
prove incapable of adjustment in bilateral nogorta- 
tion may be submitted to that body for an im¬ 
partial international verdict.. ^ 

With the right spirit and intention, the right 
approach and the right people as negotiators, it 
ia not impossible that a solution can be found. 
Dnfortnnately for the moment we have drifted far 
down the wrong road, and time will^ needed 
for us to retrace our steps and for Egypt to be 
restored to normal and regular conditions of 
government 


Japan and the Two Americas 
Andre Dnboscq writes in Le Cirn’espon- 
dent, « Paris Catholic biweekly:— 


When one reah'zes what tremendons obstacles 
are placed in the way of the immigration of ffie 
yellow race into the United States, and how the 
Americans seek to hold down the negroes who 
are already there, one can nnderatand bow dis¬ 
turbed the Americans are over the neamesa of a 
country like Mexico. Mexico has about 15000.000 
inhabitants of whom only 2.00O,( 00 arewhites. The 
rest are Indians or half-breeda. By a law passed 
October 31,1926, Mexico opened wide her doors 
to immigration; and the worst is that the half- 
breeds, because they hate the wlntes, and the 
Indians, because they hate the whites and the 
half-breeds, both favor .Japanese immigiatioo. The 
Japanese, after their exclusion from the United 
States, were glad enongh to send a part of their 
steadily growing population to Mexico. Not only 
do Japanese farmers come to work there, but 
Mexico sells Japan large quantities of raw materials. 
Commercial relations between the two countries, 
are controlled by a treaty signed on October 8, 
1924. 

Perhaps Mexico has not been prudent in oSermg 
unrestricted entrance to Japweee immigrants. 
The Asiatic flood, once it r^hes its height, is not 
easily stemmed. I have already pointed ont that 
this proved true in the case of the Hawaiian Island, 
and It is to precisely this possibility that California 
hesitated to expose herself. In any case, Brazil, where 
the Japanese have been well received, has shown 
more foresight. Commenting upon the arrival of a 
Japanese commission in Rio de Janeiro, the Jomal 
do Brazil says: ‘We dare not open our doors wide 
to the Japanese. On the other band, it would not 
be wise for us to close them completely. The best 
course is to set a definite limit on the number of 
these foreigners allowed to enter the country, in 
order that we may have noiliing to fear from them 
in case they prove iioassimilable. This problem 
should be settled by foresigbted legislation, aimed 
to spare future generations a terrible racial 
problem.’ 

This indicates a prudent doubt on the part of 
the Brazilians concerning the assimilability of 
Asiatics, in spite of the fact that the Itatg-estab- 
lished traditions of the country offer a strong gua¬ 
ranty against deformation of the national spirit by 
foreigners. It should be nointed out, however, that 
the Japanese have already acquired considerable 
territory in Brazil and that they are always ready 
to take more with the intention, already partly- 
realized in the South, of Iwing ont great ootton 
plantations. In Peru also, Japanese business men 
plan to acquire vast areas for raising cotton. 

In summary, it may be said that Japanese 
emigrants are regularly finding their -way to 
Latin America. For the moment they are going 
principally to Brazil and Peru, because the Mexi¬ 
can situation is so troubled; but Japanese relatioDS 
with all three of these countries have increased a 
hundred-fold in the last twenty years. It should be 
remarked that the same thing cannot be said of 
Chile, wh^re fear of Japanese immigration is even 
more marked than it is in Brazil. 


Josiah Boyoe—Theist or Pantheist? 
Panl E Johnson, disonssing the philosophy 
of Josiah Royoe in an article in the Harvard 
Theological Review, observes ; 
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Ahdolote theism o*nnot overlook the followinst 
diffinitries AH reality may he personal, hot, if 
constituted of discordant elements, then endangers 
the unity of God. The evil, error, and ienoranoe 
of the finite is carried up into the Infinite, thus 
impnim'ne the goodoeja. truth, and knowledge of 
Ord. The parts are equivalent to the Whole, thus 
leaving uncertainty as to what after all is God. 
The Whole Is identical with the part; if so, why 
sot call the part the whole and avoid the nnneoes- 
smy and gratuitous assumption of an Absolute 
beyond empirical demonstration ? 

Royce has his answer for each of these 
difficulties. 

Foreachof these difficulties Royce has his answer. 
All concrete, active, living unity is a unity of 
contrast. BO that the contradictory elements in God 
contribute to the rich variety and wealth of mean¬ 
ing in his life. The evil and error which enter 
God’s experience are necessary to his complete 
knowledge of all facts, but do not impugn his 
goodness and truth, for he overcomes ignorance 
and error with his larger insight, aud renounces 
evil by triompfaing over it in his victorions good¬ 
ness. The parts are futile and defeated in and 
of themselves; it is only by union with the Whole 
that they find meaning. God is the Whole that 
saves the parts by organizing them into perfect 
life. The Whole may be identical with _ the pirt 
only in a self-representative system, which is to 
say that, the Whole of God is present in every 
meaning or expression which he manifests in the 
part. The Absolnte is no gratuitous assumption, 
for every partial view of reality falls into contra¬ 
diction and only the Absolute explains. 

Ftom this it is evident, that Royce can neither 
be waved aside at the first cry of pantheist, not 
readily disposed of by the traditional arguments 
brought against monism. For the monism of Royce 
is laid out upon personalistic lines, and while the 
absolnte nature of it may lead ns to suspect an 
eventual falling into pantheistic difficulties, the 
way to such difficulties must be demonstrated, not 
taken for granted. Distinctions of value are the 
property of Personality, and to that extent his 
internal transcendence may be effective. What 
b( 0 <mes of material things and finite beings is 
ai 0 ‘her question beyond the limits of this inquiry. 
It may appear that the finite difficulty is the 
vulnerable point in Royce’s philosophy. But as for 
the Infinite, we are led by this investigation to 
conclude that the God of Royce may justly be 
called tbeistic. 


Capitalism and Eeligions “lam”. 

What Eemper Fullerton writes of Calvinism 
and Capitalism in the same Review applies 
equally aptly to other religious creeds. The 
writer asks;— 

And what chance has the Church in a world 
dominated by a huge and rapidly increasing popu¬ 
lation which needs subsistence, and by a profit- 
motive which seeks to make gain out of this 
need? These two economic factors in their in¬ 
teraction led to the imperialistic expansion which 
went on tbroughout the nineteenth century and 


resulted in the Great War of the twenij^h century, 
hut which has not yet mu out its politically 
devastating course, for American imperialism has 
just begnn its rake’s prcgress. Do the churches 
realize the situation with which they are confron¬ 
ted? In nropoition as they are educated, they 
have sunendered their dogmatic anpoorts. fn 
proportion as they represent the prosperous middle 
classes, they have more and more abandoned the 
heroism of the ethical and relig'ons discipline which 
once gave them a real spiritnal authority, and have 
adopted in its place a this-worldly orientation 
largely acqniesoing in the domination of the 
present hnsinesa, foimiilation of lile, consecrated as 
this is by its association with religioQ. and they 
seek to solve their consciennea by t*'e adoption of 
a social-service ideal which too often means a 
further ra'ionalizttion of religion in a new form 
and a dilettante dabbling in the economic and poli¬ 
tical problems of the times. Th" situation is 
probably the most serious the church has faced in 
Its entire history- It is so serious because it is so 
hard to realize it, for the church no longer feels 
itself outside the world as it did in its struggle 
with the Roman Empire, but is itself an organic 
part of the vast complex which we call modem 
civilization. Being a part ot this civilization, it 
seems to have lost the power objectively to analyse 
it. It does not realize that when, in a profoundly 
religious interest, it adopted the conception of 
‘calling’ within the secular life, it helped, quite 
unconsciously, to nave the way for its own almost 
complete secularization. 

Religious bodies undertaking social service 
work, require money, which capitalists give 
them. This dependence on the propertied 
classes deprives them to some extent of 
rebuking vicious luxury, vice, sin and 
wickedness, and consequently of spiritual 
authority. What is the remedy? 


China’s New Indnstriatism 

Writing in The China Journal for 
October, Mr. Arthur De C. Sowerby speaks 
of a signifioaot change in the industrial out¬ 
look of China viz. “a desire for the co¬ 
operation of foreigners with Chinese in the 
industrial rehabilitation and develonment of 
China after all these years of ohaos and 
strife.” The writer says : 

Though the Chinese have gone far in the last 
few decades in following Western business and 
indnstrial methods, they are experiencing consider¬ 
able difficulty m adjusting themselves to all the 
changes involved: while they naturally lack the 
background and experience pissessed by each 
countries as Great Britain, wnose vast wealth and 
world-wide interests have been bnilt up by a long 
eriod of close apolioation of aud adherenoe to 
usiness and commercial principles. 

Thus Chinese iave.stors and promoters, of 
industrial and other enterprises have suffered 
severe loses, simetimea through tn« dishonesty 
of rascally managers, at others throngh mistakes 
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gnd errors in jadmnent on the part either of 
their mannaers or of their technioai experts or 
or edrisnrs ss the ontoome of inexoerienoe. 

For this aod other reasons Chinese investors 
have berome shv of puttioK their inoDe:^ into 
conoerns. indnstrial "or otherwise, whoHy sponsored 
hy their fellow oouotrymen, and for sometime 
pa«t have either kept their money tied ap in the 
foreino banks in the foreign oonnessions and 
treatviports or have invested it abroad. 

The Ch'nfse owners of big indnstries which 
have failed, to attain the s access hoped for 
are approaching foreign ’ groups, in some cases 
going so far as to ask the latter to take over the 
entire management of their concerns and to 
invest the capital necessary to put them on a 
sonnd paying basis ; and on the of^er hand, the 
representatives of the government are doing 
much the same in regard to big national concerns : 
while Chinese investors, large and small, are 
refusing to pat any money whatsoever into 
conoeins that are not at least under part control 
of foreigners of sound reputation and proved 
ability. 

Now that China is master of her own 
house, she can bny the service of the 
foreigners at her own terms. 

There is no loss of “face” or infringement of 
Chinese sovereign rights involved in sneh transao- 
tions. for the simple reason that in every ease 
the ownership of the industry concerned remains 
with the Chinese, the foreigners and their capital 
merely being employed by the latter. 

The writer, however, wants some guarantee 
from the Chinese Government that the lives 
and interests of the foreigners who are going 
as ‘guests’ will be safeguarded. 


At Bammohnn Eoy’a Tomb 

The Inquirer (October, 131 gives us an 
account of the annual gathering at the Raja's 
tomb, at Bristol ;— 

The annual service at the tomb of Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, Arno’s Vale, Bristol was held a 
week ago, a number of Indian visitors who had 
come down from London having been welcomed 
by the Lord Mavor and Sheriffs earlier in the day 
at the Council House. In the party ware inclnded 
St Abbas and Ladv Baig, Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Sen, 
Mr. G. S. Dutt (Indian Civil Service) and Major 
and Mrs. Das, all members of the Brahmo Samai. 
They laid wreaths and fljral tiibutes on the tomb 
and a service of reconsecration was conducted by 
Mr. N- C. Sen. Afterwards there were addresses 
by the Rev. Dr. Tailor Jones and the more promi¬ 
nent Indian representatives. 

Dr, Tudor Jones said that was the thirteenth 
occasion he had had the privilege of being there 
on September 27, hut they never hod such a large 
gathering as they bad that day. Bristol people had 
respond'd well to do honour to the memory of one 
of the greatest Indians who had ever lived. 

They had testimony that some of the Indian 
(gentlemen present remembered the accounts of 
Rriatol from their earliest childhood. From Uteir 


cradle they bad been told what a marvetlons city 
Briatnl was, and what endeared it most to them 
was the foot that Rajah Rammohun Roy had lived 
here for some time and passed away at Srapleton. 
The Rajah loved Bristol and earn** here at the 
invitation of that very g'-eat woman, Marv Carpen¬ 
ter. who ran ragged and indnstrial schools for boys 
and girls in th's country. She was interested in 
the peonies of India and visited the conntry, which 
meant a great undertaking in those days. 

They were there to give a very cordial, welcome 
to their Indian friends India was an important 
part of the British Empire, and it was hoped that 
the dispute between that conntry and England 
would soon be settled and that they would walk 
together hand in hand for the beneflt of the whole 
world. That was their wish, and they asked their 
friends to carry it back to the peoples of India. 

Mr. G. 8. Dutt I. C. 8. replied to the 
address and Mr- N. C, Sen thanked the Rev. 
Tudor Jones for the care he bad taken of 
the shrine of the Raja. 


Tuberculosis 

The Inquirer (October 20) informs us : 

Ahont thirty medical officers of the Canadian 
Tabsrculosis Association are attending the annual 
conference of the National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberonlosis here in London. The 
Canadian Association is evidently a very, active 
force, and has affiliated to it every anti-tnber- 
onlosis committee in Canada. The deaths from 
tuberculosis have been greatly reduced in recent 
years, hat the following figures tell their own tale 
as to the difference between town and conntry 
life from the point of view of resistance to this 
disease. In Canada 55 per cent of the people , live 
on 64 Iter cent of the land area and contribute 
only 40 per cent, of the annual deaths from 
tuberculosis, or 67 per 100.000, The rest of the 
population coutribute 60 per cent, of the yearly 
tuberculosis deaths or 104 per 100,000. 

It would be interesting to compare 
the Indian figures of mortality from tubercu¬ 
losis, which have been increasing rapidly, 
and more interesting to know what steps are 
being taken to check that 


Eussian Justice 

Light is thrown by Daniel Harris in 
The Lantern on the Russian judicial system, 
which has patience with human misoondnot, 
but is ruthless against any ofience however 
trivial against the state. The chief prosecuting 
officer of the Soviet Goverment M. Krylenko 
elaborated to him the ethios of the system ; 

Prisons, were regarded as training schools for 
the re-education of ordinary offenders into useful 
citizens. The maximum sentence is ten years 
The prisoners are never locked up except at night. 
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are taneht to read and write and encoaraged to 
learn a trade, may teke vacations from prison to 
visit their families and are released on parole as 
son;p as practicable. But the treatment of political 
offenders is entirely different Counter-revolution 
(which includes any, opposition to the Communist 
Party) smuRgling (in defiance of the Government 
monopoly on foreign trade), stealing pnblic fnnds, 
sabotaging in industry—anything remotely oons- 
truable as an attack on the present regime—any 
of these may be punished with death. More than 

once he used the phrase, “.Lenin has written—” 

and there was a nng of actual pride in his quiet 
voice as he told us that he had secured the death- 
penalty. only the day before, for a clerk in the 
Gosbank (State Bank) who had been caught 
“lending” 2(X),0{I0 roubles of state money to private 
parties. 

Mr. Harris witnesses a sitting of the 
highest teibunal, and as he leaves, he tells 
ns : 

We meditated a bit on that Matter of the 

transgressing bank-clerk..Death for embezr.le- 

, ment I 

Krylenko is a pious man. 

His god is called LENIN. 


Fascist Inquisition 

Barbaric in its brutality and revolting in 
its crudity, is the Fascist Inquisition 
which sits in judgment over 6,000 
anti-Fsscist prisoners in Italy, and which 
Henri Barbusse denonunces in The Lantern in 
a petition ‘in the name of outraged humanity.’ 
Appeals M. Barbusse : 

We ask that the whole truth be told as to the 
tortures already denounced and in all those oases 
where death was caused by torture as with 
Gastone Sozzi, Agostina Sanvito. Pirola and proba¬ 
bly of Ruoiie (although we still hope that be may 
have survived.) 

That an international investigation committee 
visit the prisons and the islands of exile where 
approximately 6000 political prisoners are kept. 

The tortures to make prisoners ‘talk' 
are, writes Mr, Barbusse : 

Besides the stabbing with stioks filled at the 
points with powdered lead, beside the fist blows 
with iron gloves, which are used in all police 
stations, we have information that the following 
methods are used upon political prisoners "to 
make them talk.” 

1. Blows drawing blood (the cases of Trieste 
and Monfalcone already denounced in the press.) 

2. The nse of boiling water in which the 
prisoners’ bands are held to extort confessions 
through physical pain. (Cases of Milan and 
Brescia) 

3. Starvation, total darkness and blows used 
alternately (this system was first used in Brescia 
and later was adopted in all Fascist prisons.) 

4. Injections of chemical substances in order 
to create a state of madness and obtain “informa¬ 
tion” from tiie prisoner during his delirium. 


5. Pricking the testicles with pins nntii serious 
infiammation has begun. (Brescia a&d Genoa.) 

6. In some instances tying the testiclss with 
chains or ropes regnlating the pain by a steadily 
increasing pressure. (Elome, Naples and Genoa,) 

7. Thrusting pins deep under the nails. 
CTnrin, Genoa, Milan.) 

8. Enemas of a solntion of iodine causing 
very painful blisters in the intestines. (Perugia.) 

9. Eograving the tongue with knives. , 

10. Palling out the hair of the pubis. (As im 
Monfalcone and in Milan with Miss Lina Moran- 
dotti, sent to a clinic insane from the pain,) 

11. Even making use of insects, as in Florence 
where to secure "confessions” from political 
prisoners a black beetle under a glass is kept on 
the victims thjpe and four hours until he “talks.” 

Mussolini has given Italy an enduring 
government, strength and stability and pres¬ 
tige : but if half of the charges levelled 
against bis Party be true, he can claim 
everything except freeing Italian governmental 
system from mediaeval barbarity. 


The Ghazi and Turkey’s Future 

Under the Caption ‘The Turkish Mirror, 
1928,’ Mr. W. E. D. Allen thus speculates on 
the future of Turkey without the Ghazi’s 
personal magnetism in The AMatic Beiiew: 

The future in Turkey depends obviously on 
two questions : To what extent is the regime 
aud policy of the “Ghazi” a personal regime 
and a personal policy ? and are the Tnrks, or 
ratlier, is the political mechanism of the Popular 
Party, capable of maintaing the form of his regime 
and the spirit of his policy after his disappearance 
from politics, which in the ordinary course of 
human affairs, is eventually inevitable ? 

The “Qhazi’s” policy is in many ways sound 
unadventurous and non-committal foreign policy 
the amelioration of the condition of the peasants. 
State-aided economic development, and increased 
facilities for education. But the bureaucratic 
spirit of the Turkish regime fails to encourage 
real development of private enterprise within 
the country, and actually discourages foreign enter¬ 
prise—a serious matter, in a long view, for a country 
BO poor in capital resources as Turkey. Further, 
a virulent smti-religious policy and an unnecessarily 
compulsory strain in the introduction of social 
innovations tends to estrange large sections of the 
more stable if less active sections of the popular 
tion. 


A Page from the Presidential Campaign 
of America 

The Presidential campaign taxed the re¬ 
sources of all .propagandists in America. Th» 
following from The Nation gives an in8taao& 
of how to tackle an enemy pronoanoement 
ably and witbont vileness. 
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WHiTlHooviai Said 

An aocnrate Inrvey of the Department of Labor 
showed that even inolndinK the nsnal winter 
seasonal nnemployment, about 1,800,000 employees 
were out of work as contrasted with five to six 
miUion in 1921, 

Th® Facts 

Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics, reported on March 24. 1928 (see Monthly 
Labor Remew of the Department of Labor for 
April. 1928. page 26), an estimate of the shrinkage 
in the numlw of employed workers between 1925 
and 1928 as 1,800,000. The figure was not an 
estimate of unemployment-, no account was taken 
of the number of unemployed in 1925, The Labor 
Bnrean. Inc. estimates the unemployment this year 
at about 4,000,000. 

The foreword to the report of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment, signed by Herbert 
Hoover, refers to “foar to five million unemployed 
as a result of the business depression of that 
year.” This conference met in September, 1921. 
It appointed a subcommittee of experts to report 
on the number of unemployed. Their estimate, as 
contained in the official record, says; “It is highly 
improbable, taking all occupations into account, 
that more than 3,600,000 persons now remain 
unemployed in the sense that they desire and are 
unable to find work suited to their capacities.” 


Party and Purity 

The ‘Solid South’ is said to have cracked 
in the last Presidential election of America 
principally because of the Democratic candi¬ 
date, A1 Smith’s Tammany connection. In 
trying to clear his position more by an 
apologia than by solid arguments, the editor 
of The New Republic, a supporter of A1 Smith, 
discusses the question of party and 
purity 

No doubt alt politicians who cpqperate wift 
party organizations are open to criticism on this 
score by independent or soicialist voters. Parties 
are organized and operated to win and to exercise 
political power, and to that end their leaders 
are frequently obliged to assume partial respon¬ 
sibility for behavior on the part of their party 
colleagne® which in itself may be indefeimibje and 
which they would have liked to change. Socialists, 
independents, purists, and members of hopelessly 
minor parties can criticize “regular politicians 
for their complicity in these doubtful practices 
with some force, but they should remember one 
mitigating condition. If they themselves exercise 
political power in a democracy by means of 
an organized party, they would act in somewhat 
the same way or injure their party as an organ 
of government In dealing with the sins and 
errors of their associates, they would be forced 
in the interest of party welfare to moderate 
their zeal for purity and reform. It is only fair 
to add in Al Smith’s case that since he has 
been one of the leaders of Tammany Hall, has 


not served as the silent accomipioe of any cormp- 
tion so flagrant and offensive as ■ that which 
Herbert Hoover overlooked as the colleague in 
the late Mr. Hardinge’s Calnnet of Messrs. Fall 
and Dangherty. 


Euflish Insight 

In therFall Book Section’ of the same date 
of the journal there is under above caption 
a discussion of the contemporary educational 
ideas and thoughts of England. We read : 

Three forces straggle for place in English 
thought: science, classicism imd humanism. It is 
the last-named, humanism, which seems to weave 
the central strand. And it is this humanistic 
quality which patently provides the best of English 
thought with its finer insights. Englishmen strive 
to bring their ideas into relation with something 
solidly hnman. This is insight; to reveal the 
meaning of things and events in terms of thmr 
derivation from an influence upon hnman nature 
Thus, when Professor Findlay begins his systema¬ 
tic work on education he attributes the conception 
to his German teachers, but as he proceeds it 
becomes clear that he has been deeply influenced by 
the American emphasis upon changing human 
nature. In fact, his chief concern in the area of values 
derives from his insights into human limitations 
and aspirations. Individuality and sociality are 
both given data of human nature ; neither the one 
nor the other may be used as the sole end of 
edneation. “Fellowship increases with the passage 
of time side by side with our inner experience of 
the expanding self.” And “the school, when all is 
said, is not an appropriate venue for a new gospel; 
the reformer can only ask that our children shonld 
be 80 educated as to remain sensitive to the in¬ 
timations of adventure.” In Volume II, where he 
compares Dewey and Tagore, he comes even nearer 
an insight integrated through a fine and sensitive 
view of hnman nature. “No two types [Dewey and 
Tagore] more remote from each other could be 
named, yet they are united by practical experience 
of child-life which bridges the chasm between East 

and West.Tagore and Dewey also hemor science 

and use it, bnt as a means to a greater end, the 
end being behavior in a social and spiritnal sojiety. 
For both of them the meaning and purpose of ^e 
is the one thing that matters; the life they cherish 
is not some future field of activity or success, for 
which this or that subject or method may prepare, 
but the life that now is, that now fnlfills itself, 
both in individual experience and in cooperation.” 


A New Danger 

The New Republic (October 17) informs 
ns of a new source of noise ; 

A new horror has been added to the miseries 
of metropolitan life, but, we trust, only temporarily. 
Recently an aeroplane has been flying over New 
York City, equipped with a loud-speaking device 
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which amplifies the human voice—or any other 
poise—siimethiog like a hundred million times. 
From the sky. sintrers have sung, saxophones 
have bleated, and slick-tonRued announcers have 
expatiated on the merits of somebody’s ciBarettes. 
On the first trials the words spoken were almost 
entirely nnintellifrible ; the air vias simply filled 
with vast and • disssreeable sounds, comine from 
no identifi-tble spot- However, the experience 
would have been no pleasanter, and might have 
bwn worse, for the unhappy victims below, if 
the machinery h id worked well. If this sort of 
thing doeen’t come under the head of unjustifiable 
invasion of privacy, we should like to kndw what 
does. As advertising, it may or may not be 
of some value ; as a nuisance, it is a great success. 

The above news forms the subject of a 
strong but reasonable comment by Dr. Holmes 
in Unity, October 8. 

That revolt against these multiplying noises of 
oonteraporary civilization is no mere outburst of 
bystera on the part of neurotic invalids, is shown 
bv a recent statement on the subject hv Professor 
W. A. Spooner, of Oxford, England. “Civilization,’ 
he says, “has never before been oonfionted by 
such a malignant plagne.” Few people realize, he 
continues, the havoc wrought upon our physical 
and nervous systems by the noise to which we 
are constantly being subjected. Professor Spooner 
especially fears the injurious effects upon the 
growing generations, who are being exposed to 
assaults which no human system was ever built 
to sustain, there are alarming signs that many 
people, including engineers and scientists, we have 
no doubt have become so degenerate that they 
actually like noise. Which brings us to Professor 
Spooner’s suggestion that the medical section of 
the League of Nations take up what is now 
hwinme a world problem—“the prevention and 
abatement of unne-’essary noise” ! But why wait 
for the League of Nations, or wander thus so far 
afield? Why not organize, forthwith in. all cities 
and villages militant Anti-Noise Societies whi'-h 
shall see to it that this hideous matter is forthwith 
made a matter of regulation by the public health 
authorities ? Most noises are unnecessary. ‘'That’s 
the starting point I Now add to this the 
knowledge, ainpl.y provided by enlighteQ»d 
physicians, that noise is rninons to good health, 
to say nothing of good manners and good morals, 
and the battle is won. 

None of ua are Boicoenes; but the pros¬ 
pect is simply frightful. 


Presidential Campaign Values 

nhity (October 15,) thinks that Political Cam¬ 
paigns for all their bunk, are illuminating. 


a campaign is most illuminating in its indications 
where politicians think the people ai;^ 

' It then goes to assess the value of the 
campaign and oonclndes: 

If the old-party politicians in this campaign 
have struck no genuine note of high idealism, if 
they have summoned Americans to no lofty en¬ 
deavor, either in their own domestic affairs or in 
their relations with a world that wd can fifreatly 
serve if we will, we can only reflect • soberly that 
it is thmr business to appeal to us where we are 
and the issues that they emphasize indicate pretty 
clearly where they think we are. If they are 
right, clearly we have a long way to travel before 
we shall have a state of opinion that seems likely 
to justify any party in presenting great issues 
with any hope of success. Yet tilings are after all 
not quite so sodden as they have been : there are 
some traces of awakening life. It is a time for 
thoughtful men to realize that the process of 
popular edn ation is of more- importance in 
American politics at the present time than is the 
attempt to get quick “results” by electing this or 
that man with his camp followers. 


Buddism in West 

Messaye of the East reproduces a letter 
from a group of western Buddhists who call 
themselves ‘Caucasian Buddhists’, in which 
they say : 

“It is time that western people understood that 
there is nothing alien or even characteristically 
Oriental in the Buddhist philosophy of life. There 
is nothing that is incompati hie with the highest 
ideals of western oivilizition and much that would 
exert a redeeming influence upon the gross mater¬ 
ialism of the age if it could be rightly appli^. 
In England and on the continent of Europe there 
has been in recent years a re-awakening of interest 
in Buddhism, and many lodges have been formed 
and temples built among the white populations. 

“Much has been made locally of the fact that we 
who joined the Buddhist Brotherhood here in 
Honolulu were Caucasians. In this conneutiou it 
might be well to point out that fact that Budduism 
is the only great religion, that is discmutively 
Aryan having originated in India, the staruog 
point from which our own Indo-European branch 
'of the Caucasian or white race spread westward 
into Europe. It is more directly and intimately the 
religion of our own race than any of the offsnoots 
of Bemitio origin that have been grafted with the 
paganism of the early Mediterranean tribes 1 





By SUKHAMAYA MITRA 
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First Scene 

T his thing urge is a highly troublesome 
thing. Man’s success in every matter 
of importance depends on this Urge; 
again, all failures also are traceable to this 
Urge. If one desires to earn fame by 
explaining a complex affair, one has to drag 
out the Urge that is at the root of it and 
present it to the world. On the other band, 
if one wishes to hoodwink people regarding 
something it is necessary for the Urge 
■behind it to be suitably camouflaged or twisted 
previous to its exhibition. As an example 
of tbe peculiar nature of Urge, we may look 
at this creation which, we are told, is the 
result of God’s creative Urge, and, next, 
at the death or end of all created things, 
which we learn is due to God’s destructive 
Urge. The same Urge that brings success 
in love leads to bankruptcy in business and 
the Urge that makes a man a good family man 
earns for him undying shame by fojoing 
him to desert his fellows in time of battle. 
If we intend to give a rational interpretation 
of the rise of the Swaraj Party or of the 
fail of tbe Moderates we need but dive in 
the depths af Socio-political Urges; if, on 
the other hand, we feel it necessary to hush 
up the truth about something, we need only 
manipulate some Urge into a suitable shape 
in order to achieve that end. 'n fact, this 
Urge is at once the source of all enlighten¬ 
ment and the cause of all mystery; tbe 
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basis of all success as well as of ail failure; 
true in regard to ail things and false. In 
its contradictoriness, complexity and potency, 
this Urge is almost divine. We bow down 
to this Attribnteless Urge and begin our 
story. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was daybreak. I had barely had my 
first sip and bite of my tea and biscuit 
when I was startled by a sudden outburst 
of heavy gunfire nearby. Then followed the 
din of rifles and the noise made by murder- 
mad soldiery and their dying victims. I 
was soared to death and my tea went the 
wrong way into my lungs. Gasping and 
choking in a fit of cough, I somehow managed 
to go up to my bed, get hold of the quilt 
and blankets, wrap them round my body 
and dive under the bedstead. Then I 
fainted. 

When I regained consciousness it was 
not quite dark. I wondered if it was evening. 
With great effort I shook my stiffened limbs 
into sense and rolled out from tbe place of 
safety. I saw that nothing had been touched. 
Tbe tea and bnscnits were standing as I 
had left them. There was a great sUenoe 
outside. Tbe gentle friction of brushes and 
brooms, against the curb, and the bumping 
of the springless wheels of the scavenger 
trucks were the only variations to an 
universal stillness. I limped out of the room 
and stood on the balcony, which was a fault¬ 
less Indo-Aryan construction in ferro-ooncrete. 
I saw it was the semi-darkness that precedes 
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sunrise—not evening. A faint suggestion of 
red in the east and the soft wet caress of 
the morning dew that lay on the railing 
round the edge of , the balcony. But what 
was that! A blood-red banner was hanging 
from the flag-staff of the nearby treasury 
buildings, rippling noisily in the morning 
breeze as if in defiance of the red rising 
sun and throwing out a challenge to the 
four winds! Only yesterday the tricolour 
Charka ensign of Mahatma Gandhi was 

crooning out messages of non-violence,dignity 
of labour, boycott of monster factories and 
whatnot from the self-same flag-staff, and 
what was this that I saw to-day ! Was it 


diffusing the red rays of the 
sun of a comiil^ renaissance 
or was it the red of a “reju¬ 
venated” passion which the 
setting sun of the West imbibed 
from grafted “monkey glands”? 

There was fear in my heart 
and curiosity in my mind. 

The latter won and I * left 
the balcony to* investigate 
matters on the road even if 
it did endanger my life. 

I passed down the marble 
stairway, along the corridor 
painted up after the cave 
frescoes of Ajanta, through 
the carved wooden doors, 
which resembled the doors of 
Tibetan temples, and at last 
reached the pavement in front 
of the house. The first sounds 
that accosted ray ears were 
the rough friction of a broom 
and a bar from a song of 
Rabindranath sung in a 
passionate,low, tenor voice. 

We have got up early to¬ 
day 

To meet the first flowers 
of the morning. 

I thought good heavens ! 
Who could sing such a song 
keeping time with a sweeper’s 
broom ? What further complex 
was this out of the Freudian 
museum ? Rhyming filth with 
flowers. What was the complex 
Urge that could make possible 
such an impossibility ? 

The song came nearer and 
nearer. The broom rubbed 
against the curb in faultless 
Kawali. I wondered if the sweeper fellow 
had not owing to bad health, sent this 
morning a fair substitute to perform his 
duties. That would effectively explain this 
strange juxtaposition of art and sanitation. 

Bat when I saw the operator of the 
broom, the imaginary romance that I was 
building up with so much effort vanished 
in a moment A well got-up youth, in up-to- 
date linen and hair-cut was plying the 
broom-the flowers of his imagination were 
defying the odours connected^ with ms 
employment I was struck dumb with 
astonishment The youth careluUy 
some filth on an iron tray and deposited 
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the same in* the nearby wheel-barrow—all 
with the air of performing a religions oere- 
mony. Then he sang. 

We have got what we wanted 
And that’s why we sing. 

I conid not restrain myself any longer 
and. said; “I say, can yon hear me ? 
Conld’n^ ypu get« better surrounding for 
the practice of Babindranath’s songs! 
Is that why you are looking for ‘the first 
flowers of the morning,’ dressed up as an 
amateur sweeper, in the sewage of the 
city ?’ 


The young man turned his head slightly 
towards me in an unbroken and easy sweep 
and said, “Comrade, the spiritual perfume 
that one finds in the fatigue born of honest 
labour is far better than anything that the 
rose gardens of fourteenth century Begum 
Mahals could give.” 

I said, "Sir, whatever a person does out 
cf love, yields pleasure and pleasure is spiritual 
perfume; but what was that form of endear¬ 
ment and address which yon Inst now applied 
to me ? It did not quite enter my head.” 

The youth smiled softly and said, “Friend! 
1 called yon Comrade, i. e., a dear friend. All 
ever the world wherever ttie son of man is 
labouring to earn bis food and wiping the 
sweat of hardship off bis forehead with 
work-hardened hands, a .flower hitherto unknown 
is blooming—it is the flower of comradeship, 
it has the scent of co-operation in its soul, 
it is coloured with the wondrous colours 
«f ifriendship and love, consisting of a million 


petals, each separate and distinctive, but all 
adding equally to the fnll^ beauty and 
glory of its being. That is to say, that the 
flower is composed of the labour of countless 
workers in different fields of work, all sharing 
equally the honour of contributing a 
necessary part to the whole.” 

I was suddenly overpowered with an 
unknown Urge, which rapidly grew stronger 
and stronger in my heart The sayings of 
Rousseau, Tolstoy, Marx, Kropotkin, Lenin 
and others began to assume shape and flit 
past my dazzled eyes in a mrowdod pageantry. 
The immortal ideal of equality in labour 
began to draw me irresistib¬ 
ly to its saurifioial altar. The 
ideal of the meditating 
Buddha, which through end¬ 
less centuries has been 
showing my legion ancestors 
the road to Nirvana through 
the annihilation of Karma or 
work and Salvation for 
universal humanity iaNirvana, 
and Union in Salvation ; that 
Buddha suddenly lost his 
serenity and inaction and 
rushed out, as it were, with 
shovel, scythe and hammer 
to correct his past mistakes. 
As if man after conquering 
the stupor of opium was 
looking for newer ways of 
death in a mad oigy of 
alcohol. The frozen blood 
in the veins of humanity suddenly thawed 
and rose in a tumultuous flood, ibddeaed 
with an enthusiasm which I little understood, 
I cried out, “You have well-spoken, friend, 
well spoken ! But bow could yon light 
such a roaring fire in the frost-coated 
heart of Mother India ?” 

Ihe young man answered," Don’t you 
know. We have had a revolution in IncBa 
yesterday morning. The whole of India has 
passed into the possession of workers in 
exchange of the labours performed by them. 
We have won everywhere. We, who have 
been dying a slow death lasting over centuries 
due to oonsamptiod of unearned incomes, 
we have all had to undergo a sooio-surgiml 
operation yesterday—some of us have 

successfully got rid of our ancient malady, 
yet others have been marked, but the Patient 
Succumbed’ and passed out into the grea 
beyond carrying with them the stigma o 
their own worthlessness. Had you been 
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sleeping ail .this while, Comrade, that yon have 
not beard of these momentons happenings ?” 

I answered in a shy voice, “No, not 
exactly sleeping ; but I have been in a faint.” 
The Youth said, “Must do my eight hours a 
day, I have lost fall ten minutes. So long 
then, Comrade...” Speechlessly I stood gazing 
at a buffalo cart. Its driver was a literary 
sort of a young man. It struck me that 
although there was some similarity between 
driving the pen in the thought-crowded high¬ 
ways of literature and driving a pair of semi¬ 
wild buffaloes in a crowded thoroughfare, there 
was, yet, a great difference. It was the 
same Urge, only differently expressed. 

The driver of the buffalo-cait, as if reading 
my thoughts, said, “Yes comrade, the 
glory that is associated with the squeezing 
of the buffalo’s tail is great. Compared to it 
the glory of composing an “Experiment 
with Truth,” a ‘‘Qitanjali,” a “Hamlet” or a 
“Ghosts”, is like a candle placed by the 
moon. The work-Urge is superior to the 
art-Urge, as the flight of the honey-bee is 
on a higher plane than the pleasure-guided 
movements of the butteifly. Beware of 
stagnation. It will congeal the cream of 
your character. Stir it continuously—the 
character, I mean ; churn the milk of life 
in the ohurner of constant action ; it is only 
tben that the butter of salvation will be 
entirely yours.” 

I was charmed. The fellow drove buffaloes, 
but what dexterity with metaphors ! We 
do want work. It is only due to aotiveness 
that the Himalayas were less glorious than 
the goats that roam their slopes, the hands 
of man excelled his stomach, the forehead 
opened itself to the inroads of the eyes, 
bed-bugs dominated the bed and street 
dogs bad complete freedom of the streets. 
It was again for activeness that diseases 
transcended health, sin ‘merit’ and limbs 
the souL The whole solar system, the 
entire creation was emphatically exhorting 
men to rush, at any rate, after their own 
shadows, to turn endlessly on their economic 
axis, walk, run, print their foot-steps here, 
there and everywhere on the breast of time 
and space, conquer, make everything their 
own my head began to reel. 

Here I was seated, as it were, in the 
bub of a great, active, eruptive, evolving, 
everohanging, creation ; passing my time 
entirely in Royal Auction Bridge ! I bowed 
my hem and turned homewards. 


Second Scene 

In the world of action, atonement for 
sins is seldom subjective ; it hurls itself 
with pagan violence on the head of sinners 
as a solid external reality. I left the high¬ 
ways of the revolution-stricken city and 
went home. An inward Urge made me see 
everything red—even the crows perched up¬ 
on the Telephone wires appeared ^ed. In 
a bygone day, the Urge of the colour 
festival HoU had turned the whole universe 
red in the eye of the dancing Brajamsi 
people. Once more history repeated itself 
and we saw the world go red under the 
Urge of the Russian labour-festival. 

When I reached home I received a rude 
shock. Un my doorway squatted a hatted 
Englishman baking bis roti (bread) on a 
portable open fire ehutli (oven). Seeing that 
I was attempting to enter the house, he asked 
me what I wanted. I told him that I was 
the owner of the house and wanted to enter 
my house. He asked me in a surprised 
tone, “And what sort of a thing is an 
‘Owner’?” I got annoyed and questioned 
him back, “Who are you that you are 
cooking your food on my threshold ?” 
Before he could answer a further infliction 
appeared at the door. An extremely un¬ 
shaven person belching noisily in memory 
of a freshly finished meal. I completely lost 
my temper this time and cried, “Who 
the devil are you, may I know ? And what 
are you doing, pray, in my house ?” 

The fellow seemed astonished. He said, 
“House ? Do houses ever belong to any¬ 
body ?” 

I said, “Stop your attempts at witticism. 
By what right are yon taking such liberties 
in my house ?” 

The man laughed out. Turning to the 
Englishman, be enquired, “Is the man mad ?” 

The Englishman now explained matters 
to me. According to the new laws, bouses 
and other property no longer belonged to 
individuals. They existed for the use of all 
Workers. Ho who worked the hardest got 
for bis use the best dwellings. The pbeno- 
menally unshaven and hairly fellow was a 
workman in the nearby mill and the English¬ 
man was an engineer in the same place. Ae 
the former’s duties entailed the lifting of heavy 
loads and the latter had to tnx his muscles 
less, the engineer had been given the door¬ 
way to live in, while the hairy fellow 
possessed the rest of the house. 
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I asked the Englishman in consternation, 
“And what abont me?” 

They both asked me at once, “What do 
yon do ?” 

I replied that I read, wrote and lectured. 

The unshaven person enthusiastically 
suggested, "That need not worry you. You 
can dust and sweep and be generally useful 
here. There will be no lack of food. Yon 
will also be given sleeping room.” 

I was gratified and was going to refuse 
the generous offer when the Englishman 
pointed out to me that it would be better 
for me to work; for, otherwise the 
State would arrange things for me in 
such a way as would hardly be less fatiguing 
for my uninitiated muscles. I therefore, 
joined up. 

In the morning I arrange for the break¬ 
fast of Sir Onkempt. After breakfast he goes 
ont for a drive in the motor car which 
belonged formerly to the Mill manager and 
now to the State. The engineer drives the car. 
I take the opportunity to go into the library 
that was once mine and clean up and 
rearrange the corner where Sir Unkempt has 
had his morning ckillum (pipe) enthroned 
on “my" rarest limited editions. I pick up 
and wipe carefully -each separate volume 
like some slave mother of ancient Greece 
secretly caressing her children in the absence 
of her master. Alas, Equality ! It is only 
for you that the Psalms of David have 
become the Comrades of the Nautical 
Al.nanaok. Good thing David is dead or 
perhaps, he would have been operating the 
“Lino" in a newspaper office. The cave 


frescoes of Ajanta are to-day the equals of 
the dreams in half-tone which inspire 
precocious school boys. 0 Equality, where 
wouldn’t you finally lead mankind ! 

Every evening on bis return from the 
mill my master takes a short nap cuddled up 
comfortably on my writing table, until I call 
him to stampede sonorously through bis dinner. 
The fellow can’t stop his hysterical laughter 
when he sees the paintings of the great 
masters. The best music on the gramophone 
makes him yawn from the ceiling to the 
door mat The English fellow says be will 
improve in taste with training. I say, “yes, 
but then he will no longer be able to lift, 
the heaviest loads.” 

The days pass in sorrow. I wonder and 
worry when again the wheel of time will 
move downwards after reaching the apex of 
progress. 

Conclusion 

My friend said, “Yes, you haven’t written 
it quite so badly. It is almost as abstruse 
as truth. But the attitude of the “hero” 
of your the story towards Communism 
is quite difierent in the two scenes. How 
do you explain it ?” 

I said, “Iha Urge is the same in both 
the scenes. In the first, it is projected upon 
things detached from the Self and in the 
second it dwells entirely on the Self. 
Radicalism and conservatism are merdiy the 
two aspects of man’s appreciation of strange 
realities. One records a positive and the 
other a negative reaction. That is the only) 
difference.” My friend said, “Bravo ! ’ 










By BENARASIDAS CHATBEYEDI 


The futare of Indian Fopnlation in Kenya 

Mr. J. B. Pandya, the proprietor of the 
Kenya Daily Mail of Mombasa has, at my 
request, prepared the following statement for 
pnblioation in the Indian papers. The question 
raised by Mr. Pandya is an important one 
and deserves serious consideration at the 
hands of the Indian leaders as well as the 
Government of India .— 

It is generally felt that in Kenya South 
African conditions are being copied and in 
the near future South African history will 
be reapeated in Kenya in the form of dis¬ 
abilities suffered by Indians. There is still 
time to avert this danger. It is a fact 
that a large number of Indians in Kenya 
are intelligent, self-respecting, and patriotio, 
and given equal opportunities for advance¬ 
ment would be equal to any other immigrant 
race in Kenya. 

It cannot be denied that the East Coast of 
Africa is geographically more suited as a 
natural outlet for millions of Indians next door, 
and no one can deny that if India had Dominion 
Status this country would have been by 
this time predominantly an Indian Colony. 
Apart from this even if equal opportunities 
were offered to Indians in Konya they would 
have by this time far advanced as regards 
settlement on land. Settlement of Indians 
would have been greatly to the benefit of 
the sons of the soil since in their 
case it would not have been necessary to 
reserve any portion of land exclusively for 
any race. There is a great difference in 
Indian settlement on land as compared with 
that of Europeans. Indians would develop 
small areas with their own labour leaving 
the natives to develop their own land. 
Goropean settlement is on a capitalistic scale 


and in addition to land it requires the natives 
to work as labourers on the plantations. 

One of the first thing the British Govera- 
ment did was to reserve, for the exclusive 
use of the Europeans, the bestpart of the country 
known as the Highlands in Kenya. It was not a 
question of race or color as regards reserva¬ 
tion of the Highlands since side by side 
with European farms there are native reserves 
for native agriculture. It was the political 
iuforiority of Indians in India which allowed 
the British Government to heap this insult 
on India debarring these citizens of the 
British Empire from having equal rights of 
settlement in a British Colony which was 
not already settled by white men. 

It has not yet been seriously recognised 
that although today Indians are performing 
a good service as middlemen in trade 
and commerce it would be very difficult for 
them to maintain that position for a long 
period. They would be between two grinding 
mills namely those of poor whites and educated 
Africans and as rightly pointed out by Mr. K.B. 
Ewbank, a member of the Government 
of India deputation to Kenya, in his Kisumu 
speech, the position of Indians in Kenya will 
be more difficult in future and can only be 
maintained as at present by better educa¬ 
tion. 

I would go further and say that it is 
doubtful if even the best education could 
maintain the position of Indians in this 
country. Where merits and abilities are not 
recognised and where a man is given chances 
in life by his color, it is difficult to prosper 
with education only. It is a common thing 
to-day that a young European coming straight 
from a school is pot over an old and experi¬ 
enced Indian in private and Government 
service, and whatever bis qnalifioations, an 
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Indian cannot aspilx to have an officer’s 
fcrade in Blilway or OoTernment service. 
Their hold on service in this ooantry is only 
for few years. As poor whites and edacated 
Africans come forward Indians will havh to 
disappear from these services in dne coarse. 
Even supposing they still maintain their 
present position it wotdd not reflect creditably 
on general standing of Indians in the conntry. 
Their position as subordinates coaid hardly be 
a matter of pride to the Indian community 
in Kenya or in India. 

The only line at present open to 
Indians and to any extent developed 
therefore for an independent living, is 
trade and it must be nnfortanately 
acknowledged that even here signs are not 
encouraging. Leaders and self-respecting 
citizens could only come from the class or 
population having independent means of 
living and however smart and intelligent a 
clerk may be, as long as he is in subordinate 
position in service he cannot come out as the 
equal of members of other races. Unfor¬ 
tunately in Kenya a large number of business 
men do not know English and even after 
coming to Kenya their general improvement 
has been very slow. They have not yet 
realised that in business methods competition 
is not the last word: organisation, spirit of 
service, and application of modern business 
methods count for a great deal. On account 
of these conditions it is difficult for an edu¬ 
cated man of ordinary abilities to be success¬ 
ful in business and in the result one finds 
very few educated business men in Kenya. 
But trade also as far as the Highlands are 
concerned is only temporarily in the hands 
of Indians. Natives are getting ready to take 
up trade in the reserves and will probably 
ultimately drive out Indians fiom small shop¬ 
keeping while owing to the predominant 
European population in the Highlands large 
business there would pas^s in European hands. 
Therefore, it is only a question of time when 
it will be very difficult for Indians to stay 
in the Highlands. Unless conditions change, in 
Lowlands also the same thing same would 
follow. 

The only salvation, therefore, of Indians in 
Kenya is settlement on land in suitable 
areas. The following resolution was passed 
by the last Congress session at Nairobi 
in December 1927. 

Resolution 

Whereas in the opinion of this Congress 
one of the most important factors of perman- 


mit settlement in Kenya and Tanganyika 
can only be achieved by land settlement, 
this Congress resolves that the Hovernment 
of India be requested to depute an officer 
to enquire into and report on,— 

1. The availability of land for Indian 

settlement in any part of Kenya and 

Tanganyika. 

2. The fertility and asefulness of snch 

land. 

3. A scheme of land s^ement by a 

number of families assisted by the 

Government of India. 

4. Other matters in general affecting 

permanent settlement of. Indians in 

Kenya and Tanganyika. 

The resolution speaks for itself. That there 
are such areas is proved by the suooess of 
the colony of Indians in the Kibos area and 
at Muhoroni; and there may well be very 
extensive areas elsewhere in the oountiy 
including the Coast where Indian agrlcul- 
turists could sucoessfully establish themselves 
adding much to the productivity and pros¬ 
perity of the conntry and diaposing for ever 
the libel that is still used and believed that 
the Indian is only parasitic and incapable 
of becoming a real colonist. It would be 
difficult also for the most ardent exclusionist 
to maintain the sanctity of the Highlands 
were the capacity, zeal and ability of the 
Indian agriculturists actually demonstrated. 
If after careful investigation it is found that 
in the lowlands there are no areas suitable 
for Indian settlement a strong case would 
be made out for giving a portion of the 
Highlands for settlement by Indians. In the 
first instance, the proposal in the resolution 
enables the Government of India to convince 
the local Government and the Colonial Office 
that there are Indian agriculturists in the 
motherland who would come to Kenya and 
it invites a demand from India which would 
mean that it is the duty of the ^vern- 
ment of Kenya to undertake this task 
and to encourage Indian settlement in the 
interests of the country as is done in Europe 
by the publicity office. But from j)ast records 
it Is established that the local Government has 
ignored this subject altogether. The Government 
of India, therefore, should direct their atten¬ 
tion to this most important question and the 
Indian leaders in Kenya should also make 
this their main programme for constructive 
work for many years to come. It may be 
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«rgtied Ihat local Goverament being nnsym- 
patbetic even Ibe land settlement would not 
belp and perhaps would be used as a reason 
for further hardships, the reply is obvious 
that whatever difficulties may bo created 
the very fact that ludians can be settled on 
land and can become producing factor of great 
importance the local Government also out of 
necessity will have to change their attitude. 
The position of Indians would then be un¬ 
assailable and they will have to be consider¬ 
ed as a real force in the country. 

A great political crisis for Kenya Indians 
is approaching. European settlers are demand¬ 
ing a step towards self-Government namely 
an elected European majority in Kenya 
legislative council. The present position of 
Indians even under Colonial Office control 
is bad enough, it would be worse under 
settlers' regime and the Kenya Indians are 
united in t^ing to frustrate the efforts of 
European settlers for this elected European 
majority. 

Common Franchise is made again a prin¬ 
cipal plank in their fight It cannot be 
denied that it would solve racial problems 
and that it would soften racial bitterness, but 
the very name of Common Franchise is 
nnaocentable to Europeans in Kenya. There 
is no doubt that if they would examine it 
without prejudice they would find it to 
their advantage even regarding their seats 
in the Council. 

Indians in Kenya are maintaining their 
fight against heavy odds but until India is 
strong enough to maintain her dignity as an 
equal partner in the British Empire not in 
name and loss but in practice and profit; the 
lot of Indians outside India cannot improve 
as it should. The status of Indians in India 
must first be improved before others who 
are now ruling them and their brothers 
could agree to recognise them as friends and 
equals. There is ranch in this argument and 
once the question is settled in India the Kenya 
Indians would then obtain what they deserve 
^nd would secure equal opportunity and 
eqnal treatment with other subjects of His 
Majesty 

But it does not, therefore, follow that 
they should wait until such a thing happens. 
They must carry on with all their might to 
establish themselves on a better footing in 
this country and the best way they could 
successfully obtain this result is by settle¬ 
ment on land. I hope the people and the 
Government of India will give greater 


attention to this subject than they have 
hitherto done and take advaniige of the 
invaluable opportunity now offered by the 
appeal made by the Bast African Indian 
national Congress. It is one of the most 
essential and vital problems and a factor on 
which every other thing depends.” 

• 

MischieTons propaganda again^l; A^a, 
Samaj in Fiji Islanda 

Swami Bbawani Dayal Sanyasi has 
done an act of public service by drawing 
the attention of the Indian public towards 
the attempt that is being made by certain 
interested persons in Fiji to create disunion 
among Sanatanists and Arya Samajists there. 
Here is an extract from the Pacific Press of 
Suva, Fiji Islands :— 

“We have heard- a great deal abont the Arya 
Samaj recently in the newspapers, but few seem 
to understand the real motive of this society. 
They claim to be Hindus and to teach the 
religion of Vedas, but such statements are difficult 
to reconcile with known facte. The Vedas are the 
chief of the Holy books of the Hindus, and are 
so venerated that they are only allowed to be 
read by Brahmins ; for this reason their contents 
are largely unknown to the majority of Hindus, 
and therefore it is not oommonlv realized how 
far the Arya Samaj teaching differs from the 
Vedas. The Hindu religion has '.many sects—Sikhs, 
Kabir-panthis. Jains—and the Arya Samaj desire 
to be thought one of these ; but once their teaching 
is understood such a position is logically im¬ 
possible, The Arya Samajists are really the enemies 
of ALL religion. It really suits them to pose as 
Hindus whereby more effectually to undermine 
the faith of the unlearned. 

“To all who are not Hindns it is astonishing 
that the tme Hindus do not denounce the flagrant 
attempts of these atheists to pretend that they 
are Hindus, but this non-resistance to their most 
dangerous opponents is the outcome of their 
doctrine of “Animsa,” It might seem strange that 
the Arva Samajists should wish to pretend to be 
what they are not, but for this there is a financial 
reason : deprived of the support of the illiterate 
and ignorant on whom they impose, they would 
be helpless to carry on their anti-religions 
propaganda.” 

■ The statement contains many absurd 
accusations against the Arya Samaj in 
general and we consider it onr duty to con¬ 
demn it whole-heartedly. It is quite possible 
that the Arya Samajists in Fiji may not be 
the best representatives of the Samaj but 
that is a different thing altogether. To say 
that the Arya Samajists are really the 
enemies of all religion is to utter an absointe 
untruth. We shall request the Editor of the 
Pacific Press to be more considerate in future. 
There is much in the Arya Samaj that will 
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appeal to the Chtisthaa i( it is lighHy 
nadeTstood. Lit the Bditoi of the Paoifio 
Press read Lala Lajpat Rai’a book on kxy% 
Sauuj pnbliahed by Longman & Co., and that 
will giTe him an' idea of what the Arya 
Samaj stands for. We hold no brief for 
the Arya Samaj, in faet, we do not 
agree . with several of their prinoiples, 
but none who have seen their manysided 
activities In different fields of social work can 
fail to admire them for their robust faith, 
sturdy nationalism and wonderful spirit of 
sacrifice. The Arya Samaj has come to stay 
in Fiji and there is no use creating mis¬ 
understandings against it. We have one 
thing to say for our Aryasamajist friends in 
Fiji. Let them not behave themselves in such 
a way as to bring a slur on the fair name 
of the Samaj. The policy of wild attacks on 
other religions must not be imported from 
home. Fiji can ill-afford to be a battle¬ 
ground for different races and religions. 

The Governor of British Gufaina on Indian 
Immigration 

Sir Gordon Qnggisberg, who has been 
appointed Governor of British Guiana, gave 
an interview to a representative of the 
Observer before he left England, in the course 
of which he referred to the question of 
Indian immigration to that Colony. The old 
schemes of indentured immigration from India, 
he said, have proved a failure both from 
the point of view of populating the country 
and, finding labour for the sugar estates. This 
system has been abolished, and Sir Gordon 
was quite sure that any future schemes must 
be free from the taint of indentured labour. 
There are at present 125,000 Indians in 
Guiana of whom 68 per cent, were born in 
the Colony. Speaking of futare plans, he 
said ;— 

Any scheme shonld be conducted on the 
principle of community units, each unit 
comprising a hundred families, consisting of 
a father and mother and two or three children. 
These should bo settied on ten acre farms, 
part of which can be devoted to raising 
quiok-retum crops, such as rice, ground-nuts, 
etc., and the rest to the culture of ooffe^ 
cocoa, fruit, and other permanent products. All 
land belongs to the crown, and the root- 
prinoiide of land settlement shonld be a 
definite opportunity for immigrants to become 
owners, ^oh settlement should have as one 
of its midn fertures a system of wminnuity 
service, eueouraged by pe f(»mation of a 


settlement sohord, spreading its ioffuenoe in 
ranch the same manner as Hampton and 
Tu^egee in the Southern States of America. 

The scheme pot forward by the Governor 
seems to be a good One but the Indian 
public cannot consider the quesUoa of 
sending any emigrants to British Gniaua 
until and unlasa the eonditioos put forward 
in Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report are ful¬ 
filled. That is the minimnni that we expeot 
from the Government of British Guiana before 
taking any serious opnsideration of the question. 
In the meanwhile, we shall ask the leaders 
of Indian opinion in that colony to let us 
know what they think of the Governor’s 
scheme. The question concerns them primarily 
and we must be guided by them in taking 
any definite decision on this subject. 

Our Agent General iu South Africa 

Sir K. V. Reddi has been appointed the 
Agent of the Government of India in South 
Africa in place of Right Honourable Sri- 
nivas Sastri, I have already criticised the 
Government of India in an interview to tho 
Free Press. Here is what the Leaders of Alla¬ 
habad has to say regarding this appoint¬ 
ment 

The Government of India could not eMily have 
made a worse selection than that of Sir K. V. 
Reddy to succeed Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. The/ have 
developed an extraordinary capacity for doing the 
wrong thing and we have no hesitation in saying 
that they betrayed utter naimaginativeness and 
lack of appreciation of tbe fitness of things and of 
the situation in South Afrioa in making such a 
highly unsatisfactory appointment. If Mr. Sastri’s 
great work is spoilt by his sueoessor the respon¬ 
sibility will be wholly and solely of the Govern¬ 
ment”.— 

The fact is that the Government of India 
have developed a highly reactionary attitude 
in all these matters and they do not attach 
much importance to what the leaders of 
pubUc opinion in India have to say even ou 
such subjects on which there ought to be 
complete co-operation between the Goverumeut 
of India and the Indian public, Possibly 
they consider it briow their dignity to 
consult Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 0. F. 
Andrews on snob questions inspite of the 
fact that the former is the greatest authority 
on these problems while the latter worked 
hard for not less thtm a year and a half to 
bring about the happy compromise in South 
Afeica. The appointment of Sir K. V. Reddy 
shows that the India Government, ^taohes 
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as little importanoe to this office as to that 
of the agents to Malaya or Ceylon. 

In an interview to the Associated Press 
Sir K. V. Reddy is reported to have asked 
his critics to judge him by his action and 
words in South Africa and not to prejudge 
him. The critics of Sir Reddy, as far as we 
know, have no personal complaint against 
him, and now that the appointment has 
been made they should gracefully offer him their 
help and co-operation in the diffi< 5 nlt work 
that lies before him in South Africa 

A New Appointment 

We read in the papers the Secretary of 
State for India has sanctioned the appointment 
of a Joint Secretary to the Education Depart¬ 
ment to devote substantial part of his time 
to problems of Indians overseas. Instead 
of creating a separate branch for this important 
work, as was urged by Mr G. A. Natesan, 
they are only appointing a special officer. 
It has not yet been announced who will be 
the occupant of this new post. Indians 
overseas and those who are interested in 
their problems will prefer a gentleman of 
the type of Mr. R. B. Ewbank or Sir 
G. L. Corbett to any third rate Indian 
I. C. 8 As there are Europeans who can 
take an Indian point of view on such ques¬ 
tions and also Indians who are worse 
bureaucrats than their white colleagues, we 
cannot swear by Indianisation in such cases. 

Indians in Canada 

Here is an extract from a speech of 
Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan delivered at 
Ottawa during the session of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association .— 

Perhaps it will interest yon to know that there 
are 1200 of my cuntrymen in this great Dominion. 
One hundred of them, distrihuted in different 
parts of the country, are enjoying to-day munidoal 
and political freedom as well as any other 
Canadian, and I am very prond of it. Bat unfor¬ 
tunately in one province. British Columbia, where 
there are as many as 1,100 of my countrymen, 
they are excluded from the enjoyment of the 
Dominion as well as the provincial franchise. 
1 am not making a complaint of it now. I am 
one of those who have been associated with the 
public life of my country for very many years, 
and in my experience in politics I have learned 
that the best way to advance a cause is not to 
look too much on the past and rake up old scores. 
That only does serious injury to a cause. I 
recognise that at the Imperial Conference your 
Prime Minister made a statement on this subject, 
and this statement I shduld like to read. 


“I desire to assure you that at the earliest 
favourable moment the Govermnenttwill be pleased 
to invite the consideration of your request that 
the natives of India resident in BritiBh Columbia 
be granted Dominion Franchise on conditions 
identical with those which govern the exercise of 
that right by the Canadian citizens.” 

I am very happy that I have been here to 
listen to the statements of the Hon. Minister of 
Immigration. In these few words I ma|fe an 
appeal to Canada to see that the disabilities which 
these people suffer are soon removed. «We have 
been warmed by your hospitality, and let me 
assure you that when we return to oar country, 
whether you set right these disabilities or not, 
we shall tell the people of our land how beautiful 
we have found your country and how well we 
have enjoyed your welcome. But it would fill 
our hearts with pride if I and some others were 
able to say that these disabilities which a very 
small number of my countrymen are now subject 
to in the great Dominion of Canada will soon be 
removed and that the vote will be given to them. 

The apologetic tone of Honourable Mr. 
Natesan’s speech is sufficient to illustrate the 
low position that our country occupies in 
the British Empire. The history of Indians 
in Canada is a history of prosecntions and 
persecutions and inspite of what Mr. Natesan 
said about ‘raking up old scores’ the Indian 
public will not forget the many insults that 
our couutrymen have had to bear at the 
hands of the Canadian people and the 
Canadian government There was a time 
when there were not less than 5000 Indians 
in Canada. By a deliberate policy of repres¬ 
sion and exclusion the Canadian Government 
has succeeded in reducing them to 1200, 
and out of these 1100 have not yet been 
given municipal or political franchise inspite 
of all the Imperial conferences and Empire 
Parliamentary Associations. 

Mr. C. F. Andrew’s advice to East 
African Indians:— 

In a speech delivered at London in a 
meeting of Indians presided over by Dewan 
Bahadur Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Mr. Andrews 
•urged that Indian settlers in Kenya. Uganda 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar should work 
shoulder to shoulder in safeguarding and 
asserting the respective rights which were 
identical. Undoubtedly this advice of Mr. 
Andrews is full of practical wisdom and 
farsightedness. The Africans in East Africa 
outnumber the immigrant population in the 
proportion of 60 to 1 and naturally they are 
the rightful owners of their land. They are 
slowly though surely developing race con¬ 
sciousness and the ^y is not far distant when 
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their voice will have to be heard and they 
will no longer remain the dumb driven 
cattle as they happen to be at present Both 
from the point of view of hamanitarianism 
and statesmanship the policy of fullest co¬ 
operation with the Africans is tbe only sound 
policy that ought to be followed by our 
countrymen in East Africa. 

a • 

An Indian Agent in Kenya ? 

The Bombay correspondant of the Kenya 
Daily Mail of Mombasa writes in one 
of his letters to that paper :— 

“I understand on a most reliable source 
that the Government of Kenya have asked 
the Government of India for the appointment 
of an Indian Agent in Kenya.” 

Isthisa fact ?Some member of the Legislative 
Assembly should put a question in tbe next 
meeting and get a definite reply from the 
Government of India. It will be positively 
harmful to appoint any Agent in Kenya. 


The East African Indian National Congress 
has already expressed its strong disapproval 
of such a step at its last session held in 
the presence of Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. 
R. B. Ewbank.. So far as our representatives 
in the Assembly are concerned this ought 
to be sufficient to warn them against any 
support to this reactionary proposal But 
unfortunately most of -the members of the 
Assembly know little about the problems 
of our people in East Africa and it is 
necessary to keep them well-informed on 
these questions. The Government of India 
is growing quite unimaginative and careless 
day by day and they can do anything by taking 
advantage of the ignorance of tbe members 
of the Assembly. Under these circumstances 
it is all the more unfortunate that our 
countrymen in East Africa have not yet 
realised the importance of publicity work 
at home. If they have an Agent tburst on 
their unwilling heads by the Government of 
India, they themselves will be, to a certain 
extent, responsible for it. 


LALA LAJPAT RAI 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


A t the Allahabad session of the Indian 
National Congress in 1888 I saw Lala 
Lxjpat Rai, then a very young man, 
distributing copies of his ‘ ‘Open Letter to 
Sir Syed Ahmed” among the delegates. At 
that time we were strangers. He was a 
pleader at Hissar, a district in South Punjab. 
In 1892 he came to Lahore; I was also 
there and we remained friends to tbe end. 

Public life in India in those days was 
very different from what it is today, though 
even now it is a mistake to aver that 
politics in India is the same thing as in 
other countries that have their own Govern¬ 
ment. The political bodies in India mainly 
concerned themselves with presenting 
memoriids and petitions to Government, and 
public meetings were called to protest against 
or criticise particular measures. In Christ¬ 
mas week the Indian National Congress 
met every year for three days, the floodgates 
of oratory were opened and carefully worded 
resolutions were passed. And then the delegates 


returned home, satisfied that they had done 
their duty by their country. 

In the Punjab the progressive movement 
among the educated community had found 
expression in the Arya Samaj and the 
Dayanand Anglo-Tedic College, a combina¬ 
tion of religions, social and educational 
reform. The Arya Samaj and the D. A. V. 
College displayed an excellent organisation. 
The former was based on the teachings of 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati and revived tbe 
ancient Vedic religion superseding the later 
forms of the Puranic religion. The college 
was named after Swami Dayanand. It 
neither sought nor received any grant from 
the Punjab Government, but the organisers 
of the college as well as the general body 
of the Arya Samajists refrained from taking 
an active part in any political movement. 
The three most prominent workers for tbe 
college were Lala Hans Raj, Pandit Guru 
Dutt Vidyarthi and Lala Lajpat Rai. Lala 
Hans Raj was Honorary Principal of the 
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legal evidence can even be produced to 
show that he was guilty of any offence. 

At Mandalay Lajpat Rai was not detained 
very long. If Lord Morley agreed to his 
deportation he did not agree to his indefinite 
detention. After six months he was taken 
back to Lahore and set at liberty. A 
remarkable feature of these sequestrations 
is the great secrecy with which they are 
carried out Lajpat Rai was arrested in the 
afternoon but no one knew anything more until 
he was taken to Mandalay; when released 
he was left at bis home at Lahore early 
in the morning before people were stirring 
out of doors. For some days thereafter there 
was a constant stream of visitors to Lajpat 
Rai’s house and messages of congratulations 
poured in from every part of the country. 

Before his deportation Lajpat Rai was 
a fairly well-known man, but the action of 
the Government made him one of the most 
famous men in the country and he received 
an ovation wherever he appeared. I was 
at that time at Allahabad and it was 
announced that he would pay a visit to 
that city in the course of a lecturing tour. 
There was a troop of Punjab cavalry stationed 
near the place where I was staying. One 
evening I met some of the cavalry-men who 
told me that they would go to the railway 
station to receive Lala Lajpat Rai, I pointed 
out that they might not get leave from their 
officers when some of them said that they 
did not care whether they were punished 
or dismissed. They only desisted from their 
purpose when I explained that suspicion 
might fall upon Lala Lajpat Rai himself, 
but several of them saw him at the meetings 
and elsewhere. Lajpat Rai came to breakfast 
with me and showed me the manuscript of 
the account he bad written of his life at 
Mandalay. He also told me that after the 
treatment he had received it would be im¬ 
possible for him to resume his practice as a 
lawyer, 

At the abortive Surat Congress of 1907 
Lajpat Rai tried hard to mediate .between 
the two factions of the Congress. That 
movement was approaching the parting of the 
ways, but the issue at Surat was mainly a 
personal one. There had been a growing feeling 
in a section of the Indian National Congress 
that that body should adopt a bolder line 
of policy, and a cleavage was just averted 
at the Calcutta Congress of 1906. The 
Mabratta slipper that was burled on the 
platform at Surat and fell near the person 


of Surendranath Banerjea, who look it away 
and preserved it in a glass case, was really 
intended for Sir Pherozeshah Mehta against 
whom the fury of the Deccan contingent 
was directed. Mr. H. W. Nevinson, who 
was present, gave me a graphic description 
of what had happened when I met him at 
Allahabad and Surendranath Banerjea spoke 
to me about it more than once. 

It was supposed that a reconciliation 
between the two wings of the Congress was 
effected at the Luckoow Congress of 1916, 
but the truce was temporary. To say that 
the Congress was captured by this party or 
the other is a very loose account of what 
really happened. It was not so much a matter 
of party feeling as an evolution of psycho¬ 
logy. The struggle upon which the Congress 
was engaged was bound to become grimmer 
and sterner with the passing years. The 
old humdrum methods led nowhere. It 
required a considerable flexibility and nobi¬ 
lity of the mind to realise the change that 
was coming so swiftly. Lajpat Rai had given 
evidence of it at the Benares Congress of 
1905, over which Gokhale presided, by the 
passion with which he swept the Congress 
off its feet over the partition of Bengal and 
endeared himself for ever to the Bengalis. 
The receptivity and progressiveness of Lajpat 
Kai’s mind were amazing. To the end he 
was steadily growing in intellectual stature 
and in the fervour of patriotism. When a 
nation is striving to attain the statns of 
nationhood every form of open and honest 
agitation is constitutional for a people seek¬ 
ing a constitution, though a Government 
may not recognise it as such. As the 
National Congress in India moved forward 
and its demands became more and more 
outspoken and more resolute the older and 
more cautious men fell out of step and 
dropped behind. Then came a time when 
the Congress and the country fell under 
the spell of Mr. Gandhi’s magic 
personality, the intense and lofty devotion 
that gave all and sought nothing. His creed 
of passive resistance and the withdrawal of all 
co-operation with the Government never went 
beyond the slightest of gestures so far as 
acceptance by the country was concerned, 
but it revealed potentialities of which no one 
had ever dreamed and it drove the Govern¬ 
ment to adopt measures of desperation. There 
was a time when Presidents of the National 
Congress and leading congressmen were made 
Judges of High Courts and received knight- 
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hoods ; later^on, Presidents of the Congress 
were honoured with a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment, or internment without trial. Lajpai 
Bai was a stalwart of the old Congress, but 
he stayed on to be imprisoned and elected 
President of the Congress after that morement 
had entered on a new phase. 

Jhere can scarcely be any doubt that 
the Punja]) patriot would not have been 
deported to Mandalay if Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
had not been Lieutenant-Governor of that 
province at the time just as that unfortunate 
province would not have known the horrors 
of martial law nor would the tragedy of 
Jallianwala Bagh have been enacted if Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer had not been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor in an evil moment. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the mischief that 
may be done by a single man in authority 
within his short term of office. It all 
depends upon his temperament and the view 
he takes of passing events. Men of this 
type are the real enemies of British rule in 
India and they sow the seeds of bitterness. 

Lajpat Rai was not only a tireless 
political worker but also one of the greatest 
social servants of India Whenever there 
was a famine, and famines are fairly 
numerous in this country, he was busy 
organising operations of relief. He was not 
a wealthy man but he gave away large sums 
of money for various objects and finally he 
gave away his own house in trust for the 
Tilak school which he had founded in Lahore. 
Latterly he lived in another house which he 
built close to the one he handed over to the 
trustees of the Tilak Society. As a philan¬ 
thropist he was no less distinguished thaA as 
a patriot. 

During his stay in America he carried on 
an extensive propaganda in order to give 
the citizens of that Republic an idea of the 
true state of things in India. As was his 
habit throughout life everything he did in 
America was straightforward and above¬ 
board. He was incapable of any secret 
intrigue or underhand transaction. In America 
he was highly respected and much admired 
for his eloquence and single-minded devotion 
to his country. The leaders of the Labour 
Party in England knew him intimately and 
formed a high opinion of his ability and 
character. His mind was perfectly well- 
balanced and all his varied activities were 
perfectly legitimate, though it is obvious that 
no genuine patriot in India can be a persona 
grata with the Government. When Lajpat 


Rai wanted to return to India, permission 
to do so was refused by the British Govern¬ 
ment Undoubtedly the Government of 
India and the British Ministry must have 
been in agreement on this subject Thus 
it happened that when martial law was 
proclaimed in the Punjab Lajpat Bai was 
away in America. Had he been in Lahore 
be would certainly have been one of the 
earliest victims. 

If Lajpai Rai bad enemies he had friends 
also in England and it was owing to the 
efforts of the latter that the inhibition against 
him was withdrawn and he was permitted 
to return to India. Hot very long afterwards 
he was arrested on a charge similar to that 
bn which Mr. C R. Das and Pandit Motilai 
Nehru were convicted. The enrolment of 
Congress volunteers had been declared 
unlawful and public meetings bad been pro¬ 
hibited in some places on pain of imprisonment 
But while the Bengal and Allahabad leaders 
were each sentenced to six months’ imprison¬ 
ment Lajpat Rai was sentenced to a long 
term and it was only when he was seriously 
ill and his physicians suspected incipient 
tuberculosis that he was set at liberty. It 
was this confinement in prison that finally 
shattered his health, never at any time very 
robust. 

After his return from America Lajpat 
Bai established an Urdu paper for which he 
wrote a great deal and an English weekly 
paper. The People, which be edited himself. 
It was an admirably written paper and, 
though perfectly outspoken, it never gave 
the Punjab Government any" loop-hole for 
any action against it. When I met him at 
Lahore a few months ago he told me that 
he had found a young Punjabi who gave 
excellent promise of making a very success¬ 
ful journalist. 

Other popular leaders in India have felt 
the heavy hand of the present law in this 
country, but not one of them had such a 
varied experience as the Punjab leader now 
gone to his rest. He was deported without 
trial and was never told of the charges 
against him ; be was prevented from returning 
to his country from a foreign land without 
even being told of what he was suspected ; 
he was sentenced to a long term of imprison¬ 
ment on a trumpery charge and finally 
he was assaulted and injured by a European 
policeman absolutely without cause a few 
days before his death. Some of the doctors 
who attended him have deliberately declared 
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that thft inlartes and the sabseqaent shook 
hastened his death. 

Aooerding to conservative estimates a 
hikndred thonsand people, men and womon, 
flawed the fnnend cortege, the nnmber of 
monmeis ev«r increasiog as the procession 
woQnd in and oat- of tiie streets of the 
walled city of Lahore. It it oonld have 
been possible to defer the faneral till the next 
day the nnmber wonld have been larger 
for pee;de living at some distance from 
Lahore were most anxions to pay their last 
lespeots to the departed leader. The 
aatbodtira displayed their vigilance by hold¬ 
ing in readiness armonred oars and armed 
troops by way of preoaotion against any 
untoward incident! What act of violence 
did they apprehend from the heavy-hearted 
and the slow-footed mourners ? 

In an incredibly short time the news of 
Lajpat Rai’s sudden death reached the 
remotest corners of the whole country and 
every Indian idaoe of business was instantly 
closed. It was a spontaneous and respectfnt 
tribute to the memory of a man who had 
loved and sarved India with a great love and 
a steadfast devotion. The world had a 
glimpse of a nation in mourning, it heard 


the he8Tt*beat8 of a whole nation throbbing 
with pain. A nation that can unite in 
mourning may also unite in r^oioing and 
in striving for the national weal. 

This great-hearted son of India passed 
through persecution and suffering from strength 
to strength, from endeavour to endeavoar, and 
his faith in the ultimate destiny of his rt^ce 
and the ultimate issue of the struji^e for a 
place in the federation of nations 'never 
flagged or faltered for a moment. Intrepid, 
dauntless, high-sonled and full of a lofty 
purpose he never looked back as he 
moved along the onward path. The debt 

of nature has always to be paid but 

death does not mean the qnenchtng of the 
spirit. Death olariGes and exalts the 

purpose of life and the most potent voices 
that infinenoe the living are the voices of 
the dead. Today we stand in the shadow of 
the Valley of Death with hearts heavy for 
the departed captain bat he stands in the 
light, a luminous Ggure crowning the 

heights and beckoning to the millions of 
India ' to march forward and win in life to 
the goal that be has attained in death. 

November 26, 1928. 


In my own extensive travels in India I 
fonnd it common for Englishmen in all parts 
(there were of course honorable exceptions) 
to speak of and to treat the people of the 
country, no matter how intelligent or well 
educated or of how high character they might 
bet distinctly as inferiors. In travelling on 
the railways they were compelled to oconpy 
inferior cars % themselves. At the stations 
they must either remain out of doors or 
crowd into little rooms ftequsntiy hardly 
fit for cattl& 1 often beard them called 
“niggers.” Not unfreqaeotily I witnessed 
positively bmtal treatment of them. In a 
li^ Bombay hotel I saw an English official 
bel^r his servant nameroifnliy with his 
thick wattiag-stick, for some trivial offence,— 
his aervcBt, a fine looking, educated native. 


seemingly quite the equal of his master in 
intellectnal ability and infiDitely his snperior 
in all the qualities of a gentleman. I 
saw English merohants and bankers and 
English Government officials, who had treated 
me with the utmost courtesy, turn from me 
to treat their Indian servants and snbordinates 
with harshness that was shocking. Dealing 
with me they were gentlemen ; dealing with 
Indians they were anything but gentlemen. 
I was constantly reminded of the way in 
wbich, in the days of American slavery, 
masters in the South (some masters) treats 
their slaves. Nor is all this strange ; the 
spirit which holds a nsdion in subjection 
against its will, is the some spirit as that 
which bolds individuals in bondage. 

J. T. Sunderland in India in Bondage : Her 
Bight to Freedom. 
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Lajpat fi.ai 

The sadden and unexpected death of 
Lala Lajpat Bai at this critical time of oar 
national history is an irreparable loss. Among 
the political leaders and workers of the 
conntry be has not left his equal 

We have to make head against powerful 
opponents, Union in our own ranks is, 
therefore, essentially necessary. Of coarse, 
union at any cost, union at the sacrifice of 
principles, superficial union, is neither wanted, 
nor would be of any use. Bat real union 
is possible without sacrificing fundamental 
principles. Lala Lajpat Rai’s personality, 
achievements and broad national outlook 
fitted him to be the reconciler and unifier 
of parties. Though known as a champion of 
the Hindu community and though he had 
full faith in its future he did not want a 
Hindu Raj. In the course of his presidential 
address at the Calcutta session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha in 1925, he said :— 

"There is some apprehension in the minds of 
a certain section of our Muslim counlrnnen that 
the Hindus are working for a Hindu Raj. It is 
to be deplored that some Hindus, too, should have 
taken to that line of argument in retaliation to 
the Mohammedan cry for Muslim Raj. We know 
that all Mohammedans do not want a Muslim Raj 
and we also know as a fact that the bulk of the 
Hindus do not want a Hindu Raj. What the 
latter are striving after is a National Government 
founded on justice to all communities, all classes 
and all interests. In my judgment the cry of a 
Hindu Raj or a Muslim Raj is purely mischievous 
and ought to be discouraged. I am clear in my mind 
that neither a Hindu Raj nor a Muslim Raj is in 
the realm of i^ibility. The correct thing for us 
to do is to strive for a democratic Raj in which 
the Hindus, the Muslims and the other commu¬ 
nities may participate as Indians and not as 
followers of any particular religion.” 

In his “Young India” (fourth reprint, pp. 
118-9), the Lala has written : “Ram Mohun 
Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Samsj, was 
the first nation-builder of Modorn India.” He 
was himself a nation-builder of the type of Ram 


Mohun Roy. By this it is not to be under¬ 
stood that his views on alt matters hnd his 
methods of Work were identical with those of 
Ram Mohun Roy. What we mean is that, 
as Ram Mohun Roy’s ideal of national 
regeneration was comprehensive, so was the 
Lala’s. In his scheme of national revival 
Ram Mohun Roy did not leave out any 
sphere of human life and activity. His 
reforming lisal did not leave untouched the 
religious and social life of the people. Nor 
was he only a religions and sooiai reformer. 
Education, politics, the systems of land 
revenue and tenure, the industries and crafts 
of the people, the economic condition of the 
country, its judicial system, journalism, 
vernacular literature, agriculture improvement 
and many other matters engaged his earnest 
attention. In modern India—perhaps in the 
entire modern world—he was the first man 
to feel the need of and desire fellowship and 
co-operation between nations and religious 
communities. To the full extent of his 
powers the Lala, too, was a reformer in all 
spheres of national life, and an internationalist 
also. 

Earnestness, sincerity, courage and per¬ 
severance marked all he said and did. It 
was not in his nature to do lip-service to 
any cause which he espoused. As a son and 
servant of the Motherland, he placed all his 
materia], moral, intellectual and spiritual 
wealth at her service. He, a son of poor 
parents, kept back nothing for his own 
personal enjoyment and advantag:e. Not that 
he was a sannyasin in ontward appearance 
and apparel He was a householder, he bad 
a family, he earned money. But he was hot 
attached to what he earned. Even when he 
was young and made money by following the 
profession of law, year after year we used to 
read in the papers thaf at the Arya Samaj 
anniversary celebrations he had given away 
all his year’s savings. With his great powers 
of oratory, his keen intellect, literary talents 
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of DO mean' order, extensive and varied 
reading, methodical and businesslike habits 
and great energy, he could easily have 
amassed wealth and become one of the 
class of opulent men in India. But his big 
heart would not allow him to make money¬ 
making and hoarding the chief or main 
object of life. So ail his life be was an 
open-handed giver. It was only the other 
day that be and bis wife gave a lakh for 
a consumptive’s home, for which he also 
gave about another lakh collected by him¬ 
self. It is necessary to write of Lajpat 
Rai the giver, because it is not usual for 
all patriots who make eloquent speeches 
and compose rousing discourses to be equally 
noted for giving away most of what they 
are able to save. 

Lajpat Rai was an internationalist as well 
as a nationalist. He did not want an isolated 
existence for India. He knew and felt that 
that was neither impossible nor good for 
the country. He wanted all the- co-operation 
and fellowship of the West which India 
could have without sacrificing self-respect 
and independence. 

Solid and lasting achievements stand 
to the credit of the Lala in the fields 
of religious and social reform, in politics 
and in the establishment of educational and 
political institutions, in the foundation of 
banking and insurance companies and in 
his efforts for the relief of distress caused 
by earthquake, famine and flood. 

He suffered much for his country, but 
suffered bravely and cheerfully. Persecution, 
even unto death, bad no terrors for him. 
For he was a man of faith. His religion 
gave depth and strength and consecration 
to his efforts, in whatever kind of 
work he might be engaged. The truly 
religious man whose religion is not 
confined to the profession of a creed and 
to some outward observances but whose 
whole inner and outer life is regulated by 
faith in the immanence of the supreme spirit 
and in the moral evolution of the universe— 
such a man has an unshakable faith in the 
ultimate triumph of what is right and just 
and true. Therefore, in that conviction he 
can risk all, brave all, suffer everything in 
his unceasing endeavours to realise his ideal. 

He was an elder brother and practical 
helper of the depressed classes and of those 
who are wickedly spoken of and treated as 
untouchables, long before it became the 
political fashion to talk of their elevation. 


The foundation of orphanages, too, engaged 
his attention. The bringing Uf of orphans 
is fundamentally humanitarian work. But 
national self-respect also demands that we 
should take care of our orphans. No self- 
respecting people can leave their orphans to he 
brought up and denationalised by foreign 
or indigenous proselytizers. So >lar as the 
Hindu community is concerned, its in^ffer- 
ence to the lot of the humbler .olaqpes ^nd 
of orphans and widows has fdl along been 
a source of weakness and a cause of its 
decrease in numbers. Lajpat Rai understood 
all this and adopted remedial measures. 

To prevent economic drain and to build 
up industries, banking and insurance business 
should be undertaken by Indians. That 
was why the Lala turned bis attention to 
these matters. 

Without full knowledge of and training 
in politics and economics and a band of 
devoted workers, public life in India must 
remain largely synonymous with sound and 
fury. To put an end to such a state of 
things he founded the Servants of the 
People Society and the Tilak School of 
Politics. 

No nation can become and remain strong, 
enlightened and free unless all its members, 
of all ranks, are educated. Hence he had 
a hand in the foundation and conduct of 
collegiate and other institutions, including 
primary schools for the masses. 

Without joy human life cannot be com¬ 
plete, nor can it be strong. Lajpat Rai, 
therefore, felt the need of removing the 
dreariness of hum in life in India by the 
cultivation of music and the drama and 
wrote on the subject more than once. 

It was only natural that he should have 
begun his active career as a religious and 
social reformer. For religion—-we mean its 
spiritual and ethical element—purifies men, 
strengthens them by faith in the Power that 
makes for righteousness and frees them horn 
degrading superstitions ; and' it is such men 
that go to make a strong and progressive 
nation. Social reform is necessary to remove 
many of the causes of our misery and weak¬ 
ness and to make our women and the bumbler 
orders of the people useful and self-respecting 
members of society. 

"Imt” 

It is not generally known that Lala 
Lajpat Rai contributed many of his aiRoles 
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to The Modern Review under tbe pen-name 
of “Izzat” or “Honour”. The manner of his 
det^h has been quite in beeping with this 
name. On the day of the arrival of the 
Simon Commission at Lahore, in order to 
show unmistakably that the Indian people 
did not want it but hurled back the insult 
of .the appointment of such a commission, 
he led the,,boycott procession to the railway 
station—he would not ask anybody to 
suffer any inconvenience and take any 
risk which he was himself not ready to 
suffer and take. The result was that, 
though the procession was entirely peace¬ 
ful and its behaviour un provocative, he 
and some others, were subjected to assault 
by European and Indian policemen. There 
is not the least doubt that the physical and 
moral shock of this humiliating assault killed 
the Lala before his time. The British Im¬ 
perial system is responsible for his death. 

In the midst of our sorrow, it is 
consoling to think is that, alike in life and in 
death, he kept pure and intact his personal 
and national IZZAT. 


Imperialism and Lajpat Bai 

We have said that it was Imperialism 
that killed the Lala. Let us understand a 
little more clearly what this means. 

However hard one might seek among 
the politicians of Britain, one wonld not be 
able to find a man like Lajpat Eai among 
them. None of them has done and suffered 
for their country what the Lala has done 
and suffered for his. No British politician 
is moved by such fine and high idealism, 
none stands for so much to his countrymen 
as the Lala did for his. Yet what did 
British Imperialism appear to say and do to 
Lajpat Eai ? In effect it was this;— 

‘‘You, Lala Lajpat Eai, may be a prince 
among men in your own country; millions 
of your people may love and respect you; 
you may have done heaps for them in all 
spheres of life ; yon may have meant to them 
much more than even your achievement; born 
in an independent country, yon might have 
occupied any position you liked; you may 
be a man of international reputation ; —yet 
you are nothing better than a clod of earth 
beneath my shoes. A two-penny sergeant or a 
half-pice constable need not feel any hesitation 
to inflict on you, the beloved and honoured 
of your people, the utterly unprovoked and 


unmerited indignity and humiliation of lathi 
blows. Your people may fret and fume. But 
I snap my fingers at them.” 

The People for November 22, reproduces 
a photograph of the martyred hero showing 
two soars over the region of his heart. These 
soars have produced stigmata on the breast of all 
dutiful sonsand daughters of India. These can be 
obliterated only by freeing India. The only 
worthy memorial to the Lala would be the 
undying resolve of all sons and daughters 
of India to put an end to the enslaved 
condition of the Motherland. 


The Abolition of Suttee’ 

In a highly eulogistic notice in the 
Hindustan Review of Dr. E. J. Thompson’s 
Suttee (George Allen and Unwinl, we find 
the following sentences; — 

He finds that the origins of Suttee go deeper 
than the insurance of the wife’s devotion to her 
husband, and deeper than the selfish aggtandire- 
ment of the male. The roots lay in ilie ilinJu 
theology, in the doctrine of retribution, widow¬ 
hood beirg considered the punishment of a sinful 
life which could only be redeemed on the altar 
fire. The nprooling of this iniquitions practice 
in British India, the author points out, was the 
work, not of the Government, but of two men, 
Bentinck and Dalhousie, 

Not having seen the book, we cannot 
say whether the Hindustan Review has 
correctly summarised the views and state¬ 
ments of the author. 

It is not necessary to consult not easily 
accessible works on sociology and anthro¬ 
pology to learn that the practice of oo-burial 
or conoremation of wives with their husbands 
was by no means confined to the Hindus 
of India. Even aocoidiug to so easily avail¬ 
able a work of reference as Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia (new edition, Vol. X, p. 793), 
“The rite was no doubt derived from a 
belief common to many races at all times 
of the world’s history, that it was well to 
send wives, slaves, horses, favorite weapons, 
etc., along with a great man into the other 
world, by burying them with h.m, burning 
or slaying them at his tomb.” It is, therefore, 
unhistorioal and unscientific to blame Hindu 
theology alone for this horrible and wicked 
rite. 

As for apportioning the credit for the 
eradication of this #astom, every ednoated 
Indian is expected to have at least so much 
bistorioai knowledge and regard for accuracy 
as to supply the omission of the name of 
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Raja Ram. Mohan Roy. Montgomery 
Martin,, a oontemporary of the Raja, who 
was not at all disposed to he too modest 
in daiming for himself the largest possible 
share of the credit for the abolition of Sutee, 
writes thus :— 

“The efforts whioh I made in India (and which 
before I left Calcntta were successful) for the 
sMlihon of this horrid rite, by the publication 
ofajonmal in fohr langusaes, addressed tohll 
castes of natives, is one of the most gratifying 
events of my life. It is justly due to the memory 
of the late Sam Mohnn Roy to state that to his 
aid. in conjunotion with. that of the noble-minded 
Dwarkanafh Tagore and his able and estimable 
coMin Pmsunnu Coomar Tagore, I was materially 
indebted for the success of my labours in 1829”— 
EoBtern India, Vol. 1, p. 497. Published in London, 
1883. 

It will suffice to quote the opinion of 
of only one other British author, namely, 
that of the Rev. Dr. Macnicol. Says he;— 

“If the credit of putting an end to these 
horrors belongs to any man,” says the late Justice 
Ranade. “that credit must be given to Raja Ram 
Mohnn Roy.”—Macnicol’s ifew Mohun Boy (Chris¬ 
tian Literature Society, Madras, 1919). p. 19. 

Again:— 

' Had it not been that there was lit that time 
in Ram Mohun Roy one resolute to express the 
better spirit of his countrymen and in Lord 
■William Bentinck a ruler not less resolute to take 
action in aeeordance with it, this practice, revolting 
as it was. might have remained for many a day 
still further to brutalise the people and bring 
dishonour on the land.”—Macnicol’s Bam Mohun 
Boy. p. 21. 

Indians should beware of “friends” like 
Dr. B. J. Thompson and his eulogists. 


VoderaiziuK Mohammedanism 

At the instance of Mustafa Eemal Pasha, 
says The Chrietian Century, a commission 
of the faculty of theology of the University 
of Constantinople has reported a general 
plan for bringing Mohammedanism down to 
date and reconciling it with the scientific 
conceptions and the practical demands of the 
modern world. 

“This is conceived as a part of the nationalistic 
movement which is transforming Turkey from 
'the sick man of Europe’ to a nation with adole¬ 
scent vigor. ‘In language, morals, law, and 
economy, the Turkish evolution draws its inspira- 
lion from science, reason and logic—In the Turkish 
democracy, religion, like everything else, must 
enter into the new ei%of vitality of which it 
has need.—Religious life must be reformed, like 
moral and economic life, by means of scientific 
procedure and by the aid of reason, so tiiat it 
may move forward in line with the other social 


institutions and give all the resttita of it 
is capable.’ Specially, there most - In aittention to 
comfort and hygiene m the mosques. The prayer: 
and the portions of the Koran used in emrvices 
should be in Turkish. There must be a reinterpre¬ 
tation of the sacred book by trained men acq^oaint- 
ed with philosophy and modem thought, for 
if one does not examine the contents of that book 
with a scientific mmtality there is no means of under¬ 
standing anything therein.’ In brief.acomprebensiv': 
plan must be worked out ‘to render our religious 
ceremonies conformable to hygiene, to Thrkefy them, 
to imprint upon them a certain esthetic dmracter 
and to reconcile them with philosophy. By 
doing these tilings, Turkey hopes not only to 
make the Mohammedan religion a factor in the 
renaissance of Turkey but to make Turkey the 
educator and gnide of the more backward Moslem 
nations.” 

‘Re-interprotation of the sacred book’ and 
the other processes mentioned above really 
mean the death of faith in the infallibility of 
the Koran and of orthodoxy. 


The Hindu Dharma Mandal in New York 

The Alliance Weekly of New 'Vork reports 
the foundation of a Hindu religious association 
in New York City under the name of the Hindu 
Dharma Mandal. Its objects are described 
in the following announcement; — 

‘This society shall be called Hindu Dharma 
Mandal, the term Hindu including, beside orthodox 
Hindu, Buddhist, Jain. t>ikb. Brahiuo and any other 
forms of religion that originated from Hinduism. 
The objects shall be to further the religious inter¬ 
ests and cnltivate the spiritual ideals of Hinduism 
in the West, to bring the beliefs and practises of 
Hinduism in its broadest conception, before the 
Western public, to encourage and promote mutual 
contact and understanding on a spiritual basis 
between India and the West and to meet in parti¬ 
cular, the spiritual needs of the Hindus raiding 
in the West The means to be pursued for oarry- 
ing out the aforesaid. object shall be religious 
services, rites, ceremonies. lectures, demonstrations, 
readings, conversaziones, and other practises of 
Hinduism.” 

In reprodaoing this announoement the 
Literary Digest observes that missionary 
enterprise is not confined to Christiaiiity. 
Efforts to spread in America religions 
principles and ideas which have originated 
in India have been made in the past and 
are still being made. Perhaps the most 
sustained of these efforts are those of the 
disciples of Paramahamsa Ramakrishna, of 
whom Swami Tivekananda was the first and 
foremost to teach in America. Of members 
of the Brahmo Samaj P. 0. Mozoomdar, 
Heiamba Chandra Maitra, and I. L. Vaswani 
have lectured in America. Rabindranath 
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Tagore stui^ by himself in a oIass apert. 
It is not koown whether Lkla Lsjpat Bai 
did any preaching work in Amerioa on 
behalf of the Arya Samaj. Virohand Oandhi 
delivered some lectares there expounding the 
principles of Jainismt 


A Hindu Chemist in the United States 

Coming from India in 1912 after his 
graduation from Ferguson College, Dr. V, R. 
Kokatnnr entered the University of California 
for one year and then went to the University 
of Minnesota, where he completed his 
education and received his M. S. and Ph, D 
degrees. While he was studying at Minnesota, 
he became research assistant in chemistry, 
and remained after graduation until 1917 us 
research and teaching assistant. 

He then went to Niagara Falls, New York, 
as research chemist with the Mathieson 



Yaman B. Kokatnnr 


Alkali Works. After a year with this 
Company he became Assistant Chief Chemist 
of the Yat Dye Group with the National 
Analine and Chemical Company of Buffalo, 
New York. In 1921 and 1922 he did 
special research work with the By-products 


Steel Corporation of Wierton, West Tirginia, 
and the Dupont Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Since then he has been oonanlting 
research olWini^ having his: business in 
New York Oiliy, • 

His researches in vat dye pimOess resnlted 
in his inveution of new processes of making 
tdizsrine, indigo and phenol. During the 
recent war, he bronght cat npw war gases 
called mustard and homoiogdes. of Chlor 
piorin. Other processes are i for benzoic 
acid and derivatives, organic peroxides, 
oaloinm arcinate, and soap and glyoerin 
recovery. An interesting invention is his 
special chemical process for making embroid¬ 
ery and laoe cheaply by machine. He has 
applied for 15 patents covering the abovo- 
mentioned and other processes, of which 6 
patents have been granted. 

When the American Chemical SOolety 
met in Detroit, Michigan recently, from 
September 5 to 10, Dr. Eokatnur read a 
paper containing evidences to show that 
Cavendish and Priestly were not the first 
men to discover hydrogen and oxygen, but 
that these gases had been known to the 
sages of ancient India, and then he read a 
second paper to show that chemistry was 
of Aryan and not Semitic origin. After 
listening to the proofs he offered,, members 
of the convention gave the author a special 
vote of thanks for the originality and value 
of his researches and agreed that bis 
evidences were oonolusive. 


Urification of Oriya-speaking' Tracts 

A new organization has come into exis¬ 
tence for carrying on propacanda for the 
unification of the Oriya-speaking tracts and 
their formation into one administrative unit. 
Its object is legitimate and laudable. The 
dismemberment of Orissa has been a great 
calamity to this home of an ancient civi¬ 
lization. Its difibrent parts should be re¬ 
united at the earliest opportunity. 

Recently the new organization led a pro¬ 
cession throngb the streets of Cnttaok, the 
chief town of Orissa, carrying a picture and 
flags. 

Dr. ChT Li 

Dr. Chi Li, who visited India recently, 
is one of the most distinguished Chinese 
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Unification of Orissa Procession at Cuttack 


scholars of the present day. He was edu¬ 
cated in Clark and Harvard Universities and 
took his Ph. D. degree from the latter in 
Anthropology. The University of Harvard 
has just published his work on “The Forma¬ 
tion of the Chinese People,” which for the 
first time gives an exhaustive account of the 
racial history of China. He is at present 
engaged in excavating the Chalcolithio sites 
in the province of Shansi in China, on behalf 
of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, 
D. C. These sites are important not only in 
revealing a very old civilisation, but also 
indicating striking similarities between the 
ceramics found there with those of the 
Indus Valley, Anau, Susa and Sumeria. 


Baroda Subjects In Conference 

Darbar Gopal Desai, President of the 
recent Baroda Subjects’ Conference, referred 
pointedly in his address to the practically 
absentee character of the ruler of that state. 
He was not blind to the fact that the 


Dr. Chi Li 

Maharaja spent so much of his time in 
foreign lands because of his bad health. 

But is it not also true that the Gaekwad's 
health is what it is, because of his residence 
abroad for the purpose of leading a life 

without any serious aim ? 

But one need not be concerned with 

the causes of his absenteeism. The fact is 
sufiioiently damaging that for years past he 
has not devoted as much time and attention 
to the affairs of his state as he ought to. 
He should either reside for the most part in 
Baroda, as Mr. Desai suggests, or abdicate 
in favour of some one who can really do his 
duty. 

Mrs. Sbarada Mehta, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, pointed out that 

taxation in Baroda is heavier than in British 
India. 

The land assessment in Baroda is 50 p. c. 
higher than in British India and the. incidence oi 
income-tax is still heavier. While income below 
Rs. 2000 is exempt from assessment to income- 
tax in British India, the limit in Baroda has bwn 
laid down lat Rs. 750. There is a Legislative 
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Council in the State : but its powers are so 
limited that in Mrs, Mehta’s opinion it is wronp; 
to call it by that name- She made no secret of 
the fact that there was deep discontent among 
Baroda subjects, and suggested that the best way 
to meet it was by the immediate Kjant of 
responsible government. She contended that 
even with 20 years’ woiking of the Compulsory 
Education Act, primary education had not 
advanced as much as it should have. We have no 
doubt she was speaking from knowledge when she 
described the condition of the Baroda peasantry in 
the following words 

"The Fatldar agriculturist who was once an 
asset of the State has been at present rMoced 
to a condition of penury and lifelessnes. He has 
been buried under debts. Ten years back the 
ind^tedness of the agriculturist of Baroda was 
Rs, 7 orores ; to-day the figure has jumped up to 
Rs' 10 crores,”—The iSferttanf of India. 


“Pattinippura” 

One of the most interesting amongst 
old time institutions is Pattinippura. It 
literally means ‘the House of Hunger, i. e., 
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the place where hunger’ strike and 
Satyagraha are to be performed en masse. 
Sites of such houses are found at I'riohur, 
Perumanum and at Kalati, near Calakuti. A 
short account of this very powerful weapon of 
social redress cannot but be interesting. 

When a local chief becomes aggressive and 
insolent and trespasses upon the elementary 
rites of the citizens, the Brahmin leaders all 
assemble together in a hall especially built for 
the purpose, where every arrangement would 
seem to have been complete for a grand feast. 
There they sit down before leaves spread 
out for dinner and when they are ready to 
perform the Pranahuti, one from amongst 
the aggrieved steps up and publicly announces 
that BO and so bad given them cause for 
grief, then he proceeds to narrate his various 
acts of offence and finally oalj^npon the 
assembled guests to get tl^m wrongs 
redressed, Thereupon, the Brahgim, all of 
them, throw down the water in their bands 
and rise up, swearing that they will not take 
their food until the wrongs are avenged; and 
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■each one sjts down befoie hia lespective 
leaf to fast and pray. 

There are, it appears, some oonditions 
imposed npon fastera. Deteils. nnfortnnately, 
are not availabla But one rale seems to have 
been in existence, namely, that the period 
of fasting should never exceed seven days. If 
the omel despot does not tarn over a new 
leaf before the week is out, there is yet a 
higher ritepre>oribed. They are to get ready 
a statae of a man, hanged, to symbolise their 
enemy. This is invested with life by the 



man-wrought evils. For divine visitations 
the only remedy is prayer. P, 


President Southworth 

President Franklin Chester Southworth, 
A. M., a T. B , Li,d , of Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, has come to India to take 
part in the Brahmo Samaj Centenary celebra¬ 
tions as a delegate of the American Unitarian 
Association. After graduation ho became 
a teacher of Greek and Latin. In 1892 he 
was ordained minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Duluth, Minn., and in 1897 


Fatanippura 

performance of the ceremony known as 
jivapraiisiah Ani then supposed to be hanged; 
and the Brahmins all leave their homes in 
search of a new abode. 

This final rite, it is believed, is potent and 
powerful enough to bring instantaneous 
destruction on the offender and, if tradi¬ 
tion is to be believed, he never escaped 
the dreadtal doom thus invoked upon him. 

‘Pattj^^ior fasting, then, is the traditional 
means orv.({ence that religion has put into 
the bands of the weak to secure themselves 
from the oppression of the powerful. But 
this weapon is to be used only as regards 



Dr. Southworth 

succeeded Rev. James Villa Blake as minister 
of the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago. 
From 1899-1902 he served as Secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. Since 
1902 he has been President of Meadville 
Theological School and Professor of Homile¬ 
tics and Practical Theology. He was married 
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in 1893 to Alice A. Berry, an inetraotor in 
Latin at VassA College. To both vre extend 
a warm welcome. 

In the United States of America the 
Unitarians nnmber only one in a thousand. 
But their intellectual, moral and spiritual 
standing in that country is very high. Of the 
65 persons whose statnes adorn the Hali of 
Fame m New York University 22 are Unitarians. 
Among tftem*are men like Agassis,.Bancroft, 
Bryant, Channing, Emerson, Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 0. W. Holmes, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Motley and Daniel 
Webster. That a community which numbers 
only one in a thousand in the United States 
has produced one-third of its most famous 
persons, has been ascribed to the fact. that 
Unitarianism trusts reason and spiritual 
experience, encourages investigation in reli¬ 
gion as well as in everything else, looks 
upon thinking as a religions duty as much 
as believing and necessary as a preliminary 
to all believing that is worth anything or 
safe, welcomes science, rejects all backward¬ 
looking and mind-fettering creeds and all 
external authorities imposed by priests or 
Churches, lifts the ethical above the theologi¬ 
cal, the practical above the ecclesiastical, 
deeds above profession, and dares to stand 
on its own feet and break new paths. 

A Gratuitous Attack on Visva-bharati 

Some time ago an article by Mr. G. K. 
Nariman, entitled “The Indian Institute in 
Paris,” was reproduced in “The Indian Daily 
Mail” from “The Bombay Chronicle.” 

This Indian Institute in Paris is to 
have at its head Professor Sylvain Levi, the 
well-known Indologist. In his article Mr. 
Nariman says that it would indeed be a 
misfortune 

“if our princes and men of wealth do not endow 
Sylvain Levi’s institution and make the Eastern 
learning stored in Paris, in some respect the hub 
of scholarship, easy of access to young India. 
It will pay India, in the endjt will pay Asia 
ultimately, to send our youth to Western institu¬ 
tions like this ” 

We join whole-heartedly in this appeal 
for funds for the Indian Institute in Paris. 
Young Asians, including young Indians, 
certainly require to go abroad to adquire 
knowledge and experience. So far there is 
no disagreement with Mr. Nariman. But his 
article contains an attack on Yisva-bharati 
which is both gratuitous and mean. Even if 
the Parsis and other wealthy communities 
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were to fullji endow Yisva-bharati, 
jvhich they have not done there would be 
plenty of . money left in India to 
give to foreign institutions. So it is not 
necessary to cry down the Institution at 
Santiniketan in order to secure funds for 
any particular foreign seat of learning. But 
let us see what Mr. Nariman says. He 
writes 

When our poet Tagore founded his Uaiyersity 
at Shantiniketan, as usual the Bombay Parsis were 
appealed to. And quite as usual also they wd 
up for a oosmopqlitan cause. As a matter of fact, 
the Bombay Presidency was to the toe. And 
Prof. Hirji Morris was the soul or sole went, who 
by his personal consecration secured over two and 
a half lakhs of rupees to the institution. A 
beggar’s bowl in hand, a truly religious mendicant, 
ihe roamed over Kathiawar from oouit to court of 
princelings, stood rebuffs in Maharashtra, and came 
smiling from a couple of Parei firms, 

I was frankly against the Parsis making large 
donations to YishwabharatL And that .to two 
reasons. In the first place, an institation like 
Shantiniketan located in India cannot have all the 
facilities, the paraphemlia of research, such as are 
commanded by oider Universities in Europe and 
America. It,laeked environs. It lacked the innate 
. j).:. h time and not money can supply. 

|o 'III..I,.I, on which the young studente, 

guided by elders, are expected to work do not 
survive in a state of preservation the ravages of 
India’s humid climate. In all India it is only 
in the dry regions of Nepal and Kashmir, besides 
spots in Rajputana, where they do not crumble 
to atoms after about eight hundr^ years, 

First, as regards the paying np by the 
Parsis. The amounts contributed by the 
Parsis to the fund for promoting Zoroastrian 
studies have never been “paid up" to 
Rabindranath Tagore or Yisva-bharati. 
When H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
announced an endowment of one lakh of 
rupees for the promotion of Islamic studies 
he made over the amount to Yisva-bharati. 
On the other hand, the generons Parsi donors 
have kept their donations in their own hands. 
The proceeds of the fnnd are administered 
or not administered mainly by them. 
After the lapse of some years, because in 
the meantime the poet not being in possession 
of the money could do nothing, they chose 
their own man. Professor Taraporevais, to 
lecture on Zoroastrlan subjects at Santiniketan, 
and to be paid by them out of the proceeds 
of the fond. He delivered somf^cctares, 
but Yisva-bharati has not e Jn able 
with all its efforts to get the^^ectnres 
from him in a written form. Whn is more, 
he has asked that institntion not to mention 
in its report that he did any work there and 
was paid for it. 
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It is with considerable relnctanoe that we 
say anything here about Mr. Hirji Morris 
for there is no positive proof that Mr Nariman 
has written what he has about him at his 
instigation or with his knowledge and consent. 
Bnt the truth has to be told. Rabindranath 
Tagore had to go personally from court to 
court in Rathiawar to get money from the 
princes. If Mr. Morris accompanied him or 
went afterwards as his collecting agent, he ought 
to consider himself blessed that that fact 
earned for him some Jofluence. His success 
— whatever it may be—was due to that fact. 
For obtaining money from the Parsis also, 
the Poet had to repeat the same process of 
going from door to door. But whereas the 
Kathiawar princes and the Nizam have part¬ 
ed with their money, the generous Parsis 
have kept their money in their own hands, 
have chosen their own lecturer who is to 
remain incognito and whose written lectures 
(like the Pars! money) are not, to be made 
over to Visva-bharati! This is a peculiarly 
up-to-date form of giving. 

Mr. Nariman boasts, “I was frankly 
against the Parsis making large donations to 
Vishva-bharati.” He ought to be proud that 
the Parsi givers have responded by patenting 
a process by which not-giving is made to 
appear like giving. 

Rabindranath Tagore did not want any 
money from the Parsis for selfish ends or 
even for the general purposes of his insti¬ 
tution. He wanted to found a Uni¬ 
versity chair for study, research and 

teaching in connection with the ancient 
history, religion and culture of the Parsis. 
He toiled to do for them what they had not 
done for themselves. He has got his reward. 
No wonder, he should now say, “The 

generous Parsis did not place in my hands 

the money I had collected with great trouble. 
I make a present of it to them, I do not 
want it.” _ ,, 

In the opinion of Mr. Nariman, an in¬ 
stitution like Santiniketan located in India 
cannot have Mi the facilities, the parapbevr 
nalia of research, such as are commanded 
by older universities in Europe and America.” 
Assuming his ipsi dixit to be true, his argu¬ 
ment v^ld apply to all similar existing new 
researej^gntres in India and all that may 
be foautauft hereafter, not merely to Visva- 
bharati. ^ there can be no research in 
these Indian institutions! Would Mr. Nariman 
be suprised to learn that, as published in a 
previous number of this Beview, Prof. 


Sylvain Levi during his recent visit eulogised 
the research work done at ©Visva-bharati ? 

Another charge against the institution 
is that “it lacked the innate enthusiasm which 
time and not money can supply.” We con¬ 
fess we do not understand how a thing 
which is innate, that is to say, inborn or 
natural, can be supplied by time. But sup¬ 
posing Mr. Nariman’s dictum has ‘some 
occult meaning, no institution need •be given 
any pecuniary help ;—all should be left to 
starve and gather or evolve innate enthusi¬ 
asm in the course of centuries. A child 
should not be given food, because as it 
grows through fasting it can _ in the course 
of decades become an enthusiastic worker- 
enthusiasm being its innate attribute. We 
do not claim any credit for this profound 
observation ;—it is merely a corollary and 
paraphrase of what Mr. Nariman has said. 

Another alleged defect of Santiniketan 
is that ‘Tt lacked environs ” Of course, 
it being at a distance of 99 miles from 
Calcutta, it has not the environs of urban 
universities. The atmosphere, too, of the 
place is not surcharged with sewer gas, dust, 
smoke and petrol-fumes. These are great 
drawbacks. But possibly there are compensating 
advantages too. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, 
who is seldom, if ever, misled by patriotic bias, 
writes of the ancient Hindu ‘forest univer¬ 
sities’ that the teachers who resided lived in 
their forest homes {tapovanas) “lived in the 
world, bnt were not of it” 


They “were not lonely recluses or celibate 
anchorites cnt off from the society of woinen ana 
the duties of the family. They . formed groups 
of house-holders, living with their wives ana 
children, but not pursuing wealth or fame or 
material advancement like the ordinary man ot tne 
world 

"Thus, the ancient Hindu university, without 
being rigidly isolated, was kept at a sate distance 
from the noisy luxurious , Capitals and gave me 
purest form of physical, intellectual and moral 
culture possible in any early age, - ^ „ 

"These hermitages were as effectual for tne 
promotion of knowledge and the growth of serious 
literature as the t-ai lied nils of mediaeval B'Urope 
but without the unnatural monachism of me 

“In the calm of these sylvan retreats were 
developed our systems of philosophy, ethics, 
theology and even several branches of hteratnre 
proper. Witness the vivid scenM (rf discussion 
on political science and morality m *he Naimisna 
forest, as described in the Mahaoharata, snanti- 


’^'^"Herein lay the true springhead of the encient 

civilization of the Hindus,. India Througn 

the Ages, pp. 20-24. 

It is not suggested that Santiniketan is 
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exactly like ancient Hindu UniTersity. 
Wbat is meant ie that it can be said to lack 
environs if the ancient sylvan retreats, which 
were homes of learning, can also be said to 
have lacked environs. They had their own 
environs, so has Santiniketan. If in the 
former lay the true spring-head of the 
ancient Hindu civilization, it is not impossible 
for the Ijttei; to inilaence modern civilization 
in a beneficial way. ’ 

If everywhere in India, except in the dry 
regions of Kasmir and Nepal and some spots 
in Bajputana manuscripts criimble to atoms 
after about eight hundred years, all research 
Mss. libraries, situated not only in Santi¬ 
niketan but everywhere else except the 
above-named favoured regions, should be 
removed therefrom to Kashmir, etc, and to 
Europe and America. Mr. Nariman, it 
seems, in his benevolent ardour against 
Santiniketan, proves too much. Besides, 
eight hundred years is not a very short 
period ! 

Another reason why Mr. Nariman is an 
enemy of Santiniketan is that “It could not 
secure its continuance after the demise of 
its great founder.” Without assuming that 
Mr. Nariman’s wish is father to his thought, 
one may say that the best way to bring 
about the longed-for collapse of the 
institution during the life-time or after 
the demise of its great founder, is to 
indulge in carping and small-minded 
criticism and to refrain from helping it in 
any way, or, what would be more effective, to 
help it in the way Mr. Nariman’s generous 
Parsis have done. And yet, Mr. Nariman 
may rest assured, in spite of all such 
magnanimous acts of friendliness,the expected 
may not happen, the unexpected may happen, 
and Visva bharati may continue to be a seat 
of learning and culture and beneficent 
influence long after bis and our names have 
been buried in oblivion. 

Mr. Nariman’s praise of “foreign travel 
and touch with the foreigners” is as much 
an argument against Santiniketan as against 
ail educational institutions located in India. 


Mount Everest 

Everest is the name given by the British 
to the highest peak of the Himalayas. 
It is the highest peak in the world. It 
has been named after General Sir George 
Everest, not because he was its dis¬ 


coverer, but beoeuse ho vnw •• 
Surveyor-General in Indio who organised 
the Trigonometrical Survey. The peak waa 
discovered in 1862; Sir George had retired 

* 

An account of the discovery of Mount 
Everest is to be fonnd in a lecture on 
“Himalayan Romances,” delivered at Simla 
by Major Kenneth Mason, and re¬ 
produced in The Englishman of November 
12, 1928, p. 17, from the Journal of the 
Society of the. Arts. The relevant passage 
is extracted below from that lecture :— 

"It was during the computations of the 
north-eastern observations that a babn rushM on 
one morning in 1862 into the room of Sir Andrew 
Waugh, the successor of Sir George Everest and 
exclaimed, “Sir, I have discovered the highest moun¬ 
tain on the earth.” He had been working out the 
observations taken to the distant mils. It was 
Sir Andrew Waugh who proposed the nwne 
Mount Everest, and no local name has ever b^n 
found for it on either the Tibetan or the Nepalese 
side.” 

This “babu” was Babu Radhanath Sikdar, 
a native of Calcutta, who was a well-known 
mathematician in his day. 

Satish Banian Das 

* By the death of the Hon’ble Mr. S. R. 
Uas the country has lost a really great- 
Eouled man. He was a sound lawyer and 
came eventually to occupy the high offices 
of Advocate-General of Bengal and Law 
Member to the Government of India. But 
these offices did not furnish any correct 
measure of the greatness of the man. His 
politics being of a mildly Moderate kind, 
it was not generally recognised that his 
enthusiasm for the advancement of the 
cause of India was as great as that of 
others who were known as patriots. He 
Was a generous giver to educational insti- 
Intions and societies tor social and religious 
reform. He supported numerous poor 
students. As president of the Women's 
Protection Society, he did much to save the 
honour and lives of the unfortunate victims 
of hooliganism and to get the wicked ruffians 
punished. He was an ideal friend, being 
some times so generous as to iwpoverish 
himself. Honest, honourable audojjhtiful in 
every relation of life, it would niS^e easy 
to find his equal in these respei^. Mahatma 
Gandhi writes in Youny India: 

Though I had little in common with the 
deceased in politics, I could not but recognise his 
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pbeDomeDal (tenerosity and his open-heartedness. 
Many do not know how this great man beggared 
himself so that no worthy oanse might knock in 
vain at his door. 

Apotheosis of “Domiaion Status.” 

The following passage oocnrs in an 
editorial article of the Indian Daily Mail 
of November 7 last : 

. The late Mr. C. R. Das, in a moment of inspira¬ 
tion, spoke of freedom within the British Common¬ 
wealth as being spiritually a higher ideal than the 
goal of independence. He did not eiplain his 
meaning, bnt it has a very full and real neeaning. 
It is a higher spiritual ideal to transform the 
coDditions. however adverse, in which a people 
finds itself into opportunities for self-realisation and 
self-development, than to run away from them in 
the hope, which may or may not be fulfilled, of 
lighting upon others which would he wholly 
different and agreeable. The “Independence” 
school of thought is entirely alien to the Indian 
temperament, which through immemorial centories 
has established a tradition for continuity. The 
defects of the present system of administration are 
patent to all observers, and the ln'Jin TMn Mail 
has frequently occasion to dwell on them and to 
insist on their rectification. But what is not so 
obvious to the newer generation of politicians, is 
the great work of emancipation which British rule 
has been the means of accomplishing, consciously 
and unconsciously. The severance of the connec¬ 
tion which has been so fimtful of good, notwith¬ 
standing the evils which have come in its train, is 
not in the best interests of the country, and the' 
assertion of the All-India Congress Committee to 
the contrary will find little response in the hearts 
of the people of India. 

The speech of Mr. C. E. Das, referred 
to in the extract, is not before ns and we 
do not remember what he said. Moreover, 
as “he did not explain his meaning,” it 
serves no useful purpose to drag in his 
name. It is the Bombay paper’s interpreta¬ 
tion which has to be considered. 

Indians, whose languages, religions, 
culture, manners and customs, complexions, 
etc., are in the main different from those 
of the British people, cannot expect to have a 
greater amount of freedom than is enjoyed by 
the white people of the Dominions, who are of 
British and other European descent and 
whose culture, complexion, religion, manners 
and customs and languages are identical 
with or similar to those of the British people. 
Let us see what is the political status of 
the Doi^-ons and what measure of free¬ 
dom th^'pnjoy. In the new edition of 
ChamberP^'^ncylopaedia, article “Colony,” 
Prof. Berriedale Keith, who is an authority 
on the subject, writes thus about the 
Dominions: 


In the strict legal aspect all these are colonies; 
their legislation may be disallowed® by the crown, 
their laws may be overridden by imperial acts, 
the head of the executive government is appointed 
by the king on the advioe of the British Gkivetn- 
ment, and appeals lie from their _ courts to the 
Judicial Committee of the I’rivy-oouncil. In 
practice they are almost autonomous : the governor- 
generals are appointed in accordance with the 
wishes of the dominions; disallowance of < their 
acts is obsolete or nearly so : the British parlia¬ 
ment has ceased to legislate for thfem 'save with 
their consent; and if they desire, the right of 
appeal to the Privy-council would donbteless be 
cancelled. Save Canada, they have a wide power 
of constitutional, alteration, though they cannot sever 
their connection with the British crown. The chief 
sign of their condition of quasi-dependence is 
the fact that under international law they are 
not, for many purposes, treated as independent states, 
the govemors-general and ministers cannot declare 
war or make peace or enter into tieaties except 
under the authority of the king, on the advice 
of the British government. But these restrictions 
are of less importance in practice than in theon', 
for in all important political treaties since the 
Peace Conference of 1918, the Dominions (other 
than Newfoundland)' have, separate representation 
and their consent is obtained before ratification, 
while no commercial treaty since 1880 has been 
made binding on them without their consent, 
and special treaties are negotiated for them by 
their own representatives acting with the authority 
of the Bi'ibb L-'... Ii.rn.-r.t Farther, the Dominions 
(except > 1 . V, ire distinct members of 

the League of Nations, side by side with the 
British empire as a whole, and as such members 
act indwendently of. and sometimes in opposition 
to. the British empire representatives. The Domi¬ 
nions have not the power to declare themselves 
neutral in any war into which Britain enters ; 
but they may refuse any active aid, and they 
obviously can claim that they should participate 
in framing British foreign policy, so as to obviate 
their being involved in war without conoultatipn 
and full knowledge. Effective. arrangementB exist 
under which in matters immediately and directly 
affecting them, the British government does not 
act without Dominion concurrence, _ but the 
problem of consultation on general foreign policy 
is not yet solved. It is complicated by the fact 
that the Dominions, while able to maintain internal 
order, are not yet prepared to undertake propor¬ 
tionately the same burden of defence expenditure 
as is borne by the Dnited Kingdom. 

It is clear from the above passage that 
the Dominions are freer than India but do not 
enjoy as much freedom of action as indepen¬ 
dent countries like U. S. A., France, Japan, 
Italy, Belgium, etc., do. Even the Irish Free 
State, though called Free, is not really as 
free as even the small independent countries 
of Europe, the two Americas and Asia. 
Dr. Keith writes in the same article : 

‘The status of the Free State in Ireland is 
essentially that of a Dominion on the model of 
Canada, but that status is possessed under the 
terms of a formal treaty of 1921 between Great 
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Britain and Ireland, and the terms of _that trea^ 
provide certai# powers which Great Britain can 
exercise in respect. of deface . “**1.*”’ 
definitely limit the nptht of the Irish Free State 
to maintain naval and military forces, matters 
left indefinite in the case of the Dominions. 

So, whatever the spiritnal meaninf; and 
implications of Dominion status may be, 
so far as the external, concrete, material or 
secular asgects of Independence and Domi¬ 
nion sFatus are concerned. Independence 
would seem to confer greater political and 
civic rights on people than Dominion Status. 

Our Bombay contemporary holds that 
"it is a higher spiritual ideal to transform 
the conditions, however adverse, in which 
a people finds itself into opportunities for 
self-realisation and self-development, than 
to run away from them in the hope, which 
may or may not be fulfilled, of lighting 
upon others which would be wholly different 
and agreeable.” 

Mr. K Natarajan, who, we presume, is 
responsible for these views, is an experi¬ 
enced publicist having personal knowledge 
of the political condition of India before 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and the 
Morley-Minto leforms. He will admit that 
the political conditions before the Morley- 
Minto reforms were more unfavorable than 
those after the same reforms, and that the 
conditions under the Morley-Minto reforms 
were more adverse than those under the 


present Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. Neverthe¬ 
less, all Indian politicians, including Mr. 
Natarajan perhaps, were successively dissatis¬ 
fied with the ^orc.g-Morley-MintoTejime and then 
with the Morley-Minto regime, when obtained. 
And at present these same politicians would 
prefer Dominion Status to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms. It is clear, then, that 
the elder statesmen of India, including 
Mr. Natarajan, have never in actual practice 
followed the “higher spiritual ideal” of 
transforming the adverse conditions in which 
they found themselves “into opportunities for 
self-realisation and self-development.” On 
the contrary, they have always tried (and 
are still hying) to run away from those 
adverse conditions “in the hope, which might 
or might not be fulfilled, of lighting upon 
others which would be wholly different and 
agreeable.” 

Taking the case of individuals, if a man 
suffers from dislocation or fracture of some 


bone, say, of his left leg. he does not follow 
the higher spiritual ideal of transforming 
the adverse condition of lameness into 


opportunities for self-realisation, and self- 
development. On the contrary, he calls in 
a surgeon in order to be able to “run away 
from” lameness and walk again like other 
normal men. Crutches cannot be spiri¬ 
tualised. If a man suffers from cataract 
in the eyes, he does not incontinently accept 
that condition as a divine dispensation to 
enable him to spend the rest of his days in 
meditation. On the contrary, he first strives 
to get cured by an operation. 

The history of the world shows that in 
every age and clime, every dependent country 
has tried to be independent, and all such 
countries have been successful in proportion 
to the earnestness, persistence and wisdom 
of their efforts. Examples of such struggles 
and success are to be found in every quarter 
of the globe. Perhaps the country to be 
free after the longest period of dependence 
and disorganisation is Italy. It became 
united and independent in the last century 
after fourteen hundred years of servitude. 

The ideal advocated by Mr. Natarajan 
may be the higher spiritual ideal, but there 
is no example in history of any people 
under alien rule following this ideal. Per¬ 
haps it has been left for a certain school of 
politicians in India to do pioneering work 
in this respect. 

According to “The Indian Daily Mail,” 
“the ‘Independence’ school of thought is 
entirely alien to the Indian temperament, 
which, through immemorial centuries, has 
established a tradition for continuity”. To 
ns this appears to be a strange reading of 
Indian history and the Indian temperament. 
Continuity may be kept up either with de¬ 
pendence or with independence—either with 
indigenons rule or with alien rule. Every 
distinct people of the world has treated depen¬ 
dence as a breach of continuity in their national 
tradition. There is no historical evidence 
that the people of India has been an excep¬ 
tion and has tried to maintain the continuity 
of dependence instead of treating dependence 
as an abnormality and trying to establish 
continuity with independence by becoming 
free. During a certain period anterior to the 
Christian era, parts of the north-western 
region of India were included in,Ae Persian 
Empire. The people of that re^m did not 
try to maintain the unbroken aprotinuity of 
Persian rule; that rule ended^Greeks and 
Baotrian Greeks invaded and for a time 
ruled some of these parts. This alien rule, 
too, was shaken off. There were successive 
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waves of invasion and conquest by various 
foreign peoples, named Sakas, Huns, Scy- 
Ithians, etc. They were either driven away 
or absorbed, and the government of the country 
ceased to be foreign. Coming to times nearer 
our own, one finds tbat the Mughals did 
not try to beep up Pathan rule, nor did the 
Maratbas and Sikhs try to maintain the 
continuity of the tradition of Mughal despo¬ 
tism. Mr. Natarajan’s reading of Indian 
history and temperament would have been 
incomprehensible to Sivaji. India has been 
always for independence. It has been longer a 
self-ruling than an enslaved country. It is 
the banefnl hypnotism of foreigner-written 
Imperialistic histories of India which makes 
us think otherwise. India has not been more 
subject to foreign invasion and rule than any 
other part of the earth equally extensive and 
rich in resources. 

We are not blind to the improvements 
which have taken place in India during the 
British period of its history. We are aware 
of the evils, too. Which preponderate we 
need not say. It is a tenable hypothesis tbat 
at the time when India came gradually under 
British rule she bad not the power of initia¬ 
ting and carrying on the process of emanci¬ 
pation. But times are changed. At present 
emancipation is going on in eastern countries, 
other than India, which never came under 
the British yoke and never bad British 
guardians; it is goingon there far more rapidly 
than ever in India." It is to be hoped tbat 
it is not an wnspiritnal ideal for ns to aspire 
to carry on the work of national emancipa¬ 
tion unaided by the stimulus of British 
lathis, machine guns and bombing aeroplanes. 

In spite of Mr. Natarajan’s dictum to the 
contrary, the' declaration of the goal of 
independence does find “response in the 
hearts of the people of India.” 

If Dominion Status be more within the 
range of practical politics than independence, 
let us by all means work for the former. But 
in the path of human progress in any 
direction—religious, moral, social, educational 
political, economic, literary, artistic, scientific, 
or mechanical—there is no terminus visible 
to the mind’s eye or imagination. Why 
claim final^ for Dominion status alone? 


“British dlmmonwealth” a Misnomer 

It may be true that the British Dominions 
and self-governing colonies (meaning their 


white inhabitants alone) wear po handcuffs 
and fetters. So far as they are' concerned, 
the British Empire may be a Commonwealth. 
For the remaining inhabitants under British 
rule, who are the vast majority, it is an 
empire and nothing but an empire;—to call it 
a commonwealth is only an attempt to gild 
the chains of slavery, which does not deceive 
any intelligent non-white man, worntgr or child. 

Democracy means government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 
The population of the British Empire 
is 450 millions in round numbers, of whom 
320 millions live in India. So, even without 
taking into consideration the other dependent 
peoples in the Empire, one can see that the 
majority of British subjects are governed 
undemocratically. Therefore, the British 
Empire is not a democracy or commonwealth. 

In what sense is it, then, British ? It 
is the boast of the British people tbat their 
island is governsd according to British 
principles, which, they say, are equivalent 
to the principles of self-rule and democracy. 
But we have seen tbat the majority of 
the peoples in the British Empire are not 
self-ruling, are not democratically governed. 
Therefore, so far as this majority is concerned 
the British Empire is subject to “un-British 
rule.” Hence the expression ‘‘British 
commonwealth” is a misnomer. 

In wbat sense, then, is the Empire or 
commonwealth British ? 

Is it in language ? 

About 50 millions of people in this 
empire speak English as their mother-tongue. 
But a hundred millions speak Hindi or 
Hindustani. Fifty millions speak Bengali. 

And there are other groups speaking 
other languages. So, linguistically the 
British Empire is not British. 

Is the empire, then, British, judged by 
the colour of the skin of its inhabitants ? 

Of the 450 millions of the inhabitants 
of the British Empire sixty millions in 
round numbers may be spoken of as ‘white.’ 
The non-whites are more than six times as 
many. The non-white Indian people alone 
number 320 millions. Judged by the com¬ 
plexion of its inhabitants, then, the British 
Empire is not ‘British.’ 

Has the religion of the British people, 
then, given the name ‘British’ to the 
Empire ? 

Of the peoples of the British Empire 
220 millions are Hindu, 100 millions Muham¬ 
madan, 60 millions Christian, 12 millions 
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Baddhiat. 12 millions Animist, etc., eta So, 
{rom the pSint of view of religion, the 
British Empire is more nn-British than 
British, taking the British people to be 
Christian. 

In every respect and in alt respects com¬ 
bined it is more an Indian than a British 
Empire. 

For only one reason can it be properly 
called Brittsb. It ig that the British people 
are masters of this group of conntries. 
Whatever may have been the origins of 
this mastery, it is coming more and more 
to be based upon physical force. Of coarse, 
strength of mind, the power of certain 
moral qnalities, and scientific and mechanical 
knowledge act in subservience to and as 
accessories to this physical force. 

Those who believe that the British 
Empire or Commonwealth will for ever 
remain one undivided entity and that it 
will always deserve to be called ‘British,’ 
must also believe that superiority in physi¬ 
cal force is the only kind of superiority that, 
counts, that such superiority is everlasting 
and that the British people or the white 
people living therein will for ever remain 
supreme in physical force aided by intellec¬ 
tual power and scientific and mechanical 
knowledge. Our faith is different. We believe 
that the majority of the 450 millions of people 
living in the British Empire are destined 
some day to be at least equal to the 
British or the white or the Christian 
minority in organisation, in physical force, 
in intellectual and moral qualities, and in 
scientific and mechanical knowledge, all 
combined. We do not yet clearly see how 
all this will come about. But that it will 
happen is clear as day. The Power which 
makes for Righteousness and Bath—by 
whatever name called—which daring the 
last fourteen years has created opportunities 
and provided means, in ways unexpected and 
unimagined by them, for various small coun¬ 
tries to be independent and free, cannot be 
indifferent to the fate of a country so vast 
and great as India. But we must will to be 
free, resolve to be free, dare to be free, and 
run all risks to be free. Then as surely as 
day follows might, India will see the dawn 
liberty.’ 

Professor Bose’s 70th Birthday 

On the occasion of the 70th birthday 
of Sir J. C. Bose, which will be celebrated 


to-day (December 1, 1928) a ' poem written 
by Rabindranath Tagore will be read. Many 
congratulatory letters have been recsived 
from abroad. The following are taken from 
the daily papers ; 

Sir Richard Gregory, editor of “Nature”, writes: 

“As one of many admirers of Sir J. C. Bose 
in all parts of the world. I offer most cordial 
congratulations. It has been my privilege to know 
Sir Jagadis Bose for more than thirty years, when 
he devised compact apparatus for studying the 
properties of eleotrio waves; it was then clear to 
me and everyone, that he was a master in conceiv¬ 
ing and manipniating delicate apparatus for the 
study of physical tacts and .principles. His 
remarkable achievements in this., physical field 
were later to be extended to physiological pheno¬ 
mena of plant and of animal tissiit^s. He has 
found that the physiological mechanism of the 
plant is essentially the same as that of. the animal, 
and he has been able to lift the veil which bad 
previously enshrouded the analogous workings of 
plant and animal life. By the fonodation of the 
Bose Research Institute, Calontta, he has provided 
in India a centre of scientific investigation which 
has a purpose and an outlook of far reaching 
consequence. In common with scientific workers 
everywhere, who are stimulated by great concep¬ 
tions, I delight to convey greetings to Sir Jagadis 
Bose upon what he has already done, and to hope 
that he may be sustained and encouraged to carry 
on his valuable work for many years yet to come.’ 

Sir John Farmer, Professor of Botany, Imperial 
College of Science, writes ; 

“The splendid work you have done ensures you 
a lasting memorial in the Temple of Fame and 
Science. By yonr wonderful apparatus you have 
given a new organ on to those who pursue exact 
methods of physiological and phvsioal investigations. 
Your wonderful enthusiasm and power of overoom- 
ing difficnlties are an example to ns all, and have 
helped to give you the blessings of perpetual youth. 
May you long continue your work and inspire the 
love of science in the many students who come to 
your great Institute.” 

The eminent plant-physiologist, Prof. Goebel of 
Mnnich University, sends the following massage 

“Every biologist in the whole world has read 
with profonnd admiration yonr important dis¬ 
coveries. Your work has made a deep impression 
not only upon the minds of specialists, bat also 
upon all those who are interested in the intellec¬ 
tual and moral progress of hamauity. I also send 
in the name of my colleagues of the botanical 
laboratory and the University, out most hearty 
congratulations on yonr festival day which will 
be celebrated not only in India but also in 
Europe.” 

Nakbla El Motel Pasha. Minister of Agrioulture, 
Government of E^pt, has written ; 

In the name of the E^ptian Government I wish 
yon. for the progress of science and agriculture 
continued snocess in youi investi|»tion which 
have filled us with wonder. I alsce.fmh continued 
prosperity for the Bose Institute you have 

founded and which proudly bears.ejiar name.” 

Bernard Shaw writes : ' 

“I wish you all happiness and many more 
years of splendid service to humanity.” 
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The old students of Sir J. , C. Bose 
Presidency College, Bangiy# Sahitya Parishad, 
Bam Mohnn Roy Library, Greater India 
Society, etc. will present him with addresses. 

Lady Bose is a public benefactor in her 
own right But on this occasion, it would be 
a serious omission on out part if we did not 
pay our respectful tribute to her wifely 
demotion, self-effacemeut and constant care, 
to which not a little of the success of Sir 
J. 0. Bose’s scientific career is due. 


Sir J. C. Bose’s Convocation Address 

Sir J. C. Bose’s stimulating convocation 
address at the Allahabad University deserves 
a longer notice than we are able to give it. 
He told his youthful audience that his work 
has been his true teacher, that strokes of 
repeated adversity have been the requisite 
stimulus, and that the best traditions of the 
past have been an abiding inspiratiou. He 
believes that, though from ancient times 
India has been a home of learning, “The 
real golden age is not in the past but in the 
future.” 

In regard to contributions in the realm of 
knowledge there is no doubt that by their introspec¬ 
tive method, some of our greatest thinkers had 
theoretic visions of some of the modem specula¬ 
tions in science. But in the advancement of 
positive knowledge the method of experimental 
verification is most essential. 

We can, however, claim with full justification 
the existence of ancient schools pursuing exact 
experimental methods in their investigations. 

As regards political systems, he said that 
“on the whole, the democratic from has 
been found to possess many advantages on 
account of which it has been adopted in most 
countries, both in the West and in the Bast.” 

He congratulated the Allahabad University 
on the honour that has already been won 
by its departments of Physios and Chemistry. 
He mentioned particularly the names of 
Profs. Saha and Dhar, and observed: 

My living faith in India’s soientiflo possibilities 
has at last been fully justified, and it has come 
to pass that it is not any particular seat of learn¬ 
ing but every University thronghcrat India, that is 
greatly enriching the sum total of hnman knowledge 
and the pacewhich this progress is being made 
has been aol^tj^edged as phenomenal. 

He exph^wd his conviction that India 
should and a&i be more self-contained 
in education and advancement of knowledge, 
thus preventing Bie expenditure, of millions 


of rupees abroad by our students in search 
of higher knowledge. 

The words printed below were meant for 
the students of Allahabad, but workers and 
idealists in all spheres of human life can 
with profit lay them to heart. 

Go forward then in life’s great adventure ! the 
more difficult the task, the greater is the challenge. 
When yon have gained the vision of a purposb to 
which you can and must dedicate yourself ^wholly 
then the closed doors will open and the seemingly 
impossible will become fully attainable, 


December Gatherings in Calcutta 

Great preparations are being made in this 
city for the political, social and other gatherings 
which are to take place here daring the 
latter half of the month. Those in charge 
of making everything ready for the sittings 
of the Indian National Congress and for the 
Exhibition to be held under its auspices 
are astir. There are also to be sessions of 
the Indian National Social Conference, the 
All-India Theistic Conference, the All-India 
Women’s Conference, the All-India Muslim 
League, and many other bodies. We wish 
them all success. 


Indian States’ Subjects’ Eights. 

In reply to a question put by Commander 
Kenworthy in the British House of CoramoD.s, 
Earl Winterton said that “he was unable 
to accept the claim that snbjects of Indian 
states had a right to present their case to 
the t Butler j committee. He added that 
they could publish their views through the 
newspapers, public meetings and otherwise. 
The position would be entirely different if 
the Committee were a commission.” It is a 
most exasperating dictum that the prinoas, 
many, if not most, of whom were noisome 
parasites, had a right to be heard, bpt 
that their subjects who fed them had none. 
Earl Wiuterton’s advioe as to how the latter 
could publish their views was gratuitoue 
shows the motive behind it. If evidence 
were given before the Committee oa behalf 
the states’subjects, it would have to be printed 
along with evidence of the princes and 
considered in the Report, but what appears 
in the papers may be totally ignored. 
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Enqnirjk into Lajpat Eai’s Death 

Londos, Nov. 27. 

To Labour auestions in the House of Commons 
yesterdjw as to whether Earl Winterton 
foQuire into th© ciroumstances of the d^th o. Lilft 
Laioat Rat, the Dnder Seor^ry for India repli^ 
that as at present advised Viscrant Peel did not 
see the need to hold a further inquiry. 

He might, however, say that no evidence h^ 
been product to show that death was due to 
blows redfeiv^ on the occasion of the demonstr^ 
tion on October 80. The general effect of both 
inquiries was to establish the fact that while the 
police were compelled to resort to some force 
owing to the pressure of the crowd from the rear 
and consequently cause alight injury to perwns 
in the front ranks, among whom was Laja Lajpat 
Rai. there was no deliberate or unprovoked assault 
by the police and no person was singled out for 
assault 

Col. Wedgwood asked if the Punjab Gqvernmmt 
expressed regret to the Lala’s family owing to his 
death being possibly caused by blows. 

Earl Winterton said that no Government, when 
it had to use force, was justified in apologi8ing_ to 
anj body, and no evidence whatever was forthcoming 
that death was due to the action of the police. 
The latter used no more force than to restrain 
the crowd from breaking the barricades and 
possibly assaulting the Simon Commission,—BeMfer. 


No truth-loving Indian attaches the least 
importance to the two official inquiries. They 
were simply whitewashing affairs. Lala Lajpat 
Rai has left it on record that there was no 
desire or effort on the part of the pro¬ 
cessionists to break the barricades, that the 
police assault was entirely unprovoked and 
uncalled for and that any statements to the 
contrary were “contemptible lies.” 

That any “crowd” led by Lala Lajpat Rai 
could possibly think of assaulting the Simon 
Commission is as wild and unbelievable an 
invention as the informants of Earl Winterton 
are capable of. 


Alleged Tyranny over Dhoraji Prisoners 
in Gondal State 

In the last August number of this Review 
a notice of a Gujarati book contained the 
following sentences; 

“Gondal is ruled by an enlightened ruler” “Sir 
RhagwaUinghji has made Gondal an ideal state. 
Hie Highness has developed the resources of his 
state so as to make it a model one” etc. 

This has led Mr. Manishanbar Trivedi, 
secretary to the Indian State People' Confer¬ 
ence, to draw our attention to certain articles in 
the Sourashtra describing the treatment of 
some prisoners in Gondal jails. We have no 
space to print all the details. An extract is 
given below to show the nature of the 
idlegatioDB. 


Friends of Dhoraji reduced to ekelitons ; 
tion of 41 and 35 itounds in weights of Ismail 
Belim and hoc resgeclivly : Haji Aiv is confined 
to bed : Would the grinding stones of tyranny take 
their lives ? 

New startling facts. regsTding the brave friends 
of Dhoraji, being in the grinding stones of the 
tyranny of Sir Bhagwat behind the Walls of 
Gondal Jail, are being given. 

The grinding stones of the tyranny of the 
jail, are going on with the same spera aud squeez¬ 
ing life oat of all the seven friends of Dhoraji. 
They are treated in an inhnman way as if they 
be guilty of some worse crime than murder. 
De&ils of this treatment have been published in 
these columns more than once, so figures are 
given here showing what effect is produced on 
the bodies of the friends of Dhoraji as a result 
of all these tortures. 

Mebe Seeletoits. 

At present, ail the seven friends being long 
ground in the grinding stones of Sir ' Bhagwat’s 
tyranny have become mere skeletons. 

The Thakor Saheb of Gondal would be well 
advised to make a sifting enquiry into these 
allegations. Failing him, it would be the bounden 
duty of the Bombay Government to institute an 
inquiry. 


Professor Baman on Teaching Universities 

In the coarse of his address at the 
Convocation of the Andhra University this 
year Prof. C. V. Raman said ;— 

There is a feeling abroad, which is often voiced 
from high places, that you have only to do away 
with affiliating Universities, and put in their places 
unitary and residential and teaching Universities, 
and that by doing so you would straight away 
usher in, educationslly, a new heaven and a new 
earth. Let me warn you that this is only a half- 
truth and a very dangerons half-truth. It is possi¬ 
ble to have a unitary teaching and residential 
University which is quite as bad as any affiliating, 
examining and territorial University. A residential 
University which propagates ignorance, communal- 
ism and religious fanaticism under the guise of 
education, is even worse than an affiliating Univer¬ 
sity which leaves its students severely alone to 
learn whatever they can. Whether a University is 
good or bad is determined entirely by the ideas 
and ideals that inspire its activities. No Univer¬ 
sity can be great which has not men of outstand¬ 
ing ability as its teachers, which does not attract 
the ablest and most ambitious students, and does 
not provide its teachers and students with opportu¬ 
nities for the highest and most original kind of 
work. A University is a Republic of Learning. 
It needs, of course, material resources in the shape 
of well-equipped laboratories andihworkshops, 
libraries, lecture-halls, hostels, re ri > oes and 
playgrounds. But above all it needs^^t men as 
teachers. There is no tragedy more;Mplorab!e. no 
waste more appalling than to have huge buildings 
filled lavishly with books and apparatus and eqnip- 
ment and spacious lecture-halts and to find within 
them mediocre teachers and misguided students 
doing an infenor type of work. A ^ggedy of 
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this kind is mnoh commoner in India than many 
of you realise. The essence of University work 
is that it marches with the frontiers of human 
knowledge. Y'>u require for it men who are 
explorers in the unknown territories and sailors 
on the uncharted seas of new knowledRe. 

Speaking generally. Professor Raman Las 
in this passage stated correctly the essential 
requirements of an ideal University. It is 
not clear, however, whether he considers it 
the special vice of affiliating universities to 
leave their students severely alone to learn 
whatever they can. An affiliating university 
may indirectly see that its students are 
properly taught. And it has also been stated 
on gord authority that it would not be 
difficult to point out a teaching university 
and the teaching side of an affiliating univer¬ 
sity which leave their students mildly alone 
to learn whatever they can. 

As for “a residential university which 
propagates ignorance, communalisra and 
religious fanaticism,” if any such institution 
exists, it certainly deserves the professor’s 
severe condemnation. If it exists, it can 
be either Aligarh or Benares. Which does 
he mean ? It would have been also good if 
the professor had given concrete examples 
of the tragedy of “mediocre teachers and 
misguided students doing an inferior type of 
work” in “huge buildings filled lavishly with 
books and apparatus and equipment and 
spacious lecture-halls.” 


All-India Medical Conference 

The Reception Committee of the All- 
India Medical Conference, of which Dr. 
Sir Nil Ratan Sircar has been chosen to be 
the Chairman, are glad to inform the public 
that the proposal to hold a Medical Confer¬ 
ence in Calcutta this year during the 
Christmas Holidays, as already notified in 
the Press, has met with a ready response, 
and many medical practitioners, in indepen¬ 
dent practice as well as in service, have 
signified their intention to join the Conference.' 

It is the duty of the medical profession 
to guide public opinion in shaping the policy 
of the Medical and Public Health adminis¬ 
trations oitiA country and here in India 
efforts to^i4end have been made from time 
to time byS^ Profession through Medical 
Conferences, msociations, Congrssses and the 
Press. 

Having regard to the fact that various 
important questions affecting the Public and 


the Profession have recently fittained great 
prominence, it is desirable that a large 
number of medical representatives from 
different parts of :the country should meet 
in conference, at this time, and formulate 
their definite, considered views about these 
and other questions and also take such 
steps as may be necessary to give effect 
to their ideas. , » -• 

It appears to be essential that a, perma¬ 
nent organisation should be at once"formed 
representing the Profession throughout India 
to look after all the interests of the Pro¬ 
fession. It is expected that the rarmhers 
attending the proposed Conference before 
they disperse will taite steps to form the 
nucleus of such an organisation whose duty 
it will be to focus the views and opinions 
of the whole profession in India and reflect 
them to the Public and to the State. There 
is no doubt a great deal of benefit will 
accrue to the Profession and to the Public 
by mutual exchange of views and ideas. 

Who Discovered Pre historic Remains at 
Mohen-jo daro 

It was pointed out in the last issue of 
this Keview how Sir Arthur Keith had managed 
to omit in his article in the Referee all 
mention by name of the Indian archaeologists 
who actually discovered the pre-historic 
remains at Mohen-jo-daro. Professor Rakhal- 
das Banerji, then a Soperindeot of the 
Archaeological Survey, at present of the 
Benares Hindu University, who was the first 
to excavate the site and make the discoveries, 
has contributed a profusely illnstrated article 
on Mohen-jo-daro to the excellent fourth 
anniversary number of the Calnitta Munici¬ 
pal Oaxeite, which begins thus 

Writing in a recent issue of “The Keferee” 
(London). Sir Arthur Keith has summarised the 
results of the excavations of Mohen-jo-daro during 
the last four years. Mohen-jo-daro m the Larkana 
district of Sindh was excavated by the present 
writer for the first time in December. 1.922. The 
following year Mr. Madho Swarup Vats, of the 
Archa,!ologioal Survey, continued the excavation at 
the same place. He was followed by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, of the Archaeological Survey, in 1924-25. 
Prom the beginning of the cold season of 192o-2C, 
Sir John Marshall took direct charge of these 
excavations. In his article referred to above. Sir 
Arthur Keith has referred to me as “a prospecting 
officer of the Arcbmological Department”, who, 
"six years ago, arrived on the scene”, and, "under 
the alluvial covering of the mounds, often thirty 
feet in height, found mouldering bricks.” The rw 
history of the discovery is given below. 
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Mr. Banerji says : 

“There was no mound covered with alluvium 
at M'lhen-jn-daro, as Sir Arthur Keith supposes 
and none of us had to go thirty feet down to find, 
‘monid<*ring’ bricks. Incidentally I may mention 
that Mohen-jo-daro bricks, though 5,000 years old, 
are very well preserved and may be used even 
now.” 

Again >— , 

In h's article in “The Referee “Sir Arthur 
Keith mekes certain misleading statesments. He 
says. "Several trial shafts were dug and_ by 
1924, S'r John Marshall realised that he had gained 
access to a lost and buried world of humanity.” 
S,vgtpmatio excavations were carried out by me 
at Mohen-jo-daro over extensive areas in 1923-24 
and by Pandit Madho Swamp Vats in 1923-24, 
even before the news of the discovery reached 
the ears of Sir John Marshall who did not know 
anything of Mohen-jo-daro before May, 1924, and 
paid his first visit to that place in .Tanuarv or 
iebruary, 1925. It is, therefore, hardly correct to 
describe the excavations of 1922-23 and 1923-24 
as "trial shafts.” 

The article should be read in its entirety 
for other statements of facts and exposures 
of falsehoods and for a description of the 
architectural and enginjering skill posse.ssed 
by the people of the Indus Valley five 
thousand years ago. 


The Ancient Hindu State 

The note printed below is taken from 
New India. 

The Hindu State—Dr. IBeni Prasad, who has 
done extensive research work in Ancient Indian 
History, writes: 

“The Hindu State was generally alive to some 
vital interests of the people. It encouraged agri¬ 
culture and looked after irrigation. It stepped in 
to save the consumer from exorbitant profiteering 
and allowed all classes of craltsmen to band 
together. It cared for the_ means of communication 
and had no small share in ptomoting the homo¬ 
geneity of culture throughout the country. The 
rulers often provided for the comforts of travellers 
and sick people and showed unstinted generosity 
to the poor people. The Hindu couits favored 
poets and scholars and endowed academies 
and veritable universities, which won the 
enthusiastic admiration of great Chinese scholars. 
The Hindu State succeeded in maintaining condi- 
tions favorable to the rise of systems of philosophy 
which still command respect, religions which, in 
certain aspects, touch the sublimest heights, and a 
liteiature which ranks among the g'eat literatures 
of the world. Sometimes the State directly took 
the lead in moral and religions reform. Under 
Asoka and Eanishka it helped to transform the 
higher life of India and transmitted to the Far 
Bast a gospel which still warms and illumines its 
spiritual life.” 


Anti-Indian Moves in Ceylon 
Since Mr. St. Nihal Singh wrote his article 
on the above subject in the present number, 
of this Review, the moves initiated in the 
Ceylon Legislative Council for discrimioating 
against Indians in that Island in respect of 
the franchise have been defeated. According 
to the account we have received, the Sinhalese 
members (the largest single bloc), with which 
these moves originated, voted solidly in 
favour of them with one exception. The 
members representing the other communities, 
with some exceptions, however, voted against 
the substantive motion and amendment 
directed against our people, and both were 
lost. 

An amendment imposing a literary test 
upon voters, without discrimination of race 
or religion, was, however, carried: Many of 
the members, including the Sinhalese 
belonging to the Ceylon National Congress, 
who had spoken in favour of adult suflrage 
in and out of the Council cast their ballots 
in support of it and it was passed by a 
small majority. 

This measure will have the effect of pre¬ 
venting a large number of Ceylon Indians 
from getting on to the electoral registers. 
Some four-fifths of them are estimated^ to be 
unlettered. Indians who are literate in 
language other than English, Sinhalese and 
Tamil are, moreover, to be debarred: and 
therefore, many of the Malayalis and Telugus, 
though literate in their own mother-tongue, 
will be treated as illiterate under this 
test. In fairness it may be added, however, 
that the test imposed is no other than 
that which obtains now, and, therefore, 
no new hardship has been imposed 
upon our people. It was felt as an 
injustice, and complaint was made to the 
Doooughmore Commission, which refer to this 
matter in a somewhat ambiguous manner iu 
their report 

The measure passed will prejudicially 
affect the Ceylonese (including the Sinhalese) 
too. Some two-third of them are still unlettered 
in this year of the Christian era. They 
all will be excluded from thg^^eleotural 
register, whereas under the I^^wgiiinore 
Commission recommeudation eve'^^ifejlcnese 
male adnlt and every Ceylonese'^jnenan above 
30 would have been enfranchised, irrespec¬ 
tive of literacy or property qualification. 
The Sinhalese who have succeeded in their 
design of keeping a very large nurpber of 
Indians off the register have, therefore, paid 
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a very heavy price. Their political opponents, 
themselves Sinhalese, say that the Sinhalese 
Councillors who have thns acted are reac¬ 
tionaries, that they do not love their own 
people, tiiat by keeping the vote confined 
to a small clique they hope to be able to 
preserve their own power. This statement 
is too sweeping to be wholly correct. Some 
of the members who have acted in this 
undemocratic manner do not deserve to be 
thus stigmatised, but the cap fits the others. 


[Greater India Society at the Oriental 
Conference 

The Amrita JBaxar Patrika of November 
27, has published the following item of 
news :— 

Caututta ably Represented 
(Free Press of India) 

Calcutta was ably represented in the Oriental 
Conference. Dr. Kaliaas Nag. D. Litt. (Paris) and 
Dr Sunity Kumar Chatterjee, D. Lftt. (London), 
workers of the Greater India Society, took active 
parts in the conference. Special mention was 
made of the good work done by the Society in the 
Fresidnntial address and in the adresses of the 
sectional presidents of the History, Archaeology 
and Art sections. Dr. Nag the Hon. Secretary, 
who has already lectuered before many University 
groups of India (Madras. Mysore, Andhra, Agra, 
etc.) delivered a highly interesting address under 
the presidency of the Hon. Mr. Manoharlal, Educa¬ 
tional Minister. The Lahore gathering included 
many distinguished men e. g., Mr. 'Woolner, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Hon. Justice Tek Chand, Mr. D, R. 
Sanni Deputy Director of Archeological Survey, 
India and Dr. Hiranand Sastri of Bangalore. 


How C. I. D. opens Letter 

The Tribute of Lahore rendered good 
service to the public by publishing proofs 
of the activities of an agent provocateur 
named K. C. Banerji. A more recent feat 
of the same kind stands to its credit. The 
details will be clear from the following extract 
from our contemporary. 

We reproduce below a letter received by Sardar 
Sohan Singh "Josh”, a well-known worker of the 
“Workers jnd Peasants’ Party, from another fellow 
worh^. Muzaflar Ahmad. That letter was 
delayed if' 4nsit: and the addressee might not 
have noticM^. had he not got along with it an 
ofBce-note slicing that the C. I. D. had opened 
and photogr^ed it The subiect-matter of the 
letter will show that even the most innocent 
letters are photographed by the C. I. D, 

“I am sending herewith a letter from Muzaffar 
Hussain to Sohan Singh which may kindly be sent 
at once to the photographer and reouwted to 


photograph it as soon as possible anti return the 
original through the hand of the bearer in a closed 
cover for delivery here. 

Please treat it as urgent. 

(Sd.) Arjan Singh, 9-11 

Supdt. Office. 

The letter has been photographed and the 
original returned. 

(Sd.) Illegible. 10-11. 28. 

(Sd.) Arjan Singh, . , 

The Tribune has published a photogra¬ 
phic facsimile of the C. I. D. office note 
inadvertently left within the cover addressed 
to Sardar Sohan Singh which was opened by 
the C. I. D. man. 


The Lahore Oriental Conference 

The fifth All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Lahore on November 19, 20, 21 
and 22, was a great success and presented 
certain remarkable features. Although 
special arrangements were made by the 
organisers for the accomodation of delegates 
the local residents, teachers, professors, etc., 
kidnapped the delegates from outside and 
gave them all the attention and comforts of 
a home. The delegates were taken round 
the important sites, the most remarkable being 
the visit to the historic region of Taxila, once 
the great international university of ancient 
India, where the Greeks and Iranians, Scythians 
and Chinese lived to master and transform 
the art and culture of the Indians. Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, m. a , Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of the Archaeological Survey of India and 
a distinguished scholar, personally took the 
whole party round, explaining the different 
things, passing from site to site and finally 
taking them through the splendid museum 
of Taxila. 

Select exhibits from Harappa and 
and Mahenjo-Daro were collected in a 
special gallery of the Lahore Museum, which 
were shown round by Dr. Sita Ram, the 
present curator. Punjab, the earliest seat of 
Vedio culture, now seems also to mark the 
beginnings of human civilisation along the 
bank of the historic Sindhu. The pre-Aryan 
chapter of our history seems no longer a 
mere hypothesis but an established fact 
compelling us to revise all our theories about 
the dawn of civilisation in India nay—in the 
entire Orient. 

The address of the General President, 
M. M. Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, was 
keenly appreciated by the audience and 
the sectional Presidents also made a deep 
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impression 0 % the distinguished gathering. 
Prof. Dr. S. N. Das Gupta’s address on Indian 
Philosophy was a profound tour de 
force of exposition and in analysis, as it 
was brilliant - in expression, Dr. S. K. 
Cbatterjee and Mr. 0. C. Gangoly also threw 
a flopd of new light on their respeotire sub¬ 
jects-Philqjoey and Fine Arts. The variety 
of topic# disoussad by the scholars assembled 
in diverse groups does credit to Indian 
scholarship. 

An important feature-one may almost 
say a new departure—lay in the fact of the 
first eniranchisement of greater lodian studies 
in the domain of Indology. The General 
President generously appreciated the activi¬ 
ties of the Greater India Society, which was 
strongly represented in the Conference. Dr. 
K. S. Ayangar, the President of the History 
and Archaeology section, devoted half of his 
*^*®o*i®sing Greater lodian antiquities 
and Mr, 0. C. Gangoly brought out splendid¬ 
ly the inseparable connection between the 
Arts of India and of Greater India The 
Lahore Conference further arranged a public 
lecture on the “Art and Archaeology of 
Greater India” by Dr. KalidasNag, the Hony. 
secretary of the Society. The lecture was 
by Mr. Manohar Lall, the 
Minister of Education and Industries, and 
representative men of the Punjab attended 
we Lecture. The genuine enthusiasm of the 
ranjab public took shape in the immediate 
formation of a provisional Committee to 
co^ider the ways and means of establishing 
a Greater India Society—Punjab section, 

X. 


Romain Eolland’s Congratulatory Letter to 
Sir J. C. Bose on his 70th Birthday 

(Specially translated for The Modern 
iCevzetv J 


palpitations are envelop^^nder the cover 
of barks and stones. Li^ Siegfried in the 
forest victorious over the dragon, discover¬ 
ing the secret of the language of warblers, 
you have drawn out of the silence of plants and 
stones, the key to their enigma ; and you have 
made us listen to their ceaseless monologue— 
that perpetual flow of Soul, streaming through 
beings from the humblest to the highest- 
frantic and tragic songs of Life Universal 
whose joy and sorrow set their ebullition 
into rhythm. 

It is not mere accident that makes me 
evoke the name of a hero of the ancient 
Indo-Germanio Epics. In you also I discover 
and acclaim that Hero of the Spirit who 
loyal to the virtues of true warriors proved to 
be the conqueror of an unknown continent of 
Soul. In this epoch while the jntellectual 
elites of your country, are justly 
awakening the memories of Greater India, 
you have boldly annexed to the vast 
domain of Indian thought, a Hemisphere of 
Being which the intuition of your ancient 
sages have already recognised as their 
own those innumerable beings of the 
vegitable and the mineral world encircling 
our Humanity, just as the world known to 
the Ancients was but a lost island against 
which dashed the dark currents of the 
ocean of mystery and around which deepened 
the misty veils of Barbarism, You came 

to incorporate into the Empire of Spirit, 
that new Universe of life which only 

yesterday was taken as unconscious, dead 
and buried in the night. 

I salute you, benign Magician! Pardon 
this poet for having greeted you in these 

imageries so inadequate to express the 

rigorous precision of Science and her serene 
objectivity found in yon! In future it will 
not be the least part of your glory, to have 
brought or re-brought to the spirit of the 
Orient the exact methods of the science of 


Dear Friend, 

Permit me to associate myself with those 
or India and of the world, celebrating your 
seventieth anniveisary. I bring to yon my 

Framje friends of 

“>yself will 

glorify the scientific genius in yon. I 
f *be illnmina- 

J*: ® religions poet, had 

penetrated the very heart of Natnw whose 


me ucoiaent. une wilt see in course of this 
century India following your example, without 
sacrificing in the least her wealth of spiritual 
profundity and of that inner world which 
hai endowed her with millions of thoughts, 
to combine with it the intellec' \ w;.,apons 
of Europe which will be given ..Andia so 
that she may make them mot. j^erfeot for 
mastery over Nature and for Hme glorifica¬ 
tion of the Atman, the Universal Spirit 
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Prof. MoliscV the Bose Institute 

• 

On the oocasion of the recent anniversary 
of the Bose Institate Prof. Hans Molisoh 
paid the following tribute to Sir J. C. Bose 
and bis Institute:— 

“l am deeply touched by the welcome that 
has been extended to me. It is now more 
than fourteen years ago that I had the honour of 
welcoming Sir Jagadis in my Phvsiologioal 
Institute in Vienna; he was again invited 
this year by the Rector of the University 
of Vienna and his marvellous results which 
revealed the secrets of life, aroused unboun¬ 
ded enthusiasm among our leading investi¬ 
gators in physiology and in medicine. I had 
since the fullest opportunity of watching the 
working of his marvellous instruments. By 
his Crescograph the growth of plants becomes 
visualised at a magnification of many million 
times, the efiect of light, of heat and of 
different narcotics and drugs being instantly 
registered by the plant. This has opened out 
new fields of investigation of greatest impor¬ 
tance. I have also seen his "Photosvnthetio 
Bubbler” recording carbon-assimilation of 
green leaves by means of bubbles of oxvgen 
evolved under the action of light. I have 
seen many startling experiments in my life, 
but I have never witnessed anything which 
held me so breathless with wonder as the 
marvels revealed by this extraordinarily 
beautiful and highly sensitive apparatus. 
The plant not only writes down the rate of 
assimilation of its gaseous food but also rings 
a bell at the same time. My heart beat faster 
at the sight which surpassed the ''ighest reach 
of experimental art. I also observed the speed 
of impulse of excitation in the plant being 
recorded by the “Resonant Recorder”, which 
automatically inscribes intervals of time as 
short as a thousandth part of a second. 
All these are even more wonderful than fairy 
tales; nevertheless those who see the experi¬ 
ments become fully convinced that they are- 
are true laboratory miracles revealing the 
hitherto invisible vital reactions underlying 
life. 

“I regard it as a great opportunity, fo b#, 
able to coJ|l to the Bose Institute ard beconie 
acquainteC^st-hand with the new methods 
cf inve6tigali|i43 which have opened out new 
gates of kn^edge. It y ill be a great privi¬ 


lege to me to be able to offef' the scholar 
of the Institute the benefit of my experienc*^ 

I shall here have also the rare opportum 
of studying some of the biological problem, 
in which I am greatly interested. 

“Though the Bose Institute is hi 
in very high esteem as an impqr: 

international centre of science, 
my expectations have' beau- very' great 
surpassed by what I have actually seet 
In European laboratories the advancement o* 
physiology of plants has often been obstruotea 
by excessive specialisation. But in ^ 
Jagadis we find the very rare combi 
tion of a physicist, a physiolog’st i 
an electro-physiologist: this accounts t». 
the astounding rapidity of his numeron. 
discoveries each one of which has evoked 
our deepest admiration. I believe that then 
exist only a few such institutions in whio* 
the highest ideal and the greatest practiot 
service to humanity have found so perfec 
an expression. The rare aesthetic beauty < 
this Temple of Science profoundly impressei 
me. When walking in the experimental 
garden in the heart of this busy city, the 
quiet and peace was so great that 1 felt 
myself in the solitude of a forest where 
alone man can commune with the spirit of 
Nature. I regard it as a great fortune that 
I should have come to know the Founder 
of this wonderful Institate, who has taug' 
the dumb to speak and made the inarticula 
world of plants write down the secrets i 
their inner life.” 


Renewal of Subscription 

The attention of our subscribers is in\ 
to the notice on the cover for the rent 
of subscriptions. 


A Message from China for 
Sir J. C. Bose 

The following telegram was sent by 
National Research Institute. Nanking. 

Many happy returns to a life devoted to dia- 
coveriBg Ultimate Truth and Mystery of ijife. me 
woild looks to you to lift Science into realm OJ 
spiritual Reality. All Asia shares in your glory. 




